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r^^^     .^ABOUT  BRAINS. 


The  age  is  scientific.  All  admit  it.  The  search  for  truth  has  become 
\  passion.  Scholarship  is  no  longer  calm  and  dispassionate.  Triumphs  have 
inspired  it.  It  thirsts  for  new  victories  believing  itself  invincible.  It  hurls 
itself  upon  new  fields  with  the  confidence  and  dan  of  the  old  armies  of  the 
great  Napoleon.     It  proclaims  revolutions  and  decrees  progress. 

No  realm  of  mind  or  matter,  no  field  of  thought  or  action,  of  duty  or 
endeavor,  escapes  the  scrutiny  of  new  science,  or  the  impulse  of  the  new 
idead.  Social  science  and  religion,  as  well  as  the  physical  sciences  and  use- 
ful arts,  have  opened  their  gates,  and  are  submitting  their  most  venerated 
^ths  and  most  credible  facts  to  a  new  and  sharper  criticism.  Can  educa- 
cational  theories  expect  to  escape  ?  Must  not  the  school-room  also  fall  under 
the  dominion  of  these  scientific  ideas  ?  The  invasion  has  already  begun  and 
the  thoughtful  observer  waits  what  changes  will  follow.  Let  us  try  to  help 
the  "thoughtful  observer,"  by  pointing  out  for  him,  more  precisely,  those 
advances  in  science  which  must  necessarily  modify  educational  arts  and 
philosophy. 

We  cannot  pause  to  notice  fully  the  indirect  but  powerful  influence 
which  the  wonderful  enlargement  of  the  physical  sciences  must  exert  by 
changing  the  field  of  study,  adding  new  branches,  and  lessening  the  time  to 
be  given  to  the  old — a  change  that  cannot  long  be  delayed.  We  must  pass 
also  the  changes  which  science  is  working  in  the  common,  useful  arts, making 
them  more  scientific  in  their  processes  and  demanding  higher  and  better 
education  in  those  who  would  become  experts.  These  two  great  facts  have 
already  made  a  deep  impression,  compelling  scientific  courses  in  our  old 
colleges,  and-  calling  into  existence  an  entirely  new  class  of  schools,  the  poly- 
technic institutions  of  Europe  and  America.  They  have  also  changed  the 
character  of  high  schools  till  the  colleges  are  uttering  the  outcry  that  these 
schools  are  no  longer  preparing  students  as  of  old  for  admission  to  the  clas- 
sical course  of  college  studies.     "Revolutions  never  go  backward." 
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Let  us  go  deeper.  Among  the  new  doctrines-  of  science,  or  old  doo- 
trines  with  new  faces,  none  is  more  important  or  interesting  than  this, 
that  the  human  mind  and  hody  are  so  closely  knit  and  related  that  every 
thought  and  feeling  is  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  nerve  or  brain  change. 
The  mind  does  not  dwell  in  the  body  simply  as  a  bird  in  a  cage,  nor  as  a 
man  in  a  shop  which  he  uses  for  his  several  works.  The  connection  is  or- 
ganic and  in  some  sense  vital.  Modern  physiology  affirms  that  with  every 
act  of  perception  or  memory,  of  feeling  or  reflection,  there  goes  a  movemont 
of  the  brain  matter  and  an  expenditure  of  brain  for^^ ;  that  we  use  our 
brains  in  thinking  as  necessarily  as  we  use  our  eyes  in  'seeing,  or  our  feet 
in  walking  :  and  finally  that  our  capacity  for  mental  action  depends  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  brain  and  nerve  force. 

This  doctrine  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  mind.  As  Prof.  Tyndall 
says,  <<Were  our  minds  and  senses  so  expanded,  strengthened  and  illuminat^- 
ed  as  to  enable  us  to  see  and  feel  the  very  molecules  of  the  ^rain  ;  were 
we  capable  of  following  all  their  motions,  all  their  groupings,  all  their  eleo* 
trie  discharges,  if  such  there  be ;  and  were  we  intimately  acquainted  with 
tiie  corresponding  states  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  should  be  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  solution  of  the  problem."  How  are  these  physical  processes  con- 
nected with  the  fact*  of  consciousness?  "The  chasm  between  the  two 
classes  of  phenomena  would  still  remain  intellectually  impassable." 

FIVE   IMPORTANT   PACTS. 

1.  The  brain  and  nerves  are  bodily  organs  like  the  hand  and  the  heart, 
and  are  nourished  by  the  blood. 

2  Like  other  organs,  they  are  exhausted  by  use,  but  are  recruited 
regularly  by  fresh  matter  from  the  blood,  and  grow  stronger  by  a  proper 
amount  of  exercise. 

3.  The  brain  is  in  action  in  all  thinking  and  study,  and  its  substance 
or  force  is  partially  used  up  by  this  action,  and  must  be  renewed  by  fresh 
nutrition. 

4.  Besides  its  use  in  mental  action,  the  brain  has  two  other  important 
functions.  1.  It  supplies  the  stimulus  and  direction  for  all  muscular  action, 
as  in  walking  or  talking ;  and,  2.  it  supplies  the  energy  for  all  the  vital 
functions  of  the  body,  such  as  the  digestion  of  the  food,  the  secretion  of  the 
various  juices  required  by  the  system,  and  the  action  of  all  the  vital  organs. 
These  also  use  up  brain  and  nerve  force,  and  make  fresh  demands  for  rest 
and  recruitment. 

5  The  braia,  like  the  hand  or  foot,  gains  facility  by  practice,  and 
forms  habits  by  repetition.  The  power  of  the  practical  scholar  and  thinker 
is  due  in  part  to  his  brain  habits,  just  as  that  of  the  pianist  is  due  to  his  fin- 
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ger  habits.  The  lawyer's  brain  is  trained  to  handle  law  cases,  and  the  phy- 
acian's  to  judge  of  diseases  and  remedies.  I  am  not  affirming  that  the  brain 
does  this  of  itself,  but  that  the  mind  does  it  through  the  brain. 

The  important  bearing  of  all  these  facts. on  education  is  too  obvious  to 
be  disputed.  Granting  that  the  brain  is  simply  the  instrument  of  the  mind, 
it  is  nevertheless  the  indispensable  instrument,  and  brain  culture  is  an  es- 
sential condition  of  mind  culture.  The  violinist  takes  the  utmost  care  of 
his  instrument,  noting  the  condition  and  tension  of  everything,  and  doing  all 
in  his  power  to  win  that  mellowness  and  ripeness  of  tone  which  he  so  covets; 
how  much  more  ought  the  thinker  to  care  for  that  living  instrument  on  whose 
vibrations  all  his  power  of  thcught  depends  ?  If  the  prize-fighter  must  sub- 
mit to  a  severe  and  protracted  training  to  bring  his  muscles  up  to  their 
highest  pitch  of  vigor  and  endurance,  how  can  we  expect  to  get  its  best  work 
out  of  a  brain  without  any  proper  care  for  its  condition  ? 

Let  it  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not  intend  any  neglect  of  the 
Btody  of  ideas,  or  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Nor  do  we  ignore  what 
has  been  called  the  ^'discipline  of  mind."  These  are,  beyond  debate,  im- 
portant ends  in  education.  Let  them  still  receive  their  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  science  of  education  on  its  psychological  side  has  received  large 
and  nseful  consideration.  What  is  now  demanded  is  that  it  shall  receive 
equally  large  and  earnest  study  on  its  physiological  side.  With  the  five 
&cts  already  mentioned  before  us,  who  can  doubt  that  there  will  be  found 
in  this  study  rules  as  practical  and  important  for  our  school  work,  and  for 
the  guidance  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  as  any  that  have  been  given  us  by 
the  old  philosophy  ?  And  if  these  rules  shall  be  found  to  agree,  in  many 
points,  with  those  already  taught  us  by  mental  science,  this  agreement  will 
not  only  confirm  the  rules,  but  will  show  them  to  have  a  double  value,  as 
rules  both  of  mind  culture  and  brain  culture. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  any  attempt  at  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  facts  stated.  Let  us  content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  the 
most  important 

CONCLUSIONS. 

1.  The  uselessness  and  danger  in  putting  young  children  to  school 
studies  while  their  nerve  force  is  still  small  in  amount,  and  chiefly  needed 
to  sustain  their  muscular  activity,  and  the  nutritive  processes  required  in 
their  rapid  growth.  The  long,  sound  sleep  of  children  tells  how  fully  they 
use  up  their  nerve  power.  Their  plays  and  sight-seeing  will  sufficiently  ex- 
ercise the  brain  and  ensure  its  growth.  The  baby  brain,  no  more  than  the 
baby  hand,  should  be  set  to  serious  and  protracted  work.  Some  of  the 
best  scholars  and  thinkers  I  have  known,  did  not  begin  book-study  at  all 
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till  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the  great  Agassiz  is  said  to  have  roamed 
in  the  woods  and  fields  as  free  and  as  busy  as  the  birds  and  fishes  he  sought, 
till  he  was  nearly  twelve  years  old.  His  magnificent  brain  had  good  time 
to  grow  strong  and  healthful. 

2.  The  fit  hour  for  hard  study  comes  not  just  aft^r  eating,  while  the 
brain  is  giving  its  aid  to  the  stomach,  nor  after  severe  exercise  which  has 
exhausted  its  energy.  One  may,  under  strong  will  or  compulsion,  learn  a 
lesson,  but  it  will  be  with  a  tired  brain.  It  may  give  knowledge,  but  it 
hinders  education. 

3.  Students  should  have  good,  nourishing  food  with  plenty  of  fresh 
.air,  wholesome  exercise  and  sleep.  The  nutrition  of  the  brain  is  the  most 
costly  of  all  the  bodily  tissues.  It  takes  the  best  blood  and  the  most  of  it. 
He  who  robs  his  brain,  in  the  end  robs  his  mind. 

4  Study  should  be  made  pleasant,  joyous,  exhilarating,  not  only  for 
the  vividness  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  but  also  for  the  brain  power 
thus  developed.  The  agreeable  feelings  increase  the  nerve  force — the  disa* 
greeable  ones  depress  it ;  just  as  good-tasting  food  promotes  the  secretion 
and  flow  of  the  saliva,  while  distasteful  food  diminishes  it. 

5.  Brain  action,  like  hand  action,  must  be  vigorous  to  develop  strength. 
Large  nutrition  goes  only  where  there  is  large  demand  made  for  it.  It  is 
the  blacksmith's  arm  and  not  the  writer's  which  grows  colossal  and  iron- 
like.     Listless  study  is  feeble  exercise  of  the  brain. 

6.  The  repetition  of  knowledge  makes  it  familiar  The  repetition  of 
a  thought-process  gives  skill.  In  learning  a  trade  the  hand  has  to  be  edu- 
cated In  learning  to  think  skillfully  the  brain  must  be  educated.  In 
teaching  the  hand,  we  first  perform  an  act  slowly  and  with  much  care  to 
make  it  correct ;  then  we  repeat  the  process  patiently  many  hundred  times. 
The  same  law  will  hold  in  teaching  the  brain.  Here  as  everywhere,  "prac- 
tice makes  perfect."  Education  is  made  up  of  strength  and  skill.  Knowl- 
edge is  mental  strength.  Discipline  is  skill.  Careful  repetitions  and  re- 
views are  the  pathways  to  both.  By  abundant  repetitions  a  man  learns  to 
know  and  use  ten  thousand  words.  The  brain  has  a  place  for  each  one. 
By  a  more  careful  study  and  equal  practice,  it  will  handle  these  words  cor- 
rectly, and  all  the  ideas,  the  facts,  the  laws  and  logic,  they  represent. 

I  pause  here,  but  the  truth  does  not.  Science  has  but  begun  its  in- 
quiries into  the  wonders  of  the  brain.  Let  us  welcome  all  it  discovers ;  it 
will  only  enhance  the  grandeur  of  the  soul  beyond,  and  of  Him  who  made 
both  Soul  and  Brain. 

John  M.  Greoort. 
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THINGS  WISE  AND  UNWISE. 


1.  It  is  not  wise  to  suppose  that  a  still  school  is  necessarily  a  success- 
ful one.      Stillness  cannot  reign  in  a  work-shop. 

2.  It  is  not  wise  to  suppose  that  those  teachers  who  have  "general 
exercises"  for  all  their  visitors,  are  the  best.  But  little  time  and  energy 
are  required  to  drill  a  school  to  recite  the  capitals,  presidents,  the  days  of 
the  week,  months  of  the  year,  and  to  count  to  one  hundred. 

3.  It  is  not  wise  to  employ,  as  a  teacher,  a  girl  whose  parents  are  de- 
pending upon  her  for  support,  because  such  is  the  case.  Charity  is  one 
thing,  successful  teachers,  another. 

4.  When  you  meet  school  children  upon  the  street,  and  receive  their 
cheery  salutations  :  "Good  morning,"  "How  do  you  do?"  "Good  afternoon," 
it  is  wise  to  infer  that  the  teacher  is  a  moral  force. 

5.  It  is  not  wise  to  imagine  that  the  teacher  who  uses  such  parentheses 
as:  "Be  careful,"  "I  think  I  hear  a  noise,"  "That  pencil  is  grating  too 
harshly,"  "I  hear  some  lips  moving,"  very  frequently  in  the  course  of  a. 
recitation, — it  is  not  wise  to  imagine  that  such  a  teacher  is  a  good  disciplin- 
arian, or  that  she  amounts  to  a  penny's  worth  in  the   matter  of  instruction. 

6.  It  is  not  wise  to  infer  that  the  teacher  who  talks  longest  and  loud- 
est at  teachers'  institutes,  and  who  gives  the  prettiest  theories,  is  the  most 
successful  in  the  class-room. 

7.  It  is  not  wise  to  suppose  that  the  school  which  is  the  most  perfect 
machine,  is  the  most  successful  in  making  men  and  women  out  of  boys  and 
girLg.  Scholars  may  march  out  and  in  to  the  beat  of  a  drill-bell,  rise  and 
sit  at  signals,  be  kept  oflf  the  school-grounds  till  within  five  minutes  of 
school-time,  toe  the  mark — literally — ^in  the  most  approved  style,  and  fold 
their  hands  across  their  chests  in  the  most  hurtful  manner  while  in  the 
clafis, — ^may  do  all  these  and  "nothing  more." 

8.  It  is  wise  to  judge  of  results  rather  than  of  promises. 

9.  It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  the  prevention  of  all  communication  dur- 
ing sessions,  nor  to  feel  that  your  school  is  a  failure  because  some  will 
whisper. 

10.  If  you  have  very  bright  boys  and  girls,  it  is  wise  to  put  them 
ahead,  rather  than  to  keep  them  back  with  their  plodding  neighbors.  Most  of 
the  trouble  is  given  by  the  idlers. 

11.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  punish  both  boys  in  a  fight.  The 
teacher  who  will  whip  a  boy  for  defending  himself  when  set  upon  should 
himself  be  whipped. 
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12.  It  is  not  wise  to  threaten  a  punishment  for  a  certain  offence,  nor  to 
promise  a  reward  for  a  given  act  of  well-doing.  The  "Johnny,  if  you  will 
go  to  the  store  for  me  I'll  give  you  a  nickel,"  and,  "If  you  don't  fetch  me 
some  wood,  I'll  box  your  ears,"  policy,  should  never  appear  in  the  school- 
room. 

13.  Children  admire  strength.  It  is  wise  not  to  show  the  scholars  that 
their  misdeeds  make  you  fretful.     Irritability  is  a  sign  of  weakness. 

It  is  not  wise  to  extend  the  session  a  few  minutes  beyond  the  time,  be- 
cause you  have  an  exercise  "that  is  .so  interesting."  C. 


P> 


PSYCHOLOGY  HI. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF   MENTAL   POWERS. 

Three  Fomm.  We  must  now  recall  what  has  already  been  said  about 
the  three  great  forms  of  mental  activity — thinking,  feeling  and  willing.  We 
may  ask  whether  these  three  are  again  sub-divided  ?  Two  of  them  certainly 
are.  There  are  many  kinds  of  thinking,  and  many  kinds  of  feeling.  Will- 
ing, however,  seems  always  to  be  about  the  same  thing,  although  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  different  steps.  In  order  to  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the 
different  forms  of  mental  activity,  and  to  enable  you  to  see  them  all  at  one 
glance,  on  the  opposite  page  we  give  a  synopsis  of  the  whole. 

Use  of  the  Si/nopsis.  The  student  will  do  well  to  study  carefully  the 
principal  headings  in  the  synopsis,  and  to  notice  how  they  are  divided.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  notion  that  the  mind  is  complex,  and  composed  of  parts, 
care  must  be  taken  about  the  words  used.  To  say  that  the  mental  powers 
are  divided  into  Intellect,  Sensibility  and  Will,  is  to  convey  a  wrong  meaning 
to  most  persons.  A  better  expression  is  this :  The  mind  acts  in  three 
ways, — in  Thinking,  or  Intellect ;  in  the  various  Feelings,  or  Sensibilities; 
and  in  Willing,  or  Volition.  Again,  if  we  wish  to  go  on  with  the  analysis  of 
the  Thinking  Power,  we  may  say  :  The  mind  thinks  in  four  ways, — in  per- 
ceiving the  qualities  of  material  bodies,  or  in  the  Presentative  Power ;  in 
remembering  and  imagining,  or  in  the  Representative  Power  ;  in  consider- 
ing and  comparing  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  Reflective  Power ;  and  in  origi- 
nating ideas  that  we  cannot  learn  through  the  senses,  or  in  the  Intuitive 
Power.  To  go  still  farther,  we  may  say  :  The  mind  perceives  the  qualities 
of  external  objects  in  six  ways, — by  Hearing,  by  Seeing,  by  Touch,  by 
Taste,  by  Smell,  and  by  the  sense  of  Resistance  to  Muscular  Effort.  Let 
this  method  be  continued  through  the  whole  synopsis,  and  the  pupil  will  es- 
cape the  evil  of  regarding  the  mind  as  divided  into  parts. 
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Cannot  be  understood  at  once.  Of  course  the  synopsis  cannot  all  be 
fully  understood  at  once.  If  it  could  be,  further  study  would  be  unneces- 
sary. The  remaining  pages  of  these  papers  will  attempt  to  explain  the  terms 
used  in  the  synopsis,  as  well  as  their  relations  to  each  other.  In  studying 
these  explanations,  the  pupil  will  do  well  to  keep  the  synopsis  before  hiiu, 
and  to  notice  the  relation  of  what  he  is  learning  to  the  whole  subject.  His 
knowledge  will  thus  become  a  part  of  an  organized  whole. 

GENERAL   STATES   OR   ATTITUDES   OF    MINI). 

The  Mind  knows  its  own  operations.  Before  going  on  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  synopsis,  let  us  consider  certain  states  of  mind  that  are  illus- 
trated in  all  its  operations.  And,  first,  we  notice  that  whatever  operation 
the  mind  is  performing,  it  is  aware  of  the  fact.  If  you  remember,  you  know 
that  you  remember.  If  you  believe,  you  know  that  you  believe.  You  can- 
not perform  any  mental  operation  without  know^ing  it.  You  cannot  grieve 
without  knowing  that  you  grieve.  You  are  never  in  doubt  concerning  that 
which  you  have  in  your  mind.  When  you  look  off  into  the  distance  and 
think  you  see  a  house,  you  may  be  in  error  about  its  being  a  house, — the 
object  may  turn  out  to  be  something  else,  which  only  looks  like  a  house. 
But  you  are  never  in  error  about  what  you  think  it  is.  That  is,  you  knmv 
what  is  in  your  mind  about  it. 

Consciousness  is  tJie  most  certain  of  all  Knuirlrdf/e.  This  knowledge  of 
our  mental  states,  which  is  called  Consciousness,  is  the  most  certain  of  all 
knowledge.  Indeed  all  other  knowledge  depends  for  its  certainty  upon 
consciousness.  It  comes  to  us  through  consciousness.  So  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  consciousness  to  be  mistaken,  the  mistake  would  destroy  all 
other  knowledge.  Some  have  asked  that  the  truths  which  we  get  through 
our  consciousness  be  proved ;  but  this  cannot  be  done.  We  have  no  means 
of  proving  them.  And  we  have  no  choice  but  to  believe  them.  If  we  do 
not  believe  them,  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  believe.  If  we  do  not  Know 
what  we  learn  through  consciousness,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  anything. 

Is  Consciousness  a  distinct  Faculty  f  Some  have  maintained  that  con- 
sciousness, instead  of  being  involved  in  all  mental  operations,  is  only  one  form 
of  mental  activity,  like  memory  or  the  presentative  power.  They  urge  the 
statement  that  in  certain  cases,  mental  acts  are  performed  without  conscious- 
ness,— that  is,  that  the  mind  sometimes  remembers,  perceives,  etc.,  with- 
out knowing  that  it  does  so.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  one  may  hear  a 
clock  strike,  and  be  so  absorbed  in  thought  as  not  to  know  that  he  hears  it. 
But  if  he  does  not  know  that  he  hears  the  clock,  how  can  it  be  proved  that 
he  does  hear  it?  That  the  clock  make<i  the  requisite  noise  proves  nothing, 
because  that  might  have  been  done  if  the  man  had  been  too  deaf  to  hear  it. 
Hearing  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  if  the  mind  is  too  much  absorbed   in 
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other  things  to  be  in  any  degree  arrested  bj  the  noise  of  the  clock,  then  it 
does  not  hear,  even  though  the  drum  of  the  ear  be  made  to  vibrate. 

Reflective  or  intensified  Cmisciausness.  By  an  effort  of  the  will, — ^by 
continuous  trying, — consciousness  can  be  made  more  effective  than  it  would 
otherwisQ  be  We  know  that  by  long  and  careful  looking  at  anything, — ^at 
a  piece  of  rock,  or  a  bug, — we  can  find  in  it  many  things  that  would  not 
appear  to  us  at  a  single  glance.  So  with  our  mental  acts.  By  keeping  the 
mind  fixed  upon  them  continuously,  repeating  the  same  act  over  and  over 
again,  if  neccssar}',  and  carefully  noting  it  every  time  it  is  performed,  we 
shall  learn  much  more  about  our  own  minds  than  if  we  depend  upon  what 
we  can  learn  through  consciousness  without  any  effort.  This  intentional, 
persistent  looking  at  our  mental  acts  is  called,  by  Dr.  Porter,  Refiective 
or  Philosophical  Consciousness. 

Necessary  in  studying  Fsychology.  This  form  of  consciousness  must  be 
employed  in  the  study  of  Psychology.  It  was  said  in  the  first  paper  that 
Psychology  is  a  science  based  upon  the  phenomena,  or  acts,  of  the  mind. 
Every  student  can,  if  he  chooses,  observe  these  phenomena  or  acts  in  his 
own  mind.  But  a  mental  act  is  not  easy  to  observe.  It  occupies  little  time. 
Unless  we  are  prompt  to  observe  it,  we  find  it  gone  before  we  learn  its 
character.  For  this  and  other  reasons,  we  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived 
about  it. 

Statements  ought  not  to  he  taken  on  Trust.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said 
that  in  this  study,  the  statements  of  a  book  ought  not  to  be  taken  on  trust. 
The  student  ought  to  test  every  statement  by  observing  in  his  own  mind  the 
fact  set  forth.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  study  that  every 
one  may,  from  his  own  experience  and  by  his  own  consciousness,  verity  the 
teachings  of  the  text-book.  In  other  studies,  the  conclusions  of  the  author 
can  only  be  tested  by  much  labor,  sometimes  involving  long  journeys  and 
much  expense.  The  student  of  astronomy,  geology,  zoology,  etc.,  must  go 
to  nature, — to  the  skies,  to  distant  rocks,  to  the  animals  of  remote  conti- 
nents— for  proof  of  what  he  is  taught.  But  the  student  of  Psychology 
carries  with  him,  wherever  he  goes,  the  only  means  possessed  by  any  one, 
of  testing  the  truth  of  statements,  and  deciding  doubtful  points.  lender 
th«se  circumstances,  to  take  for  granted,  without  testing  them,  the  state- 
ments of  others,  would  be  very  unwise.  A  good  book  is  very  useful  in 
helping  one  to  think,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  as  a  substitute  for  ob- 
servation and  thought. 

The  mind  may  employ  itself  upon  any  Subject  it  chooses.  The  mind  has 
the  power  of  selecting  any  one  of  its  regular  activities  and  confining  itself 
to  that.     Or  it  may  select  the  subject  of  its  activity  and  confine  itself  to 
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that.  When  one  confines  his  mental  powers  to  a  certain  subject  or  object, 
he  is  said  to  attend  to  that  subject  or  object ;  and  the  act  is  called  Aitei'- 
tion.  Attention,  as  applied  to  other  things  than  mental  acts,  is  much  like 
consciousness  as  applied  to  mental  acts.  In  attention  the  mind  is  drawn 
away  from  other  things,  and  concentrated  upon  the  matter  under  consider- 
ation. 

Importance  of  habits  of  Attention.  Mq,ny  persons  are  unable  to  attend 
effectively  to  one  thing  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  In  attempting  to  follow 
out  a  course  of  thought,  they  find  other  things  obtruding  upon  their  minds, 
and  disturbing  the  connection  of  their  ideas  and  thoughts.  After  every 
such  break,  the  separat§i.d  thoughts  must  be  gathered  up  anew,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  joining  them  must  be  gone  over  again.  In  this  way  much  time  is 
lost.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  thinking  is  much  less  vigorous  on  account 
of  the  disturbance,  and  the  thinker  has  much  less  confidence  in  his  results. 
There  is  but  one  way  of  curing  this  evil.  It  is  by  a  resolute  effort  of 
will,  compelling  the  mind  to  attend  to  what  is  before  it.  Such  an  effort  is 
found  difficult  at  first.  But  with  every  earnest  renewal  of  it,  the  power  of 
the  will  is  increased,  the  habit  of  attention  is  strengthened,  until  at  last  the 
mind  naturally,  and  with  comparative  ease,  dwells  upon  a  subject  as  long  as 
it  is  needful  in  order  to  mast€r  it. 

Difference  between  men  owing  to  this.  We  all  know  that  men  differ 
greatly  in  their  mental  capacities,  or  in  their  ability  to  do  mental  work. 
Some  exhibit  intellectual  power, — an  ability  to  grapple  with  different  prob- 
lems, to  classify  large  groups  of  separate  facts,  to  discern  differences  unob- 
served by  the  mass  of  people.  Others  have  feeble  intellects,  and  are  want- 
ing in  these  forms  of  power.  This  difference  is  caused  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
some  have  formed  the  habit  of  continuous  attention,  and  others  have  not. 
To  students  nothing  is  more  important  than  to  acquire  the  habit  of  attention. 
Take  hold  of  your  thinking  with  a  firm  grip.  Do  not  be  discouraged  at  one 
failure,  nor  any  number  of  failures.  You  must  endure  to  the  end.  If  you 
persist  m  compelling  yourself  to  attend  to  a  process  of  thinking,  at  reason- 
able times  and  reasonably  often,  increasing  gradually  the  length  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  difficulty  of  the  thought,  you  will  in  the  end  be  surprised  at 
the  power  you  have  acquired,  and  at  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  your  thought. 

Richard  Edwards. 


The  mind  and  the  body  are  so  involved  in  all  educational  work  that 
the  teacher  must  study  both  with  much  care.  He  must  know  "About 
Brains,"  and  so  Physiology  must  receive  careful  attention.  He  must  also 
be  a  "Mental  Philosopher  ;"  hence.  Psychology  must  be  an  open  book  to 
him. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 


It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  ia  all  the  volumes  written  on  the  subject  of 
school  uanagement,  but  little  is  ever  said  Ihat  applies  directly  to  the  teacher 
in  the  country,  district  schools. 

The  country  teacher  is  told  that  ho  "must  depend  upon  his  judgment," 
that  he  ^^mnst  adapt  himself  to  the  surroundings," — that  he  ^^must  keep  his 
eyes  open"  and  "be  a  live  teacher,"  etc.,  etc.  While  the  teacher  in  the 
academy  or  gradcd-school  is  informed  just  how  to  begin,  how  to  proceed 
with  and  how  to  end,  his  labors  in  the  school,  the  district-teacher  is  left  "to 
dq>end  upon  his  own  judgment,"  "to  keep  his  eyes  open,"  and  "to  be  a  live 
teacher" — ^while  the  former  is  put  upon  a  vessel  fully  manned  and  rigged 
and  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  instruments  of  observation,  the  latter  is 
Kot  out  on  (often,  to  him)  an  untried  sea,  aboard  the  merest  bark,  without 
chart  or  compass,  without  sail  or  rigging  of  any  kind,  himself  serving  at 
oDce  as  captain,  boatswain,  helms-man,  deck-band,  steward,  and  ship-carpen- 
ter, haying  often  to  construct  the  one  rude  oar  that  too  often  serves  the 
bark  as,  at  once,  her  only  propeller  and  helm — and  while  the  one  is  experi- 
enced more  or  less  in  his  work,  the  other  is  utterly  inexperienced  ;  for  it  is 
in  the  country  that  the  young,  educational  Alexander  of  our  day  and  land 
seeks  his  first  worlds  to  conquer 

But  many  good  men  and  women  are,  and  have  been,  laboring  to  devise 
plans  for  the  more  successful  operation  of  the  common  schools^  and  the 
Schoolmaster  is  helping  to  give  these  plans,  learned  by  experience,  to  that 
class  of  teachers  who  are  so  much  in  jieed  of  light,  and  so  anxious  to  receive 
it,  so  that  it  shall  not  always  be  said  of  the  country  teacher,  even  in  excep- 
tional cases,  "The  blind  is  sent  to  lead  the  blind." 

It  would  be  well  were  Mr.  Wells's  programme,  published  in  the  School- 
master for  November,  or  a  similar  one,  in  use  in  every  district  school  in  the 
whole  country,  and  it  would  be  better  were  every  teacher  possessed  of  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  vital  importance  of  plan  and  system  as  applied  to  schools; 
and  best  of  all  if  all  teachers,  as  with  one  acord,  would  resolve  to  act  upon 
saeh  conviction. 

When  I  think  of  the  long  term  of  years  passed  at  school  by  many  boys 
and  girls  in  the  country,  of  the  importance  of  this  period  of  their  lives,  of  the 
many  destructive  habits  they  may  acquire,  and  of  the  little  real,  practical 
knowledge  they  get,  I  am  alarmed.  Why,  I  am  acquainted  with  young  men 
and  women  who  have  attended  school  in  their  district,  winter  and  summer, 
during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  who  are  to-day  unable  to  read  intelligently. 
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or  to  write  their  simplest  thoughts  graDimatically  :  who  can  not  calculate  the 
interest  on  any  amount  of  money  for  thirteen  days  at  7  per  cent.,  nor  bound 
the  county  — ay,  the  township— they  live  in.  This  state  of  affairs  is  truly 
alarming,  for  what  I  have  said  is  strictly  and  literally  true,  however  unrea- 
sonable it  may  seem  to  some. 

But  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  common-school  education  is  at  band. 
A  bright  day  is  already  dawning.  Even  now  the  many  earnest,  faithful 
workers  are  hailing  the  first  bright  rays  of  light  that  skirt  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, and  harbinger  the  coming  of  the  full  and  glorious  day. 

A  few  years'  earnest,  faithful  labor  in  the  country  school  room  will 
furnish  experience  from  which  a  thoughtful  mind  will  treasure  up  informa- 
tion that  the  neophyte  in  this  work  can  not  afford  to  be  without :  for  I  know 
of  no  calling  at  present  that  suffers  more  signal  defeat,  owing  to  a  want  of 
knowing  how  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  than  common-school  teaching. 
And  I  think  of  no  community,  at  present,  that  suffers  the  fatal  results  of  in- 
competency so  extensively,  and  so  destructively,  or  at  so  great  an  outlay  of 
money,  as  the  (oftentimes)  unsuRpecting  taxpayers  who  support  such  schools. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  town-schools,  doubly  more 
may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  country-schools,  for  is  it  not  here  that  the 
very  life-current  of  the  nation  circulates  \ 

Let  the  reader  examine  and  answer  the  following  questions,  then  follow 
me  through  a  few  suggestions  I  shall  try  to  make. 

Is  it  true  that  town  schools  are  in  a  much  higher  state  of  perfection 
than  schools  in  the  country  ? 

Is  there  a  single  good  reason  why  they  should  be  \ 

Have  plan,  system,  and  discipline  anything  to  do  with  the  advanced 
standing  of  town  and  graded  schools  ? 

Has  the  utter  absence  of  these  essentials  anything  to  do  with  the  wretch- 
edly backward  state  of  the  country  schools  ?  Are  system  and  discipline 
essential  to  the  perfect  completion  of  any  great  work  ? 

Is  there  a  greater  or  more  significant  work  on  earth  than  stamping  the 
human  mind  and  forming  human  character  ?  Can  not  as  sound  plan,  as  true 
system,  and  as  perfect  discipline,  be  enforced  in  one  as  in  the  other  school  \ 

The  following  may  be  called  a  sort  of  introdudion  to  the  remodeling 
of  country  schools. 

When  the  teacher  enters  the  sehool-rooiu,  let  him  throw  hia  school  intu 
as  many  classes,  or  more,  as  there  are  different  books  of  the  series  of 
readers  used  in  the  school.  Let  him  examine  each  scholar  in  reading  and, 
beginning  with  the  First  Reader,  arrange  his  classes  with  reference  to  this 
examination,  and  let  there  be  no  class  below  this.  There  is  no  time  to 
waste  on  the  isolated  letters  and  the  unmeaning  a  h  abs. 
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The  qualifications  necessary  to  membership  in  the  Second-Reader  class 
shoold  be  the  ability  to  spell  orally,  or  to  print  neatly,  as  pronounced, 
any  word  in  the  First  Reader,  to  read  the  Roman  characters  for  numbers 
from  I  to  XL,  and  to  read  and  write  the  common  figures  from  1  to  100. 

The  candidates  for  the  Third-Reader  class  should  be  able  to  spell  by 
sound  and  by  letter,  and  to  write  in  script,  any  word,  as  pronounced,  in  the 
Second  Reader,  and  should  be  able  to  give  a  fair  analysis, — as  to  meaning, 
—of  any  paragraph  or  stanza,  in  that  reader,  should  understand  the  use  of 
the  common  marks  of  punctuation,  and  be  able  to  read  with  reference  to 
the  sense,  and  without  repeating. 

Those  entering  the  Fourth-Reader  class  should  be  examined  in  the 
Third  Reader,  with  special  reference  to  Articulation,  Inflection,  Meaning, 
and  Analysis.  The  highest  class  in  the  scale  should  be  called  the  Fifth- 
Reader  class,  for  the  country  scholar  has  not  time  to  do  justice  to  more 
than  five  reading  books  of  a  series.  The  examination  for  membership  should 
be  as  above,  only  on  a  higher  standard. 

Having  thus  ascended  the  scale  of  reading  classes,  let  him  descend,  and 
let  these  form  the  basis  upon  which  to  grade  his  school. 

No  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  pursue  more  than  four  studies  during 
any  one  term,  so,  in  the  newly  arranged  school,  let  those  using  the  Fifth 
Reader  take,  in  addition,  say,  spelling,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  see  to 
it  that  each  member  pursues  the  same  studies  throughout. 

Let  the  next  class  in  the  downward  scale  take,  say,  primary  geography, 
langnage,  and  spelling,  with  reading. 

The  Third-Reader  class  should  take  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  and 
primary  geography,  in  addition  to  reading,  with  special  attention  to  oral 
laoguage-drill. 

Let  the  Second- Reader  class  take  also,  spelling,  numbers,  and  oral 
language-lessons. 

The  lowest  class  in  the  series  should  be  faithfully  instructed  in  the  (to 
them)  new  work  of  word-learning,  and  word-using,  with  careful  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  words,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  characters  that 
form  the  words,  and  so  on  to  the  spelling.  The  Roman  characters  that  are 
Qsed  to  number  their  lessons,  and  their  use,  also  the  A  rabic  figures,  and 
numbers  in  these  up  to  one  hundred,  should  be  taught  in  this  class. 

Now,  it  remains  to  name  the  different  divisions,  and  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme for  daily  guidance,  and  the  teacher  is  ready  to  proceed  with  his 
work,  with  a  fair  show  of  success. 

The  classes  should  be  named  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  from  the  highest  class 
down,  letting  the  two  lowest  classes  share  D,  for  the  sake  of  greater  sim- 
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plicity  in  programme.     Here  is  the  programme  1  am  using  in  my  school 
now,  after  a  year's  work  on  this  plan . 

And  I  should  say  here  that  no  scholar  has  been  allowed  to  advance 
without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination. 


PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 


FOBBNOON. 


RBCITATION8. 


9:00  to   9:10 

10 

Opening  Exercises. 

9: to  to   9:i^ 

10 

D  let  Reader. 

9:90  to   9:30 

10 

D  2ucl  Reader. 

9:30  to  10:00 

80 

A  Arithmetic. 

10:00  to  10:05 

6 

Rest.    Song. 

10:06  tolO:i5 

90 

B  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

10:^  to  10:40 

16 

C  Reader. 

10:4-)  to  10:5 »' 

10 

D  Ist  Reader. 

10:iS0  to  11:00 

10 

D  2nd  Reader. 

11:00  to  11:06 

6 

Rest. 

11:06  to  11:80 

25 

A  Grammar. 

11:30  to  11:50 

20 

B  Reader. 

11:50  to  12:00 

10 

C  Mental. 

18:Q0  to   1:00 

60 

1NTBBMIS8I0N. 

.  A  A  B  Arith'c;  C  and  D  2iid  Reader,  Rea'Ilngr- 
A  &  B  Arithmetic;  C  Reading;  D  Slates. 
B  Arithmetic;  C  Slate-work;  D  Slates. 

A  Grammar;  C  Reading;  D  Exercise. 

A  Grammar;  B  &  D  Reading. 

A  Grammar;  B  &  D  Reading;  C  Mental. 

A  Grammar;  B  Reading;  C  Mental;  D Slates. 

■B  Reading;  C  McnUl;  D  Slates  or  Board. 
A  History ;  V,  Mental ;  D  Slates  or  Board. 
'A  History;  B  Language;  D Reading. 


AFTEBNOON. 


1:00 
1:10 
l:2» 
1:45 
2:'M» 
2:26 
2:85 
9:45 
8:0 » 
8:10 
8:i0 
8:50 


to  l:ri 
to  1:20 
to  1:45 
to  2:00 
to  2:25 
to  2:35 
to  2:45 
to  8:00 
to  8;  10 
to  3:20 
to  8:60 
to  4:00 


t 

s_ 

10 
10 
25 
16 
25 
10 
10 
15 
10 
10 
30 
10 


BBCITATIONS. 


let  Reader. 

2nd  Reader. 

Histo'y. 

Geography. 

Language. 

General  Class. 

Spelling. 

RBCB98. 

1st  Reader. 
2nd  Header. 
Geography. 
Spelling. 

DISMISSAL. 


A  His. ;  B  Language ;  C  Gcog. ;  D  2nd  Reading. 

A  History;  B  Language;  C  Geog.;    D  Slates. 

B  Language ;  C  Geography ;  D  Slates. 

A  Geography;  B  Language;  D  Slates. 

A  Geography;  C  Spelling;  D  Slates  or  Board. 

A  Geography;  C  Spelling;  B  Spelling. 

A  Geography ;  D  Recess ;  B  Spelling. 

A  Geography;  B  Spelling;  CAD  Reading, 
A  Geography:  B  Spelling;  C  &D  Slates. 
B  Spelling;  C  Slates  or  Board-work ;  DSlatea. 
A  Arithmetic;  CAD  Slate-work. 


The  school  in  which  1  have  succeeded  in  putting  the  above  plan  and 
programme  into  operation,  is  as  fair  an  example  as  could  have  been  chosen 
in  which  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  this  plan,  being  as  large  and  as  mixed  a 
school  as  can  be  found  in  any  country-district  in  the  county. 
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ABOUT  GOOD  THINGS  OUT  OF  PLACE. 


It  is  not  enough  to  look  at  things  in  themselves  alone,  without  any  re- 
gard to  time,  place  and  circumstance.  Or,  to  adopt  a  scientific  lingo,  in 
order  that  we  may  estimate  things  at  their  true  worth,  we  must  consider 
tbpm  hoth  in  their  essetwe  and  in  their  environment.  Illinois  soil  is  a  good 
thing ;  for  the  growing  of  corn  it  is  unoqualed  :  but,  on  our  floors  or  on  our 
faces,  it  becomes  dirt.  It  is  then  removed  from  its  proper  environment. 
In  fact^  there  is  no  better  definition  of  the  term  dirf^  than  to  say  that  it  is  mat- 
ter out  of  place.  And  not  a  few  other  things  besides  soil  become  a  nuis- 
AQce  and  a  plague  when  they  are  found  where  they  ought  not  to  be. 

This  is  a  truth  which  the  young  need  to  have  set  before  them  in  one 
way  or  another  very  often.  Let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  cases  of  the 
kind.  For  one  in  the  street,  a  hat  is  essential  both  to  comfort  and  appear- 
ance. For  a  boy  at  work  in  the  garden  or  field,  it  may  be  very  proper  to 
remove  the  coat,  or  even  to  roll  up  the  shirt-sleeves.  If  the  ground  is 
muddy,  there  is  no  better  place  for  the  legs  qf  his  pantaloons  than  inside 
his  boots.  But,  boys  are  sometimes  slow  to  learn  how  completely  the  case 
is  changed  when  they  are  in  the  house,  or  at  the  dinner-table,  or  in  the  school- 
room. Working  in  the  field,  or  on  the  play-ground,  it  may  be  entirely 
proper  to  shout  in  loud  tones  to  one  another,  calling  by  nick-names  or  by  pet 
names.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  in  the  street  or  in  the  church  porch. 
It  may  be  very  proper  and  very  delightful  for  young  ladies  to  meet  or  to  part 
vith  a  kiss  in  the  parlor  or  the  drawing-room :  but  some  people  think  such 
demonstrations  are  not  seemly  in  public.  A  yard  of  trailing  silk  may  be 
both  appropriate  and  graceful  on  the  well-swept  carpet,  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  it  will  become  anything  else  but  a  nasty  rag  when  drawn  through 
the  filth  of  the  muddy  street.  For  girls  to  twine  their  arms  affectionately 
about  each  other  is  doubtless  beautiful  and  touching,  at  the  right  time  and 
place  ;   but  it  does  not  look  quite  right  on  the  recitation-seat. 

For  people  engaged  in  teaching,  nothing  is  more  important  than  that 
they  be  interested  in  their  callmg ;  and,  at  the  Institute  or  Teachers'  Drill 
thej  may  well  discuss  the  principles  of  pedagogy,  the  methods  of  teaching 
anthmetic,  or  ^e  best  way  of  managing  cases  of  discipline.  But  it  hardly 
diows  good  taste  when  they  introduce  such  topics  at  a  social  gathering,  or  a 
promiscuous  party.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  propriety  any  more  ap- 
parent, when,  on  such  occasions,  others  crowd  such  matters  upon  one  whose 
business  is  to  teach ;  asking  him,  perhaps,  if  he  isn't  tired  of  teaching,  or 
making  the  very  original  remark  that  it  must  be  very  trying  to  the  patience 
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to  teach,  etc.  Why  is  it  that  teachers  are  the  only  persons  subjected  to 
such  an  indignity  ?  Why  not  say  to  the  blacksmith  that  it  must  be  very 
dirty  work  to  make  horse-shoes  ?  Or  to  the  banker  that  he  must  be  in 
great  danger  of  taking  counterfeit  money?  Are  there  people  who  really 
think  that  teachers  are  capable  of  talking  of  nothing  but  school  ? 

To  the  student,  nothing  is  more  important  than  study  :  it  is  his  busi- 
ness. But,  there  are  times  and  places  at  which  study  is  neither  appropriate 
nor  profitable  even  for  him.  The  gain  to  be  derived  from  a  hasty  glance  at 
a  book,  the  last  half-minute  before  recitation  begins,  is  not  apparent  to  some  peo- 
ple. Nor  is  study  profitable  when  one  should  be  eating,  or  playing,  or  sleeping. 
For  the  student,  especially  the  young  student,  the  "midnight  oil"  is  about 
the  poorest  kind  of  grease  :  nor  is  the  oil  burned  long  before  daylight  much 
better.  A  teacher  of  a  village  s<^hool  not  long  since  advised  his  boys  and 
girls  to  rise  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  study.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
person  of  good  sense ;.  but  that  piece  of  advice  makes  me  incline  to  doubt 
if  the  "soft  place"  on  top  of  his  head  is  yet  hardened  to  bone.  A  young 
lady,  a  few  Sabbaths  ago,  carried  her  arithmetic  to  church,  and  read  it  in  ser- 
mon-time. But  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  her  recitation  on  Monday  was 
any  better  than  it  would  have'  been  if  she  had  left  her  book  at  home  ;  and 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  her  mind  and  heart  were  any  better  than  they 
would  have  been  had  she  stayed  with  it. 

Right  things  done  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way,  are  right. 
And  what  is  right  is  always  profitable  and  beautiful.  And  young  people 
need  to  be  taught  that  there  is  a  right  time  and  place  for  every  right  thing. 
The  advice  of  the  apostle  was  good,  when  he  said,  "Let  all  things  be  done 
decently  and  in  order."  An  Old  Boy. 


THAT  GEOGKAPHY  ARTICLE. 


We  are  driven  to  the  wall.  We  will  turn  and  fight.  We  will  submit  no 
longer.  We  were  sneered  at  yesterday,  we  are  beaten  to-day,  and  our  per- 
secutors are  preparing  to  annihilate  us  to-morrow. 

In  your  October  number.  Dr.  Sewall,  tired  and  vexed  by  a  hard  day's 
work,  crushes  by  a  single  blow  the  labor  of  years.  The  whole  plan  of  teach- 
ing geography  is  wrong.  "All  that  there  is  in  the  text-book,  is  in  the  text- 
book still,  not  a  particle  has  ever  been  transferred  to  the  brain  of  the 
student."  The  teacher,  however,  has  followed  the  book.  He  has  found 
it  "a  joy  forever."  "It  is  his  business  to  ask  questions,  observe  whether 
according  to  the  text,  the  pupil  answers  correctly,  assign  another  lesson 
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and  so  on,  day  after  day,  term  after  term,  and  year  after  year."  The  Dr. 
evidently  thinks  this  is  all  nonsense.  He  says,  "It  is  better  to  fix  four  places 
in  Spain  than  to  go  over  sixty-eight."  Granted.  But  what  are  we  or  our 
pupils  to  do  if  some  splenetic  examiner  chooses  to  ask  a  question  about  a 
fifth  place,  and  should  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  that  the  future  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  candidate  depend  upon  his  knowledge  of  that 
particular  fact  ?  One  examiner  thinks  the  candidate  ignorant  if  he  cannot 
/rive  the  population  of  J  eddo ;  another  has  the  same  opinion  if  he  cannot 
give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Jan  Mayen,  or  tell  what  river  drams  the 
Dead  Sea. 

At  last  the  Dr.  cries,  "Let  us  have  a  radical  reform."  But  how  shall 
we  ignorant  teachers  begin  it  ?  The  Dr.  does  not  tell  us  how  to  reform. 
He  and  other  great  men  have  recommended  the  very  text-books  we  are 
u&ing.  Then  they  abuse  us  for  following  their  advice,  and  for  not  making 
our  own  text-books.  Get  up  your  reform,  Dr.,  and  publish  it.  We  promise 
thoroughly  to  drill  in  it  every  pupil  who  expects  to  be  examined  at  Normal 
at  least  until  some  other  Samson  arises  to  destroy  the  Philistines.  And  in 
your  last  issue,  some  one  who  sighs  himself  "C"  responds  to  the  Dr.'s  dia- 
tribe by  a  loud  AMEN;  and  before  we  have  half  recovered  from  the  stun- 
ning reverberations,  he  has  pushed  forward  his  little  plan  to  revolutionize  the 
world.  History  !  History  and  Geography  I  When  are  we  to  find  the  time 
to  teach  the  history  of  the  world,  and  of  Polynesia  besides  ?  County  Super- 
intendents say  we  cannot  teach  the  history  of  Illinois.  How  dare  we  then 
attempt  the  task  of  teaching  the  world's  history  ?  Teach  the  world's  history 
for  the  sake  of  getting  geography  ?  What  book  shall  we  use  ?  Or,  as  is 
usually  suggested  by  would-be  reformers,  shall  we  furnish  the  knowledge 
and  teach  without  a  text-book  ?  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do, 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  drawing  all  the  maps,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and 
drill  our  pupils  until  they  can  recite  this  history,  while  representing  the 
earth's  surface  on  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  Of  course,  the  true  teacher 
will  not  pass  over  this  work  in  such  a  careless  way  that  it  shall  be  found 
necessary  to  repeat  the  process. 

Now,  gentlemen,  why  don't  you  talk  sense  ?  You  know  that  one-half  you 
require  from  the  common-school  cannot  be  done.  You  know  that  no  man 
or  woman  is  able  to  do  what  you  prescribe,  and  then  you  find  fault  because 
it  is  not  done.  Ay,  more,  you  publish  the  comrnou  school  teacher  all  over 
the  country  as  an  ignorant  good-for-nothing.  According  to  your  creed  and 
that  of  others  like  you,  he  must  know  everything  and  be  able  to  teach  every 
thing.  He  must  not  only  be  able  to  dm  w  maps  of  all  the  countries  of  the 
world,  but  he  must  be  able  to  teach  drawing  in  all  its  branches.      He  must 
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be  not  only  a  complete  master  of  the  ordinary  branches  taught  in  our  com- 
mon-schools, and  able  to  make  better  books  than  can  be  purchased  at  the 
book  stores,  but  he  must  also  be  an  animated  Cyclopedia  of  the  Natural  Sci- 
ences. He  must  be  a  pronouncing  and  descriptive  Gazetteer  of  the  world. 
He  must  be  able  to  outdo  Webster  in  defining  words.  He  should  know 
Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars,  and  all  other  Grammars,  thoroughly.  He 
must  know  Latin  and  Greek  in  order  to  teach  English  with  success.  He 
ought  to  know  German  and  French.  He  must  be  able  to  prepare  and  carry 
into  successful  operation  a  curriculum  covering  sixteen  years  of  steady  work. 
He  must — ^but  the  list  of  essentials  is  well-nigh  endless.  But  we  shall  not 
despair.  We  never  do.  Of  course  wo  intend  to  come  up  to  the  standard. 
But  you  must  give  us  a  breathing-spell  occasionally.  In  future  numbers 
give  us  some  more ;  and  though  we  may  die,  yet  will  we  bless  ye. 

A.  C.  S.  T. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  ENGLISH. 


The  teacher  is  peculiarly  liable  to  have  his  faults  fixed  upon  him  by 
his  elevation  above  openly  expressed  criticism  in  the  little  world  of  the 
school-room.  Few  teachers  escape  habits  of  expression  that  belittle  their 
influence  as  scholars,  and  impair  the  consideration  in  which  cultured  people 
hold  them.  Few  teachers  fail  to  fall  into  habitual  modes  of  giving  direc- 
tions, or  of  asking  questions  that  are  at  last  understood  by  the  pupils  who 
have  learned  their  peculiarities,  but  which  are  often  the  cause  of  much  of 
the  seeming  stupidity  of  pupils  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  proper  meaning 
of  Eaglish  sentences,  in  their  promotion  from  the  care  of  one  teacher  with 
his  peculiar  school-room  English,  to  another  with  a  new  special  language. 
Any  teacher  can  easily  extend  illustrations  by  observation  of  other  teachers, 
even  if  unable  to  detect  any  tendency  in  himself  to  a  professional  dialect 
that  is  un-English. 

The  examples,  here  given,  are  not  selected  for  their  special  offending,  but 
they  are  those  which  in  the  past  few  hours  have  come  freshly  into  notice. 
An  algebra  of  high  general  merit  contains  the  following  problem  : 

<<By  selling  my  horse  for  24  dollars,  I  lose  as  much  per  cent,  as  the 
horse  cost  me ;  what  did  I  pay  for  the  horse  ?" 

An  analysis  in  the  book  shows  that  the  author  meant  to  say  that  the 
per  cent,  of  loss,  and  the  dollars  of  cost  were  each  indicated  by  the  same 
number.  The  author's  own  pupils  might  have  learned  so  to  interpret  the 
question,  but  others  must  interpret  it  not  so  much  by  what  it  does  mean, 
AS  by  what  it  cannot  mean. 
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If  the  printer  of  the  November  Schoolmaster  has  followed  his  copy, 
some  of  the  teachers  who  made  a  poor  record  in  the  late  examinations  for 
State  certificates  may  deserve  more  credit  than  they  received.  Particularly 
in  an  examination  in  grammar,  the  applicant  should  not  be  required  to  rise 
above  the  standard  of  the  questions  themselves.  Among  the  general  ques- 
tions it  seems  that  the  candidates  were  asked  <<To  what  extent  should  text- 
books be  used  in  recitations  by  teachers  and  pupils  ?"  Probably  it  was  the 
intention  to  find  out  what  the  candidate  thought  as  to  the  use  of  books  in 
recitation  by  teachers  or  by  pupils,  but  the  applicant  should  have  a  liberal 
allowance  for  the  time  used  in  assuring  himself  of  it. 

You  print  as  a  question  in  geography,  "Were  a  line  extended  through  the 
earth  on  the  Equatorial  diameter,  and  the  same  line  extended  through  the 
earth  on  the  Polar  diameter,  how  far  would  it  project,  and  what  of  the 
earth's  mean  diameter  would  the  projection  represent  ?"  The  candidate 
who  succeeded  in  comprehending  the  extension  of  the  same  line  through 
both  the  Equatorial  diameter  and  Polar  diameter  deserves  credit  in  geome- 
try ^r  in  language,  in  addition  to  the  marks  earned  for  his  knowledge  of 
geography. 

The  following  form  of  questions  applied  to  unfamiliar  objects,  would 
puzzle  many,  and  the  candidate  might  fairly  claim  exemption  for  bad  En- 
glish in  his  answer. 

*«Name  and  give  the  height  in  feet  of  the  highest  mountain  in  North 
America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa." 

In  the  grammar-questions  appears  this  : 

•*What  is  a  simile,  metaphor,  a  figure  of  speech,  poetic  license  ?" 

Should  not  those  rejected  applicants  have  opportunity  to  tell  the  ex- 
aminers what  they  meant  by  their  answers,  rather  than  receive  comment  as 
poor  scholars?  If  teachers  who  prepare  similar  lists  of  questions  for  ex- 
aminations in  their  schools  could  exchange  with  each  other  so  as  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  general  criticism  upon  their  language,  the  questions  of  the 
State  examinations  would  be  found  too  often  a  type  of  the  daily  English  of 
the  school-room.  Jab.  H.  Blodgett. 

Rockford,  111 ,  Nov.  12,  1875. 

&3.  Neither  the  general  assembly  nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
school-district  or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever  make  any  appropria- 
tion, or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  church 
or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy, 
seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution  con- 
trolled by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever ;  nor  shall  any 
grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property  ever  be  made 
by  the  State  or  any  such  public  corporation  to  any  church  or  for  any  sectar- 
ian purpose. — Oonstitution  of  111, 
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STATE  EXAMINATION. 

1875. 

CHEMISTRY. 

1.  State  the  atomic  theory. 

2.  What  is  the  valuable  element  in  all  fuel,  burning  oils,  and  gases  ? 
Give  its  chemical  symbol,  its  atomic  weight  and  specific  gravity. 

3.  What  is  the  symbol  of  pure  water  ?  .  What  two  substances  make 
the  difference  between  the  wrinkles  of  70  and  the  smoothness  and  beauty 
of  20? 

4.  What  makes  the  difference  between  hard  and  soft  water  ? 

5.  Give  the  symbol  of  the  element  that  is  the  common  carrier  of 
creation. 

6.  Explain  combustion. 

7.  What  important  product  is  represented  by  the  symbol  C0«  ? 

8.  What  is  organic,  and  what  inorganic,  chemistry  ? 

9.  Explain  the  process  of  making  coal  gas. 

10.     Of  what  does  flour  consist  ?     Explain  the  process  of  making  light 
bread. 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Define  exponent,  power,  root,  formula,  degree,  vinculum, 
co-efficient. 

2.  Factor  a?io—y8,  a^^—b^^.  Find  the  product  of  x^-\-2y^ 
+y* — ^y — 11>  multiplied  by  x^ — 2y+3,  and  the  quotient  of 
aj3       6+2       39  X  \ 

1 h  —  divided  by H 

y3       I2y«       16  3y2       2y 

3.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  10a'+10«8j2_|.20ar*/>, 
and  2a3+2J3,  and  4^4+12^2  h^+4ta^  h+\2ab^, 

(a— by 

4.  What  is  the  reciprocal  of ? 

(a— by 

5.  Define  involution,  evolution  and  equation.     Expand  by  the 
Binomial  Formula,  (l+x^)^. 

6.  What  is  the  5th  rout  of  ajS+Saj^+lOajS+lOiB^+Saj+l  ? 

7.  Reduce  a^,  (5^)^,  and  (3(?)^  to  forms  having  a  common 
index. 

8.  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8  and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  is 
152 ;  what  are  the  numbers  ? 
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9.  Find  two  nunjbers,  such  that  their  sum,  their  product,  and 
the  difference  of  their  squares  shall  be  all  equal  to  each  other. 

10.  Three  mason?,  A,  B  and  C,  are  to  build  a  wall.  A  and  B 
jointly  can  build  the  wall  in  12  days  ;  B  and  C  cam  accomplish  it  in 
20  days,  and  A  and  C  in  15  days.  How  many  days  would  each  re- 
quire to  build  the  wall,  and  in  what  time  will  they  finish  it  if  all  three 
work  together  ? 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  matter  of  geometry  ? 

2.  Define  a  point,  a  line,  a  surface,  volume. 

3.  From  a  point  without  a  given  line,  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  line. 

4.  Draw  a  common  tangent  to  two  given  circles. 

5.  The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  De- 
monstrate. 

6.  Given  a  circle  the  radius  of  which  is  5,  required  the  radius  of  a 
circle  with  twice  the  area. 

7.  A  triangle  and  a  parallelogram  have  equal  bases  and  equal  alti- 
tudes, the  triangle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  parallelogram.     Demonstrate. 

8.  How  is  an  angle  generated  and  measured  ? 

9.  An  arc  of  a  circle  is  less  than  any  line  which  envelopes  it  and  has 
the  same  extremities. 

10.     Define  a  proposition,  a  theorem,  a  problem,  a  scholium,  a  corollary, 
a  postulate,  and  a  lemma. 

NATURAL    HISTORY. 

1 .  Define  Zoology.     W  by  should  it  be  studied  \ 

2.  What  is  an  animal  ?     How  is  an  animal  distinguished  from  a  plant  ? 

3.  Name  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  What  ani- 
mal stands  at  the  head  of  the  Vertebrates  ?     Give  the  reason. 

4.  Name  the  principal  orders  of  the  class  Mammalia. 

5.  Describe  the  order  Carnivora  j  also  the  most  noted  family  of  this 
order. 

6.  Give  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  class  of  birds.  De- 
scribe three  birds,  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  most  noted  ones  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

7.  What  are  insects  ?     Describe  the  Coleoptera. 

8.  What  are  MoUusks  ?     Describe  a  Gasteropod. 

9.  What  are  Radiates  ?     Describe  a  Crinoid. 
10.     Describe  the  Protozoans. 
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MATHEMATICAL  CORNER. 


Solutions  to  Problems  in  last  Schoolmaster. 

Problem  1.  Assume  16  as  the  number  of  feet  the  body  falls  in  first 
second,  instead  of  sixteen  and  one-twelfth.  Let  x  r^  the  number  of  seconds 
it  rises,  y  =z  the  number  it  falls,  then  (1)  x  +  //  =  7,  and  (2)  Wx2  — 16 
y«  =  84.     • 

Divide  {2 )  through  hy  4,  and 

(3^  4/2  —4^2^21. 

Substitute  value  of  x  found  from  (1},  and 

(4)4  (7— y)2— 4y2^  21,  from  which 

(5)  56 .y  =z  175,  or y  =  3i  ;.  hence  x  =  3|. 

Hence  16x2  =240i  f t ,  first  answer  ;  and 

32x31  =  124  ft.,  second  answer. 

The  above  is  substantially  the  solution  given  by  H.  C.  C. 

J.  W.  sends  a  correct  solution  ;  but  more  complex. 

Problem  2.  As  the  sp.  gr.  of  cork  is  |,  the  force  necessary  to 
sink  6  cu.  inches  of  cork  in  water,  is  the  weight  of  4^  cu.  inches  of  water; 
or  as  lead  in  water  weighs  ten  times  as  much  as  water,  one- tenth  of 
f  cu.  inches  of  lead,  or  .45  inches,  are  needed  to  sink  the  cork.  Now,  add 
lead  enough  to  weigh  one  pound  in  water :  it  will  take  ^  of  jf  ^  of  1728 
iaches,  or  2.7648  inches.  The  total  amount  of  lead  required  is  3.2148 
inches.  This  solution  varies  but  little  from  that  of  H.  C.  C.  J.  W. 
obtained  a  correct  result,  but  he  uses  algebra.  C.  D.  fails  to  give  his 
answer  in  inches. 

Problems : 

1.  It  is  required  to  find  three  square  numbers  in  Arithmetical  Pro- 
gression, such  that,  if  from  each  its  square  root  be  taken,  the  remainders 
shall  be  squares  ?  J .  M. 

2.  To  find  the  relation  of  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle  to  the 
diameter  of  the  inscribed  circle.  State  this  relation  as  a  theorem  and  give 
the  Demonstration,      Deduce  Corollaries.  J.  W. 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


1.      What  is  the  best  method  of  explaining  Cube  Root?  E.  T. 

The  Algebraic  Method  is  the  onlt/  one.     What  is  called  an  explanation 
by  the  use  of  blocks,  is  merely  an  illustration.     For  most  pupils  in  classes 
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in  arithmetic,  it  is  best  to  attempt  no  explanation  ;    simply,  be  sure  that 
they  can  do  the  work,  ntatly^  quickly ^  accurately, 

2.  I  native  that  Illinois  is  pronrmnced  IPlinoi^  IlHi^noicCy  and  IPli^noiy; 
trhick  is  preferable,  and  why?  P.  F.  Y. 

There  is  no  good  authority  for  the  third  pronunciation  given  above ; 
the  others  are  allowable,  but  we  prefer  the  second.  We  do  so  because  it  is 
following  the  same  tendency  towards  making  the  sound  correspond  to  the 
Jelling,  which  has  given  us  the  present  pronunciation  of  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
Des  Moines,  etc  ,  we  believe  it  will  be  the  universal  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  before  long.  The  first  is  the  old  pronunciation ,  and  many  still  con- 
teod  for  it  strenuously :  but  it  is  neither  English,  French  nor  Choctaw. 

3.  Is  it  well  to  furnish  chillren  with  books  tchen  the  parent.^  mU  not  f 
When  they  xcill  not.  No.     When  they  can  not.  Yes. 

4.  Shoidd  left-handed  children  be  made  to  use  the  right  hand  in  writimjf 
If  you  can  iiuluce  them  to  use  the  right  hand  cheerfully,  they  will  proba- 
bly thank  you  hereafter  j  but,  probably  it  is  not  best  to  make   them  do  so. 


The  President^  Mes^aije,  This  is  a  very  long  document,  and  contains 
many  statements  of  general  interest,  and  some  valuable  suggestions  and  re- 
eommendations.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  President  does  not  write  better  En- 
glish ;  and  we  think  this  criticism  is  called  for,  after  making  a  large  allow- 
ance for  the  telegraph  and  the  types.  The  President  discusses  several 
topics  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the  centennial  year  of  our  history. 
Among  these  the  Educational  question  is  put  first,  and  most  prominent. 
The  gist  of  what  he  has  to  say  here  was  fore-shadowed  by  his  late  speech  at 
Des  Moines.  The  following  extract  presents  his  central  thought  on  this 
topic : 

We  are  a  republic  whereof  one  man  is  as  good  us  another  before  the  law.  Under  such  a 
fonnof  government  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  should  be  possessed  of  education 
utd iDtelli^ence  enough  to  casta  vote  with  the  rl^i^ht  nnderstandiug  of  its  meaning.  A  large 
MocUtioD  of  l{^nonint  men  cannot  for  any  coni*lderable  time  oppose  a  successful  resistance  to 
ijrannj  as  oppressive  from  the  educated  few:  they  will  luevitably  sink  in  acquiescence  to  the 
will  of  intellij^ence,  whether  directed  by  demagogue  or  by  priestcraft.  Hence,  the  education  of 
the  masses  bccomeB  of  the  first  necessity  for  the  preservatiou  of  our  Institutions.  They  are 
worth  preserving  because  they  have  secured  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  proportion  of  the 
popalation  of  any  form  of  government  vet  devised^  All  other  forms  of  government  approach  it 
flnt  in  proportion  to  the  general  diffusion  of  education  and  Independence  of  thought  and  ac- 
donae  the  primary  step;  therefore,  to  our  advancement  in  all  that  has  marked  our  progress  in 
Uie  past  century,  1  suggest  fur  vour  consideration,  and  most  earnestly  recommend  it,  that  a 
coBstitaiional  amendment  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  for  ratification, 
Biking  it  the  duty  of  each  of  the  several  States  to  establish  and  forever  maintain  free  public 
Khoob,  adequate  to  the  education  of  all  children  in  the  rudimentary  branches,  within  their 
Kvpective  limits,  irrespective  of  sex.  color,  birth-place  or  religion,  and  forbidding  the  teaching 
iarald  schools  of  religions. atheistic  or  pagan  text ;  and  prohibiting  the  grant  of  any  of  the  school 
fnitdd  or  school  taxes,  or  anv  part  thereof,  either  bv  legislatures,  municipalities  or  others,  for 
ibe  benefit  of  any  other  sabject,  of  any  natuie  or  kind  whatever. 
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Near  the  end  he  reiterates  his  recommendations  on  these  points  in  the 
following  words : 

Aa  this  will  be  the  last  annual  mceea<?e  I  shall  have  the  honor  of  trau!*mittiu^  to  Coiiifrefti* 
before  my  succegsor  is  chosen,  I  will  repeat  or  recapitulate  the  qucslione  which  I  deem  of  vital 
importance  to  be  legislated  upon  and  settled  at  this  session ;  First,  that  the  States  hhall  be  re- 
quired to  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common-school  education  to  eyery  child  within  their 
limits;  Second,  no  tenets  shall  ever  be  taught  in  any  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  State,  Nation,  or  by  the  proceeds  of  any  tax  levied  upon  any  community ;  make  edncatioii 
compulsory,  so  far  as  to  deprive  all  persons  who  cannot  read  and  write  from  becomin^r  voter* 
after  the  year  1890,  disfrancnising  none,  however,  on  the  ground  of  illiteracy  who  may  be  voters 
at  the  time  this  amendment  takes  effect. 

3.  Declare  the  Church  and  State  forever  separate  and  distinct,  but  each  free  witbin  lu 
proper  sphere,  and  that  all  church  property  shall  bear  Its  own  proportion  of  taxation. 

It  is  desirable  that  questions  of  education  should  be  mixed  up  with 
politics  as  little  as  may  be ;  but,  if  legislation  must  deal  with  them,  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  of  the  right  kind.  And,  as  there  are  certain 
things  respecting  schools  that  we  believe  the  American  people  have  luade 
up  their  minds  upon,  perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  forestall  all  future  excite- 
ment respecting  them  is  to  embody  the  convictions  of  the  people  in  our  fun- 
damental law. 


It  is  a  significant  fact,  in  connection  with  President  Grant's  recommen- 
dation, that  Mr.  Blaine,  who  is  perhaps  a  candidate  for  high  office,  has  seen 
fit  to  express  in  a  published  letter,  his  recommendation  that  a  provision  be 
placed  in  the  national  constitution  similar  to  the  one  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion of  Illinois, — forbidding  any  sectarian  division  of  the  public  school- 
funds,  forever.  It  would  seem  that  the  Republican  party  has  determined  to 
make  this  an  issue  in  the  next  general  election:  and  doubtless  its  leaders  ex- 
pect to  make  political  capital  out  of  it,  as  there  seems  good  reason  to  sup 
pose  they  may.  But,  we  hear  whisperings  from  some  prominent  democrats 
which  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  propose  to  prevent  any  gain  to  the  Repub- 
licans from  this  source,  by  placing  themselves  on  .similar  ground.  We  care 
not  what  party  gains  the  glory,  so  that  our  public-school  system  is  forever 
removed  beyond  the  interference  of  mischievous  meddlers  ;  and  from  pres- 
ent appearances,  it  looks  as  though  the  movements  lately  made  by  their  ene- 
mies in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  would  return  to  plague  their  inventctrs  :  -  it  is 
just  possible  that  somebody  has  fired  off  a  boomerang  that  may  come  back 
in  an  unpleasant  way.  At  any  rate,  we  are  confident  as  we  always  have 
been,  that  the  result  will  be  that  "School  will  keep."  And  we  reiterate 
what  we  have  said  in  these  pages  so  many  times  before,  that  we  believe  there 
is  nothing  outside  of  the  schools  themselves  that  their  friends  need  to  fear. 


By  referring  to  our  premium  list  it  will  be  seen  that  we  offer  Webster'.s 
Unabridged  Dictionary  for  fifteen  subscribers  and  twenty-two  and  a  half 
dollars,  or  Worcester's  for  twelve  subscribers  and  eighteen  dollars.  These 
are  liberal  terms.  Our  other  offers  are  equally  generous.  Examine  the 
list: 
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The  appeal  of  the  Centennial  committee  appears  in  this  number. 

The  generosity  of  our  legislature  shows  the  estimation  in  which  the  edu- 
cational interests  are  held  by  that  body. 

The  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of 
the  state.  To  raise  a  fund  of  ten  thousand  dollars  will  require  considerable 
poafa ;  but  it  can  be  done.  Illinois  is  no  longer  a  western  state,  in  the  sense 
in  which  New  England  uses  the  term.  Her  schools  take  rank  with  any  in 
the  Union,  and  if  the  fact  is  not  apparent  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  it 
will  be  because  we  have  not  represented  them  fairly.  Take  hold,  friends, 
and  push ! 


Schoolmasters  are  actually  beginning  to  cut  a  figure  in  the  politics 
of  the  country.  The  powers  that  be  (ot  that  would  be,)  have  somehow  or 
other  got  the  notion  that  schools  are  something  beside  '<a  glittering  gener- 
ality'' to  refer  to  on  national  holidays.  Well,  gentlemen,  better  late  than 
never  I  We  will  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  an  election  coming,  and 
believe  in  disinterested  patriotism. 

The  schools  are  of  prime  consideration.  We  have  been  trying  to  teach 
our  politicians  that  fact  these  many  years.  If  they  conclude  that  the  edu- 
cational interests  are  so  strong  that  they  can  safely  be  ignored  no  longer, 
we  forgive  them  for  past  neglect,  and  hope  to  see  such  little  items  as 
National  University,  no  division  of  school  fund  on  account  of  sects,  &c.,&c., 
promptly  attended  to. 

Br.  Sewall's  article  on  "Geography,"  that  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  seems  to  have  occasioned  quite  a  stir  in 
pedagogic  circles.  The  Doctor  doubtless  indulged  in  some  latitude  of 
expression,  but  it  is  evident  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  When 
pupils  study  geography  for  four  or  five  years  and  find  themselves  unable  to 
tell  whether  the  Rhine  flows  into  the  Caspian  sea  or  the  Gulf  of  the  Suez, 
there  is  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  something  isn't  altogether  wholesome 
among  the  Danes. 

What  is  the  trouble  ?  Poor  teaching,  of  course.  Well,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  teaching  ? 

1.  Teachers  are  attempting  too  much  with  their  classes.  The  mem- 
ory cannot  hold  the  vast  number  of  facts  that  most  books  give,  and  that 
most  teachers  ask  their  pupils  to  learn. 

2.  The  facts  selected  to  be  learned  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
key  facts.  Thus  it  is  better  to  know  the  direction  and  extent  of  a  water- 
shed than  the  location  of  a  dozen  towns.  Its  direction  determines  the 
general  course  of  the  rivers,  has  much  to  do  with  climate,  and,  consequently, 
with  productions  and  occupations. 
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3.  Hence,  the  study  should  not  be  a  pure  memoriter.  Pupils  should, 
form  the  habit  of  detecting  relationships  between  facts,  since  related  facts 
are  more  easily  held. 

4.  The  sketching  of  horizontal  forms  should  be  insisted  upon.  This 
exercise  gives  a  local  habitation  to  facts.  The  crayon  leaves  its  mark  and 
if  the  pupil  doesn't  kiioic  the  shape  he  cannot  delineate  it  on  the  board. 

5.  Review !  review !  !  review  !  I ! 

So  geography  should  cultivate  the  memory,  inculcate  habits  of  general- 
ization, and  teach  pupils  that  definiteness  is  the  characteristic  of  scholarship. 


The  Schoolmaster  has  little  to  say  for  himself  just  now ;  he  has 
sounded  his  own  praises  lately  quite  as  much  as  consists  with  his  native 
modesty.  The  year  just  closed  has  been  the  most  prosperous  in  his  career, 
and  the  outlook  is  still  brighter.  He  puts  forth  no  pledges  ;  he  only  asks 
that  you  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past.  He  thanks  his  many  friends,  his 
advertising  patrons,  his  canvassers,  his  contributors,  and  his  readers,  for 
kindnesses  already  shown  ;  and  he  bespeaks  their  good  offices  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

With  this  number  we  begin  a  new  year,  and  the  Schoolmaster  a  new 
volume.  It  is  well,  as  we  pass  the  mile  stone,  to  stop  for  a  little,  and  look 
before  and  after.  But  we  propose  to  leave  our  readers  to  furnish  their  own 
New-year  thoughts,  chiefly.  Are  we  wiser  than  we  were  one  year  ago  ? 
Did  we  map  out  for  ourselves  some  definite  field  of  intellectual  work  ?  If 
so,  did  we  cultivate  that  field,  even  in  spite  of  difficulties,  till  it  bore  tangi- 
ble fruit  ?  Above  all  things  are  we  better  than  we  were  one  year  ago  ; — 
better  teachers : — better  men  and  women  1  Have  we  formed  definite  plans 
for  the  new  year?     Or  shall  we  drift? 

In  spite  of  some  discouragements,  the  general  outlook  is  hopeful.  The 
fact  that  politicians  expect  to  make  political  capital  by  coming  forward  as 
the  champions  of  Free  Schools,  shows  that  these  shrewd  observers  of  the 
national  thought  believe  that,  deep  in  the  American  heart,  nothing  is  more 
sacredly  cherished  than  the  Free  School.  And  they  are  wise  in  this  belief. 
Let  teachers  see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  their  influence  extends,  the  schools  are 
worthy  of  this  sacred  trust. 


A  township  trustee  who  has  just  ordered  the  Schoolmaster,  for  next 
year,  to  be  sent  to  the  directors  in  four-fifths  of  the  districts  in  his  township, 
says,  "Teachers  hereabouts  say  that  they  cannot  afford  to  subscribe.  I  do 
not  like  to  accuse  them  of  Jihhing,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  they  ought 
to  lake y  pay  for y  and  reac/,  some  good  educational  periodical."      So  it  will 
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seem  to  any  person  of  ordinary  capacity ;  and  this  we  know,  that  teachers 
who  cannot  afford  a  dollar  or  two  to  prepare  themselves  for  better  work  will 
find  probably  that  their  directors  cannot  afford  to  increase  their  wages  j  and 
r  think  they  cannot  afford  to  employ  them  at  all.  Nor  would  it  be  strange 
if  the  directors  should  think  as  we  do  before  long.  Teachers  whom  we  have 
knoi^n  to  rise  in  their  profession,  have  always  been  those  who  xoould  afford 
to  improve  themselves. 


Is  not  this  number  of  the  Schoolmaster  a  little  better  than  any  that 
we  have  ever  given  you  before  ?  Dr.  Edwards's  article  will  be  worth 
more  than  the  price  of  the  Schoolmaster  for  a  year  to  many  of  our  readers 
if  they  will  only  Hudij  it.  Dr.  Gregory,  too,  says  something  about 
"Brains"  that  is  admirably  fitted  to  go  with  the  Psychology.  We  prize 
rery  highly  the  article  on  "Common  Schools" ;  it  is  a  genuine  thing,  and  it 
eomes  from  a  class  of  teachers  that  we  desire  especially  to  benefit.  We  do 
not  mean  to  ignore  the  wants  of  Professors,  Superintendents  and  graded 
%hool  teachers ;  but  if  any  feel  that  a  large  part  of  our  matter  is  better 
suited  to  the  common-school  work,  we  are  glad  of  it.  That  is  just  as  we 
mean  to  have  it.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  teachers  in  common-schools  will 
send  us  more  communications.  We  cannot  speak  of  all  the  articles,  but  we 
are  sure  that  we  are  giving  our  readers  the  worth  of  their  money ;  and  we 
hare  the  best  of  evidence  that  our  labors  are  not  unappreciated. 


BBV€;iTi@^AL  IJfTELLMGEJfCE. 

Morgan  County. — The  Teachers'  Association  of  Morgan  county  held  a  regular 
sedon  at  Jacksonville,  December  4th,  in  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  in 
courthouse. 

On  account  of  the  disagreeable  state  of  the  weather,  the  attendance  wais  poor 
dnring  the  morning  session  ;  but  in  the  afternoon  we  were  glad  to  see  every  seat 
filled. 

Among  the  prominent  members  of  the  audience  were  several  young  ladies  of 
the  Illinois  Female  College,  of  this  city. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10  o'«lock  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Higffins,  with  Miss  Emma  C.  Pierson  as  Secretary. 

We  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  during  the  forenoon  session,  but  we 
aw  confident  tjiat  the  work  went  on  with  its  usual  zeal,  when  Mr.  Higgins  was  in  the 
chair. 

After  opening  exercises,  Mr.  Mc Adams  favored  the  audience  with  a  recitation 
entitled,  *'Dajius  Green  and  his  Flying-Machine." 

Mr.  Higgins  then  made  some  remarks  on  the  imnortance  of  well- arranged  pro- 
grrammes  in  the  country  schools,  which  was  followed  oy  discussion  of  same. 

The  subject  of  Arithmetical  Progression  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Van  Winkle, 
followed  by  discussion  of  same. 

The  * 'Common  difficulties  in  district  schools,"  came  next  under  consideration. 
Several  suggestions  were  made  by  which  these  obstacles  might  be  more  effectually 
removwl. 
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A  paper  was  then  read  by  J.  R.  Richardson  on  the  subject  of  "Compulsory 
Education,"  Supt.  Higgins  taking  the  ne^tive  side  of  this  question. 

Having  listened  to  an  essay  bv  Miss  Hiu^t,  an  oration  by  Mr.  Davidson,  and 
the  critic's  report  by  Miss  Lou  Williamson,  the  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the  8th 
of  Januarj'  next.  Committkk. 

REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE   FOR   NOVEMBER  1875. 


Chicajjo, ,41 

Uanninal,  Mo., 1 

Belleville, I  1 

Decatur,  |  1  \ 

Denver,  Col.,  j  1 

Rock  Island |  1  I 

Danville, 

Pekin, 

Wareaw, 

Lincoln, 

Paris, 

Marehalltown, 

Morris 

Macomb, 

Amboy,  

Shelby  ville,. 
Aurora,  West  Div.,., 
West  Champaign,.. 
Clinton,  . 
Pontlac,. , 
Wilmington, 
Rochelle.. 
Rushville,. 
Lacon, , 
Petersburg,. 
Lena,. 
Warren, . 
Griggsvllle,, 
Monticello, 
Collinsville,. , 
Marshall, 
Lexington, . 
Chenoa, . 
Farmington, . 
W.  Belvidere, . 
Anna,  Union  Co.,. 
£1  Paso,  S.  Ward. 

Marine, 

Bethalto. 

Hey  wortn, 

Altona, 

Wcstfleld 

Buda, 


1 
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....:j.  L.  Pickard. 
687  ♦G.  W.  Mason. 
630  Henry  Raab. 
857|£.  A.  Gastman. 
. . . .  ]  Aaron  Gove. 
681  J.  F.  Everett. 

.  Chas.  I.  Parker. 
401  Geo.  Colvin. 
408  John  T.Long. 
225  L.  Kingsburry. 
227,  A.  Harvey. 
478' C  P.  Rogers. 
191 1 M.  Waters. 
485,  J.  G.  Shedd. 
107!  L.  T.  Regan. 
248,  T.  F.  Dove. 
200!  L.  M.  Hastings. 
187,  W.  H.  Lanninjff. 
420  I.  Wilkinson. 

C.  H.  Rew. 
R.  H.  Beggs. 
P.  R,  Walker. 
Harvey  A.  Smith. 

D.  H.  Pingrey. 
M.  C.  Connelly. 

79  C.  W.  Moore. 
13'>  D.  E.  Garver. 
188  A.  C.  Cotton. 
184  P.  T.  Nichols. 

86  C.  A.  Singletary. 
102  L.  S.  Kilbom. 

78  J.  W.  Payne. 

70  DanielJ.  Poor. 
117 1  Henry  C.  Cox. 
105  H.J.  SherriH. 

64  A.  B.  Strowger. 
119,  fi   B.  Lakin. 

74  Wm.  E.  Lehr. 
....|B.  F.  Stocks. 

fiO  S.  B.  Wadsworth. 
>  J.  H.  Stickney. 

62  Wm.  H.  Brown. 

67iJ.N.  Wilkinson. 


9*N0TICE.— These  reports  mast  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insurd publication. 
♦Principal  of  High  School. 

Whiieside  County. — Edttor  Schoolmaster  :  We  had  a  profitable  time  at 
Tampico  on  Friday  and  Saturday  last.  Dedication  exercises  in  evening,  10th  inst., 
Friday,  and  Institute  on  Saturday.  Tampico  village  now  rejoices  in  a  new  and 
tasty  building  and  a  corps  of  live  teachers.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bastian,  Principal,  and 
Miss  Kate  Fuller,  assistant,  llie  building  is  a  model  of  neatness  and  taste,  and 
the  citizens  feel  justly  proud  of  their  schools.  Four  teachers  were  made  happy  by 
passing  in  their  names  for  the  * 'Schoolmaster;"  most  of  those  present  having  at- 
tendeathe  Normal  last  summer  were  then  made  subscribers.         0.  M.  Crary. 
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Winnebago  County. — We  have  i*eceived  a  copy  of  the  Rockford  Gazette  contain- 
ing the  late  report  to  the  Supervisors,  of  Mrs.  Carpenter,  the  County  Superintend- 
ent. We  learn  from  it  that  there  were  7.721  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom  a  trifle  more 
than  half  were  jfirls:  there  were  298  teachers,  of  whom  86  were  mab»s:  total  wages 
paid  to  teachp^^".  ^i'S.6H)..'U :  highe.«t  monthlv  wafres  to  male  teacher,  $l:^l*-53.V, 
lowest  5f2.i:  hijrhest  monthly  wages  to  female  teacher.  $50.  lowest.  $18;  average 
length  of  .schools.  8 ^2  months.  We  clip  the  following  suggestive  sentences  from 
the  report : 

Tbcre  has  been  a  gradual  raieing  of  the  grade  required  for  certificates.  By  requiring  teach- 
ers to  attend  examination  every  year,  instead  of  renewing  their  eecond-gradc  certilicateB,  I 
have  foand  that  in  almo«>t  every  case  they  have  formed  the  habit  of  study,  and  have  done  better 
vork  the  second  time.  *  ♦  *  ♦  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  twice,  and  many  of  them  three 
or  four  timet,  lu  most  of  the  schools  I  have  seen  a  steady  growth  in  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  A 
^reat  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  schools  is  the  freqneiit  change  of  teachers.  It  is  a  rare 
ibing  for  a  teacher  to  remain  in  one  school  longer  than  one  year,  and  many  schools  have  a 
change  of  teachers  every  term.  *  *  •  *  I  have  found,  while  visiting  schools,  that  frequently 
much  good  can  be  accomplished  by  seeing  the  directors^  and  pointing  out  to  them  the  particular 
Deeds  of  their  school.  I  have  asked  directors  to  visit  the  schools  with  me.  which  they  have  fre- 
qaently  done.  I  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  young  teachers  the  fact  that  very  much  can 
lie  done  by  self-culture.  If  they  will  realize  that  the  work  of  preparation  should  be  of  life- 
long duration,  we  can  expect  much  good  work  even  from  those  who  should  have  more  age  and 
advantages  before  enierins  the  field. 

A  great  mistake  is  maHc  in  the  country-schools,  in  placing  more  value  on  arithmetic  than 
.m  any  or  all  other  studies.  *  ♦  ♦  •  We  have  had  ten  teachers'  meetlnsfs  during  the  year, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  teachers.  They  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
rounty,  so  that  we  have  met  the  most  of  the  teachers  in  this  way.  At  these  meetings,  we  have 
rndeavored  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  fact  that  their  duty  Is  not  all  done  when  they  teach 
merely  the  things  that  parents  request  them  to  teach.  They  should  set  themselves  to  work  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  such  studies  as  they  think  the  pupils  should  take ;  for,  in  the  most  of 
cajtee,  they  are  better  judges  than  the  parents.  If  the  teacher  is  desirous  of  accomplishing  this 
rnd,  he  will  succeed.  •  ♦  *  *  We  have,  during  the  year,  organized  a  Directors^  Associa- 
tion ,  which  is  to  meet  at  least  twice  a  year. 

The  naale  pupils  of  the  Second  Grammar  School  in  East  Rockford.  gave  their 
ma.<ter  a  sixteen  pound  turkey  for  Thanksgiving.  The  gift  was  accompanied  by  a 
witty  note  signed  "The  Boj^s."     We  like  that — both  the  act,  and  that  signature. 

jfackson  County. — We  have  made  arrangements  for  a  Teiichers'  Institute  at  this 
place  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  January,  and  expect  them  to  organize  a  monthly  Insti- 
tute. Our  Co.  Supt.,  Dr.  Redd,  is  alive  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  we  hope 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Carbondale  professors.  Tin-:  Schoolmaster  will  be 
remembered  at  the  Institute.  Joseph  Harker. 

Bureau  County  has  begun  holding  Local  Institutes.  The  first  was  held  Dec. 
-id  and  4th,  in  connection  with  the  dedication  of  a  new  school  building  at  Olio. 
The  programme  was  practical,  containing  such  topics  as  "how  to  use  primary 
charts."     "How  to  teach  fractions.  &c." 

We  notice  Mr.  G.  P.  Peddicord,  a  last  year's  Normalite.  is  teaching  at  Walnut 
in  this  county,  and  learn  that  he  is  doing  good  work.  W. 

Mason  County. — Schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  Mason  county.  Our 
teachers  are  wide-awake  and  are  doing  splendid  work.  We  hold  Local  Institutes 
at  three  places  in  the  county.  Havana,  Mason  City  and  Forest  City,  which  gives  us 
a  meeting  almost  every  Saturday  in  the  month.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the 
Schoolmaster,  and  would  advise  every  teacher  in  the  State  to  take  it. 

S.  M.  Badger,  Co.  Supt. 

Montgomery  County.— K  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Litchfield,  Nov.  27th. 
Me*sr«.  I>ewelJ,  Mason,  Zimmerman,  Dickson,  Berry,  Supt.  Springer  and  others 
tcok  part-.     A  goo<l  time  is  reported. 

KememberTHE  Schoolmaster,  friends! 

Kankakee  County. — Item  1. — The  first  of  a  series  of  four  sectional  Institutes 
was  held  in  the  town  of  ICssex,  commencing  Nov.  16th,  and  continued  four  days. 
Twenty  or  more  teachers,  representing  three  towns,  were  present. 

Prof.  Jona.  Piper,  of  Chicago,  took  charge,  and  with  his  peculiar  adaptability 
for  the  work,  gave  the  teachers  good,  thorough  drills  in  teaching  the  funoamental 
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principles  of  the  branches  they  are  expected  to  teach  in  school.  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  were  occupied  by  Prof.  Piper  and  Rev.  J.  Higby,  of  Grundy  Co., 
in  practical  talks  upon  educational  matters. 

Item  2.— From  annual  report,  I  find  that  we  have  the  following: 

No.  of  persons  under  Sly rs.  of  age 19,609 

*'  *'       between  6  and  21 8,588 

No.  eiiroUed 6.478 

Total  No.  teachers *68 

Paid  teachers |4a,e©S.14 

Special  Ux 47,188.96 

We  take  the  following  from  the  Educational  Department  of  \hQ  Aurora  Beacon. 

At  the  call  of  the  State  Snpcrlntendcnt,  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  a  number  of  educational  workers 
met  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  19th  ult..  to  determine  what  Illinois  ought  to  do  to  represent 
her  educational  progress  and  present  condition,  at  the  approaching  Centennial  Exposition. 
About  twenty-five  persons,  representing  the  different  school  interests  of  the  State,  were  present. 
The  Colleges,  Normal  Schools.  Graded  Schools,  County  Superln tendency,  Boards  of  Education 
and  Book  Publishers  were  each  well  represented. 

The  meeting  was  held  In  the  rooms  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Plckard,  by  whose  nomination  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter  was  made  President. 

After  stating  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Etter  called  upon  different  persons  to  express 
their  views.  Several  hours  were  spent  In  an  informal  expression  of  views,  after  which  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  systemize  the  suggestions  made,  and  report  a  plan  of  procedure. 

A  committee  on  finance  was  appointed  to  suggest  a  method  of  raising  means  to  defray  the 
expense  that  will  be  Involved. 

The  following  general  plan  was  agreed  upon,  which,  with  slight  modiflcations  and  addi- 
tions, is  the  one  prepared  by  Supt's  J.  L.  Pickard.  of  Chicago,  J.  H.  Smart,  of  Indiana,  and  A. 
J.  Rlckoff,  of  Cleveland,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Teachers^  Association  at  its 
last  session,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  like  national  purpose : 
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APPLIANCES. 
RESULTS. 
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fl.  High  Schools. 
I  8.  Normal  Schools. 
\  8,  Colleges. 
I  8.  Universities. 
\\.  Professional  Schools. 
Ground  Elevations. 
Inside  Plans. 
Heating  and  Ventilating. 
'    Fact. 
Model. 

Representation. 
8.  Apparatus. 

1.  Org.nl«tIo„..|»;  gj»?^%  <,,  study. 
,.  Teacher..  ^:  ordinary. 

8.  Text-Books. 
A   T«>»«,^n«     J 1.  Reference. 
4.  Libraries,    j-g   circulating. 
6.  School  Journals. 

\  1.  State. 
Institutions  and  Associations.   )-2.  County. 
I         ^  18.  Local. 

\  f  1.  Primary  School. 

I  8.  Grammar  School. 

1.  Programmes  \  8.  Normal  School. 
'/A  I  4.  College. 

5  1  [6.  Universities. 

g  I  r  1.  Examlnetlon  Papers,  prepared  on  time. 

CG  -{  I  2.  Compositions,  prepared  on  time  or  at  will. 

S  I  2.  Pupils'  Work.  \  8.  Specimens  of  Penmanship. 

►H  I  M.  Botanical. 

8.  Collections.  <  2.  Zoological. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  Bcheme  Is  embraced  In  three  grand  divieionp.  It  was  thought 
Adv1»able,  because  of  the  great  amuaot  of  work  to  be  accomplished,  to  separate  each  grand  i.i- 
Tislon  Into  two  sections,  and  assign  each  to  a  committee  of  three. 

The  committees  are  as  follows: 

HISTOBY  OF   PRIVATE  SCHOOI^. 

Hod.  Newton  Bateman,  of  Galesbarg,  chairman. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Stnrtevant,  Jaclcsonville. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Locke,  Lebanon. 

BISTORT    or    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Hon.  S.  M.  Etter.  Springfield,  chairman. 
Prof.  J.  V.  N.  Standlsh,  Galesburg. 
Prof  Samuel  Willard,  Chicago. 

▲PPLIANCBS.—  FIRST  GROVP. 

Dr.  Robert  Allyn.  Southern  Normal,  chairman. 
Sap' I  E.  L.  Wells,  Ogle  county. 
Prof.  D.  B.  Parkinson.  Carbondale. 

APPLIANCES.— SECOND  QROUP. 

W.  B.  Powell,  Aurora,  chairman. 
Hun.  Duane  Doty,  Chicago. 
Prof.  B.  C.  Hewett,  Normal. 

RESULTS.-  FIRST  SECTION. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Plckard,  Chicago,  chairman. 
Prof.  Delano.  Chicago  Normal. 
Prof.  D.  S.  Wentworth,  Bnglewood. 

RESULTS.— SECOND  DIVISION. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Raymond,  Bloomington,  chairmau. 
Dr.  Thomas,  State  Entomologist,  Carbondale. 
i^of.  Forbes,  Curatoi  of  State  Museum  at  Normal. 

The  departmen/B  of  history  will  be  understood  readily  by  our  readers.  Some  brief  expla- 
nations respecting  other  departments  may  not  be  amiss.  In  the  first  group  of  appliances,  ft  is 
prr>pofied  to  represent  the  early  condition,  the  several  stages  of  advancement,  and  the  present 
(•laie,  by  >«roall  mo<!eIs,  engravinjrs.  or  photoL'raphs.  of  the  old  time  log  school-house  with  its 
•^rvai^i'd-paper  windows,  the  old  time  flab  seatd  upon  the  puncheon  floor  In  front  of  the  stick  and 
mad  firepiace;  the  more  pretentioun  and  really  comfortable  frame  building  with  its  pine  desks, 
>«at»  and  tttove;  and  the  modern  palatial  structure  with  its  complete  appointments  and  conve- 
nient arrangements.  Floor  plaiin  will  be  given.  The  appointments  will  include  the  various 
modes  of  ventilating,  heating  and  seating,  with  specimens. 

lutbe  second  group  of  appliances  will  be  given  systems  of  grading,  and  courses  of  study; 
the  various  grades  of  teachers'  certificates,  and  questions  showing  what  is  required  to  obtain 
one  of  them';  a  presentation  of  the  work  and  objects  of  special  teachers ;  ancient  and  modern 
text-books,  maps  and  charts ;  number  of  reference  and  circulating  libraries  with  their  catalogues ; 
tiles  of  school  journals;  programmes  of  local,  county  and  state  associations,  etc. 

In  the  first  division  of  results,  there  will  be  represented  programmes  of  the  daily  exercises 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  and  four  varieties  of  work  done  by 
the  pupils. 

The  first  is  to  be  a  written  examination, -answers  to  questions  in  the  varions  branches  of 
stady  pursued,  propounded  by  the  city  or  county  superintendent. 

This  examination  is  to  be  made  at  a  time  and  in  the  manner  to  be  determined  by  the  com- 
mittee having  this  division  in  charge. 

The  second  variety  may  be  compositions  or  any  other  general  or  special  work  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  may  desire  to  exhibit. 

The  third  variety  is  to  be  specimens  of  penmanship. 

The  fourth  variety  is  to  be  specimens  of  drawing,  either  of  maps,  or  of  Industrial,  ornamen- 
tal or  other  designs;  or  any  art  or  technical  work. 

It  is  designed  to  have  all  specimens  of  pupils'  work  bound. 

No  better  exhibit  of  a  school,  except  the  school  itself,  can  possibly  be  given  than  that  con- 
templated by  this  division,  if  It  be  preceded  by  a  tabular  view  of  the  course  of  instruction  at- 
tempted. One  accustomed  to  study  such  repri'sentations  will  be  able  to  judge  very  closely  of 
the  nature  of  a  school  represented,  especially  if  the  statistics  to  be  found  in  the  Department  of 
History  be  considered  in  connection  therewith. 

In  the  second  division  of  results  will  be  represented  what  has  been  accomplished  in  making 
.collections. 

We  have  laid  before  our  readers,  imperfectly,  the  plans  proposed  as  we  now  recall  them, 
aided  by  tolerably  full  records  of  the  proceedings  in  our  possession.  None  of  the  plans  are 
fully  matured,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  committees  will  be  thankful  for  any  suggestions  that 
miy  be  offered.  Let  suggestions  be  sent  at  once  to  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate  committee. 
To  carry  out  all  of  these  plans  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  important  intirestn  they  are  to  ex- 
hibit, and  to  the  dignity  of  the  fourth  State  in  the  Uiiion,  will  require  much  labor,  and  cost 
mach  money.  The  State  Board  of  Centennial  Commissioners  have  but  ten  thousand  dollars 
appropriated  by  the  State,  at  their  command,  and  it  was  n-solved  not  to  ask  their  aid.  It  was 
believed  that  ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  smallest  sum  with  which  the  work  could  be  effect*  d. 
and  that  the  surest  method  of  raising  this  sum  would  be  by  personal  appeal  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State.  The  details  of  the  plan  were  left  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Hon  S.  M.  Etter, 
Springfield.  Chairman;  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Champaign;  Dr.  Richard  Edwards,  Normal. 
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ITEMS. 

The  Colorado  teachers  meet  at  Denver.  Dec.  28.  to  organize  a  State  Teachers* 
ArtHociation. 

The  Kindergarten  Messenger^  the  orffan  and  advocate  of  kindergarten  training 
in  the  United  States,  unites  with  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education.  Miss 
Elizabeth  P.  Peabody.  the  forhier  editor,  will  edit  a  Kindergarten  Department  in 
the  New  England, 

Wm.  H.  Smith  of  McLean  Co.,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Superintendent. 
Some  disinterested  friends  ( ?)  attempted  to  have  tne  Board  of  Supervisors  declare 
the  election  illegal,  but  failed  inglonously. 

GOD   OK  GAWD. 

Webster  and  Worcester  agree  in  pronouncing  the  name  of  Diety — God.  Yet 
some  of  our  good  friends  say  it  is  irreverent  to  do  so.  Irreverent  to  call  God  by  his 
right  name!  Irreverent  not  to  utter  the  name  of  Deity  as  a  lazy  school-boj  drawls 
out  a  word  he  has  but  half  learned !  We  must  be  pardoned  then  for  continuing  to 
indulge  in  such  irreverence.  Why,  to  call  our  earthlv  father  "dad"  or  *'the  old 
man'  is  reverence  itself  compared  with  the  impiety  of  calHng  our  Heavenly  Father, 
*'Gawd..' — Thos.  H.  Clark  in  Aurora  Beacon. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


Term  closed  on  the  16th  of  December  with  the  usual  examinations.  We  think 
these  examinations,  in  all  departments,  never  indicated  a  more  successful  term's 
work.  The  number  of  visitors  was  not  large;  but  among  them  were  several  old 
students.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  been  with  us  this  term  ex- 
press a  purpose  to  return  for  tne  winter  term.  This  is  well;  one  term,  after  getting 
fairly  started  in  the  Normal  course,  is  worth  three  tim«?  as  much  m  the  first  one; 
and  a  continuous  course  of  study  is  far  more  profitable  than  one  that  is  often  inter- 
rupted. Miss  Wakefield  received  a  beautiful  ring  from  section  G,  as  a  testimonial 
of  their  good  will,  and  of  her  faithful  service. 

The  Annual  Contest  took  place  according  to  the  published  programme.  We 
think  the  debate  has  never  been  surpassed  on  any  similar  occasion.  The  result  was 
that  the  Philadelphians  won  the  debate  and  the  paper,  and  the  Wrightoniana  the 
music  and  oration.  According  to  the  laws  of  markinfr  the  exercises,  this  gives  the 
Philadelphians  four  points,  to  three  for  the  Wrightonians.  The  halls  of  wie  socie- 
ties have  been  thoroughly  repaired;  and  the  walls  of  the  Philadelphian  have  been 
beautifully  frescoed  in  oil,  while  the  floor  of  the  Wrightonian  is  graced  by  a  new 
Brussels  carpet. 

The  Board  of  Education  held  their  semi-annual  meeting  on  the  15th;  all  the 
members  were  present  but  one.  After  some  remonstrance,  they  voted  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  President  Edwards.  They  also  passed  resolutions  very  comphmen- 
tary  to  him.  They  elected  Prof.  Hew ett  President/r^^/^w,  and  appointed  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March  as  the  time  of  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing a  permanent  appointment.  The  committee  on  salaries  were  instnicted  to  pre- 
sent at  that  meeting  a  revision  of  the  salaries  of  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the 
Board. 

After  the  close  of  school  on  Thursday,  the  retiring  President,  in  a  few  touching 
words,  took  leave  of  the  school.  Following  his  address  came  a  short,  well-wordea 
and  earnest  speech  from  Mr.  L.  B.  Wood,  presenting  Dr.  Edwards  with  an  ele- 
gant gold-headed  cane,  as  a  parting  gift  from  the  students.  With  much  emotion. 
Qie  President  briefly  replied.  As  he  took  his  seat,  several  of  the  Professors  brought 
in  Lange's  Commentary  in  eighteen  thick  volumes,  and  Miss  Case  presented  them 
in  the  name  of  tJie  Faculty,  accompanying  the  presentation  with  a  modest  address 
full  of  beauty  and  feeling.    The  President  undertook  to  reply,  but  found  his  voice 
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beyond  his  control,  and  sat  down.  The  whole  scene  was  an  expression  of  the  deep- 
est feeling.  After  short  speeches  from  Hon.  Jrsse  Feu.,  Supt.  Etter,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Pai^er.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Howard  read  the  follo\ving  resolutions: 

WHEBSA8,  Itha^  treneplred  that  Dr.  Edwards  TinyiMBMnit  Till  connection  with  ub  aePreE>i- 
deat  of  the  Normal  Uuiversiiy,  be  it  ^.^'"^     W — a.  i*j  '        » 

Btsohed,  That  In  his  departure  we  recoy|pdSe.ai^  4ul^i<nl8iMb  )0t)(i,-liid  that  oar  love,  re- 
spect and  good  wishes  go  with  him  to  bis  jun^^^e^a  of  labors;  and, 

Sewlved^  That  we  recognize  the  actJ^  of  The  Board  of  Education  in  th^'*  selection  of  Prof. 
Heweit,  as  temporary  snccessor^a  fittiiv  choice,  and  that  we  plcd^^.V^l  him  o)^r  hearty  support. 

These  were  unanimously  adowbed  b)/^)l)tMs*tuc®l8  all  lliimg.  j^/song'  was  then 
sang,  and  the  term  was  ended.      ,  '       '  -  V 

President  Edwards  will  be^n/,'^is  duties  as  pastor^oftb^ Congregational 
Chnich  in  Princeton,  on  the  1st  of  JHjifmJjyt  jyUs/aBnUyrtJi^^eimun  in  riormal  for 
tiie  present.    The  church  is  one  to  whlfetj,  ChVftjg  r^LoVkWv^pjpeHched  so  long. 

matrimonial  CHAPlTirR:    (fH>lf  IIx^'TeD). 

Miss  Mary  A.  Pennell  and  Mr.  Albert  L.  Barber,  of  Chicago,  were  mar- 
ried at  Normal  on  the  evening  of  December  22d. 

Miss  Jennie  Coolidoe  and  John  Bari^ow,  of  Coles  County,  formerly  a  Model 
fttndent.  were  married,  the  same  evening. 

Mr.  B.  F.  STtH'Ks  and  Miss  M.  Alice  Parqeon  were  married  December  2Hd. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


llie  closing  examinations  of  the  first  term  took  place  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  9th  and  ICSh  of  December.  The  written  examination  and  oral  each  occupied 
a  daj.  The  papers  show  steady  improvement,  and  the  interest  felt  by  friends  or  the 
Institation  was  shown  by  a  large  attendance  upon  the  oral  field  day. 

A  course  of  public  lectures  will  be  given  in  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Normal,  by 
distingnished  platform  orators,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Zetetic  Society.  The  first 
of  the  course,  which  is  to  include  at  least  four  lectures,  will  be  delivered  by  the  cele- 
bfr^«d  Arctic  explorer.  Dr.  Isaac  1.  Hayes,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  20th.  Much 
credit  is  due  the  committee  appointed  by  the  society,  consisting  of  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Graham,  Miss  Mary  Wright,  and  Messrs.  Roberts.  Inompson,  Aane  and  Caldwell, 
for  their  energy  in  disposing  of  the  number  of  season  tickets  necessary  to  make  the 
project  a  success.  We  are  glad  that  their  unselfish  efforts  have  met  with  so  gener- 
oas  a  response  from  students  and  citizens.  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  this  society, 
"there  is  no  such  word  as /at/.'" 

The  new  society  has  been  christened  **The  Locratic,"  and  is  already  in  the  full 
tide  of  success.  Though  less  than  two  months  old,  it  has  offered  to  break  a  lance 
with  its  more  pretentious  rival.  The  offer  has  been  accented,  and  the  rules  to  gov- 
ern the  contest  published.  The  public  have  been  invitea  to  witness  the  dialectic 
fray.  Messrs.  Kane  and  Thompson  are  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  Zetetic,  while 
Messrs.  Ridenhouer  and  Robinson  are  the  chosen  champions  of  the  Locratic. 
"Expectation  is  on  tiptoe,''  and  the  occasion  promises  to  be  unusually  interesting. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  youn^  gentlemen  will  not  "darken  comisel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge,"  and  "fill  their  bellies  with  the  east  wind,"  but  will  favor  us  with 
well  digested  arguments  expressed  in  a  direct  and  manly  way. 

The  y.  M.  C.  A.  of  this  place,  have  furnished  comfortably  a  room  in  Chap- 
man's new  block,  and  regular  meetings  are  held  weekly.  The  latest  periodicals  are 
to  be  fonnd  on  their  table. 

The  death  roll  of  our  Normal  numbers  two  names.  Miss  Matilda  Blair,  an 
earnest  youn^  woman,  who,  during  her  attendance  here,  discovered  many  traits  of 
character  which  endeared  her  to  her  classmates,  and  won  the  respect  of  her  instruct- 
ore.  died  very  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Randolph  Co.,  during  the  summer  vacation. 
To  her  name  has  lately  been  added  that  of  Mr.  Daniel  W.  Hartwell  of  Marion. 
His  fellows  speak  of  mm  "As  a  young  man  of  the  gentlest  disposition,  and  of  the 
finest  and  noolest  principles." 
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Prof.  Foster  has  lately  received  from  Philadelphia  a  barometer  of  the  most  ap- 
proved pattern,  and  now  believes  that  he  can  double  discount  "Old  Probs"  himself 
m  prognostication  of  the  weather.  Dr.  ITiomiis.  State  Entomologist,  has  been 
forced  to  vacate,  temporarily,  his  room  in  the  Mansard  story  of  our  building,  on 
account  of  the  cold.  ITie  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Nash,  teacher  of 
penmanship  and  drawing,  are  earnestly  at  work,  that  8^)ecimen8  of  their  handi- 
work may  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Centennial  Exposition. 


OFFICIAL. 


CENTEXNtAL  EXPOSITION.— EDUCATIONAL  UKPRESENTATION  OF  ILLINOIS. 
To  the  County  Superintendents^  Teachers,  and  other  friends  of  Education  : 

At  a  meeting  of  repre.sentative  educators  of  Illinois,  held  in  the  city  of  Chica^ro 
on  the  19th  day  of  November,  the  following  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at 
said  meeting,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"Your  Committee  on  Finance  respectfully  report  that  properly  to  represent  the 
educational  progress  and  condition  of  our  State  in  the  Centennial  Exposition,  $10,- 
000  should  be  raised,  that  nothing  should  be  asked  from  the  State  board  of  Cen- 
tennial Commissioners,  and  that  an  appeal  be  made  through  the  county  superin- 
tendents to  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  raise  that  amount.  That  the  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  shall  be  done  be  referred  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  with  an  association  of  two  gentlemen  to  be  appointed  by  himself." 

In  accordance  i^ath  the  above  report,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  circular  letter,  to  be  addressed  to  the  friencls  of  education 
througfhout  the  State,  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
Illinois  contribution  to  the  exposition,  and  indicating  ways  for  raising  the  amount 
of  money  named  in  the  report. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  State  should  be  prop- 
erly represented  in  the  exposition  in  every  department,  and  especially  in  that  of 
education. 

Illinois  is  now  in  point  of  population  the  fourth  state  in  the  Union,  and  soon 
will  be  the  third.  In  wealth,  intelligence  and  political  influence  her  standing  is  at 
least  equally  high. 

Her  appearance  at  Philadelphia  ought  to  accord  with  her  real  position  among 
her  sisters.  Her  citizens,  surely,  ought  not  to  endure  the  disgrace  of  a  meager  and 
unworthy  representation  upon  tJie  hundredth  anniversarj'  of  the  national  life.  And 
where  shall  Illinois  be  most  jealous  of  her  fame  if  not  in  the  representation  of  her 
educational  progress  and  labors  V  Who  among  her  citizens  shall  be  eager  to  do  her 
justice  if  not  the  teachers  and  friends  of  schools  ? 

In  this  enterprise  the  legislature  has  not  rendered  us  a  pai-ticle  of  aid.  The 
pittancf?  appropriated  for  the  centennial  at  the  last  session  will  be  all  neede<l  in 
other  chamiels.  The  friends  of  education  must  do  all.  must  contribute  every  cent 
of  the  necessary  funds,  or  they  will  not  \>e  contributed,  and  without  these  funds,  to 
the  amount  named  at  least,  in  the  report  above  given,  ten  thousand  dollars,  the 
schools,  colleges  and  indeed  all  our  educationiiJ  institutions  and  enterprises  will 
be  unrepresented  at  Phihulelphia  :  Illinois  'will,  in  this  case,  count  for  no  mort* 
than  an  equal  area  in  the  great  American  desert. 

HOW  SHALL  THIS   MONEY  BE  RAISED  ? 

1.  Every  county  superintendent  is  earnestly  solicited  to  make  a  vigorous 
appeal  to  the' teachers  ancf  people  of  his  county,  and  to  secure  from  them  an  amount 
of  money  that  shall  be  creditable  aHke  to  their  liberality  and  patriotism.  Let 
every  teacher  be  urged  to  contribute  of  his  own  means  and  to  collect  from  his  pupils 
such*^  sums  as  they  are  able  to  give.  Meetings  may  be  called  in  the  different  towns 
and  school  districts,  and  a  public  interest  thus  be  awakened. 
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2.  Every  teacher  is  invited  to  make  this  a  personal  matter.  Do  not  wait  too 
lon^  for  the  coonty  3ui>erintendent.  but  in  some  way  set  the  enterprise  in  motion  at 
once.  If  every  person  now  actually  engrag^ed  in  teaching  within  the  state  were  to 
contribute  one  dollar,  the  amount  would  be  fully  matle  up. 

Let  the  pupils  in  all  schools  be  urged  to  contribute  lioerally. 

*^.  Money  can  be  raised  in  large  amounts  by  means  of  school  exhibitions  in 
each  school  district  by  charging  a  small  admission  fee. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  spelling  fever  might  be  successfully  attempted  in  many 
portions  of  the  State.  Spelling  contests  between  schools  of  different  districts  aw* 
suggested. 

Many  other  expedients,  some  of  them  doubtless  better  than  those  herein  sug- 
gested, will  occur  to  such  a/?  are  willing  to  enter  heartily  upon  this  work. 

AH  moneys  collected  mav  be  remitted  directly  to  the  btate  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  Springfield,  or  indirectly  through  the  county  superintendent, 
by  post  office  order,  draft  or  express. 

C-irculars  giving  full  information  concerning  the  educational  part  of  the  expo- 
sition for  the  State  of  Illinois,  will  soon  be  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 

RicHAKD  Edwakds.  Pres.  Noiinal  University.  Normal,  i 

J.  M.  (trecjoky.  Pres.  111.  Jnd.  University,  Champaign.  [-Committee. 

S.  M.  Ettek.  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield.  ) 

Dkpartmi<:nt  of  Pvulic  Inbtiuttiok .      ) 
SntiNGFTELD.  III.,  December  13th.  1875.  f 

In  consideration  of  the  ^reat  importance  of  this  enterprise  I  feel  impelled,  in 
addition  to  what  the  committee  has  already  said,  personally  to  urge  all  the  county 
superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  state  to  begin  the  work  at  once,  so  that  the 
necessary  means  may  be  forthcoming  in  time. 

The  exposition  will  open  in  the  near  future.  Whatever  is  done,  must  be  done 
quickly  and  promptly.  Let  there  be  no  delay  on  the  part  of  superintendents  or 
teachers.  In  this  enterprise  there  is  an  oi)portunity  for  a  laudable  spirit  of  emula- 
tion that  can  occur  but  once  in  a  century.  What  superintendent,  what  teacher, 
what  school,  what  town  or  county  will  show  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time? 
With  the  amount  mentioned  in  the  resolution,  the  school  interest«  of  the  State  can 
l>e  creditably  represent^nl;  without  it.  any  attempt  must  re.sult  in  failure  and  dis- 
grace before'  all  civilized  nations.  ITie  committees  on  the  ditferent  topics  assigned 
are  now  at  work  upon  the  details  for  the  representation. 

Ample  space  is  secured  in  the  exposition  buildings,  all  the  necessarv  prepara- 
tory plans  are  being  carried  forward  ;  but  their  success  or  failure  depends  entirely 
upon  vour  r€»sponse  to  this  appeal. 

Tlie  amount  asked  is  so  small  that  divided  amongst  the  millions  of  the  State, 
the  individual  will  not  feel  it;  but  every  man,  woman  and  child  would  deeply  feel 
the  .shame  and  disgrace  to  the  commonwealth,  if  what  is  done  in  this  department  at 
Philadelphia  next  year  is  not  well  and  thoroughly  done.  The  plan  i)roposed  makes 
this  pre-eminently  the  work  of  the  teachers.  Having,  without  help  from  any 
source,  made  a  creditable  exhibition,  all  the  honor  will  belong  to  them  alone. 

It  is  hoped  much  may  be  done  before  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  Rock  Island,  on  the  27th  inst.  In  any  event  let  all  who  are  in  attendance 
upon  that  meeting  be  prepared  ftilly  to  discuss  the  plans  already  proposed,  or  to 
suggest  such  as  will  mast  effectually  accomplish  the  desired  result. 

S.  M.  Etter,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Rev.  HoRATfo  B.  Hackett.  D.  D..  Professor  in  the  Rochester  TlieologicalSemin- 
arj'.  and  a  well-known  author,  died  suddenly  at  his  home,  early  in  November.  He 
had  been  tutor  in  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  in  Brown  University,  and  in 
Newton  Tlieological  Seminary.     His  age  was  about  sixty-seven. 
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PERSONAL. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  James  Bix>dgett,  Principal  of  the  West  Side  Schools 
in  Rockford,  will  be  pained  to  know  that  his  eldest  child.  Anna  f].,  died  on  the  4th 
of  November.  She  was  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  died  of  rheumatic  heart  disease, 
after  a  painful  illness  of  nearly  five  month's.  We  know  we  speak  for  many  others 
as  well  as  ourselves,  when  we  tender  to  the  afflicted  parents  our  sincerest  sympath- 
ies. 

Rev.  Ibhakl  Wtlkinson,  foraierly  Principal  of  schools  in  Jacksonville  and  in 
Lincoln,  is  now  teaching?  at  Clinton.  Illinois:  and  we  hear  good  reports  from  his 
work. 


@0&X  TitSLJf. 


Model  Arithmetic  ;  a  compute,  thorough  and  practical  course,  including  oral  and  ivrii'^ 
ten^work :  by  Alfhed  Kirk  and  Henry  H.  Belfield.  Chicago:  George 
Shkrwo'jd  and  Company.    H>9pp,;  price,  $L00. 

ITie  appearance  of  this  little  book  is  extremely  creditable;  the  paper  is  thin, 
but  very  smooth  and  firm;  the  print,  clear  and  almost  perfectly  accurate;  and  the 
binding,  tasteful  and  strong.  We  call  the  book  a  little  one;  but  it  treats  of  all  the 
topics  usually  found  in  sucn  books,  and  we  think  some  might  be  omitted  without 
loss.  Besides,  there  is  an  unusually  large  number  of  examples,  and  they  are  excel- 
lent in  character.     Among  the  things  wc  notice  to  commend,  are : 

1.  The  .judicious  combining  of  oral  with  written  work. 

2.  The  large  number  of  well-chosen  and  well-arranged  examples. 

3.  The  clear  explanations  of  business  papers  and  business  transactions. 

4.  The  full  and  correct  statement  oi principles  in  the  fundamental  rules. 

5.  And  the  generally  excellent  character  of  the  analyses  and  explanations. 
We  are  glad  to  find  here  an  explanation  of  the  Metric  System  of  measures  and 

weights,  and  of  the  Land  Surveys  of  the  Western  States.  The  definitions  are 
usually  brief  and  accurate,  but  we  object  to  the  definition  of  Compound  Denominate 
Numbiers,  and  we  think  the  definition  of  Ratio  can  be  improved.  We  are  sorry  the 
authors  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  principles  of  the  fundamental  rules,  occasionally. 
We  commend  the  explanation  of  Subtraction,  on  p.  23;  of  Division,  on  pp.  84, 
I^;  and  the  manner  of  introducing  Percentage. 

We  object  earnestly  to  the  use  of  "ten-fold,"  "thousand -fold."  etc..  in  the  ele- 
nientary  lessons;  also,  to  such  statements  as  "multiply  figures."  "the  sum  of  the 
digits.'  etc.  Why  confound  things  with  their  symbJolsV  Our  authors  have  dis- 
carded a  good  deal  of  the  nonsense  that  has  disfigured  our  Arithmetics  so  long; 
why  did  thev  not  omit  the  second,  senseless  method  of  finding  Least  Common 
Multiple?  \Ve  think  the  explanations  for  the  Multiplication  and  division  of  Deci- 
mals may  be  much  improved;  and  we  very  much  question  the  utility  of  "Cause  and 
Effect,"  "Inverse  Proportion."  a,nd  the  distraction  of  "cases"  in  Percentage. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  book  as  excellent, — a  credit  to  the  authors  and 
pubhshers :  and  an  indication  that  the  West  need  not  always  be  dependent  on  the 
East  for  its  text- books. 

What  Young  People  shottld  know.  .  The  /Reproductive  Function  in  Man  and  the  Lower 
Animals.    By  Bitrt  G.  Wilder.     Boston:    Estes  <fe  Lauriat. 
The  distinguished  author  has  put  into  a  book  of  two  hundred  pages  what  is 

usually  found  only  in  the  large  volumes  upon  the  shelves  of  the  physician's  library. 

He  treats  the  subject  in  the  most  candid  and  thorough  manner. 

A  careful  perusal  of  these  pages  will  teach  the  young  what  they  may  otherwise 

learn  in  the  sorrowful  school  of  experience.      Far  better  that  they  should  j^tudy  the 

inflexible  laws  of  nature  from  the  pages  of  this  little  book  than  from  the  diFor(iered 

functions  of  their  physical  natures. 
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FelUrs  New  Intermediate  Arithmetic.     New  York:  SoKlBNEK.    Akmktkong  A    Co. 

pp.  2->5:  price.  80  ct«. 

lni»  book  treats  of  the  "Ground  Rules."  DecimalM.  FractioiiB  and  Denoujimite 
Xumben*.  It  has  raanv  thingfs  in  its  favor:  the  paper,  print,  binding?  and  cost 
leave  little  to  be  desired  in  these  respects.  Thei-e  in  a  arreat  abundance  of  work  lor 
the  pupil,  which  judiciously  conbines  both  the  oral  anu  written  forms.  The  ilkis- 
tmtions  are  both  beautiftil  and  instructive.  We  also  commend  the  introduction  of 
copious  Review  Questions,  all  through  the  book. 

We  object  to  the  use  of  "ten-fold."  "one  hundred-fold."  ebc^.  in  Notation. 
The  expression.  "For  Convenience."  so  fre^iuently  occuring  haj?  no  meaning  what- 
ever. Iliere  is  constant  confusion  of  figures  and  numbers.  The  explanation  of 
Subtraction  is  not  the  best.  The  correct  principles  enunciated  on  p.  (50.  are  violated 
over  and  over  again,  as  on  p.  206.  etc.  The  usual,  stupid  method  of  finding  Lea^^t 
Common  Multiple  appears  on  p.  117.  We  think  it  better  not  to  explain  Decimal 
Fractioiis  by  reference  to  Common  Fi-actions:  and  we  would  have  pupils  constantly 
trained  to  read  and  use  a  "mixed  decimal"  as  a  simple  number.  Ine  book  con- 
tains very  few  answers;  this  feature,  we  commend  very  highly. 
Graded  Examples ;  including  Key  to  the  Same  :  by  Hen'RY   H.   Bklkield,  Chicago  ^ 

Georok  Sherwiwd  &  Co. 

This  little  book,  of  J^2  pp.;  price,  :  contains  in  a  very  compact  and  in- 

genious form,  more  than  .5000  examples  in  the  elements  of  Arithmetic.     Any  teach(  r 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  it.  with  excellent  results. 
IdPs  Popular  Encyclopedia  and  Universal  Dictionary.     Edit-tnl  by  L.  ('olaxgk.  LL. 

D.     Philadelphia:  Bakeh.  Davis  &  Co.  \ 

This  fine  work  is  now  being  re-issued  in  monthly  parts,  having  been  thoroughly 
revised.  Some  two  hundred  pages  have  been  atlded.  and  the  whole  will  be  com- 
plete in  sixty-four  part*  at  fifty  cents  each. 

Numbers  one  and  four  inclusive  are  before  us.  and  there  is  little  danger  of  com- 
mending them  too  highly.  The  amount  of  information  they  contain  is  wonderful. 
The  cut*  are  very  numerous  and  are  excellently  executed.  The  type  is  small  but 
clear,  and  the  pages  present  a  fine  appearance."  Fine  colored  maus  have  been  atlded, 
which  materially  add  to  its  value  as  a  reference  book  in  geognipny.  Ihe  portrait* 
of  distinguished  men  are  numerous  and  good. 

At  a  small  outlay  teachers  can  supply  themselves  with  this  vtist  storehouse  of 
information.  School  libraries,  that  cannot  hone  to  secure  the  larger  encyclopedias, 
will  find  here  about  all  they  need  in  this  line  oi  reference  books. 

The  general  agent  is  S.  W.  Marsh,  615  North  Fifth  St..  Pt.  lx)uis. 
The  School  Hymn  and  June  Book,     By  J.  D  Banley,  A.  M..  A     S    Barnes  <y   Co,, 

Chicago  and  New   York,  1S76. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  this  little  book.  It  is  just  what  we  have  Ijeen 
looking  for  for  some  time.  Tlie  hjTnns  are  the  very  best,  and  are  chiefly  non -sec- 
tarian. ITie  music  is  largely  old  tunes — for  which  we  feel  like  thanking  the  author 
—that  find  a  place  in  ever>' first -class  book  of  devotional  songs.  We  have  been 
asked  many  times  for  information  respecting  a  suitable  work  for  school  devotions 
and  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  this  the  best  that  we  have  seen.  Price  50  cents. 
Astronomy,  by  J.  NoRMAN  LoCKYER,  New  York :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1 20  small  pp., 

illustrated ;  limp  covers ;  price,  50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  Appleton's  series  oi  Science  Primers,  and  is  of  course  written  in  very 
simple  style.  We  are  sure  it  may  be  very  helpful  to  such  teachers  as  have  no  time  or 
opportunity  for  a  larger  and  fuller  work  on  the  subject.  The  shape,  circles,  movements, 
and  seasons  of  the  earth  are  explained ;  this  is  followed  by  an  outline  of  the  solar  system, 
together  with  some  facts  about  the  stars.  The  author  is  an  acknowledged  authority  re- 
specting the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  We  note  a  few  points  with  disapproval.  Are 
March  22d,  and  Sept.  22d,  the  times  of  the  Equinoxes  ?  pp.  28  and  29.  Are  circles 
divided  into  degrees?  p.  5 1.  Is  the  density  of  the  earth  5J^  limts  greater  than  that  of 
water  ?  p.  55.  Do  the  interior  planets  present  the  same  changes  as  the  moon  ?  p.  58. 
How  can  a  point  have  an  inclination  to  a  plane  ?  p.  70  Do  circles  6elt  the  earth  ?  p. 
III.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  we  highly  recommend  the  book  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  designed. 
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EKABER    '  CATECHISM. " 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  perfect  Eraser/  Have  you  tried  tlie  '•MaRricV**  Th*»  ••Im- 
proved Magic  T '  The  *  'Triangular  V"  The  *  'Reversible  ?' '  The  '  •Common-School  V ' 
The  "Hiffgins?"  llie  "Common  Wool?"  Have  you  found  anj-  of  them  satisfac- 
tory? Don't  the  handles  of  the  •\\d,justable"  and  ••Reversible  '  get  loose?  Don't 
the  carpet  gather  dust  when  new,  and  wear  smooth  when  old?  Is  not  the  wool  in- 
tolerably dunty?  Have  you  become  entirely  disgusted?  Are  you  willing  to  try 
another?  Something  new ?  cleanly?  cheap?  durable?  Did  you  ever  see  an  Eras**r 
with  a  surface  near  %  inch  in  thickness,  made  of  hair  and  wool  in  such  proportion 
that  it  will  neither  wear  smooth  or  get  dusty?  An  Eraser  lijrht^r  than  any  other? 
cheaper  than  any  other?  cleaner  than  anv  other?  In  short,  did  you  ever  see  the 
JAPANESE  ERASER?  If  not.  don't  you  want  to?  Don't  you  want  to  tr>'  one? 
If  you  do.  won't  vou  send  us  2")  cents  for  a  sample?    Price,  $2.50  per  doz. 

Respectfully.  HADLEY  BROTHERS  k  KANE. 

School  Furnishers.  (>^  k  05  Washin^ou  St.,  Chicago. 

Littell'h  Living  Age  for  1876.  In  no  other  way  can  so  much  of  the  1m?s* 
work  of  the  best  minds  of  the  lim«*  be  obtained  so  cheaply  or  conveniently,  as 
through  this  standard  eclectic  we  }kly. 


In  1876  it  enters  ni)on  its  thii-ty-third  year,  having  met  with  continued  an<l  in- 
creasing success,  and  being*  now.  since  its  absorjition  of  ^' Every  Saturd*ty,^^  practi- 
cally without  a  rival  in  it«  field.  With  its  weekly  issue,  and  its  three  and  a  quar/er 
thousani  lar^-e  pasfes  of  reading  matter  a  y^ar,  it  is  enabled  to  oresent  with  a  fn^sh- 
ness  and  satisfactory-  completeness,  att^impted  by  no  other  publication,  the  ablest 
essays  and  reviews,  the  choicest  serial  and  short  stories,  the  most  interesting  sketches 
of  travel  and  discovery,  the  best  poetiT.  and  the  most  valuable  biographical,  hi.»«- 
torical.  scientific  and  political  infonuation  from  the  entire  body  of  foreig-n  i)erio<li- 
cal  literature,  it  would  be  difficult,  therefore,  to  over-estimate  its  imi)ortance  to 
American  readers  as  the  only  thorough  compilation  of  an  indispensable  cuiTent  lit- 
erature,— indispensable,  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of  tlie  foremost  li^'ing" 
writ-ers  in  science,  fiction,  history,  biography,  th«M)logy,  philosoj)hy,  ])olitics.  criti- 
cism and  art. 

Such  disting-uished  authors  a«  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Prof.  Max.  Muller,  Prof. 
Huxley,  Dr.  VV.  B.  Carpenter.  Prof.  Tyndall.  R.  A.  Proctor,  The  D'.ike  of  .\rgyle, 
Edward  A.  Freeman.  Frances  Power  ('ol>V»e.  .las.  Anthony  Fronde.  Mi-s.  Mulocli. 
Mi-s.  Oliphant.  Miss  Thackeray,  Jean  Ingelow.  Geo.  MacDonald.  Tliomas  Hardy. 
Wm.  Black.  Anthony  Trollope,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Mi-s.  Parr.  Jnlia  Kavanagh,  Mrs. 
Macquoid.  Matthew  "Arnold,  Henrj-  Kinjfsley.  Thomas  Carlyle.  F.  W.  Newman,  W. 
W.  Story,  Robert  Buchanan.  Tennyson.  Browning,  etc..  etc..  are  represented  in  its 
pages:  and  during  the  coming  year,  besides  the  best  fiction  l»y  the  leading  foreigrn 
noveUsts,  it  will  g'ive  the  usual  amount,  unapproached  bv  any  other  periodical,  of 
the  most  important  lit«rarv  and  scientific  matter  of  the  day,  from  the  i>ens  of  the 
alxjve  named  and  many  otKer  ablest  living  contributors  to  cuiTent  literature. 

The  Living  Age  has  alwavs  stood  "at  the  head  of  its  class."  not  only  a.<  the 
best,  but  all  things  considered,  the  cheapest  of  the  eclectics ;  and  inthe multiplicity 
of  quarterlies,  monthlies  and  weeklies,  it  has  become  almost  a  necessity  to  every 
person  or  family  of  intellig-ence  and  taste:  for  it  alone,  furnishes  such  a  compen- 
dium of  whatever  is  of  immediate  interest  or  pei-manent  value  in  theliterarj'  world 
as  to  render  it  an  invaluable  economizer  of  time,  labor  and  money. 

The  su))scription  price  (^S  a  year.)  is  cheap  for  the  amount  of  I'eading-  fur- 
nished: or  those  desinng  the  cream  of  both  home  and  foreign  literature,  the  pub- 
lishers make  a  still  cheaper  offer,  viz:  to  ^qwH  i postage prefaiii  on  both  periodicais) 
The  Living  A'^e  and  either  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies,  a  year 
for  $10.50.  With  The  Living  Age  and  one  or  other  of  our  leading  American  month- 
lies, a  subscriber  will,  at  remarkably  small  cost,  be  in  possession  of  the  best  which 
the  current  literature  of  the  world  affords. 

The  volume  begins  Jan.  1st.  and  to  new  subscriV>ers.  remitting  now,  the  pub- 
lishers (Littell  k  Gay,  Boston,)  offer  to  send  the  intervening  numbers  ^r<7/M. 
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ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS.— V. 

/-        — 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  daily  programme  should  be  for  the  moral 
eolture  and  refinement  of  the  pupils ;  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  of  a  trivial  and 
irreverent  nature. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  "Bible  question,"  but, 
anee  the  book  is  found  in  most  of  our  country  schools,  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  use  of  it. 

When  there  are  several  good  readers  among  the  pupils  in  a  school,  it  is 
well  for  the  teacher  and  such  pupils  to  read  alternate  verses  of  selected  pass- 
ages of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  always  best  to  read  continuous  chapters 
for  the  term,  nor  is  it  generally  well  for  the  pupils  singly  to  read  consecu- 
tive verses.  When,  as  is  often  the  case,  pupils  will  mutilate  the  language 
while  reading,  the  teacher  had  better  read  alone.  There  should  be  a  rev- 
erence for  the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  and  it  had  better  not  be  read  by  pu- 
pils in  a  school,  than  to  be  used  thoughtlessly  or  irreverently.  Occasion- 
ally the  teacher  can  select  passages  very  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  school,  and  which  will  leave  lasting  impressions  for  good  upon  the  pupils. 
It  is  well  to  read  some  carefully  selected  passages  quite  frequently,  that  the 
pupils  may  learn  them  and  the  truths  they  contain.  When  learned,  the  pass- 
ages can  be  recited  at  times  by  the  pupils  in  concert,  the  Bibles  not  being 
taken  from  their  desks.  Sometimes  the  teacher  can  call  upon  a  pupil  to 
stand  and  repeat  a  verse  previously  given  to  the  school,  the  first  word  of  which 
commences  with  the  letter  A.  Other  pupils  can  then  be  called  upon 
for  most  of  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In  this  way,  in  a  short  time, 
a  goodly  number  of  choice  selections  may  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  old  and 
young.  If  extempore  prayer  is  offered,  it  should  be  brief  and  fervent, 
and  should  command  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  When  the  Lord's  Prayer 
is  repeated  by  teacher  and  pupils  in  concert,  it  should  be  with   due  rever- 
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ence,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  the  thoughts  of  the  words  repeated. 
The  singing  in  these  opening  exercises  should  be  of  a  devotional  character, 
and  not  of  the  trivial  and  unrefining  nature  often  heard  in  our  schools.  The 
singing  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  afternoon  may  be  of  any  other 
kind  that  will  improve  the  pupils  in  their  knowledge  of  music,  and  elevate 
them  in  desires  and  morals. 

One  recess  each  half  day  is  given  in  the  programme.  This  is  the  usual 
custom  throughout  the  country.  In  some  cities  short  recesses,  hourly  or 
half-hourly,  are  given  with  good  results.  If  the  conveniences  and  sur- 
roundings of  the  school-house  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  girls  pass  from  the  room  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  boys  are  allowed  to  go,  and  to  call  the  girls  into  the  room  five  min- 
utes before  the  boys. 

I  deplore  the  condition  of  society  that  will  tolerate  such  nuisances  as 
are  found  almost  everywhere,  in  the  surroundings  of  our  country  schools, 
and  very  many  of  our  town  and  city  schools,  and  that  will  doom  innocent 
and  shrinking  girlhood  to  such  terrible  influences.  I  appeal  to  the  teachers 
and  parents  of  our  country  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  decent,  virtuous  and 
humane,  to  bring  about  the  much  needed  reform  in  this  regard. 

The  features  in  which  country  and  city  schools  respectively  excel,  the 
several  particulars  in  which  country  schools  can  be  made  better,  the  hin- 
drances and  remedies,  will  all  be  discussed  in  future  papers. 

The  province  of  these  papers  at  present,  is  to  give  a  course  of  study 
for  an  average  country  school,  and  to  give  some  suggestions  as  to  the  ways 
of  developing  each  branch  of  study  in  the  course. 

The  course  of  study  will  conform  to  the  programme  given  in  the  last 
paper,  hence  there  will  be  four  grades  in  the  course.  It  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  make  two  sections,  A  and  B,  of  grade  one,  on  account  of  young 
pupils  entering  school  as  beginners,  when  the  other  younger  pupils  have  not 
passed  into  grade  two.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  need  not  disturb  the  gen- 
eral plan,  for  the  work  can  be  assigned  and  the  programme  arranged  to  suit 
the  circumstances  of  the  school.  If  two  such  sections  shall  be  formed, 
the  work  for  each  may  be  as  given  below,  and  if  but  one  class  is  necessary 
for  the  first  grade,  the  work  will  of  course  include  what  is  given  for  the  two 
sections. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

( Section  A.) 
Reading.  —Fifty  chart  or  blackboard  words  from  First  Reader. 
Spelling. — Orally,  all  words  read.     By  sound,  the  simplest  words. 
Writing — On  slates,  all  words  read. 
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Numbers. — Counting  objects  and  writing  numbers  to  100.  Roman  to 
X.     Adding  ones  and  twos,  each  sum  20  or  less. 

Language  and  objects. — Such  exercises  as  pertain  to  the  teaching  of 
the  50  words  from  First  Reader. 

(Section  B.) 

Reading. — ^First  Reader. 

Spelling. — Orally,  all  words  read.  By  sound,  the  words  of  difl&cult 
pronunciation. 

Writing. — On  slates,  all  advance  reading  lessons. 

Drawing  and  Printing. — Assigned  lessons. 

Numbers. — ^Writing  and  reading  numbers  to  1,000.  Roman  to  C,  or 
the  number  of  lessons  in  First  Reader.  Adding  units  mentally  and  on 
dates,  each  sum  100  or  less.  Adding  on  slates,  units,  tens  and  hundreds, 
each  sum  9  or  less.     Addition  and  subtraction  tables  in  full. 

Language  and  objects. — Such  exercises  as  pertain  to  the  thorough  teach- 
ing of  the  former  subjects  of  this  grade. 

Now  prepare  to  answer  satisfactorily  to  yourself  the  following  questions : 

1.  Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  contain  any  direct  ref- 
erence to  the  Supreme  Being? 

2.  Is  the  name  of  the  Deity  used  in  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  ?  If 
M,  in  what  connection? 

3.  Does  the  school  law  of  Illinois  contain  anything  in  reference  to  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools  ? 

4.  Has  a  board  of  directors  or  a  teacher  the  legal  power  to  make  a 
rule  compelling  pupils  to  read  the  Bible  in  school  ? 

5.  Has  a  board  of  directors  the  legal  right  to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
school,  when  the  teacher  or  pupils  desire  to  retain  it  ? 

6.  Name  five  objections  urged  against  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  public 
schools. 

7.  What  are  the  answers  to  these  objections  ? 

8.  Who  has  the  controlling  power  as  to  the  times  and  length  of  re- 
cesses ;    the  board  of  directors  or  the  teacher  ? 

9.  Has  a  teacher  the  legal  right  to  retain  a  pupil  at  his  desk  during 
recess  for  misconduct,  or  negligence  in  study  ? 

10.  Has  a  teacher  any  legal  control  over  his  pupils  outside  of  the 
school  premises,  morning,  noon,  or  evening  ? 

E.  L.  Wells. 
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^HISTORY.— I. 

While  human  curiosity  coDtioues  to  be  insatiable,  the  study  of  History 
will  be  one  of  the  most  intcii-esting  subjects  that  can  engage  the  intellect  of 
man.  The  prospect  is  that  this  will  always  be  the  case,  for  curiosity  is  one 
of  the  earliest  aroused  of  the  motives.  It  prompts  the  infant  in  all  its  at- 
tempts to  gain  a  knowledge  of  what  is  in  the  world,  and  has  led  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  science.  The  mother  of  James  Watt  little  understood  the  thought- 
ful curiosity  that  led  her  son  to  experiment  with  the  cover  of  her  tea-kettle, 
but  those  observations  on  so  small  a  scale  led  to  some  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  modern  applications  of  steam.  While  one  mortal  has  any  interest  in  his 
fellow-creatures  who  have  gone  before  him,  History  cannot  be  forgotten.  So 
far  as  it  is  merely  a  gratification  of  curiosity,  it  becomes  only  gossip  on  a 
large  scale,  but  the  experience  of  the  world  seems  tending  to  refute  the  old 
notion  that  gossip  is  a  species  of  entertainment  peculiar  to  the  feminine 
mind.  But  why  should  any  one  be  ashamed  of  gossip  ?  It  is  indeed  prompted 
by  curiosity,  but  that,  instead  of  being  an  ignoble  motive,  has  noble  quali- 
ties, such  as  courage  and  perseverance,  for  the  stumbling-blocks  in  its  path 
serve  not  to  discourage,  but  to  arouse  it  to  renewed  efibrts. 

Pride  of  ancestry  seems  inborn  in  races  as  well  as  in  individuals ;  each 
successive  race  considers  itself  the  aristocracy  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks,  with 
some  reason,  called  all  other  people  barbarians.  The  Romans  were  troubled 
with  no  doubts  as  to  their  position  as  rulers  of  the  world.  England,  Germ&ny, 
France,  each  considers  itself  the  first  country  of  Europe,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  Russia  would  accept  the  rank  of  second  without  remonstrance  ;  while  the 
boastful  disposition  of  America  is  too  well  known  to  be  denied,  and  the  whole 
Anglo  Saxon  race  unanimously  concur  in  announcing  themselves  as  destined 
to  be  dominant  over  all  the  globe.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  dispute  this ;  we  will  of 
course  admit  it  to  be  a  glorious  fact.  Every  nation  seems  to  feel  a  perfectly 
natural  desire  to  know  its  own  origin,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it  is.  Going 
back  to  Father  Adam  as  a  conunon  progenitor  does  not  seem  quite  satisfactory, 
particularly  in  the  olden  time.  National  vanity  sought  to  be  gratified  by  finding 
some  illustrious  ancestor,  not  so  far  back  as  our  first  father,  who  produced 
that  race  alone,  no  other  people  having  any  claim  to  the  glory  of  such  a  de- 
scent. For  lack  of  accurate  information,  many  astounding  fables  were  told, 
either  the  deliberate  invention  of  poetic  imagination,  or  a  fanciful  render- 
ing of  facts  ill  understood,  but  at  all  events  unhesitatingly  adopted  by  suc- 
ceeding generations  who,  the  more  impossible  their  origin  was  said  to  be, 
the  more  implicitly  and  proudly  believed  it.     The  dragon's  teeth  sown  by 
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Cadmus,  that  sprung  up  armed  men,  and  the  stores  cast  backward  by    Deu 
c&Iion  and  Pyrrha  after  the  depopulation  of  the  world  by  a  deluge,  were  an 
ancestry  not  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  ancient  times,  while  the  majority  of 
the  older  races  claim  a  descent  from  their  deities. 

In  the  middle  ages,  when  classical  lore. was  the  only  literature  known 
in  Europe,  a  descent  from  the  classical  heroes  was  invented  for  nearly  all 
the  prominent  nations  of  Europe.  We  find  it  stated  that  Paris  was  named 
from  Paris  son  of  Priam  ;  that  the  Britons  were  descended  from  Brutus,  son 
of  .£neas ;  and  the  Franks,  from  Francus,  son  of  Hector.  All  the  wisdom 
of  the  modems,  while  contemptuously  rejecting  these  fictitious  genealogies, 
has  not  been  able  to  substitute  anything  certain,  even  though  much  more 
probable.  In  fact  the  origin  of  nations  seems  to  be  what  Lord  Dundreary 
would  call  «*one  of  those  things  no  feller  can  find  out." 

But  we,  school  teachers,  not  worthy  perhaps  to  class  ourselves  in  the 
"noble  army  of  martyrs,"  though  we  do  really  endure  many  tribulations  be- 
cause of  our  profession,  cannot  amuse  ourselves  with  these  attractive  parts 
of  history,  simply  as  a  literary  entertainment ;  we  have  sterner  work  to  do  ; 
instead  of  regaling  ourselves  with  the  freaks  of  fancy  of  generations  almost 
buried  in  oblivion,  the  mental  wants  of  the  rising  and  future  generations 
must  en^oss  our  thoughts. 

Though  the  gratification  of  even  a  natural  curiosity  furnishes  the  need- 
fnl  stinmlus  to  the  study  of  history,  a  noble  motive  is  found  in  the  desire  of 
benefiting  the  posterity  of  nations,  by  teaching  wisdom  from  the  misfortunes 
of  their  ancestors. 

This  can  be  done  with  safety  and  certainty  only  when  the  laws  govern- 
ing history  are  understood,  for  it  must  have  laws,  like  any  other  science  ; 
the  difficulty  is  to  find  them.  Unfortunately  these  laws  even  when  traced 
with  apparent  correctness,  are  not  susceptible  of  experimental  proof  as  in 
other  sciences.  For  instance,  the  laws  for  falling  bodies,  or  for  the  pendu- 
lum, can  all  be  visibly  demonstrated  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  but 
eonceming  depreciation  of  currency,  or  how  far  religious  toleration  is  advisa- 
ble, the  -wisest  heads  frequently  disagree  :  and  when  doctors  differ,  who  shall 
decide,  the  proof  not  lying  within  the  power  of  any  of  us  ? 

Another  great  obstacle  to  correct  views  of  antiquity,  is  the  propensity 
of  historians  for  accumulation.  When  the  confusion  of  names  that  existed 
in  day?  of  old  is  considered,  the  mighty  deeds  of  some  heroes  are  partially 
accounted  for.  Let  any  man  of  our  day  be  credited  with  the  accumulated 
acts  of  forty  or  fifty  even  very  ordinary  mortals,  and  his  achievements  would 
certainly  appear  superhuman.  Varro  mentions  no  less  than  forty-four  indi- 
viduals named  Hercules,  yet  one  person  is  commonly  considered  as  having 
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performed  all  the  great  deeds  coDnected  with  the  name.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  Sesostris,  and  many  another  conqueror  who  should  rightfully  be 
compelled  to  divide  his  honors  with  those  perhaps  equally  deserving. 

For  interpreting  the  old  Greek  myths,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
their  style  of  narrative.  Were  some  of  the  well  known  achievements  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  or  Cyrus  Field  to  be  adorned  by  Greek  poetic  imagina 
tion,  they  would  appear  far  more  miraculous  than  the  labors  of  Perseus  or 
Hercules.  Who  knows  indeed  but  that  the  daring  act  of  Prometheus  in 
bringing  fire  from  Heaven  was  similar  to  the  experiment  of  '*Poor  Richard," 
when  he  bottled  the  lightning  ?  This  fondness  for  making  astounding  state- 
ments by  no  means  died  out  in  the  days  of  the  ancients,  for  we  find  in  Eng- 
land, as  lat«  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  reverend  arch- deacon, 
when  relating  the  early  history  of  Brituin,  gravely  telling  of  a  giant,  van- 
quished by  Prince  Arthur,  who  wore  furs  made  of  the  beards  of  the  unfor- 
tunate kings  whom  he  had  killed. 

Much  of  the  history  of  the  infancy  of  European  countries  is  preserved 
in  their  popular  ballads,  but  the  events  so  recorded  are  by  no  means  to  be 
taken  as  reliable  history,  for  it  requires  a  somewhat  stern  sense  of  integrity 
to  relate  the  history  of  facts  for  the  amusement  of  a  credulous  and  admir- 
ing audience,  and  not  embellish  or  exaggerate :  and  when  these  ballads  were 
transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  generation,  their  chief  value  consisted 
in  the  pictures  of  times  which  they  represented.  The  ballad  of  the  *'Jew's 
Daughter,"  relating  the  cruel  murder  of  little  Hugh  of  Lincoln  by  a  Jewess, 
simply  because  of  her  hatred  of  Christians,  gives  a  scarcely  too  highly  col- 
ored picture  of  the  enormities  attributed  to  the  unhappy  Israelites,  though 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  of  these  crimes  were  ever  com- 
mitted by  them. 

While  some  of  the  old  historians  are  known  to  have  displayed  an  ab- 
surd  credulity,  others  share  the  fate  of  the  ballad-makers,  and  are  proved  to 
have  misrepresented  facts,  and  that  too,  without  the  excuse  of  poetic  license. 
With  others,  the  judgment  is  reversed.  Herodotus  is  found  to  be  more  ac- 
curate the  more  he  is  understood.  A  good  proof  of  his  truthfulness  is  that 
he  states  on  the  authority  of  others,  what  he  avers  he  himself  finds  it  im- 
possible to  believe.  Phoenician  navigators,  claiming  to  have  doubled  the 
southern  cape  ef  Africa,  declared  that  they  saw  the  sun  on  their  right  hand, 
but  this  appearing  to  him  quite  incredible,  he  takes  care  to  give  it  on  their 
authority,  not  his  own.  M.  A.  Wait. 
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BEYOND. 

Do  the  angels  laugh.  I  wonder, 

At  us  in  our  puny  might, 
Striving  to  pierce  the  darkness 

That  veils  our  human  sight. 
And  claiming,  when  a  sparkle 

For  a  moment  lights  our  way. 
That  the  shades  of  night  have  vanished. 

And  left  us  perfect  day  ? 


Beyond  our  earthly  vision. 

Dwells  Truth  in  regions  bright; 
And  we,  through  mists  of  error, 

Are  reaching  for  her  light. 
But,  as  we  journey  onward. 

The  shadows  darker  seem. 
Our  boasted  light  fast  changes. 

Like  fancies  in  a  dream. 


The  soul  is  ever  longing 

For  something  yet  afar, 
Some  glory  that  awaits  it 

Bright  as  the  morning-star. 
And  never  in  this  earth-life 

Can  we  that  glory  see, 
But  in  the  distant  future 

It  waits  for  you  and  me. 


Life's  problems  are  too  many 

To  solve  in  this  short  day, 
We  weary  of  their  study, 

And  falter  by  the  way. 
But  in  a  time  that's  coming, 

Beyond  this  life  so  fleet, 
To  all  our  vague  coiyectures 

Shall  we  find  answer  sweet. 

Mary  Torkence. 
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SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  WE  SHOULD  TEACH. 


1.  We  should  teach  politeness. 

The  tendencies  of  our  republican  theories  and  practices  are  to  make  our 
children  too  little  mindful  of  the  respect  due  to  each  other,  or  even  to  their 
superiors,  and  I  think  that  some  of  the  wholesome  training  of  the  Prussian 
school  teacher  would  be  of  great  benefit.  They  have  the  oversight  of  their 
pupils  even  while  upon  the  street,  and  politeness  and  respect  toward  their 
elders  are  rigidly  enforced.  The  American  youth,  however,  goes  hooting 
along  the  street  as  unmannerly  as  the  boor  from  the  mountains :  and  from  the 
pupils  of  all  ages  and  of  all  ranks  of  society,  the  teacher  not  unfrequently 
receives  the  blunt  response  of  "yes,"  "no,"  or  "what :"  or,  upon  the  street 
is  greeted  with  the  salutation,  "hullo,"  or  "Low  are  you  ?"  by  the  little 
urchin  with  his  sled,  or  by  the  awkward  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  It  has  long 
appeared  to  me  that  we,  as  teachers,  were  sadly  negligent  with  respect  to 
the  proper  teaching  of  this  virtue.  I  have  noticed  often  that  the  teacher 
who  gave  careful  attention  to  his  own  manners  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
pupils,  and  who  kindly,  but  firmly,  insisted  upon  the  proper  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  true  politeness  by  them,  other  things  being 
equal,  succeeded  much  better  than  the  careless  and  the  boorish.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  a  fawning  sycophancy  or  a  sim- 
pering silliness.  True  politeness  is  as  far  removed  from  this  as  it  is  from 
the  uncouth  manners  of  the  clown.  The  old-fashioned  bow  and  courtesy  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  were  far  better  than  the  disregard  of  any  form  of  po- 
liteness, which  is  too  common  now. 

2.  It  is  the  special  duty  of  the  teacher  to  instill  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  his  pupils  the  principles  of 

TRUE   PATRIOTISM. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  our  statesmen,  and  has  been  since  our  na- 
tion's birth,  that  the  Public  Free  School  is  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and 
not  unfrequently  we  see  the  motto  paraded  upon  banners  and  at  national 
gatherings,  "Our  Public  Schools — the  Palladium  of  our  Liberties."  If  the 
children  are  taught  the  true  lovo  of  country,  then  the  motto  is  true^  but  if 
;io/,  if  they  grow  up  ignorant  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  government 
is  founded,  if  they  are  not  instructed  in  their  duties  as  citizens  of  a  republic, 
they  will  be  very  likely  to  grow  up  mere  partisans,  or  communists,  and 
wholly  unfit  to  guard  the  heritage  becjueathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 

3.  Again,  we  should  teach 


OBEDIENCE 


prompt  and  unquestioning  obedience.     A  teacher  lax  in  discipline,  is  doing 
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incalculable  injury  to  the  locality  in  which  he  may  be  laboring.  There  is 
enough  and  more  than  enough  of  loose  discipline  in  the  families  of  our  land, 
and  it  becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  the  teacher  to  counteract  the  baneful 
influeoce  of  these  practices,  and  teach  loyalty  to  law.  Are  lawlessness  and 
crime  on  the  increase,  or  is  it  because  newspapers  and  the  telegraph  herald 
all  the  crimes  committed,  that  these  monsters  seem  to  stalk  forth  through 
the  land  ?  If  these  arc  increasing,  it  is  a  sad  coiiiment  upon  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  impeaches  our  systems  of  education  and  of  religion,  and  lays  upon 
the  teachers  of  the  nation  a  mighty  responsibility.  If  pupils  leave  our 
schools  with  a  disregard  of  law  and  justice,  and  enter  the  arena  of  strife  with 
no  fixed  and  settled  principles  of  loyalty,  when  the  avenues  of  crime  and 
dishonesty  are  so  wide  open,  we  can  have  little  hope  of  a  loyal  manhood  or 
an  honest  life. 

4.     In  addition  to  the  matters  already  mentioned,  we  should  teach 

MORALITY. 

I  am  aware  that  this  part  of  our  work  has  caused  much  discussion, 
and  that  a  certain  class  of  politicians  claim  that  we  have  no  right  to 
teach  anything  but  what  is  purely  intellectual,  and  must  ignore  entirely  the 
moral  part  of  a  child's  nature.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  had  an  article, 
only  a  short  time  ago,  in  which  the  editor  boldly  asserts  that  the  teacher  has 
nothing  to  do  with  teaching  morals  or  religion.  This  may  be  true  with  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  but  that  we  are  to  pass  over  the  child's  moral  nature  en- 
tirely, I  cannot  accept.  A  person  educated  in  utter  disregard  of  that  part 
of  his  being,  would  be  a  monstrosity.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  moral 
instruction  shouhl  be  left  to  the  church  and  to  the  family,  and  should  always 
be  considered  an  intruder  when  found  in  any  system  of  public-school  instruc- 
tion, that  the  schools  were  simply  instituted  for  the  diffusion  of  that  degree 
of  intelligence  which  is  necessary  to  the  citizen  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
his  fundamental  duties  as  a  citizen.  We  all  admit  that  this  was  the  leading 
idea  in  the  establishment  of  our  free-school  system,  but  that  the  prominence 
of  this  idea  utterly  prohibits  the  teaching  of  morality  does  not  necessarily 
follow.  Our  national  constitution  asserts  that  the  enumeration  of  certain 
rights  does  not  prohibit  the  exercise  of  others  justly  implied.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  claimed  that  our  free  schools  arc  designed  to  prepare  our  boys 
and  girls  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  citizens,it  means  that  we  should 
teach  them  something  more  than  the  mere  processes  of  reading,  writing  and 
computation.  It  implies  that  we  should  teach  them  how  to  make  use  of  this 
knowledge  for  the  highest  interest  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  that  the  family 
and  the  church  ought  to  do  this  work,  but  we  know,  too  well,  that  they  fail 
to  do  it.     The  church,  with  its  various  departments  of  christian  labor,  is  do- 
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ing  a  grand  and  noble  work,  but  the  church  with  all  it8  expenditures  of  la- 
bor and  money  fails  to  reach,  with  any  great  degree  of  success,  even  a  ma- 
jority of  our  population,  and  we  know  how  sadly  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction is  neglected  in  multitudes  of  families.  And  more  than  this,  in 
thousands  of  families  the  influence  of  home  is  decidedly  pernicious,  and  the 
parents  are  averse  to  anything  in  the  least  leaning  towards  or  reflected  from 
the  church.  Shall  we  then  allow  this  influence  to  move  unchecked  amid  the  de- 
praved natures  of  children,  and  roll  on  and  on  till  our  nation  becomes  a  na- 
tion of  infidels,  and  the  foundations  of  justice  are  undermined  ?  In  spite 
of  all  that  is  being  done  now,  the  corruption  in  high  places  calls  for  a  firm 
foundation  of  moral  principles  in  the  child,  that  when  the  present  genera- 
tion of  children  shall  assume  the  responsibilities  of  citizens  and  office-hold- 
ers, there  may  be  purity  at  the  ballot-box  and  integrity  in  office. 

The  duties  of  citizenship,  however,  are  not  all  included  in  the  one  act 
of  depositing  a  ballot.  This  is  one  of  our  high  prerogatives,  but  there  are 
other  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  state,  and  which  can  be  performed  prop- 
erly only  when  done  under  a  sense  of  high  moral  obligation.  We  are  all 
born  members  of  society,  and  as  the  state  is  but  organized  society,  what- 
ever duty  we  owe  to  one,  we  owe  to  the  other :  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  see  that  her  citizens  are  fitted  to  perform  their  duties  wisely,  and  so 
as  to  minister  to  the  highest  public  good.  This  cannot  possibly  be  done  un- 
less there  be  sound  moral  culture.  The  past  furnishes  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  the  fact  that  an  immoral  constituency  is  the  ruin  of  any  nation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  duty  is  plain  in  this  matter.  We  ought  always,  when 
any  occasion  demands,  to  crush  in  its  incipiency  everything  bordering  on 
vulgarity  or  profanity,  and  to  instill  principles  of  purity  and  reverence  ;  to 
check  falsehood  whenever  seen,  and  to  teach  strict  adherence  to  truth  in  word 
and  deed,  and  an  abhorrence  of  deception  in  any  form.  We  ought  to  correct 
any  tendency  to  disregard  the  rights  or  property  of  others,  and  to  show  that 
the  principle  is  the  same  whether  the  money  value  be  great  or  small,  and 
that  the  enormity  of  the  offence  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  that  there 
was  any  offence  at  all.  Occasions  for  these  corrections  and  counsels  are  oc- 
curring in  our  school-rooms  and  on  our  school-grounds  every  day,  and  these 
occasions  should  be  used  for  the  teaching  of  morals,  rather  than  any  set  time 
for  a  lecture  on  moral  science.  My  own  experience  has  been  that  profanity 
and  deception  are  the  two  prominent  phases  of  immorality  among  school- 
children There  is  a  very  erroneous  and  mischievous  state  of  opinion,  es- 
pecially on  the  question  of  deception,  in  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls  at 
school.  A  boy  who  would  scorn  to  steal  the  smallest  thing,  or  to  misrepre- 
sent in  the  slightest  degree  any  where  else,  will  make  no  scruples  of  deceiv- 
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^ng  a  teacher.  He  seems  to  hold  a  false  notion  of  right.  Honesty  is  not 
confined  to  time  or  place ;  what  is  dishonest  in  business  life,  is  none  the  less 
80  ID  school  life,  and  these  liith  deceptions — if  we  can  grade  these  offences — 
tend  to  blnnt  the  moral  sensibilities,  to  impair  the  sense  of  personal  honor, 
and  to  lead  by  easy  steps  to  that  grosser  cheating  which  shocks  the  community 
and  ends  in  the  penitentiary.  When,  therefore,  personal,  social  and  national 
interests,  unite  to  urge  upon  us  the  obligation  to  teach  morality,  it  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  claim  that  this  is  foreign  to  our  legitimate  work. 

E.  C.  Smith. 


"HE  CALLED  ME  A  LIAR." 


The  little  wood-colored  school-house  was  mounted  on  pegs,  as  if  on  tip- 
toe to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unusual  scene.  The  autumn  days  were  short- 
ening and  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf"  was  winging  its  zig-zag  flight  from 
the  almost  naked  boughs  to  the  earth.  It  was  the  afternoon  recess.  Upon 
the  play  ground,  the  ordinary  games  were  abandoned,  and  the  boys  had 
rushed  with  one  accord  to  a  corner  of  the  yard  where  a  youthful  Hector  and 
Achilles  were  engaged  in  mortal  combat. 

The  average  boy  has  an  exaggerated,  but  peculiar,  sense  of  honor. 
This  terrible  encounter,  which  was  thrilling  all  the  remnants  of  our  inherited 
barbaric  natures,  was  an  affair  of  honor.  No  chivalric  gentleman  of  the 
olden  time  ever  gazed  across  ten  paces  into  the  ominous  muzzle  of  another 
chivalric  gentleman's  pistol,  with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  demands  of  the 
code,  than  had  these  two  boys  who  were  valiantly  tugging  at  each  other's 
hair. 

The  teacher's  bell  put  an  unceremonious  end  to  the  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  we  reluctantly  marched  to  our  customary  places  in  the  school-room. 

The  troubled  face  of  the  teacher  showed  that  he  had  been  an  unwilling 
spectator  of  the  duel.  No  anger  was  manifested  in  his  kindly  countenance, 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  affair  caused  him  more  pain  than  he  could  well 
express.  Nothing  was  said,  and  the  afternoon  classes  were  soon  at  their 
eustomarj  "twice  nine  is  eighteen,"  or  "John  is  a  proper  noun,  masculine 
gender,  etc."  The  faces  of  the  combatants  began  to  lose  their  sullenness, 
and  the  hard  lines  slowly  faded  away.  At  last,  four  o'clock  made  its  tardy 
appearance,  and  expectation  was  alive.  The  teacher  was  a  new-comer, 
llie  traditions  of  the  school  had  never  been  violated.  From  the  remotest 
period  there  had  been  fights,  and  the  traditional  flogging  of  both  was  of 
eoorse  expected. 
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The  boy  who  could  vindicate  his  honor  on  the  play-ground,  and  take 
his  whipping  without  a  tear,  was  a  hero  :  it  was  a  glory  for  us  smaller  boys 
to  be  on  familiar  terms  with  him.  Even  the  lad  with  a  bloody  nose  who 
stoically  accepted  his  inevitable  share  of  the  punishment,  was  but  a  lesser 
hero. 

"Books  aside  I"  When  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  thumps  of  sundry 
slates  had  ceased,  we  sat  with  beating  hearts  to  see  the  result  of  the  fray. 

*'Well,  John,  what  was  the  trouble  ?" 

<'He  called  me  a  liar,  sir,  and  I  siruck  him,"  said  John, — and  his  face 
flamed  with  passion.  John's  air  of  defiance  plainly  said,  "And  I  did  right, 
sir,  and  you  can  punish  me  if  you  wish,  but  1  will  do  the  same  thing  again 
under  the  same  circumstances." 

Mr.  G.  understood  the  look.  "And  were  you  a  liar,  John  ?"  "I,  a  liar, 
sir  ?     Why — why,  no  sir,"  with  some  hesitation. 

"Then  why  did  you  strike?'*  "Why,  sir,  I  allow  no  one  to  call  me  a 
liar,"  responded  John,  hotly. 

"I  do  not  quite  understand  your  reason,  John.  If  you  had  told  a  false- 
hood, it  would  be  exceedingly  discourteous,  to  say  the  least,  on  William's 
part  to  have  told  you  so  in  such  a  positive  way,  and  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  conduct  that  must  have  lowered  him  ^n  the  esti- 
mation of  all  good  people,  while  you  would  have  but  made  a  bad  matter 
worse.  If  you  were  not  guilty  of  falsehood,  then  William  was,  and  yon 
made  yourself  a  fellow  law-breaker  by  striking  him.  If  a  man  should  so 
far  forget  what  constitutes  gentlemanly  conduct  as  to  call  me  a  liar,  I  should 
be  showing  too  much  respect  for  his  opinion  if  I  resented  it." 

This  view  of  the  case  was  new  to  John,  and  he  could  but  feel  that  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows  he  was,  in  some  mysterious  way,  losing  the  glory  of 
the  occasion. 

"He  who  is  right  needs  no  such  vindication,  John.  Let's  leave  the 
fighting  to  the  brutes.  Will  you  be  happier  with  the  consciousness  that  you 
have  been  the  slave  of  your  temper,  that  you  have  ^et  this  sad  example  of 
wrong  doing  before  your  mates,  than  you  would  have  been  in  the  thought 
that  you  were  right,  and  that  you  had  overlooked  the  coarseness  of  another  % 
The  getitkmexi  are  what  their  name  implies.  Then,  boys,  isn't  there  a  bet- 
ter way,  too,  of  adjusting  your  difficulties,  than  by  a  disgraceful  exhibition  of 
the  worst  there  is  in  you  ?  Did  your  fight  settle  the  question  of  your  honor? 
Think  it  over,  boys.     That's  all.     School  is  dismissed." 

We  went  out  into  the  still  streets  of  the  village  a  thoughtful  group  of 

boys. 

Twenty  years  have  slipped  away,  but  that  little  speech  has  been  imper- 
fectly repeated  to  many  a  belligerent  Young  American,  with  good  results. 
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I  hare  forgotten  whether  Mr.  G.  taught  me  the  mysteries  of  Long  Division 
and  Greatest  Common  Divisor,  but  I  remember  the  lesson  of  that  autumn 
afternoon,  in  the  wood-colored  school-house.  J. 


WHO  SHALL  ASK  THE  QUESTIONS? 


I  remember  an  old  picture  that  used  to  hang  in  the  sitting-room  at  my 
grandfiither's — ^it  was  labelled  "Jesus  disputing  with  the  doctors."  Ven- 
erable men  with  flowing,  gray  beards  and  long,  red  and  green  gowns,  were 
seated  at  different  altitudes  on  semicircular  benches  that  rose  tier  on  tier 
like  stairs.  Below  them,  "in  the  midst,"  ztood  a  youth,  with  his  right  foot 
forward,  his  head  a  little  thrown  back,  his  right  hand  raised  high  in  the  air 
and  about  to  smite  his  left  palm  which  was  in  position  to  receive  the  blow. 
Everything  about  the  picture  tended  to  express  the  idea  of  a  heated  discus- 
aon.  in  which  the  boy  had  the  best  of  the  argument  and  was  making  the 
nio^t  of  his  advantage.  In  after  years,  I  read  the  story  of  this  picture  as 
given  bj  St.  Luke,  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  contrast  it  made  with  the 
old  painting.  "They  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
Doctors,  both  hearing  them  and  asking  them  questions."  Or,  in  a  more 
modem  phrase,  in  the  school-house  (temple)  with  the  teachers  (doctors) 
^^hearing  and  asking  questions."  The  beauty  and  truth  of  the  real  picture 
can  scarcely  be  told.  It  images  the  ideal  school,  the  ideal  pupil,  and  the 
ideal  nianner  of  obtaining  knowledge.  The  doctors,  with  all  their  gravity 
and  knowledge,  are  for  the  child.  He  sits  and  listens  to  their  expressions 
of  wisdom  and  gathers  instruction  from  their  experience  ;  and  when  a  word 
ia  said  which  he  fails  to  grasp,  he  "asks  questions,"  till  the  point  is  made 
clear. 

It  has  been  my  fortune,  during  the  past  two  years,  to  visit  many  of  the 
schools  in  Illinois,  and  my  observation  has  led  me  to  certain  conclusions 
with  regard  to  the  present  relations  existing  between  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  is  a  tendency  toward  the  idea  that  children  exist  for  the  schools, 
nther  than  the  schools  for  the  children.  The  teacher  is  called  "master," 
ind  the  pupils  are  subject  to  him.  He  is  "a  man  under  authority,"  and  he 
saith  to  this  one  go  and  he  goeth  (if  he  knows  what  is  good  for  himself.) 
Tkt  teacher  is  now  the  one  who  does  the  "hearing  and  asking  questions." 
The  ideal  is  reversed.  We  hear  recitations,  and  cross-question  our  pupils 
to  the  last  limit.  We  seldon  give  our  pupils  a  chance  to  listen  to  us,  and 
almost  never  allow  them  to  ask  questions.  My  observation  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  too  little  real  instruction  at  present  given  in  our  schools. 
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Teachers  are  doing  less  outraDd-ont  teaching  than  they  should.  The  teacher 
Hends  the  child  to  the  texhhook  for  instraction,  he  acting  the  part  of  Inspec- 
tor General  whose  business  it  is  to  see  how  much  of  said  book  the  child  has 
<^taken  in."  The  result  is,  pupils  fill  themselves  with  the  words  of  the  book^ 
which  are  meaningless,  unless  made  alive  by  the  teacher.  The  instruction 
that  ought  to  come  from  the  teacher  is  omitted,  and  its  place  is  filled  wiUi 
an  endless  questioning.  Pupils  are  crowded  over  work  that  they  know 
nothing  of,  that  they  do  not  understand,  and  have  never  been  helped  to  com- 
prehend. To  be  sure,  teachers  should  sometimes  question  their  pupils. 
But  all  questioning  should  be  for  the  child's  sake,  and  of  such  character  as 
to  fix  the  subject  more  firmly  in  the  mind.  1  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
the  average  school  fully  one-half  of  the  time  allotted  for  recitation  should  be 
given  to  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  instruction  should  con- 
sist of  ful)  explanations,  both  as  to  the  Jww  and  also  the  why  of  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  '^how"  should  be  dwelt  on  till  each  pupil  in 
the  class  is  able  to  perform  the  work  required  ;  the  "why"  should  be  con- 
sidered logically,  yet  simply,  till  it  throws  such  light  upon  the  «'how"  that 
neither  "how"  nor  "why"  can  ever  fade  from  the  memory.  And  ever  and  al- 
ways the  pupil  should  be  at  liberty  to  "ask  questions"  on  the  points  which 
he  does  not  understand. 

We  teach  our  pupils  to  deceive  by  allowing  them  to  pass  over  subjects 
which  they  have  not  mastered.  They  are  credited  with  work  which  they 
are  conscious  they  have  never  done,  and  thus  a  lie  is  fairly  saddled  upon 
them.  The  first  word  spoken  that  a  pupil  does  not  understand,  the  first 
logical  deduction  that  he  does  not  comprehend,  he  should  be  led  to  ask  ques- 
tions about,  and  the  explanation  of  the  same  should  be  repeated  over  and 
over  till  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  If  the  pupil  has  reached  such  age  and 
experience  that  he  can  ask  books  the  questions  that  throng  his  mind, 
and,  having  asked,  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  find  the  answer  sought, 
well  and  good.  But  the  average  pupil  needs  the  living  teacher  to  lead  him 
in  the  path  of  true  knowledge  The  pupil,  of  course,  has  his  work  to  do,  and 
be  the  teacher  ever  so  faithfal,  he  can  not  do  the  work  for  him.  He  must  he 
required  to  reproduce  the  explanations  given — to  memorize  such  matters  as 
are  necessary  for  a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject.  Reasonable  tests 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  make  sure  that  he  is  no  shirk,  but  a 
master  of  his  studies.  The  great  point  is,  the  teacher  must  instruct  his  pu- 
pils. He  must  labor  with  them  and  for  them,  and  ever  be  ready  to  answer 
as  well  as  to  ask  cjuestions.  We,  the  teachers,  are  the  real  servants  at 
school.  We  are  to  do  for  the  pupils,  to  take  every  means  in  our  power  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  our  experience   and  knowledge,  to  serve  them,  to 
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lead  them.  We  are  pedagogues !  In  a  word,  the  teacher  should  do  for  the 
child  what  the  text-book  cannot  do  for  him,  and  what  he  can  do  but  poorly 
for  himself,  namely,  give  him  that  instruction  which  shall  tend  to  develop  to 
ite  fullest  extent  his  physical,  mental  and  moral  being.  A  catechist  is  by 
no  means  a  teacher      The  true  teacher  is  a  helper,  not  a  puzzler. 

W.  H.  Smith. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  EXAMINATION. 


Eds.  Illinois  Schoolmaster: — I  notice  in  your  Dec.  issue  an  article 
under  the  above  heading,  which,  after  giving  numerous  examples  of  absurd 
blunders  and  mis-statements,  found  in  the  replies  of  candidates  for  examina- 
tion as  teachers,  propounds  the  question,  << Where  is  the  fault,  and  what  is 
the  remedy  ?" 

I  observe  that,  in  a  very  great  majority  of  the  cases  cited,  the  errors 
were  committed  in  attempting  to  answer  special  questions,  or  to  speak  more 
strictlj  by  the  card,  in  attempting  to  answer  questions  which  merely  draw 
upon  the  applicant's  memory  for  isolated  facts  in  very  special  departments  of 
human  knowledge. 

I  believe  that  the  fault  will  be  found  to  lie  at  the  door  of  the  board  of 
examiners  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  They  frame  a  set  of  questions  which 
draw,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  upon  the  memory  alone.  The  unlucky  can- 
didate is  required  to  answer  at  once,  with  ao  means  of  refreshing  his  mem- 
ory, and  without  any  opportunity  of  consulting  the  sources  of  special  inform- 
ation to  which  every  really  good  teacher  habitually  refers  for  such  special 
information.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  any  teacher  to  carry  in  his  mind 
all  the  details  on  which  he  is  liable  to  be  examined  under  the  present  system. 
In  case  he  attempts  the  task  of  cramming  with  isolated  facts  to  meet  the 
eontiD^eneies  arising  from  this  '^special-fact''  mode  of  examination,  he  is 
sure  to  find  that  his  memory  is  overloaded,  and  refu  ses  fully  to  honor  his 
drafts  for  information. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  confine  the  examination  of  teachers  to  general 
topics  mainly,  such  as  the  leading  principles  of  the  various  branches  with 
which  they  are  expected  to  be  conversant,  the  outlines  of  the  best  methods 
of  imparting  and  acquiring  knowledge,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

I  have  perused  with  some  interest,  the  list  of  questions  used  at  the  late 
state  examinations.  The  questions  on  Orthography  are  generally  well  chosen, 
but  the  6th  is  decidedly  objectionable,  for  the  reason  that  good  Orthoepists 
diflfer  upon  the  subject.      The  questions  on  Reading  will  pass  muster  as  not 
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being  obnoxious  to  any  serious  objection.  Owing  to  the  constant  and  eternal 
drill  in  Arithmetic,  teachers  ought  to  be  considered  to  be  pretty  thorough 
in  the  details  of  that  science.  The  questions  on  "Theory  and  Art"  are  un- 
exceptionable. Under  the  head  of  "Geography,"  we  find  a  list  of  questions 
of  which  all  but  the  2d,  5th  and  6th  are  mere  drafts  on  the  memory^  and 
consequently  objectionable.  It  will  puzzle  teachers  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  in  the  5th  question,  the  statement  being  decidedly  novel. 
The  questions  on  Grammar  are  well  enough,  except  the  example  given  in 
the  3d,  which  does  not  amount  to  a  sentence,  and  can  only  lead  to  blunders 
on  the  part  of  the  excited  candidates  who  have  been  informed  by  their  judges 
that  it  is  a  sentence.  The  questions  on  <'U.  S.  History,"  are  all  mere  drafts 
on  the  memory  in  regard  to  isolated  facts,  which  teachers  who  are  obliged  to 
keep  incessantly  occupied  with  innumerable  operations,  details  and  processes, 
cannot  be  reasonably  expected  to  keep  in  view  without  special  reference. 
The  last  question  in  "Astronomy"  is  one  which  also  draws  entirely  on  mem- 
ory for  an  answer. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  object  to  the  propriety  or  usefulness 
of  asking  such  questions  as  the  above,  as  a  mere  test  of  memory;  but  I  ///> 
consider  the  practice  of  asking  what  may  with  propriety  be  termed  "memoria 
questions,"  and  taking  the  answers  as  a  reliable  index  of  the  relative  quali- 
fications of  a  teacher  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  many  fools  who  are  incapable  of  generalizing 
will  carry  in  their  memories  very  copious  budgets  of  isolated  facts.  In  my 
opinion,  our  teachers  should  be  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  generalizing  their  knowledge,  for  they  are 
the  most  competent  to  deduce  and  explain  general  principles.  Having  now 
pointed  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  fault,  and  indicated  the  probable 
remedy,  I  remain  yours,  etc.,  A.  B.  Strowger. 

Anna,  Dec.  16,  1875. 


A  LETTER. 


Sandyville,  Dec,  1 875. 
John,  did  you  say,  write  ? — write  what  ?  Write  about  the  use  of  the 
Dictionary  ?  Why  John,  you  are  crazy.  Everybody  knows  all  about  that. 
"No  ?"  Well  they  all  ought  to.  "True  my  boy,  but  they  don't.  Why, 
many  teachers  can^t  use  it.  More  don't  use  it,  and  very  few  have  the  habit 
of  using  it."  Why  John,  you  are  chaffing  now.  Don't  the  Normal  schools 
all  teach  it  ?  Don't  the  colleges  preach  it  ?  Don't  the  academies  drum  on 
it,  and  the  high  schools  thumb  it?     Don't  county  superintendents  examine 
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in  ii?  ^<Ye8,  true,  and  still  there  are  few  who  can  use  it.  A  teacher  not 
long  ago  declared  Y e'-nice  as  he  called  it,  ( in  the  name  of  a  play  written 
bj  Mr.  Shakespeare,  called  the  "Merchant  of  Venice,")  could  not  he 
found  in  Webster's  Unabridged,  latest  edition,  price  $12.00,  all  because  he 
found  it  not  in  the  body  of  the  book.  He  was  finally  persuaded  to  look 
among  the  scripture  proper  names,  as  he  remembered  Shakespeare  was  a 
scripture  writer."  John,  John,  what  stones  you  tell.  Teachers  who  don'* 
know  how  to  use  the  dictionary  to  give  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words!  | 
V^liy  John,  you  would  make  us  think  the  teachers  of  Illinois  were  not  teach- 
ing a  well  of  English  undefiled. 

<^Why,  my  dear  Sam,  the  county  superintendents  don't  examine  on  this 
fubject ;  they  don't  dare  to.     It  would  cut  down  to  the  foundations." 

Well,  John,  not  long  ago  a  parent  in  Sandy ville  asked  his  daughter  to 
pronounce  a  word  for  him  in  his  Schoolmaster,  and  she  could  not  do  it. 
He  told  her  to  get  her  Dictionary  and  look  it  up.  She  told  him  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  key  and  could  not  do  it.  "Don't  you  learn  how,  in  the 
Sandjville  University  ?"  said  he.  "No,"  said  she,  "We  don't  study  diction- 
try,"  and  she  smiled  at  the  old  man's  simplicity.  So  he  called  on  Joe  who 
goes  to  the  High  School,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  all  get  an  education 
and  where  no  religious  ideas  or  pagan  notions  are  taught,  and  Joe  laughed 
outright.  "We  don't  study  dictionary,  we  study  language,"  shouted  he  in 
the  ear  of  the  old  fogy. 

«*  Ann,  Ann,"  said  the  old  man,  "You  attended  the  Teachers^  Drill,  you 
can  tell  me,  sure."  But  Ann  was  more  amused  at  the  idea  than  the  children. 
*'Whj  father,"  said  she,  "we  drew  maps  and  studied  science  and" — "Hold 
on,"  savs  the  old  man,  "This  is  too  bad.  I'll  tell  Sam  and  have  him  write 
to  the  Schoolmaster,  and  see  if  John  of  the  Schoolmaster  won't  do  some- 
thing ahout  it.  I  want  something  done  this  Centennial  year,  and  I  propose 
we  tax  the  teachers  $1.00  each  to  buy  them  a  Centennial  Dictionary  to  show 
them  folks  down  at  Feledelfy  that  we,  the  people  of  Illinois  can  pernounce." 
So,  John,  when  he  told  me  the  tale,  I  promised  to  interview  you  and  see  if 
county  superintendents  won't  spur  up  the  teachers  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
dietionarj.  Stir  them  all  up,  John,  so  that  Sandy  ville  University  and  High 
Sdiooi  and  Teachers'  Drill  shall  try  it  on  and  see  how  many  of  the  teachers 
ean  use  the  book.  Sam. 


To  learn  well  a  lesson  in  Orthography  will  do  more  to  educate  a  pupil, 
tkan  to  translate  carelessly  half  the  Iliad,  or  to  commit  to  memory,  in  a 
thoughtless  manner,  the  classification  of  the  whole  Animal  Kingdom. 
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It  is  fortunate  that  in  educaHonal  affairs,  as  in  other  matters,  we  are  not  all 
possessed  of  the  same  idea*?,  and  impressed  with  the  same  mission;  else  the  sym- 
metrv  of  our  work  would  be  marred,  and  its  usefulness  gi-eatly  impaired. 

We  meet  to-day  at  a  sort  of  educational  exposition,  and,  as  at  its  prototyi>e  of 
a  more  material  nature  are  seen  the  results  of  tne  efforts  of  specialists  in  material 
appliances,  so  here  are  presented  the  views  of  those  who  labor  in  special  fields,  and 
wnose  thinking  is  confined  chiefly  to  special  departments. 

Each  present*  what,  from  his  point  of  view,  seems  veiy  important,  if  not  the 
most  important. 

The  primary  principal  urges  the  necessity  of  more  care  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  educational  temple,  a.s  only  up>on  a  foundation  properly  made  can  a 
comely  and  valuable  superstructure  be  built:  the  high-school  principal  demaiidfj 
more  culture  and  higher  education,  as  the  more  imposing  the  superstructure,  the 
greater  the  inducements  for  occupancy;  the  normal  or  training  t-eacner  wante  l)ett«T 
workmen  with  better  methods,  and  insists  that  how  large  the  temple  shall  be  or  <.*f 
what  mat<»rial  it  shall  be  built  are  not  so  important  questions  as  how  it  shall  >m* 
built;  the  linguist  can  see  tnie  symmetry  only  in  that  educational  temple  whoi«e 
material  has  been  dug  from  philological  fields  and  prepared  in  classic  mills:  while 
the  naturalist  declares*  te  you  that  only  in  nature's  temple,  presided  over  by  the  God 
of  nature,  can  the  yoimg  learner  be  made  truly  devout. 

Looking  from  my  standpoint,  out  of  my  httle  nutshell  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation, I  am  disposea  to  urge  the  claims  of  more  and  closer  supervision. 

CERTAIN   POPUIiAR   TERMS   DEFINED. 

What  1  have  to  sav  on  this  subject  will  be  better  understood,  if  I  give  you  my 
views  of  some  terms  that  are  of  frequent  use  by  school  men.  1  understand  the 
terms  primary,  secondary,  and  higher  education  to  have  relative  meanings  only, 
that  are  constantly  changing,  anci  that  will  change  with  the  increase  and  spread  of 
knowledge. 

By  primary  instruction,  I  believe  the  State  means,  or  should  mean,  such  an 
amount  of  information  and  culture  as  shall  give  its  possessor  controlling  power  over 
the  material  elements  bv  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  at  the  same  time  snail  place 
him  upon  that  constantly  ascending  plane  of  intellectuality  which  is  characteri«*d 
by  a  knowledgre  of  the  duties  he  owes  to  his  government  and  to  society,  and  also 
shall  put  him  in  possession  of  a  desire  to  remain  upon  that  plane,  and  shall  grive 
him  a  knowledge  and  intelligent  use  of  the  means  by  which  he  can  remain  upon  it. 

That  amount  of  instruction  and  culture  which  placed  a  man  in  control  of  his 
surroundings,  and  made  him  a  profitable  citizen  to  the  state,  and  a  progressive,  in- 
telligent man  by  comparison,  before  there  was  a  mile  of  railroad,  or  a  root  of  tele- 
graph wire,  and  when  sod  com  and  log  school  houses  were  the  pride  of  tiie  state, 
womd  do  very  little  toward  making  a  nian  eaually  productive,  equally  progressive 
and  intelli^nt  by  comparison,  in  Illinois  to-day,  with  her  net- work  of  railroads  and 
telegraph  hnes,  her  fifty  daily  papers,  her  work  shops,  and  her  diverse  and  compti- 
cat^  interests  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  And  yet  the  State  must,  by  pri- 
mary instruction,  elevate  the  citizen  to  this  corresponding  plane:  for  with  less  re- 
sults, how  can  she  hope  to  be  remunerated  for  her  efforts  and  expenditures? 

With  less  than  this  she  wiU  but  taunt  and  insult  her  citizens. 

What  is  primary  instniction  in  an  exclusively  farming  community  is  not  the 
primary  instruction  m  kind  or  extent  adapted  to  an  exclusively  manufacturing  com- 
munity, or  an  exclusively  commercial  or  mining  community.  The  primary  instruct- 
ion given  when  you  and  I  were  school  children,  will  not  do  for  the  primarj'  instruct- 
ion of  to-day,  though  the  latter  will  include  the  former. 

Primary  instruction  is  not  circumscribed  by  one  R  or  three  R  's,  or  any  definite 
number  of  letters  of  whatever  name.     Primary  means  fii-st.      Primary  instruction 

*  Address  of  President  of  State*  Teachers'  Association.  Delivered  at  Roi'k  Isl- 
and, Dec.  29,  1875. 
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is  first  instruction. — first  in  point  of  time,  no  more  than  first  in  point  of  importance. 
The  material,  intellectual  and  social  surrounding  of  the  child  must  be  understood. 
before  it  can  be  determined  what  for  him  is  primary  instruction;  for  who  shall  say 
that  a  knowledge  of  Fractions,  or  the  Rule  of  Three,  or  Long  Division  is  more  import- 
ant or  nrimary  than  a  knowledge  of  those  plants  by  which  the  body  is  nourishea  and 
clothed?  Who  shall  say  that  a  knowledge  of  Geography,  or  man's  position  in  space, 
is  more  important  or  primary  than  a  knowledge  of  Zwlogy,  or  man  s  position  among 
animals?  Who  shall  say  that  a  knowledge  of  History,  or  man's  relation  to  time,  is 
more  important  or  primary  than  a  knowledge  of  Physiology,  or  man's  relation  to 
himeielf? 

A  man  goes  down  into  a  well  and  suffocates;  another  goes  after  him  and  per- 
ishes; a  thira  follows  and  meets  the  same  fate.  Who  shall  declare  that  my  cnild 
«hall  be  taught  to  spell,  ''immateriality,  and,  incomprehensibility",  yet  shall  not  be 
taogfat  the  causes  that  deprived  the  state  of  three  citizens,  made  three  widows,  and 
left  three  ffunilies  of  orphan  children  without  support  ? 

THE  WORK  OF  EDUCATION   DIVIDED. 

'Hiere  is  an  art  of  commerce  and  a  science  of  commerce. 

By  the  art  of  commerce,  man  is  enabled  to  build  warehouses,  establish  lines  of 
steamships  upon  navigable  waters,  and  extend  railroads  from  city  to  ci^  and 
mart  to  mart  at  will,  without  regard  to  their  necessity  or  profit. 

By  the  science  of  commerce  may  be  determined  where  to  build  warehouses  so 
that  tnejr  shall  be  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  build  them,  a  convenience  to  the 
commonity  in  which  they  are  ouilt,  as  well  as  an  ornament,  pride,  and  evidence  of 
wealth  ana  prosperity.  By  the  science  of  commerce  may  be  determined  on  what 
waters  to  eHtablish  steamship  lines,  and  between  what  cities  and  over  what  territo- 
ries to  lay  railroads,  so  that  they  shall  be  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  make  them, 
a  convenience  to  the  cities  by  which,  and  the  countries  through  which,  they  pass,  a« 
well  as  mere  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 

There  is  an  art  and  a  science  of  manufacture. 

By  the  art,  mills  and  shops  can  be  built  and  operated  anywhere,  at  any  time. 
and  to  any  extent. 

But  oiily  by  the  science  of  manufacture  can  be  determined  where,  and  of  what 
kind,  and  to  what  extent,  mills  and  shops  should  he  built,  and  upon  what  systems 
they  should  be  operated. 

It  Lb  well  known  that  mills  and  shops  have  been  built  and  equipped  with  costly 
appliances,  and  operated  by  the  most  approved  rules  of  the  art  of  manufacturing, 
yet  letomed  their  proprietors  and  the  communities  in  which  they  were  built  no 
profit,  because  they  were  established  in  violation  of  the  science  of  manufacturing. 

There  is  an  art  and  a  science  of  education.  By  the  art  of  education,  schools 
may  be  established  and  equipped  and  tauc^ht.  and  taught  well,  and  yet  fail  to  ac- 
complish their  true  purpose,  bBcause  of  a  lack  of  the  knowledge  by  which  is  deter- 
mined the  kind  of  school,  the  kind  and  extent  of  curriculum,  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, as  well  as  many  of  the  general  laws  of  government  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  established. 

Only  by  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  can  schools  be  established, 
equipped  and  operated,  that  shall  give  to  the  young  learner  that  information  suited 
to  his  capacities,  and  demanded  by  his  surroundings,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him 
asymmetric^  development  of  mind  and  body  and  soul. 

It  'Will  be  seen  that  1  make  a  distinction  between  the  science  of  education  and 
the  science  of  teaching.  Two  kinds  of  workers  are  therefore  necessary  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  ojieration  of  schools:  their  iicquirements  differ  in  degree  and  kind. 
The  one,  because  of  his  superior  wisdom  and  experience,  determines  where  to  place 
the  school,  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  course  of  study  required,  the  method  of  teach- 
ing to  be  employed,  and  the  general  features  of  the  management  best  suited  to  it. 

The  other,  because  of  less  wisdom  and  experience,  must  do  work  upon  the  de- 
tails, according  to  outline  plans  and  specifications.  ITie  one  is  a  superintendent, 
the  other  is  a  teacher. 
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SUPERVISION   DEMANDED  BY  THE  DIFFICULTIES  ATTENDING  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  OPERATION  OF  A   SCHOOL. 

A^n,  if  we  consider  the  school  in  connection  with  the  practical  difficulties 
attending  its  establishment,  successful  operation  and  healthy  growth,  we  shall  find 
proofs  of  the  value  and  necessity  of  close,  efficient  supervision. 

Ist.  No  two  communities  have  like  needs  or  desires;  no  two  stand  on  like 
planes  of  intellectual  attainments;  no  two  furnish  like  numbers  of  children;  no  two 
possess  like  resources  of  time  and  money;  and  hence,  no  two  offer  to  the  school  like 
possibilities. 

2d.  The  knowledges  from  which  the  course  of  study  mu8t  be  taken  are  bo 
numerous,  and  each  is  so  vast  that  a  great  difficulty  is  met  with  at  the  outset  in 
determining  what  shall  be  taught;  for  what  is  primary  instruction  in  one  commu* 
nity  is  in  another  community  impracticable  instruction  at  least,  and  in  another, 
impossible  instruction. 

3d.  The  standard  of  teaching  ability  is  very  low,  and  will  be,  until  the  public 
are  willing  to  i)ay  much  more  for  their  schools  than  now.  The  mass  of  teachers 
are  young  and  inexperienced.  The  majority  of  them  do  not  remain  in  the  calling 
long  enough  to  learn  how  to  do  even  fair  work.  This  evil  cannot  be  corrected  as 
long  as  those  are  employed  who  change  their  work  when  they  change  their  relations 
to  society. 

4th.  How  many  and  .what  text-books  shall  be  used,  is  a  question  that  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  this  enumeration  of  difficulties,  for  the  use  of  poor  books  ajid 
too  frequent  changing  of  books  are  both  evils  that  should  be  avoided  witii  great 
care. 

5th.  The  constantly  changing  condition  of  communities  must  influence  the 
character  of  the  schools,  and  change  them  from  year  to  year. 

6th.  The  rapid  growth  of  knowledge  will,  and  ought  to,  change  courses  of  study 
and  methods  of  instruction. 

7th.  The  progiess  made  in  schools  cannot  be  uniform  because  of  irregular  at- 
tendance occasioned  by  carelessness,  epidemics  and  inclement  weather. i  Tneee  dif- 
ficulties preclude  the  possibility  of  fixed  courses  of  study  and  uniform  management. 
They  present  problems  which  must  be  correctly  solved  before  even  a  primary  school 
can  be  established  and  operated  in  any  community,  that  shall  do  just  tiie  work  that 
ought  to  be  done  by  such  school. 

There  must  be  some  one  whose  business  it  is  to  solve  these  difficulties  when  the 
school  is  established,  and  he  must  be  ever  present  to  solve  new  difficulties  of  like 
kind  while  the  school  is  in  progress.  Who  shall  this  be?  Not  the  parent;  he  has 
neither  the  qualifications  nor  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Not  the  teacher;  he  (and  1 
take  the  average  of  the  better  half  of  teachers)  is  disqualified  by  lack  of  knowledge, 
or  if  he  be  not  disqualified  he  cannot  attend  to  it  for  want  of  time;  he  must  teach. 
Some  one  must  do  this  work  who  makes  it  his  business;  without  such  supervising' 
mind,  the  school  will  be  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  not  held,  of  course,  that  the  parent  is  unfitted  by  capacity  for  this  work. 
It  is  as  possible  for  hira  as  for  any  one  to  fit  himself  for  it;  but  he  cannot  do  this  and 
attend  to  his  daily  vocations.  Nor  is  it  held  that  the  teacher  cannot  fit  himself 
for  the  work,  but  lie  also  cannot  do  it  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  his  other 
work, — teaching. 

SUPERVISrON   DKMANDED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  WHEN  CONSIDERED    AS  A   CREA- 
TION  OF   LAW. 

Again,  if  the  school  be  considered  simply  as  a  creation  of  law.  it  will  be  seen 
that  superintendency  must  be  provided  for. 

For,  1st.  It  is  as  unwise  ior  tho  State  as  for  the  individual  to  make  plans,  and 
fail  to  provide  thoroughly  for  their  execution. 

2d.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  a  free-school  system,  it  is  equally 
her  duty  fully  to  execute  such  system  or  provide  for  its  full  execution.  The  one  can- 
not be  divorced  from  the  other. 

Now,  because  of  the  great  number  of  communities  in  the  State,  and  the  diver- 
sity in  their  conditions,  there  will  and  ought  to  be  a  ^at  diversity  in  kinds  of 
schools  required.     And  because  of  tliis  great  difference  m  schools,  a  uniform  plan 
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of  establishing  and  managing  will  not  do.     But  the  State  can  execute*  directly  only 
by  a  uniform  plan.    She  must,  therefore,  provide  for  the  expcution  of  her  plan  by 
appointing  superintendents,  or  causing  them  to  be  appointed  or  elected. 
8d.     llie  power  to  create  carries  with  it  the  power  to  execute. 
When  the  State  orders  the  erection  of  a  State  House,  provision  is  made  for  the 
full  execution  of  the  order. 

That  sufficient  provision  has  not  been  made  for  the  execution  of  the  fn^e- school 
system,  may  be  seen  by  a  carefiil  consideration  of  the  relations  of  all  the  parties  con- 
nected with  the  free-school  enterprise. 

These  are  the  child,  the  parent,  the  teacher  and  the  State. 
To  the  child,  the  school  is  a  place  to  which  he  is  sent  to  study  and  to  leani.  He 
stands  to  the  school  in  the  relation  of  a  recipient.  To  the  parent,  it  is  a  place  to 
which  he  sends  his  child  to  leani  such  branc-hes  of  knowledge  as  may  be  selected 
tern  the  number  there  prescribed.  The  parent  then  stands  to  the  school  in  the  re- 
lation of  recipient  through  the  child.  To  the  teacher,  the  school  is  a  place  where 
a  certain  kind  of  work  is  to  be  done,  for  which,  it  is  supposed,  he  has  qualified  him- 
self. The  relation  of  the  teacher  (he  who  does  class  work)  is  that  of  operative.  To 
the  Sta.te.  the  school  is  an  organization  of  her  own  creation;  the  relation  of  the 
State  t€>  the  school  then,  is  that  of  proprietor. 

Of  course,  no  one  will  claim  that  the  child  is  cjualified  to  direct  this  supervi- 
sion. The  parent  is  disauaJified  because  of  selfish  interest  and  lack  of  preparation; 
the  teiu^her  is  disqualified  because  of  selfish  interest,  iw  well  as  because  he  nas  other 
thing:8  to  do.  But  one  party  remains. — ^the  State.  The  State  is  qualified  by  reason 
of  proprietorship,  by  reason  of  superior  foresight,  and  by  reason  of  power  delegated 
to  ner  by  the  parent  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  tis  an  integral  part  of  the  State. 

TUE   VALUE   OF   HUPEHVlSION    PIIOVEN    BY   EXAMPLE. 

Again,  the  value  of  superintendency  is  shown  in  what  it  has  already  effected 
in  this,  and  other  States. 

The  State  established  a  .school  for  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  within  her 
borders,  and  in  the  law  creating  that  institution  it  was  provided  that  there  should 
be  a  Huperintendent  appointed.  That  superintendent  has  made  the  institution  what 
it  is.  No  course  of  instruction  was  pi"eseribed ;  no  system  of  teaching  was  made  in- 
cumbent; but  the  disposal  of  all  matters,  which  has  made  that  institution  so  great 
a  ble£;&ing  to  its  afflicted  inmates,  was  left  to  the  superintendent.  His  authority 
was  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money  to  be  us^d.  What  has  been  said  of  this 
iDstitution  may  be  said  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  Industrial  University,  and 
all  other  nublic  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  State  has  further  recognized  the  value  of  superintendency  in  the  charters 
granted  to  many  cities  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools,  and  in  the  general 
«^ool  law,  by  granting  to  boards  of  education  power  to  appoint  superintendents. 

The  value  of  the  schools  affect<*d  by  these  provisions  (lepends  more  upon  the  su- 
perintendent^ than  upon  the  boards  of  education  or  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of 
the  communities,  though  these  are  factors  of  no  mean  importance. 

The  man  at  the  head  makes  the  school,  be  it  good  or  poor:  without  him  the 
school  is  not  made.     It  is  a  mere  fortuity,  a  thing  of  chance. 

Strange  indeed  is  it  that  superintendency  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted, 
ao  fiiequently  have  its  value  and  necessity  been  demonstrated! 

The  success  of  the  graded  school  is  universally  admitted.  ITiese  are  generally 
imder  the  control  of  superintendents. 

True,  Procrustean  beds,  and  cast-iron  systems,  and  red  tape,  and  other  evils  exist, 
bot  these  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  attributable  to  a  lack  of  intelligent,  close  super- 
viidon.  in  the  absence  of  which  exact  courses  of  study  must  be  prescribed,  and  the 
%fao<^  operated  by  fixed  laws. 

The  inevitable  written  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  term  for  grade  or  pro- 
motiofn  to  the  high  school,  are  given  by  the  superintendent  that  he  may  know  that 
Uae  schools  are  doinjor  something,  and  what  they  are  doing,  not,  as  has  been  charged, 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  display,  or  cramming  the  minds  of  the  children,  or  * 'mur- 
dering the  innocents,'   although  they  may  result  in  some  or  all  of  these. 

\et.  in  spite  of  these  evils  that  exist  to  too  great  an  extent.  I  admit,  aside  from 
the  special  institutions,  such  as  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  Industrial  Univer- 
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aity,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  and  others  of  like  kind  whose  supervision  is 
amply  provided  for.  and  whose  value  and  success  have  resulted  from  that  supervi- 
sion. I  declare  it  to  be  my  conviction  that  the  traded  schools  of  the  villages  and 
cities  are  about  the  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  free -school  system.  And  if  there 
be  elsewhere  an^-thing  of  value,  it  is  because  efficient  county  superintendent*  have 
made  it  in  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions. 

Giv(»  to  these  schools  the  supervision  demanded  by  the  great  interests  at  stake. 
so  that  the  strength  and  characteristics  of  the  teachers,  the  progress  of  the  child- 
ren in  all  their  studies,  shall  be  known  to  the  superintendent,  not  by  the  filing"  of 
reports  or  examination  papers  in  his  office,  but  by  daily  and  hourlv  visits  and  in- 
spection, and  there  will  be  no  cramming  for  examination,  no  exclusion  from  the 
high  school  because  the  candidate  falls  short  half  a  tenth  in  geography  or  music, 
nor  any  other  of  the  evils  complained  of. 

At  the  opening"  of  school,  the  superintendent  and  teacher  on  consultation  de- 
cide that  a  certain  reading  class  shall,  during  the  term,  read  a  given  number  of 
pages. 

Specifications  are  made  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished. 

If  the  superintendent  can  visit  the  class  oft4?n  during  recitation  hour,  talk  fre- 
quently with  the  teacher,  witness  the  eflbrts  of  the  teacher  and  pupils  from  day  to 
(lay.  and  see  the  results  of  the  tests  of  his  work  made  from  time  to  time,  he  will  not 
need  to  examine  the  class  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  know  that  they  have  worked. 
Instead  of  the  conventional  ten  questions,  he  can  go  Ijefore  the  pupils  with  other 
reading  matter  con-esponding  to  that  studied,  which  they  have  not  seen,  and'  ask 
them  to  read  it.  B^  this  means  he  can  t^st  their  ability  to  read,  their  ability  to 
listen,  and  their  ability  to  understand  and  reproduce. 

This  is  such  an  examination  lus  the  outside  world  gives  the  pupils;  such  a  one 
as  the  parents  give.  This  is  not  an  examination  of  the  pupils,  out  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  plans,  and  of  the  teacher  and  his  power,  and  is  about  the  only  kind 
of  examination  the  sui-H*rintendent  needs  to  be  concerned  in.  If  there  be  not  su- 
pervision enough  for  frequent  visits  or  inspf^tion.  and  frequent  t<*sts  of  the  kind 
named,  the  "ten  questions"  must  l)e  resorted  to,  or  the  school  will  lapse  into  hope- 
less inefficiency. 

If  the  "ten  questions"  are  sent  from  time  to  time,  and  the  sending  means  anv- 
thing,  their  general  tenor  >vill  soon  Ixi  leunuMl  by  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  will  oe 
prepared  to  answer  them,  if  they  learn  nothing  beside,  or  do  not  understand  the 
answers  they  are  made  to  give. 

This  is  rroci-usteanism. 

To  cast-iron  systems  or  to  anarchy,  schools  will  inevitiibly  drift,  if  supervision 
be  lat»king. 

A  community,  or  board  of  education,  that  curtails  supervision,  and  then  com- 
plains of  cast-iron  systems  or  in(»fficiency.  is  un\^'ise  and  inconsistent  in  the  extreme. 

Further  proof  of  the  value  of  close  supervision  is  seen  in  the  introduction  of 
music  and  <lrawing  into  our  city  schools  wnen  special  teachers  have  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  it;  for  these  anj  not  special  teachers,  they  are  special  superin- 
tendents. 

The  superior  results  obtained  in  music  in  the  city  of  Chicago  felons  attest  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

PIIOOKS   BY   ANALOGY. 

Again,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  draw  instruction  from  all  possible  sources. 
The  luanufjuturer  of  raili*oad  cars,  wagons  or  cigar  boxes,  does  not  provide  an  ele- 
gant establif^hment,  fiiniish  the  most  mofleni  appliances  and  abundant  material 
with  which  to  work,  and  then  employ  unskilled  hiuids  that  are  liable  to  change  fre- 
quently, and  allow  these  hands  to  make  such  cars,  wagons  or  cigar  boxes  as  each 
sees  fit,  and  in  the  manner  he  chooses,  and  within  the  time  best  suited  to  his  con- 
venience. 

Y(?t  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  in  our  schools  when  young  and  unskilled  teach- 
ers are  employed  with  no  superint^nident  to  direct  their  work,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  the  one  case  wood  and  iron  an?  to  be  wi-ought  upon,  and  the  products  are  to 
be  cars,  wagons  or  cigar  l>oxes;  while  in  the  other  ca.se,  minds,  and  hearts  and  feel- 
ings are  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  the  products  are  to  be  men  and  women. 
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<>ne  of  the  mo»^t  successful  manufacturing:  establiphnients  in  Northern  Illinoif' 
employs  less  than  a  hiuidred  hands,  and  pays  out  less  tlian  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lajTs  annually  f».»r  runninjf  expenses,  yet.  l>eside  the  necessary  book-keepers  and  sup- 
ply agent*  it  has  a  ffeneral  sui>erintendent.  two  or  three  department  foremen,  and 
a  skiUed  man  called  a  *'gangf  boss"  directing  each  fifteen  workmen. 

In  the  car  department  of  the  railroatl  shops  in  the  city  of  Aurora,  there  are 
employed  two  hundred  and  nineteen  men.     To  superintend  these  men  and  give  di-  • 
rectioii  to  their  work,  there  are  a  general  superintendent,  a  jfeneral  foreman,  eleven 
sub-foremen,  one  time-keeper  and  one  draught.sman. 

This  gives  to  each  sixteen  men,  on  the  average,  one  whose  only  business  is  to 
plan  and  supervise.  This  is  done  in  shops  that  are  models  of  excellence,  and  are 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  the  most  approved  modem  machinery. 

In  one  of  the  counties,  which  is  considerably  above  the  average  county  of  the 
State,  the  interests  of  eight  thousand  children  of  school  age.  not  including  those  of 
the  cities,  the  custody  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  school  property, 
and  the  yearly  expenditure  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  if  the  cost  oi  text- 
books be  considered,  are  entrusted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  teachers,  many  of  whom 
are  young  and  inexperienced,  and  others  transient  and  irresi)onsible,  without  a  sin- 
gle person  whose  duty  it  is  to  tell  them  what  to  do.  or  when  or  how  to  do  it. 

I  have  visited  many  other  manufiwturing  establishments,  and  find  that  what 
hai5  been  said  respecting?  the  two  estiiblishments  named  is  a  fair  presentation  of 
tfaeni  all.  I  have  examine<l  the  school  statistics  of  other  counties,  and  have  found 
that  the  conditions  described  in  the  coimty  alluded  to  are  better  th«ui  those  of  the 
avera^re. 

.  I  have  conversed  with  the  employes  of  these  industrial  establishments,  and  find 
tbeni  to  Ik*  intelligent  men.  They  ascribe,  with  a  unanimous  voice,  the  value  of  their 
work  to  the  close  and  definite  directions  given  them  by  efficient  and  responsible  su- 
perintends or  "gang  bosses." 

I  have  talked  with  teachei-s  of  country  schools,  and  tetichei-s  of  town  schools 
that  are  without  superintendents,  and  they  with  ecjual  unanimity  ascrilx*  the  difl'i- 
caltiei?  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  their  work  to  tne  want  of  any  one  having  au- 
thority to  assign  work  and  give  definite  directions  for  its  accomphshments.  One 
example  will  nerve  as  a  representative  of  a  score  that  have  come  under  my  ow^l 
observation,  and  of  thousands  in  the  State.  ITie  teacher,  a  young  lady  ot  inferior 
e«lncataon  and  without  experience,  offered  as  an  excuse  for  the  imsatif<factory  results 
of  her  school,  the  large  number  of  classes  she  was  obliged  to  hear.  Although  the 
<i<^-hool  wa*?  small,  but  fifteen  pupils,  she  had  eight  geography  classes  using  books 
by  five  differ»nit  authors:  seven  arithmetic  classes  in  books  ny  four  different  authors; 
two  fifth  reader  classes  in  books  by  as  many  authors ;  one  fouith  rea<ler  class :  two 
third  reader  classes  in  books  by  an  equal  number  of  authors;  four  primer  classes. 
and  t^wo  spelling  cliLsses— yf/V^^w  pupils  and  twenty-six  cla,sses. 

Yet  another  point  in  connfTtion  with  this  matter:  The  laborers  employed  in 
the  r^hops  alluded  to  are.  in  the  main,  skilled  workmen,  while  the  t^jachers  employed 
in  the  schools  are.  in  many  cases,  young.  inex))erienced  and  totally  unskilled.  In 
the  county  alluded  to.  only  ten  of  the  one  hundred  m(»n  examined  asked  for  first- 
grade  certificates.  Only  tiventy  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifteen  women  examined 
a.«keti  for  first-^rade  certificates.  Of  the  thirty  who  asked  for  first-gi-ade  certificates. 
of  four  hundrea  and  fifteen  examined,  only  nineteen  were  successful.  The  ma^jority 
of  those  teach  in  the  city  schools,  that  are  provided  with  superintendents. 

An  examination  of  the  report  of  the  State  denartment  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
\»^^  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  tne  State  apply  for  first-grade  cer- 
tificates, showing  that  a  large  majority  of  those  teaching  do  not  consider  them- 
selves conipetent  to  do  good  work. 

Still  further,  the  employes  of  these  machine  shops  are  permanent,  while  the 
teachers  of  the  .^^chools  change  frequently.  This  is  shown  by  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  the  number  of  schools,  which  is  nearly  two  to  one.  Evidence  of 
inexperience  and  inefficiency  in  the  majority  of  teachers  is  shown  by  the  low  per 
centa«re8  upon  which  county  superintendents  grant  even  second-grade  certificates, 
and  me  unsatisfactory  answers  in  matter  and  form  which  many  give  to  questions. 
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purposely  made  easy  to  •suit  the  circumstances.  A  fiiiiher  evidence  is  found  in  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  who  attend  the  Institutes  and  Nonnal  Drills  through- 
out the  State :  for  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  these  are  the  best  teachers,  because 
they  have  enterprise  enoufi^h  to  attend  such  meeting's.  That  teachjTsare  constHntly 
changing  is  made  painfully  manifest  to  the  Institute  worker  by  the  small  ntiiiibr*r 
of  familiar  faces  he  meets  when  conducting  Institutes  for  several  successive  y^ar« 
in  the  same  place.  Surely  no  machine  shop,  doing  a  miscelliineous  work  in  repairs 
and  "odd  jobs. "  demands  more,  or  closer,  or  more  intelligent  supervision  than  a 
school,  or  a  system  of  schools,  employing  an  equal  number  of  tejichers:  and  the 
same  financial  policy  that  places  one  or  more  superintendents  over  the  one  demandrt 
an  equal  or  greater  amount  of  supervision  over  the  other. 

THE   APPOINTMENT  OF   RUPERTNTENDENTS   SHOULD    BE   MADE   MANDATORY. 

The  state  has  not  dischaiged  her  duty  or  exercised  her  full  prerogative,  in  that 
she  has  not  provided  for  the  emcient  execution  of  the  public -school  system. 

She  has  provided  for  the  election  of  boards  of  directors  who  alone,  legally',  have 
the  work  of  supeiTision  in  their  hands.  They  have  power  to  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent, but  are  not  required  to  do  so. 

These,  with  the  county  superintendency,  are  all  the  provisions  that  are  matie 
for  this  very  important  part  of  the  work. 

Let  us  briefly  consiaer  these. 

Boards  of  directors  are  elected  without  regard  to  qualification,  and  no  compens- 
ation is  allowed  them  for  their  time  and  labor;  so  that  thoy  have  no  inducements 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  work.  The  work,  too,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can- 
not be  done  by  a  board.  It  is  the  work  of  one  mind.  Not  being  required  to  ap- 
Eoint  a  superintendent,  boards  have  exercised  the  privilege  in  so  few  cases  that  it 
as  done  little  more  than  to  prove  the  necessity  of  making  the  appointment  obliga- 
tory; for  while  they  have  not  appointed  superintendents,  they  have  failed  to  exer- 
cise any  supervision  themselves ;  but  have  left,  the  work  undone,  and  the  schooLs 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  caprices  and  selfish  wishes,  and  ignorant  prejudices  of 
nomadic  teachers. 

The  results  of  these  conditions  are  inefficient  yet  enormously  expensive  schools, 
untaught  children,  dissatisfied  parents,  grumbling  tax  payers,  and  anathemas  on 
the  whole  free-school  system.  Where  results  the  reverse  of  these  exist,  the  cause 
may  be  traced  to  superintendency. 

County  superintendenci^  has  practically  fallen  to  the  ground  of  it«  own  weij?ht. 
Enough  power  was  not  originally  given  to  it  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  much  good. 

Practically,  it  could  not  appoint,  transfer,  or  remove  teachers;  it  could  not  le- 
gally determine  the  kind  of  scnool.  the  duration  of  school,  the  course  of  study,  or 
the  management  to  be  employed.  A  territory  was  iissigned  to  it.  the  very  extent 
of  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  close  supei-vision.  nad  it  not  been  shorn  of  its 
strength.  The  law  requires  that  the  superintendent  be  a  resident  of  the  county 
electing  him,  which  may,  or  may  not.  contain  within  its  borders  a  man  competent 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  even  if  there  were  no  unreasonable  require- 
ments, and  no  limitations  to  power  and  opportunity. 

Finally,  the  selection  of  the  man  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  political  caucuses, 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  office  was  so  small,  that  it  l)ecame  a  sort  of  trading- 
capital  among  the  political  office  seekers,  so  that  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  to 
have  even  the  best  man  within  the  territory'  chosen. 

These  conditions  must  all  be  reversed. 

Those  who  have  had  time  and  opportunity  to  give  the  subject  thought  are 
agreed  that  our  schools  need  more  ana  closer  supervision.  But  the  people  are  not 
yet  aroused  to  an  appreciation  of  this  necessity,  and  but  few  of  them  to  a  belief  in 
the  value  of  any  supei-vision. 

That  school  men  may  be  the  better  prei)ared  to  present  the  subject  in  its  strong- 
est light,  they  should  analyze  it  and  determine,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  supervis- 
ion required  have  a  definite  end  in  mind,  and  woi*k  for  that  end.  Vagueness  of 
purpose  has  thus  far  characterized  the  effort*  of  school  men  to  too  great  a  degree. 

THE   UNIT   OF   SUPERVISION. 

Every  school  must  be  superintended  and  taught,  but  a  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent cannot  be  furnished  for  every  school.      It  therefore  becomes  necessary  that 
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th*»  schools  be  arranffed  in  groups  of  the  ri^ht  size  for  supervision.  These  may  be 
called  whool  units,  or  unite  of  supervision.  It  has  been  found  that  cities  and  vil- 
la<fe».  although  differing  in  size,  furnish  groups  for  such  units.  It  has  been  found 
al^,  that  counties  are  too  largre  for  such  units.  And  as  there  is  but  one  political 
<iivision  tinialler  than  a  county,  let  the  township  be  made  the  school  unit,  or  the 
iinit  of  supervision.  . 

The  schools  of  each  township,  therefore,  should  be  built  up  into  a  sinjfle  group 
which  should  embrace  the  central  hi^h  school:  and  over  this  system  of  schools 
siioold  be  placed  a  competent  superintendent.  He  should  have  power  to  dispose 
and  depose,  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  every  child  of  school 
a^  trithin  the  territor>'.  He  should  have  power  to  determine  the  course  of  instruct- 
ion, appoint,  transfer  and  dismiss  teachers,  and  should  have  all  other  powers  now  exer- 
.  ise^l  by  superintendents  in  many  of  our  cities.  Jtshouldbelejraltosel^t  this  superin- 
tt*TMl»*n*t  from  any  township,  county  or  State,  w^here  the  rifrht  man  can  be  found.  H*e 
<hould  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  and  not  elected  by  the  people. 

ADVAXTAaE8   OF   TOWNSHIP   UNIT   OF   SUPEUVISION. 

Many  advanta^s  woald  result  from  this  unitication  and  thorough  supervision 
•>f  the  schools  of  a  township.  Fully  to  set  these  forth  would  re(juire  more  time  than 
ran  be  ^ven  now.     I  will  notice  a  few.  only,  of  the  most  prominent. 

Ist.  To  every  child  is  ensunnl  a  pood  school  adapted  to  his  needs;  for,  if  the 
-ichool  nearest  his  home  does  not  suit,  he  may  be  transferred  to  another.  A  vast 
and  irreparable  loss  of  time  is  thus  prevented. 

2d.  Employment  is  furnished  for  home  talent.  Most  of  the  teach(»rH  may  be 
trained  and  prepared  at  the  c^>ntral  hisrh  school,  under  the  j^uidance  of  the  superin- 
tendent.    In  this  way.  better,  and  at  the  same  time,  cheaper  schools  are  insured. 

-■Jd.  llie  social  and  intellectual  resources  of  our  country  communities  are,  ojb  a 
rule,  lying  dormant.  ITiey  need  to  be  aroused  and  made  available.  By  the  unifi- 
cation'of  the  school  interests  of  the  township,  and  the  establishment  of  a  central 
hi^  school,  a  nucleus  is  made  for  the  clustering:  of  all  the  educational  factors. 
Thug  may  be  organized  literary  societies,  lecture  associations,  debating  clubs  and 
i>ther  societies,  that  benefit  the  young  republican  as  much  by  the  efforts  they  com- 
pel in  their  organization  and  operation,  a^  by  the  nominal  puri)Oses  for  which  they 
are  created.  By  these  means  may  be  saved  to  our  mnd  districts  many  young  men 
and  Bremen  that  now  seek  such  advantiiges  in  town  or  city. 

4th.  Better  care  will  be  taken  of  the  school  propei*ty  of  the  township.  This 
will  be  a  very  great  financial  saving. 

r»th.  Township  and  district  libraries  may  be  established,  and  the  pupils  taught 
how  to  use  them.  Hy  the  way  reading  is  taught  in  most  of  our  schools,  pupils  ac- 
quire little  more  than  the  ability  to  call  words.  In  the  exercise  of  this  aoihty.  the 
restless,  enterprising  ones,  in  search  of  entertainment,  gravitate,  naturally,  to  dime 
novels,  the  Police  Gatette  and  kindred  literature,  for  such  reading  only  is  within  the 
nui^  of  their  comprehension.  Only  by  the  use  of  libraries  is  it  possible  to  train 
popils  to  seek  entertainment  in  that  rich  field  of  useful  information,  good  books. 

This  is  a  matter  worthy  the  consideration  of  all.  If  the  child  be  given  the  use 
of  a  poiwer  so  prolific  of  good  or  evil,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  he  be  at 
leaj&t  introduced  to  that  field,  where  alone  it  may  be  used  with  safety. 

SOME  OaiKCTIONS   AXSWKHKI). 

Many  objections  will  be  urged  to  an  attempt  at  so  much  superintendence;  I 
will  briefly  notice  a  few  prominent  ones : 

1st.     " 'It  will  cost  too  much". 

More  money  may  be  paid,  possibly,  in  some  towTiships  than  is  now  paid.  But 
if  there  is,  it  will  be  because  they  willnave  more  schools  and  longer  terms. 

.Aji  examination  of  the  report.s  of  the  schools  of  country  townships  shows  that 
the  teachers  of  the  country  scnools  get  larger  monthly  pay  than  the  subordinate 
teachers  of  our  graded  scnools,  and  that  the  schools  of  the  country  cost  considera- 
oJy  more  per  day's  tuition  than  the  schools  of  the  large  cities  that  are  managed  by 
fliperintendentsl  This  is  because  of  small  schools  and  irregular  attendance  in  the 
Nixuntrr.     Both  of  these  evils  will  be  corre<*ted  bv  proper  supervision. 

2a.  "By  so  close  supervision,  teachers  will  become  little  more  than  routine 
workers*  to  do  the  bidtling  of  superintendents." 
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This  may  be  dismiBsed  with  eu  single  word.  A  comparison  of  the  teax*hers  of 
our  best  schools,  and  of  those  that  have  had  no  supervision,  proves  the  falsity  of  the 
assertion. 

I  ask  for  closer  supervision  in  scliools  already  grouped  and  orcra-nized.  thatcsast- 
iron  systems  and  fixed  laws  and  red  tape  may  be  abolished.  W  hen  these  disap- 
pear, routine  work  goes  with  them,  ana  the  teachers'  shackles  fall  oif. 

3d.  "County  superintend ency  having  been  tried  and  having  failed,  the  people 
will  not  readily  adopt  a  more  cumbrous  system,  and  one  which  seems  to  them  eo 
expensive." 

The  people  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  county  8ujperint<»ndeiicjr. 
There  is  no  other  institution  of  the  people  for  which  so  much  money  is  paid,  and  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  more  interest.  Yet  I  hesitate  not  to  declare  it  as  my 
opinion  that  there  is  no  other  institution  of  their  own  creation  that  is  so  far  from 
them,  and  of  which  they  know  so  httle. 

I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  people  will  suj)ply  abundant  supervision,  or  any 
other  needful  thing,  if  they  can  be  made  to  see  its  value.  Get  the  people  close 
enough  to  the  schools  to  understand  them  and  their  needs,  and  they  will  take  care 
of  them. 

It  is  as  much  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  instruct  the  community  as  the  pupil. 
This  cannot  l^e  wholly  done  through  the  schools.  Parents  have  not  the  time  at  tneir 
command  to  visit  schools  oft-en  enousrh  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  philosophy  of 
their  plans  and  purposes.  It  cannot  be  done  by  contact  of  U^acher  andf  parent.  "The 
task  is  too  great  in  consideration  of  tlie  other  heavy  demands  u])on  tne  time  and 
strength  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be  done  by  tht?  prf»ss.  The  schoolmaster  ha^ 
not  in  the  pa^t  made  enough  use  of  this  most  important  factor  of  education  and  en- 
lightenment. 

Teachers'  journals  have  done  giant  work  in  benefiting  the  schools,  by  spread- 
ing professional  knowledge,  in  affording  opportunity  for  interchange  of  views,  and 
in  many  ways  raising  the  standard  of  teticning.  The  poorest  teacher  who  read.s 
these  journals  will  acknowledge  their  value,  while  the  Ix'st  teachers  will  af^cribe 
their  success  as  much  to  the  assistance  afforded  by  them,  as  to  all  (^ther  helps  com- 
bined. But  these  journals  do  not  reach  the  people.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  fifty 
men  in  this  county,  besides  teachers,  who  can  name  an  educational  journal  pul>^ 
lished  in  the  north-west,  or  iif  the  nation. 

Now,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  educational  journals  be  secularized,  or  that  the  se- 
cular papers  be  pressed  into  the  educational  work.  This  is  an  excellent  time  to 
begin  this  new  work,  just  as  the  community  seems  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  edu- 
cational life.  I  urge  what  the  school  journals  have  been  advising  for  yeare,  that 
you  set  forth  the  interests  and  aims  of  popular  echication  in  your  home  papers:  and 
when  doing  this  do  not  fail  to  i>oint  out  shortcomings  of  schools,  teachers,  parent,*: 
and  communities,  as  well  as  their  merits.  The  prolit  resulting  from  this  new  work 
would  be  two- fold.  The  people  would  be  made  ac^jnainted  with  what  school  men 
desire,  and  are  striving  with  their  might  to  accomplish,  and  the  workers  would  gain 
new  strength,  which  would  give  them  more  influence  than  all  their  other  attain- 
ments'—the ready  ability  to  present  their  case  strongly  to  the  public.  This  ability 
is  especially  needed,  now  that  the  public-school  (question  !ms  become  an  "irrepre^s"- 
ible  one.  *  Like  Banquo's  ghost,  it  will  not  down,  but  appears  in  almost  every  is- 
sue of  the  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  press.  And  these  discussions,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  friendly  in  most  cases,  reveal  on  close  inspection,  seated  jealousies  fa- 
voring: denominational  schools,  as  well  as  open  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  free  in- 
stitutions. I  have  failed  to  read  one  article  outside  of  the  educational  journals 
that  impressed  me  a«  coming  from  one  who  had  worked  in  the  public  schools,  who 
had  the  harness  still  on,  and  who  was  at  heart  friendly  to  them. 

Now.  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  schools  that  the  views  of  teachers  be  given  to 
the  people,  since  having  given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  they  may  be  expected 
to  have  ideas  on  school  matters  that  are  valuable. 

This  cannot  be  done  in  the  educational  journals.    The  people  do  not  see  them. 
You  can  reach  the  people  only  through  the  secular  press. 
4th.     "So  many  superintendents  cannot  be  supplied!" 
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This  will  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    Principals  and  su- 

SMintendents  have  oeen  supplied  to  our  gfraded  schools  when  they  have  oeen  wanted. 
en  have  been  supplied  to  tne  county  superintendency  when  they  have  been  really 
wanted. 

Lay  before  the  people  the  plain  facts;  tell  them  the  true  condition  of  our  schools 
and  the  causes  of  these  conditions;  show  them  that  by  a  change  of  these  causes. 
the  conditions  can  be  changed,  and.  as  I  believe  in  the  people,  I  believe  they  will 
co-operate  to  change  the  causes  and  improve  the  conditions.  When  this  time 
com^.  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  class  of  school  men  who  have  made  the  science  of 
education  and  supervision  their  study,  and  have  adopted  it  as  a  life  work,  who  shall 
be  known  not  as  professors,  but  as  superintendents.  W.  B.  Powell. 


We  have  a  hobby.  If  any  one  charges  it  upon  us,  we  shall  hasten  to 
•plead  guilty.  In  recent  numbers  of  The  Schoolmaster  we  have  ridden 
it  again  and  yet  again.  We  have  been  to  the  State  Association  and  attended 
the  se^ions  of  the  superintendents'  meetings.  We  observed  that  the  most 
advanced  members  were  astride  the  same  quadruped.  Superintendents 
Wells,  Higgins,  Williams,  Wilson,  Scott  and  others  of  like  spirit  say  most 
emphatically  that  the  common  schools  can  be  graded:  not  of  course  with  the 
closeness  of  the  town  schools  with  their  principals  and  assistants,  but  fairly 
graded.  A  case  was  reported  in  which  the  school  had  an  attendance  of  fif- 
teen, and  there  were  thirt^tiro  clauses! 

Shades  of  Pestalozzi  1 1  We  presented,  in  the  January  number,  the  work- 
ing plans  of  one  of  these  schools  which  had  been  transformed  from  chaos  into 
organization.  Supt.  Wells  is  giving,  from  time  to  time,  the  results  of  his 
rich  and  varied  experience.  Will  the  common-school  teachers  utilize  what 
the  Schoolmaster  is  giving  them,  and  put  their  schools  into  such  condition 
chat  method  shall  characterize  their  work,  and  that  valuable  time  shall  not 
be  wasted  ? 


The  text  of  President  Powell's  address,  at  the  Kock  Island  meeting, 
was  supervision.  The  address  appears  in  our  pages,  and  wc  suggest  to  our 
readers  that  a  careful  perusal  will  repay  them. 

Next  year  our  legislature  again  convenes  for  its  biennial  inspection  of 
the  school  law.  Can  anything  be  done  to  put  county  supervision  upon  ite 
feet  ?     Some  counties  are  doing  nobly,  but  they  are  few  in  number. 

We  shall  take  few  steps  in  advance,  until  intelligent  supervision  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Any  town  or  city  is  at  liberty  to  seek  any- 
vhere  for  its  superintendent.  Why  should  counties  lack  the  same  privilege  ? 
As  well  might  the  law  demand  that  every  teacher  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 
district  in  which  he  is  temporarily  engaged.  Some  counties  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  professional  teachers  in  the  superintendents'  offices  -,  most 
ire  not,  and  would  permit  no  supervision  if  they  had. 

We  have  already  referred  to  a  school  of  fifteen  pupils  and  thirty-two 
ekases.  If  the  superintendent  had  not  been  abroad,  the  teacher  would  have 
kept  up  her  thirty- two  recitations  until  the  end  of  the  term ;  but  a  half- 
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day's  inspection  corrected  the  mistake  and  put  the  school  upon  an  entirely 
new  track.  How  much  did  that  half  day  save  to  the  people  of  that  district  ? 
Yet  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  superintendent's  constituents,  or  many  of  them 
at  least  in  that  part  of  the  county,   see  no  need  of  supervision. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  State  really  desire  to  see  the  school  law  bo 
changed  that  the  superintendents  shall  not  be  selected  on  account  of  politi- 
cal affinities,  or  because  they  know  how  'Ho  pull  wires,"  it  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  law  is  not  the  schoolmasters'  law  ;  it  should  be  and  can  be  if 
they  will  unite  and  utilize  their  political  influence. 


For  a  first-class  hotel,  commend  us  to  the  Harper  House,  Rock  Island. 
The  pedagogues  took  it  by  storm  during  the  recent  educational  meeting. 
Among  the  hundreds  present  we  heard  but  one  expression,  "Ben.  Harper  is 
a  Aos^"  The  only  dissatisfied  person  of  whom  we  heard  was  the  bar-keeper. 
"What  sort  of  a  crowd  is  that,  anyhow  ?"  he  asked, 

For  the  kind  attentions  received  by  The  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Harper 
has  our  thanks,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  happen  in  at  Rock  Island,  thej 
will  receive  the  best  of  care  if  they  leave  their  autographs  on  the  register 
of  the  Harper  House. 


We  notice  the  following  statement  in  an  exchange :  "In  the  name  of 
religion,  the  Puritans  burned  witches."  Now,  does  not  this  writer  know- 
that  he  is  uttering  a  very  stale  lie  ?  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  and  no 
credible  history  asserts,  that  any  person  accused  of  witchcraft  was  ever 
burned  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  time  for  people,  who  mean  to  tell  the  truths 
to  stop  making  this  infamous  assertion.  About  twenty  persons  were  hatiffetf 
as  witches  in  Salem,  Mass.,  at  the  time  when  thousands  of  men  and  women 
were  executed  for  this  supposed  crime  in  England  and  in  Germany.  This 
is  bad  enough  ;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  the  folly  of  the  Puritans  in  this  mat* 
ter  should  be  held  up  to  the  world  more  than  the  greater  folly  of  the  rest  of 
Christendom. 


The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'   Association, 
/    recently  held  at  Rock  Island,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  that  it  has  ever 
/     held.     The  attendance  was  only  moderate,  hut  there  was  a  very  good  repre- 
I     sentation  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State.     The  programme  was  carried 
out  as  published,  with  but  one  failure  of  any  one  who  had  an  important 
part :  and  a  sufficient  excuse  was  rendered  in  this  case.      The  spirit  of  all 
the  meetings  was  admirable,  and  the  general  character  of  the  exercised  was 
of  a  high  order.     We  print  in  this  number,  President  Powell's  address  in 
full.     The  theme  of  the  address  is  very  timely,  for  there  is  no  greater  need 
of  our  schools  at  present  than  more  efficient  supervision  ;  \\ivA  is  true  of  all 
classes  and  grades  of  schools,  with  only  an  exception  here  and  there.     One 
of  the  most  significant  things  done  was  the  movement  of  the  college  and 
high-school  section,  looking  to  a  harmonious  working  of  the  high  schools  and 
colleges.     The  steps  taken  were  in  the  right  direction  :  and  we  hope  the  re- 
sult may  be  a  unifying  of  all  departments  of  our  educational  work. 
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The  weather  was  as  fine  as  could  be,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  day. 
It  was  ao  rainy  on  the  last  morning  that  the  closing  session  was  held  in  the 
parlor  of  the  Harper  House.  A  large  number  of  the  members  were  guests 
of  thiB  hotel ;  and  all  were  loud  in  praise  of  the  management,  for  excellent 
accommodations,  polite  treatment  and  very  reasonable  rates. 

Carbondale  was  proposed  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting;  and  the 
feeling  seemed  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  that  city. 

We  publish  in  this  number  several  papers  relating  to  the  efforts  now 
making  to  represent  creditably  the  educational  affairs  of  our  state  at  Phila- 
delphia next  summer.  We  bespeak  for  these  the  earnest  attention  of  all 
teachers  and  friends  of  education.  Some  of  the  other  states  have  the  start 
of  as  in  this  matter ;  they  have  given  it  more  attention  and  effort ;  and  their 
work  is  now  in  a  good  state  of  forwardness.  If  the  Empire  State  of  the 
west  is  not  to  occupy  a  very  inferior  place,  our  teachers  must  work  earnestly 
and  rapidly.  Two  things  to  be  done  present  themselves  to  all  teachers  of 
every  grade ;  first,  to  do  what  they  can  towards  making  up  the  necessary 
fnndis  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  ;  and,  second,  to  render  all  the 
aid  possible  in  furnishing  such  material  as  is  called  for  in  the  circulars. 
Read  the  circulars,  read  them  carefully ;  and  then  do  at  once,  whatever  you 
can  in  response. 


With  this  number  we  begin  the  publication  of  a  Chicago  Department, 
onder  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr.  James  Hannan,  who, for  several  years,  has 
had  charge  of  one  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  city.  He  is  our.  authorized 
agent  and  will  receive  subscriptions  and  make  contracts  for  advertising. 

We  commend  Mr.  Hannan's  opening  article  to  the  attention  of  all. 


Owing  to  the  unusual  pressure  upon  our  pages,  we  are  obliged  to  defer 
the  report  of  the  Principals'  Meeting  until  the  March  number.  The  officers 
are  M.  L.  Seymour,  Prest.,  and  M.  Andrews,  C.  E.  Mann  and  A.  Harvey. 
fixecntive  Committee 


OFFICIAL. 


Editor  Schoolmaster  : — Justin  L.  Hartwell  of  Dixon,  111.,  asks  that 
the  following  question  be  answered  through  the  "Schoolmaster  :" 

**Dixon  is  divided  by  Rock  River.  Each  division  has  a  school  entirely 
separate  from,  and  independent  of  the  other.  For  which  school  should  the 
^operty  of  those  living  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  having  merchandize, 
fie.,  upon  the  other  side,  be  assessed?" 

In  reply  I  will  observe  : 

1,  The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  school  law  f  sec.  45)  in  re- 
ject to  the  assessment  of  personal  property  in  the  district  where  the  owner 
reades,  and  the  statute  (see  rev.  stat.,  sec.  13,  p.  859,  ^  as  to  such  property 
^iDg  assessed  in  the  district  where  it  is  located,  does  not  exist  except  by 
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implication ;  and  this  implied  contradiction  is  contrary  to  a  well  known 
maxim  of  the  law  (sec  12,  111.,  p.  339.,  "Town  of  Ottawa,  vs.  the  county  of 
LaSalle." 

2.  In  the  statute  referred  to  above,  the  particular  kinds  of  property 
that  shall  be  assessed  where  located,  snch  as  merchandise,  etc.,  are  men- 
tioned, while  the  language  of  the  school  law  is  general,  and  to  some  extent, 
vague ;  therefore,  the  specific  words  of  the  statute  must  be  held  in  force  as 
against  the  indefiniteness  of  the  school  act. 

3.  Hence,  the  conclusion,  that  every  kind  of  personal  property  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  cited,  must  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  district  in 
which  such  property  is  found.         Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Etteb,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 
This  department  desires  definite  information  immediately  from  the  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  who  propose  to  take  part  in  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position, upon  the  following  points,  viz : 

1.  The  number  of  bound  volumes,  with  their  size,  which  they  have  in 
course  of  preparation,  or  have  planned  to  prepare. 

2.  The  number  and  size  of  port-folios  and  bound  volumes  containing 
illustrations,  interior  views,  exterior  views,  drawings,  students  work,  etc. 

3.  The  number  and  size  of  maps  and  charts. 

4.  The  number  and  size  of  models  of  buildings. 

5.  A  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the  display  the  several  schools 
propose  to  make. 

The  allotment  of  space  by  the  curtailing  commissioners  will  positively 
be  made  as  early  as  February  1st.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  inform- 
ation here  called  for,  be  furnished  without  delay.. 

S.  M.  Ktter,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


Report  op  the  Annual  Session  op  the  County  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation HELD  IN  THE  OFFICE  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

Rock  Island,  December  27tii,  28th  and  29th. 


Monday  7:30  P.  M.,  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  who  is  President,  ex-officio,  not  hav- 
ing arrived.  Superintendent  E.  L.  Wells  of  Ogle  county,  was  elected  chairman, 
Jas.  H.  Seaton,  of  Putnam  county,  read  a  paper  on  *'How  to  make  School  Visita- 
'  tion  all  it  should  be."  He  advised  County  Superintendents  to  have  a  definite  plan 
of  action.  They  should  observe  the  condition  of  school-houses  and  surroundings, 
and  see  that  there  is  a  uniform  programme,  and  that  no  deviation  is  made 
from  it  on  account  of  their  presence.  Tliey  should  notice  methods  of  discipline, 
and  of  impaxting  instruction,  and  discourage  too  close  adherence  to  text-books. 
They  should  assist  in  classification,  and  should  see  that  the  common- school  studies 
are  not  neglected.  Public  sentiment  is  all  right  in  giving  preference  to  what  is 
sneeringly  called  the  three  R's. 

When  they  find  a  school  doing  weU.  they  should  "Let  well  enough  alone  ;*' 
bestow  a  few  words  of  commendation,  and  pass  on  to  schools  where  their  time  is 
more  needed.  They  should  mingle  with  the  people,  and  endeavor  to  teach  them 
to  distinguish  between  efficient  and  inefficient  teachers.  They  should  endeavor  to 
keep  their  best  teachers  in  their  own  counties,  by  assisting  them  to  find  good  schoolp 
at  good  salaries. 
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Jas.  B.  Donnell.  of  Warren  coiintj',  next  presented  a  paper.  Subject :  "Plans 
forVillage  and  Country  School -houses."  He  first  considered  the  location,  which  ^ 
«houId  be  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  ffeographical  center  of  the  district,  though 
that  should  be  sacrificed  for  crossinjf  of  pubhc  roads,  or  health! ul  location.  I^e 
«nwmdings  should  be  well  kept  up.  Do  not  build  a  mere  shell  because  it  is  cheap, 
it  will  prove  er^nsive  in  the  end.  Build  more  for  utility  than  show.  Sometimes 
usdos?  expense  l«i  incurred.  There  comes  a  reaction,  and  retrenchment  in  the 
n«««itie8  of  the  school  is  the  result.  The  rooms  should  be  hijfh,  well  ligrhted,  and 
wntilated.  ^  / 

A  general  discussion  followed  on  means  of  heating  and  ventilatingf.    Adjourned.    / 

Tuesday,  9  A.  M..  Hon.  S.  M  Etter,  in  the  chair.    .The  meeting  was  opened 
with  prayer'  by  Superintendent  E.  L.  Wells.    Owen  Scott,  of  Emngham  countv,    . 
K2idaE)aptir,  Subject:    "County  and  Township  Institutes.    Should  they  be  made    I 
by  law  a  necessity ,  and  teachers  be  required  to  attend  them?"      Mr.  Scott  main-     ' 
tained  that  teachers  should  be  required  to  attend  their  County  Institutes,  also  the 
the  Local  Institutes  in  their  vicinity.     He  considered  the  liOcal  of  more  value  than 
the  County  institutes.    Home  talent  should  be  developed  in  the  Local  Institutes. 
A  regular  programme  should  be  made  and  strictly  followed.   Tardiness  of  teachers. 
4ioold  not  be  allowed.    Time  should  not  be  consumed  in  discussing  theories  or 
Iwbbies.  The  institute  should  be  a  model  school,  where  teachers  may  go.  not  merely 
to  add  to  their  scholastic  attainments,  and  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  superficial  i 
edocation.  but  to  learn  methods  of  instructing.    This  paper  called  out  a  lively  dis- 
coaaon.    Mr.  Higgins  was  not  in  favor  of  compulsory  education,  and  therefore  not 
infiiTor  of  obliging  teachers  to  attend  institutes.    Teachers  who  attend  institutes 
nerelv  through  compulsion  will  not  be  profited  therebv. 

Mr.  WilEams  offered  the  following  resolution,  ana  moved  its  adoption  : 

Bttolvtd,  That  inetitntes  should  be  made  by  law  a  necesBity,  and  teachera  be  required  to 
ittmd  Uiem. 

The  resolution  was  voted  down,  for  the  reason  that  the  majority  believed  that 
the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  do  little  good  without  additional  legislative  action 
providing  that  none  but  those  of  good  moral  character,  good  scholarship  and  suc- 
itudal  experience  in  teaching  should  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  County  Superintend- 
mi  of  schools  :  also  providing  for  the  closing  of  school  that  the  teachers  may  at- 
tend the  institutes  and  granting  them  compensation  for  such  time. 

Mary  L.  Carpenter,  of  Winnebago  county  read  a  paper.  Subiect :  "Best 
Method  of  bringing  Directors  up  to  their  Duty."  First,  bnng  County  Superintend- 
at«  up  to  their  duty.  We  should  be  active  ourselves  ;  never  dilatory  where  duty 
eaib :  prompt  to  meet  all  engagements  ;  ready  to  co-operate  with  school  officers, 
thereby  inspiring  them  with  our  enthusiasm.  Divide  tne  time  spent  in  supervis- 
ion between  teachers  and  school  officers.  We  are  inclined  to  give  our  whole  atten- 
tkiD  to  the  work  of  teachers,  whereas  it  is  a»  much  our  duty  to  know  how  school 
offieen  are  performing  their  duties. 

John  Gore,  of  Cass  county,  followed  with  a  pap<»r  on  "Qualifications  of  an  Ex- 
aminer." Examiners  should  be  thorough  scholars,  should  possess  a  high  moral  • 
toe.  and  an  anceasing  energy.  They  should  realize  the  responsibility  of  licensing 
iadiTiduals  to  develop  thmA^rs,  not  imitators.  The  earnest  soliciations  of  mental  im- 
bedes.  and  moral  or  physical  deformities,  should  never  influence  examiners  to  swerve 
fiwn  the  path  of  duty.  Applicants  for  certificates  should  never  be  licensed  to  teach 
nwely  because  they  can  answer  questions  and  perform  operations.  They  should 
he  required  clearly  to  understand  the  principles  involved,  lliose  who  manifest  a 
iKk  of  ffood  common  sense  and  of  energy,  snould  be  excluded.  The  good  of  society 
.  iemanM  that  examiners  should  certi^  to  nothing  that  they  do  not  know  to  be  true. 
Vhile  examiners  should  be  kind  and  charitable,  they  should  never  allow  Pity. 
AdTerrity,  Pwtiality.  or  Importunity,  to  influence  them.  Examiners  should  be 
■odels  in  their  respective  counties,  of  scholarship,  morality  and  indu8t^5^ 

A  discussion  ensued  on  physical  deformity  being  considered  an  objection  to  a 
tacher.  Mr.  Williams  of  La  Salle  county,  cited  cases  of  successful  teachers  who 
»e?  badly  deformed.    Mr.  Wells  was  sorry  that  physical  deformity  was  mentioned 
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last  year*,  and  hoped  that  County  Superintendentf*  would  correct  at  this  meeting, 
the  impression  that  they  considered  jmysical  deformity  an  obstacle  to  one's  enter- 
ing the  profession  of  teaching.    Ac^joumed. 

Tuesday,  7  P.  M.,  James  P.  Slade,  of  St.  Clair  county,  read  a  paper  on  **Chax- 
acter.  Its  development  in  the  public  schools."  Reclaimed  that  development  of 
character  depends  more  upon  tne  manner  in  which  school  work  is  done  than  upon 
the  particular  subjects  taught.  The  example  of  the  teacher  is  of  more  value  than 
any  precepts  however  good,  with  which  the  teacher's  practices  do  not  accord. 
County  Superintendents  of  schools  were  urged  to  be  as  searching  in  their  inquiries 
in  regard  to  an  applicant's  character  as  in  regard  to  his  scholarship.  , 

The  next  paper  was  by  Mary  A.  West,  of  Knox  county.  It  will  appear  in  Pub- 
sequent  numbers  of  The  Schoolmaster. 

Wednesday,  9  A.  M.,  ITiis  was  the  last  session  of  the  association,  and  the  tim»* 
was  consumed  in  discussing  questions  pertaining  to  school  law. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  each  County  Superintendent,  who  hap 
read  a  paper  before  the  association,  be  requested  to  publish  the  same,  and  send  a 
copy  to  each  County  Superintendent  in  the  State. 

The  foUowing  were  elected  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  President,  ex-officio. 

Mks.  Piia:BE  Taylor.  Cairo.  Secretary. 
Henry  Higgins,  Jacksonville.     ) 
H.  P.  Hall,  Sycamore,  [-  Executive  Committee. 

Charles  E.  Mann.  St.  Charles.  ) 

Mary  L.  Carpenter.  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twentj'-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Dart's  Hall,  Rock  Island,  Wednesday,  a.  m.,  Dec.  29th,  1875. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the  R^^v.  Mabie  of  R.  I.  Address  of 
welcome  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Uest,  City  Attorney ;  response  by  the  President,  W.  B.  Powell. 
of  Aurora.  President's  annual  address  on  A  Plea  for  more  Supervision  in  our 
School.  Upon  motion  of  J.  W.  Cook  of  State  Normal,  the  following  comniittee 
on  president's  address  was  elected:  E.  L.  Wells  of  Ogle;  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Prince- 
ton; S.  L.  Wilson.  Chaoipaign;  S.  H.  White,  Peoria;  Ow^en  Scott.  Effingham. 

Chair  appointed  J.  F.  Everett.  R.  R.  committee.  Upon  request  of  Prof.  Forb€»e. 
State  Supt.  litter  was  called  upon  to  present  the  subject  of  the  renresentation  ol* 
the  educational  interest  of  Illinois,  at  the  Centennial  Exposition.  He  gave  a  brief 
report  of  plans  of  committees  appointed  in  Nov. 

Dr.  Gregory  of  111.  Industrial  Universitv,  was  next  called  upon.  He  made  an 
enthusiastic  appeal  for  help  in  money,  work,  and  interest  to  carry  on  this  great 
work  of  making  a  creditable  exhibit  of  the  educational  work  of  IIL  J.  L.  I*ickard 
of  Chicago,  made  a  report  of  the  plans  of  the  committee  on  results.     Ad^jounied. 

WEDNESDAY,  P.  M. 

President  called  the  house  to  order  at  2:00  p.  m.  J.  H.  Blodgett  of  Rockford, 
read  a  papef  on  Country  Schools.  Discussed  by  E.  L.  Wells  of  Ogle,  and  B.  G. 
Roots  of  Tamaroa. 

Ne;5t  in  order  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sewall  of  State  Normal,  on  the  Uses  and 
Abused  of  the  Laboratory,  Method  of  Instruction  in  Natural  Sciences.  Discussed 
by  0.  S.  Westcott  of  Chicago,  and  E.  A.  Gastman  of  Decatur.  At  this  point,  upon 
motion,  Dr.  Gregory  was  called  upon  by  Association  to  continue  his  talk  uix)n  Cen- 
tennial work.  Upon  motion  of  E.  A.  Gastman,  the  Association  adopted  the  plana, 
thus  far  perfected,  and  as  they  shall  be  afterward  modified,  of  the  committees  ap- 
pointed at  the  educators'  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  Nov.  19th,  1875. 

♦We  qaote  from  Mrs.  Carpenter's  paper  of  last  year,  the  passajjc  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wells. 

'TersoDB  who  arc  bo  miicD  deformed  as  to  be  repulsive  to  the  eight  should  be  advised  in  a 
delicatemanner  to  seek  other  employment.  I  have  known  of  persons  seeking  employment  as 
teachers,  whose  presence  would  be  extreme  torture  to  sensitive  children.'* 
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Upon  motion  of  S.  H.  White,  the  association  instructed  the  president  to  ap- 

C'nt  a  State  Execntive  Committee,  consistinj^  of  five  members,  whose  duty  it  shall 
to  further,  jieifect  and  carry  out  those  plans  for  the  educational  exhibit  of  Illinois 
at  the  Centennial  Flxposition.  Dr.  (iregory  moved  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  such 
conunittee  should  be  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  and  responsible  treasurer. 
whose  duty  it  shall  Ije  to  receive  and  disburse  all  moneys  upon  order  of  executive 
committee,  and  give  a  ^11  report  of  same  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation.   Adoptra.    Acyoumed. 

WEDNF^DAY   EVENING   8E8HION. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  president.      He  announced  the  following  execu- 
tive committee : 

1  Hon.  S.  M.  Ettek,  Springfield. 
Representation  of  the  Educational      Dk.  J.  M.  Gregoky,  Champaign, 
fnten^stf!  of  Illinois  at  the  Centennial    ^Hon.  J.  L.  Pickahd,  Chicago. 
Exposition  of  1876:  Dr.  D.  A.  Wallace,  Monmouth. 

J  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  Normal. 
The  Rev.  Ostrander  of  Dubucme,  was  then  introduced  as  the  lecturer  of  the  even- 
-  ing*.    Subject.  "Success."    At  tne  close  of  the  lecture,  the  association  held  a  short 
Centennial  session. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  as  chairman  of  execntive  committee,  announced  that  they 

had  selected  the  Hon.  S.  M.  Cullom.  of  Springfield,  as  treasurer.    He  called  upon 

Mr.  Pickard  who.  in  the  course  of  a  few  spirited  remarks,  said  we  propoeed  to  show 

ihe  world  that  we  were  getting  ready  for  a  second  Declaration  of  inoependence, — 

Independence  of  foreign  skillea  labor  by  the  rapid  woirking  up  of  our  own  products 

|.of  hand  and  brain.     Dr.  AUyn,  of  Carbondale.  made  an  encouraging  report  of  the 

I  financial  part  of  the  work  in  his  section  of  the  state.    The  beloved  and  honored 

!  leader,  for  so  many  years,  of  the  educational  work  of  Illinois,  was  next  called  on. 

'  Also.  Messrs.  Williams,  Powell,  White  and  others.     A(Uoumed. 

General  Association  called  to  order  Thursday,  at  2  o  clock  p.  m. 
Listened  to  a  fine  rendering  of  "The  Creed  of  the  Bells,"  by  Miss  DeVoe  of 
Hennepin.    Reading  of  greetings  from  the  Iowa  and  Colorado  State  Teachers*,  As- 
sociations.   Association,  upon  motion,  voted  to  send  greeting  to  Indiana,  Michi- 
I  ean.  Wisconsin  and  Colorado  teachers  in  council  assembled.     President  Powell 
I  wen  announced  the  following  committees : 

I  J.  A.  Sewall.  State  Normal. 
Auditing  Committee:      -!  C.  I.  Parker,  Danville. 
( 0.  M.  Crary,  Lyndon. 

(  RoBT.  Allyn,  Carbondale. 
Committee  on  Resolutions:   -j  W.  H.  Russell,  Kewanee.      i^ 

r  E.  A.  Gastman,  Decatur. 

PRIMARY  SECTION. 

B.  F.  Barge  reported  the  programme  carried  out  with  one  exception. 

COLLEGE  SECTION. 

M.  A.  West  reported  the  High  School  Section  as  follows : 
The  College  and  High  School  Section  met  at  the  High  School  at  9  a.  m.,  Dec. 
|3ith.  Rev.  A.  M.  Brooks  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Monmouth  College,  read 
]  a  Tv^  valuable  paper  on  "The  work  of  the  College  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
High  Schools  and  Academies  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Universities  on  the  other.** 
Tlie  work  of  the  CoUege  is  1st,  of  inspiration;  2d,  of  instruction;  8d,  of  develop- 
ment; 4th.  of  discipline;  5th,  of  investigation.  The  spirit  which  it  infuses  should 
be  at  once  strong  and  abiding,  pure  and  exalted.  It  snould  breathe  into  the  stu- 
I  daits  the  breath  of  life. 

Henry  L.  Boltwood  then  read  a  paper  on  "Co-operation  of  High  School  and 

Gfiege/*  whose  scope  was  to  bring  these  two  arms  of  the  educational  army  into 

1  dbem-  relations.    He  advocated  the  acceptance  of  quaUiy  rather  than  quantity,  in 

[aienng  examinations,  and  adopting  a  system  of  equivalents  by  which  a  scnolar 

* — I  the  High  School  could  be  credited  with  the  work  actually  done  and  classed 

*  r.    At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  the  discussion  was  opened  by  W.  H. 

Cewanee,  and  participated  in  by  Drs.  Allyn  of  Carbondale,  Wallace  of 

Qoutfa,  Bateman  of  Galesburg,  Powell  of  Aurora,  Everett  of  Rock  Island, 
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Hewett  of  Normal,  and  others.  Supt.  Etter  also  spoke  stronfflv  favoring'  High 
Schools,  and  higlier  education  in  general.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Wallace,  seconded  bj 
Pres.  Bateman,  a  committee,  of  which  Supt.  Etter  should  be  chainnan,  repreoent- 
ing  the  College  and  the  High  School,  was  appointed  to  devise  measures  whereby 
closer  relations  can  be  establiehed  between  the  two.  and  to  prepare  a  scheme  oif 
equivalents  to  be  published,  if  possible,  before  the  close  of  the  present  school  year. 

The  committee  are.  Dr.  Batemaa,  Dr.  Wallat*,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  AUyn.  Frof. 
DeMotte.  Profs.  Brooks.  Frost,  Everett,  Boltwood  and  Clark,  vrith  Supt.  Etter  ai* 
chairman.  A.  M.  Bhookr,  Prest.        Mary  Allen  West,  Sec 'y. 

S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  read  a  paper  on  "Education  and  Crime."  DiscuBsed 
by  C.  1.  Parker.  Danville.  C.  C.  Snyder,  Freeport.  read  a  paper  on  "How  to  Se- 
cure Good  Teachers."  Discussed  by  E.  P.  Frost.  Peoria.  J.  H.  Blodgett  moTcd 
that  visitors  from  other  states  be  made  honoraiy  members  of  Association.  Carried. 
Adjourned. 

THI}R8DAT   KVKNING. 

Readings  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  DeVoe,    Lecture  by  Dr.  Edwards. 

FRIDAY,    A.  M. 

Association  met  in  parlors  of  Harper  House.    E.  A.  Haight,  of  Alton,  read  a 

Biper  on  "What  is  Practical  for  Graded  Schools?"    Discussed  by  Messrs.  Pinney. 
uiford,  Andrews,  Smith,  Lewis.  Forbes.  Piper,  Powell  and  Barge. 
Report  of{ committee  on  nominations: 

For  President,  E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal.     Secretary,  Mary  Allen  West,  Galee- 
burg.    Treasurer,  J.  P,  Slade,  Belleville.    Executive  Committee.  Dr  Robert  AUyn. 
Caroondale;  C.  I.Parker,  Danville;  F.  Hanford,  Chicago. 
Report  of  committee  on  resolutions : 

The  committee  on  resolutions  respectfully  report  the  following: 
Besnlved^  That  the  thankiit  of  the  ABBOciatioD  are  cordially  tendered  to  the  hotels  which  have 
entertained  us  at  reduced  rates. 

RMolved.  That  oar  thauKi)  are  due  tu  those  who  have  delivered  addre^Bes  before  the  Asso- 


ciation; and  to  the  offlcen*  and  executive  committee  for  the  faithful  discharga  of  their  duties. 

Resolved^  That  the  pretildeut  of  thli<  Association  is  reepectfulh  reanehted  to  collect  the  pa- 
pers read  at  this  meeting  and  the  meeting  of  the  State  Principals^  Society,  and  have  them  suta- 


peri 
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hound  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  executive  committee  on  the  Centennial  Bxpoaition. 

ROBT.  Allyn,      i 
W.  U.  RusHELi.,   > Committee. 
£.  A.  Uastxan,  ) 
PresideiK  s  ii.lJiv.i.s  accepted  in  toto. 

Constitution  amended  so  that  the  number  of  vice-presidents  be  limited  to  num- 
ber of  districts  represented.     Adjourned  to  call  of  executive  committee. 

W.  B.  Powell.  Pres.  Mary  W.  Whiteside,  Sec'y- 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 


ITie  Schoolmaster,  conscious  of  its  ability,  and  in  consonance  with  its  title, 
introduces  with  the  present  number  a  regular  Chicago  Department.  It  is  impelled 
to  do  this  by  the  belief  that  a  citv  so  important  as  Chicago  in  a  material  sense, 
ought  to.  and  does,  furnish  a  school  system  capable  of  imparting  instruction,  en- 
thusiafim  and  inspiration  to  the  educational  forces  of  our  great  Stote.  It  is  further 
impelled  to  take  this  step  by  the  belief  that  no  adequate  agency  exists  for,  or  at 
least  accomplishes,  the  distribution  of  this  influence  in  the  manner  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Sciioolm  a  st er  can .  Chicago  presents  the  most  thoroughl v  organized . 
the  best  paid,  and  by  far  the  largest,  corps  of  teachers  in  the  State.  The  growtliof 
the  city  and  the  short  average  term  of  service  of  teacher?  make  partial  dependence 
of  the  city  upon  the  State  surrounding  it  a  necessity.  Hence  the  need  of  a  mutual 
acquaintance  of  the  State  with  the  city,  and  of  the  city  with  the  State.  The  School- 
master, by  the  establishment  and  proper  maintenance  of  its  Chicago  Department, 
hopes  to  further  and  i)erfect  that  mutual  acquaintance  to  the  advantage  of  both  par- 
ties, and  the  great  ultimate  benefit  of  the  cause  of  education  in  Illinois. 

The  manner  of  supporting  the  schools  in  Chicago  does  not  differ  materially  . 
from  that  prevailing  throughout  the  State,  except  perhaps  in  one  particular.  There 
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tie  thne  priikcipal  BomoeB  of  income:  the  State  dividend  ii|>portioned  as  elsewhefe 
iB^  State:  money  receiyed  as  rents  for  lands  belonffine  to  the  school  fiind,  and  as 
iBterest  on  uie  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands;  ana  a  direct  tax  upon  the  prop- 
er^ of  the  city,  levied  by  the  common  council  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  con- 
tra! of  all  schod  moneys  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  the  fimc- 
tioBof  the  city  council  to  furnish  money  to  supplement  that  received  from  other 
lomces,  but  it  may  not  dictate  how  the  money  shall  be  exi>ended.  In  that  matter 
the  Board  has  absolute  control,  and  is  charged  with  the  entire  responsibility.  It  has 
no  power,  however,  to  borrow  money  or  to  consummate  real  estate  transactions  with- 
oat  tiie  consent  of  the  council.  The  particular  in  which  the  Inanner  of  supporidng 
the  schools  of  Chicago  differs  from  that  prevailing  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Sta4« 
is  this:  The  county  of  Cook  pays  a  large  portion  of  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of 
•chools.  It  gets  in  return  but  a  portion  of  the  tax  which  it  pays.  While  there- 
fore, the  State  apportions  to  a  portion  of  the  State  a  considerably  greater  sum  of 
money  than  it  pays,  Chicago  gets  much  less.  Though  the  discrepancy  is  not  so 
great  as  formerly,  it  is  still  considerable.  The  loss  in  this  respect  to  Cook  county 
has  ialloi  from  $95,919.14  in  1870,  to  about  $20,000  in  1875. 

Asameansof  forming  a  conception  of  the  proportion  of  school  moneys  fur- 
oished  by  each  of  the  sources  specined  above,  the  following  figures  from  the  last  or 
Twenty- first  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  given : 

RBCBIPTS  FOR  FISCAL  TBAK, 
April  1, 1874,  to  Hatch  81,  1875 

From  School  Tftx  Fund 9766,968.91 

From  SUte  Pand 109,044.40 

From  RenU,  Intereet,  etc., 91,684.68 

Total, 8986^697.19 


The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  consists  of  fifteen  members,  who  hold  office 
for  three  years,  oiie-third  going  out  every  year.  These  members  are  appointed  bj 
the  Mayor,  confirmed  by  the  common  council,  and  serve  without  salary.  Their 
powers  extend  about  as  mr  as  the  legislature  could  extend  them  over  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  schooLs.  An  enumeration  of  these  powers  may  be  found  in 
Section  80  of  '*An  Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  Free-Schools,'*  passed 
by  tiie  Twenty-seventh  (Jeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  approved 
April  1st,  1872.  The  amount  of  money  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board  dur- 
0^  the  last  year  was  nearlv  one  million  dollars.  The  actual  disbursements  by  the 
Board  exceeded  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.  There  are  now  in  the  employ  of 
the  Board,  to  say  nothing  of  Janitors,  mechanics  at  work  on  new  buildings,  etc., 
more  than  700  Teachers.  Of  these  about  40  are  men.  There  have  been  added  to 
the  school  accommodations  of  the  city  during  the  past  year,  six  new  building  owned 
by  the  city,  and  built  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Educabon,  witli 
an  aggregate  seating  capacity  for  4,708  pupils.  When  it  is  considered  that  this 
numoer  exceeds  the  public  school  enrollment  of  any  other  city  in  the  State,  the  com- 
parative amount  of  work  and  responsibility  assumed  and  borne  by  the  Chicago 
Hoard  may  be  inferred.  A  large  amount  of  the  work  is  necessarily  done  in  com- 
mittee, but  the  regular  meetings  are  semi-monthly.  The  business  and  financial 
transactions  of  the  Board  are  much  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  two  officers  at 
nlaries  of  $2,500  each  per  annum,  known  as  the  Building  and  Supply  Agent,  and 
the  Attorney  of  the  Board.  However  much  pedagogues  and  theorists  may  be  dis- 
posed to  grumble  at  some  of  the  Board's  policies,  preferences  and  other  weaknesses, 
the  virtues  of  personal  honesty  and  official  integrity  are  universally  conceded.  And 
this  concession  is  an  auspicious  omen  in  the  present  aspect  of  municipal  govern- 
ment tiiroughout  the  country. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago  are  thus  classified :  The  High  School,  with  a 
foar  years'  course:  the  Division  High  Schools,  with  a  two  years'  course;  the  Nor- 
mal school;  the  Grammar  Schools,  embracing  an  eifi^ht  years'  course,  and  all  grades 
tf  pupils  below  the  High  School;  and  the  Indepenaent  Primary  Schools  embrac- 
ing a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  grades  found  in  the 
Grammar  schools.    In  point  of  iact  the  schools  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
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< grammar  Schools  and  the  Hiffh  School.  The  Normal  School  is  an  or^nization 
in  which  graduates  of  the  Hi^  Schtwl  are  trained  as  teachers.  The  Division  Hijrii 
Schools  are  orcunized  for  the  accommodation  of  a  class  of  pnpils  unable  or  unwiD- 
ing  to  remain  four  years,  after  completing  the  work  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  The 
Independent  Primary  Schools  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  branches  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools;  the  reason  for  their  existence  was  the  crowded  condition  of  the  prim- 
ary department  of  the  Grammar  Schools  in  certain  districts.  The  work  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  has  recently  been  consolidated,  so  that  instead  of  ten,  there  are  only 
eight  grades.  As  alreaciy  intimated  the  work  below  the  High  School  is  divided 
into  eight  grades.  Four  of  these  are  called  primary  grades,  and  the  other  four 
grammar  grades.  It  thus  appears  how  the  30-called  Grammar  Schools  contain  each 
a  primary  deijartment.  The  number  of  grades  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  eiffht 
on  the  supposition  that  it  will  simplify  the  system  and  make  it  uniform  with  that 
prevailing  in  several  other  cities.  The  eight  grades  are  supposed  to  correspond  to 
the  eight  years  spent  on  an  average  in  school  work  below  tne  High  School.  The 
paternity  of  the  idea  is  attributed  to  the  Hon.  Duane  Doty,  at  present  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  schools  of  Chicago.  Another  recent  change  is  the  abolition  of 
academical  work  at  the  Normal  School.  It  is  intended  that  tuture  Normal  studentit 
shall  be  graduates  of  the  High  School,  and  that  the  future  work  of  the  school  shall 
be  strictly  professional. 

Mr.  Lewis,  for  many  years  the  esteemed  and  valuable  principal  of  the  Haven 
school,  and  previousljr  of  the  old  Dearborn,  has  resigned  his  charge.  His  experience, 
good  sense,  and  practical  wisdom  will  be  missed  by  his  associates  and  his  school. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  petty  tyrant  in  his  nature  or  in  his  administration.  He  is 
a  robust,  good-natured,  clear-headed,  sensible  man.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
Hyde  Park,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  resides,  lost  no  time  in  securing  his  services  as  the 
Superintendent  of  their  schools.  It  is  supposed  his. resignation  is  largely  due  to  the 
adoption  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  rule  which  requires  principals  who  live  in 
suburban  homes  to  choose,  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  nresent  school  year,  between 
the  sacrifice  of  their  homes,  and  giving  up  their  schools. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  two  teachers.  Miss  Charlotte  P.  Kenyon, 
of  the  Douglas  school,  who  found  her  health  failing,  sought  in  Colorado,  rest  and  re- 
cuperation. She  found— a  grave.  Miss  Linnie  E.  Dahl,  of  the  Cottage  Grove 
school,  worn  with  work,  left  school  it  was  thought  only  temporarily,  but  within  a 
week  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  brain  fever.  The  teacner's  work  lives  after  her,  and 
in  the  habits,  lives  and  memories  of  the  pupils  of  these  young  ladies  will  be  found 
for  them  a  living  and  perpetual  in  memoriam. 

We  have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Whittemore,  long  a  faithful  teacher 
of  the  city  .—[Editor.] 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  holiday  vacation  passed  pleasantly  and  swiftly  to  teachers  and  pupils . 
"Nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  students,  who  were  with  us  before  Christmas,  are  again  in 
their  places,  and  a  number  of  new  countenances  arc  visible.  We  are  glad  to  be 
a.ble  to  report  a  considerable  increase  in  numbers. 

President  Allyn  and  Prof.  Foster  attended  the  annual  session  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Rock  Island.  Prof.  Jerome  visited  his  former  field  of  la- 
bor at  Shelbyville.  Tennessee.  Misses  Birch  and  Mason  and  Prof.  Parkinson  visited 
their  respective  homes.  ,    ^   ^    ,     ,  _j-      x  j        n  j  . 

The  inter-society  debate  took  place  according  to  programme,  and  resulted  in  & 
complete  victory  for  the  Socratic—noi  Lccratu  as  the  types  made  it  read  in  the  last 
Schoolmaster.  The  question  argued  yjf2s>—R€sohed^  That  Public  Opinion  be  re- 
garded as  the  standard  of  Right.  The  disputants  from  the  ZeteticaflSrmed,  the  So- 
cratic  denied. 
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The  first  lecture  of  the  Zetetic  Literary  Course  was  delivered  by  the  distin- 
gniahed  Arctic  explorer.  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  m  the  Nonnal  btuldiiijc.  to  alarpre  atidi- 
CDoe.  Special  trains  came  in  loaded  with  people  from  neighboring  towns.  The 
rtntJeman  spoke  warmly  upon  iceberjjfs,  una/ervfM/fy  noon  pemetual  Know,  and 
flirew  upon  nis  chilly  theme  the  rich  fflow  of  a  brij?ht  fancy.  The  lecture  was  a 
a  TOY  able  one  indeed,  both  instructive  and  aiiiusinp,  and  more  than  satisfied  the 
hirfiiy  raised  expectations  of  his  auditors.  At  the  close  of  the  addresw.  by  the  aid  ' 
OTProf.  Parkinson  and  his  Sciopticon,  some  excellent  views  of  Arctic  scenery  were 
shown. 

The  second  lecture  of  the  course  was  given  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  on  the  evening 
rfJan.  5th,  by  Miss  Phcebe  Cousins,  the  lady  lawyer  of  St.  Louis.  At  the  risk  of 
being  considered  ungallant.  we  venture  the  opinion  that  the  fair  lady's  address 
vas  neither  original  in  character,  nor  strong  in  method  of  treatment;  that  it  wa,s 
neither  brilliant  nor  profound.  Her  theme  waf«.  "The  Higher  Education  of  Wo-^ 
man."  We  think  it  could  with  equal  propriety  have  been  entitled  "Woman's 
Right 'to  the  Ballot,  or  the  T>Tanny  of  the  Male  over  the  Female."  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  from  the  above  that  the  lecture  wa^*  whollv  wanting  in  merit.  Her  man- 
ner of  address  is  good,  and  her  ideas  were  expressed  fluently,  in  well-chosen  words. 
Mb.  Gov.  Bevekidge  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Wahdner  of  Cairo,  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence on  the  evening  of  the  7th.  The  object  of  their  visit  here  was  to  interest  the 
women  of  Carbondale  in  the  ('entennial  Exposition.  The  addresses  w^e  excellent, 
and  the  suggestions  made  will  be  energetically  acted  upon  by  the  laaies  of  this 
nlace.  We  nave  iilso  been  favored  with  an  address  on  "The  Chinese  Problem,"  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Norton.  D.  D.,  of  Alton.    ITie  Doctor's  effort,  was  an  able  one. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Educational  Centennial  Com- 
mittee, a  centennial  collection  has  lH»en  taken  up  at  our  Normal,  which  at  present 
writing,  amounts  to  $87.00,  and  will  be  increa<»<ed. 

Mr.  Wilt.  A.  Perce  and  Miss  Clara  Htrd,  both  of  Southern  Normal,  were 
united  in  matrimonial  bonds  during  holiday  week. 


SvSIJfMSSlTMJUS. 

"Speaking  Pieces."  Any  boy  or  girl  wanting  to  find  fresh  Poetry,  Orations. 
Dialogues,  Charades,  etc..  to  speak  at  exhibitions,  should  take  the  New  England 
Jommai  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  have  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  C.  Slatle's 
School  E^diibition  Department.    Send  stump  for  copy. 

New  books.  Guyot's  Series  of  Geogiuphies  for  common  schools.  Guyot's  New 
Hementaiy  Geography,  price  75  cents:  with  a  complete  set  of  fifteen  new.  distinct 
and  beautiful  maps.  Guyot's  New  Intermediate  (ieography,  price  $1,50.  This 
^ewbooi  contains  twenty  finely-engraved  copper-plate  maps,  which  for  accuracy 
ad  distinctness  of  expression  are  not  excelled.  Its  text  is  syni metrically  arranired, 
containing  every  valuable  feature  of  the  old  book,  reconstructed  so  as  to  include 
al»  a  skiflfid  treatment  of /«</i«/«W  and  C<c>/«w^rr/V/Z(ieography.  Was  issued  in 
Jnne  last,  and  has  been  received  with  signal  favor  throughout  the  country.. 
Adopted  for  use  in  the  cities  of  New  York;  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.:  Newark,  N.  J.;  Rich- 
nHHid,  Va.;  Davenport,  la.;  Lynchburg,  Va.;  Worcester,  Ma*s.;  Portland.  Me.; 
JeraeyCity,  N.  J.;  Toledo,  0.,  &c..  &c. 

For  Senior  Grades,  (High  Schools  and  Academies.)  Guyot's  (Grammar  School 
Geomphy,  price  $2.00.  Guyot's  Physical  Geography,  price  $2.25.  Sheldon's 
Readers.  By  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Superbly  illnstrated  with  over  300  engravings  from  original  desi^s. 

Graded  Series:  Sheldon's  New  First  Reader,  80  pages;  retail,  25c.;  introduc- 
tion, 17c.;  exchange,  13c.  Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader,  192  paifes;  retail,  50c.; 
introdoction,  B4c.;  exchange,  25c.  Sheldon's  New  Third  Reader,  224  pages;  retail. 
<5c.;  introduction.  50c. ;,  exchange,  38c.  Sheldon's  New  Fourth  Reader.  1^36  pages: 
retail,  $1.25;  introduction.  84c.;  exchange,  fKk.  Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader.  450 
pages;  retail,  $1.50;  introduction,  $1.00;  exchange,  75c. 
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Sheldon's  New  Manual  of  Reading.— For  Teachers  only.  Phonic  Readinff. 
Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Primer,  60  pages;  retail,  20c.  |  introduction,  15c.  Sh^doiTfl 
New  Phonic  Charts,  10  Nos.,  hoards:  retail.  $5.00;  introduction,  $3.50.  Endorsed 
by  Principals  of  State  Normal  Schools,  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Gortiand.  N.  Y.;  Pots- 
dam. N.  Y.;  Brockwwt,  N.  Y.;  Geneseo,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  MiUersviUe,  Pa,. 
and  Plymouth,  N.  H.  Also  in  use  ih.  whole  or  part,  the  cities  of  New  York.  Brook- 
lyn, Oswego,  N.  Y.;  Cleveland,  0.:  Williamsport.  Pa.;  Utica,  N.  Y.;  Bath,  Me.; 
Ac,  &c.    Special  price-lists  and  descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 

ScRiBNEK,  Armbtbong  &  Co..  748  &  7i*  Bmadway,  N.  Y. 
0.  S.  Cook,  Agt.,  63  &  65  Washington  St..  Chicago.  111. 

Madison  Babcock,  Agt..  608  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Newly  puhlished !  A  beautiful,  cop^rrighted.  Centennial,  tinted  lithogiaphic 
print  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  located  at  Normal,  Illinois,  and  ae- 
commodating  one  thousand  students.  It  contains  a  general  view  of  the  towering 
building  and  beautiful  grounds,  portraits  of  the  four  presidents,  and  sketches  m 
their  lives,  a  historical  sketch  of  tne  University,  views  of  the  assembly  and  recep- 
tion rooms,  etc.,  and  prominent  surrounding  buildings,  comprising  fourteen  fine 
views.  Size  15x26  inches,  and  printed  on  fine  plate  paper.  Every  Nomudite 
should  have  one  of  these  beautiful  pictureH  an  a  reminder  of  his  school  days.  Send 
one  dollar  t(^ the  artist  and  publisher,  F.  J.  Howell,  Coming,  N.  Y.,  and  yon  will 
receive  a  copy  by  mail,  post-paid. 
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SOAP. 

It  b  a  credit  to  our  common  humanity  that  it  has  clamored  for  cheap 
soap,  even  ever  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  civilization.  It  is  a  positive  vir- 
tue to  be  clean,  and  soap  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  aspire  to  this  virtue. 

LiEBiG  says  :  "The  quantity  of  soap  consumed  by  a  nation  would  be 
DO  ioaccurate  measure  whereby  to  estimate  its  wealth  and  civilization.  Of 
two  countries,  with  an  equal  amount  of  population,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
hi^y  civilized  will  consume  the  greatest  weight  of  soap  "  And  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  consume  annually  nearly  or  quite  five  hundred 
million  pounds  of  soap,  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  conclude  that  our  country  is, 
ki  least,  in  a  hopeful  condition,  this,  its  first  Centennial. 

Soap  has  a  wonderful  history.  There  seems,  to  the  superficial  student 
of  history,  little  connection  between  that  meeting  of  the  weird  witches  and 
Macbeth,  and  the  landing  of  the  Pilqrtms.  Yet  at  that  meeting  was  ut- 
tered the  prophecy  of  the  beginning  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  one  of  whose 
representatives  by  intolerance,  bigotry  and  mis-rule  drove  from  England's 
flbores  some  of  her  noblest  sons.  And  so  one  may  fail  to  see  any  connect- 
ioo  between  cheap  soap,  and  the  Cenis  or  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  yet  to  one  who 
ctrefally  reads  the  history  of  soap,  the  relation  is  apparent  enough. 

Everybody  knows  that  hard  soap  is  made  of  soda  and  grease ;  soft  soap,  of 
poUah  and  grease  Potash  is  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  land  plants.  Soda  was 
formerly  obtained  wholly  from  the  ashes  of  sea  plants  or  sea  weed.  As  the  de- 
mand for  soap  increased,  the  supply  of  soda  from  this  source  failed  to  meet  this 
increased  demand,  the  price  went  up,  there  was  a  legitimate  corner  in  soda. 
But  the  civilized  nations  had  tasted  the  luxury  of  cleanliness,  they  de- 
naoded  cheap  soap.     Come  weal  or  woe  they  must  keep  clean,  and  to  keep 
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clean  required  soap.  Attempts  were  made  to  find  a  substitute,  but  without 
success. 

France  formerly,  and  for  a  long  time,  imported  soda  from  Spain  at  au 
annual  expenditure  of  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars. 

During  the  war  with  England,  the  price  of  soda,  and  consequently  of 
soap,  rose  continually.  Large  rewards  were  promised  to  anyone  who  would 
discover  some  process  for  obtaining  cheap  soda,  which  meant  cheap  soap. 

Le  Blanc,  a  Frenchman,  made  the  great  discovery.  He  devised  a  pro- 
cess of  manufacturing  soda  from  common  salt,  and  you  know,  of  common 
salt,  like  "the  making  of  books,  there  is  no  end."  The  great  problem  was 
solved,  the  people  were  happy,  especially  the  women — soap  was  cheap — 
cheaper  than  ever  before. 

Marseilles  possessed  for  a  time  a  monopoly  of  soda  and  soap  ;  but 
even  soap  could  not  sustain  any  bloated  monopolist,  for  the  policy  of  Napo- 
leon deprived  that  city  of  the  advantages  derived  from  this  great  source  of 
commerce,  and  thus  excited  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  his  dynasty, 
which  became  favorable  to  the  restoration  of  the  Hourbons.  So  cheap  soap, 
or  the  demand  for  it,  did  something,  perhaps  much,  to  break  the  power  of 
the  great  conqueror. 

In  preparing  soda  from  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid  is  used.  The  prin- 
cipal element  of  this  acid  is  sulphur.  This  was  formerly  obtained  from  sul- 
phide of  iron  or  "fool's  gold,"  but  this  process  of  making  soda  required  great 
quantities  of  the  acid,  and  cheap  sulphuric  acid  was  demanded  ;  consequently 
cheap  sulphur.  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands  contained  vast  quantities  of 
sulphur,  quite  pure.  A  thriving  commerce  in  this  volcanic  product  was 
built  up,  and  Sicily  became  rich. 

To  prepare  sulphuric  acid,  nitre  or  nitrate  of  potash  is  used.  But  the 
oi'dinary  sources  from  which  this  salt  was  produced,  failed  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand.  In  fact,  at  this  time,  about  all  that  could  be  procured 
was  used  in  making  gunpowder. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  for  the  people  must  have  cheap  soap,  and 
cheap  soap  meant  cheap  sulphuric  acid,  and  cheap  sulphuric  acid  meant 
cheap  sulphur  and  cheap  nitre.  Some  enterprising  sailors,  landing  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  took  a  short  journey  inland,  and  discovered  vast  beds  of  pure 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  this  salt  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  its 
next  neighbor  (chemically  speaking  ,  nitrate  of  potash;  and  thus  the  gunpow-=- 
der  interest  did  not  suffer.  It  was  happily  discovered  that  people  could  be 
killed,  and  those  not  killed  might  keep  clean. 
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When  sniphuric  acid  came  to  be  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  exten- 
sile chambers  of  lead  were  required.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
Boldering  the  plates  or  sheets  of  lead  together  for  the  construction  of  these 
chambers,  till  some  genius  applied  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  flame  to  the 
edges  of  the  plates,  and  fused  them  together  without  the  intervention  of  any 
sofi  solder. 

But  another  difficulty  arose,  for  when  the  manufacturer  attempted  to 
eoDcentrate  this  acid  by  evaporation,  he  discovered  that  this  highly  concen- 
trated acid  dissolved  th^  lead,  even  as  the  weaker  or  more  dilute  had  the 
wider,  and  thus  he  was  driven  to  seek  some  mor«  resisting  metal.  Plati- 
Dum  was  found  to  be  the  metal  sought,  not  being  affected  by  the  most  highly 
coDeentrat«d  acid.  So  Siberia  set  her  miners  to  digging,  and  her  metal- 
lurgists to  preparing  this  metal  to  build  these  evaporating  pans  or  cham- 
bers, gome  of  them  costing  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Again, 
fiien  soda  is  made  from  common  salt,  muriatic  acid  is  one  of  the  products 
of  the  process.  This  acid  for  a  long  time  was  regarded  as  a  waste  product, 
and  vast  quantities  were  thrown  away,  thousands  of  tons  annually.  Now 
diis  acid,  combined  with  lime,  is  used  in  bleaching  cotton  goods,  reducing 
the  cost  of  bleaching  to  one-fourth  that  of  the  former  process,  which  was  by 
spreading  the  goods  on  the  grass,  where  they  were  exposed  to  sun,  rain  and 
dew.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  in  England  now  to  bleach  by  the  old 
process  one-tenth  of  the  goods  woven  ;  simply  for  the  want  of  room.  Furth- 
ennore,  sulphuric  acid  is  used  largely  in  manufacturing  nitric,  tartaric  and 
many  other  acids  which  are  used  in  coloring  and  other  useful  arts. 

Finally,  when  soda  and  grease  or  oil  are  combined  at  a  high  tempera- 
tnre,  as  they  are  in  the  soap-making  process,  the  oil  yields  two  acids,  which 
unite  with  the  soda  to  form  soap,  and  a  peculiar  sweet-tasting,  bland,  fluid 
called  glycerine.  This  glycerine,  combined  with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
eoDstitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  explosive  agents  known.  One  pound 
being  equal  to  three  hundred  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

The  people  clamored  for  cheap  soap — they  got  it,  and  with  it  came 
^eap  sulphuric,  nitric,  muriatic  and  other  useful  acids,  cheap  bleaching 
powder,  which  means  cheap  cotton  goods  ;  cheap  glycerine  and  nitro-glycer- 
inc,  with  which  the  great  engineers  have  been  enabled  to  blast  holes  through 
Mt.  Cenis  and  Hoosac  mountain. 

Think  of  these  things  when  you  wash  your  face,  and  remember  grate- 
felly  the  French  doctor  who  discovered  the  process  of  making  soda  from 
eommon  salt,  for  on  this  discovery,  this  process,  hang  all  the  other  bless- 
ings above  mentioned.  J.  A.  Sew  ALL. 
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«  PUT  MONEY  IN  THY  PUKSE." 


What  do  1  mean  by  using  these  words  of  the  honest  lago  ?  1  mean 
just  what  I  say,  —accumulate  property, — begin  to  do  it  now,  and  keep  doing 
it  regularly.  To  whom  am  I  talking  ?  To  young  teachers,  whether  men  or 
women.  It  is  the  office  of  the  "  Old  Boy"  to  give  advice  to  those  who  are 
younger ;  and,  in  the  light  of  his  experience  and  observation,  be  says  to  all 
young  teachers,  solemnly  and  earnestly,  take  the  advice  of  lago, — it  is  good 
counsel, — Put  money  in  thy  purse. 

How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Nothing  is  easier,  if  you  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  Lay  your  plans,  be  systematic,  and  let  no  trifling  thing  turn 
you  from  your  purpose.  Who  is  there  that  is  teaching  a  small  school  in  a 
country  district,  even  at  the  meager  wages  paid  for  such  service,  who  cannot 
lay  by  fifty  cents  a  week,  if  he  will  ?  Let  him  provide  himself  with  a  tin 
"savings  bank,"  such  as  children  use,  and  on  a  certain  day  of  each  week 
put  into  it  fifty  cents,  if  he  cannot  put  in  more  At  the  end  of  three 
months,  let  him  take  out  the  six  dollars  and  a  half  and  put  it  in  a  real 
savings  bank,  where  it  will  shortly  begin  to  accumulate  for  itself.  Continue 
this  for  the  year,  and  for  every  year.  If  the  interest  that  accumulates  in 
the  bank  is  not  withdrawn,  it  will  »oou  be  added  to  the  principal,  thus  giving 
compound  interest.  Suppose  the  rate  of  interest  is  five  per  cent,  only,  and 
that  the  additions  to  the  principal  are  made  every  yekr  ; — I  am  not  going  to 
tell  you  what  the  sum  will  amount  to  in  five  years  ;  but  take  your  pencil 
and  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  You  will  find  that  it  amounts  to  quite  a 
"  nest-egg." 

The  reasons  why  most  young  teachers  do  not  save  money  are  princi- 
pally three  :  First,  a  dislike  to  forego  present  gratification  of  some  kind, 
for  future  good.  Too  often  this  does  worse  for  its  victim  than  to  prevent 
his  saving  anything ;  he  suffers  it  to  plunge  him  into  debt,  and  to  keep  him 
there  hopelessly.  The  wise  man  of  old  well  said,  "  The  borrower  is  slave 
to  the  lender."  Second,  when  his  income  is  small  the  amount  that  he  can 
lay  by  must  be  proportionally  small ;  so  he  allows  himself  to  regard  it  con- 
temptuously, and  saves  nothing.  Perhaps,  he  comforts  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  will  make  up  for  it  by  and  by,  when  his  income  is  more 
liberal.  Fatal  delusion  !  If  he  spends  up  to  the  full  amount  of  his  inoome 
for  the  first  five  years  of  his  teaching  life,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the  habit 
will  cling  to  him  to  the  end  :  and,  if  his  salary  increases,  he  will  allow  his 
expenses  to  increase  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio. 
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Third,  too  man}'  people  measure  their  expenses,  not  by  their  income, 
nor  by  their  own  real  needs,  but  by  the  expenditures  of  their  neighbors, — 
often  those  !  whose  income  greatly  exceeds  their  own  An  outlay  which 
would  be  moderate  for  one  receiving  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  would  be 
shameless  extravagance  for  one  who  receives  only  four  hundred.  The  first 
st€p,  not  only  towards  a  fortune,  but  towards  true  manliness, — perhaps,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  simple  honesty, — is  to  measure  outgo  by  income,  and 
by  that  alone,  taking  care  that  in  all  cases  the  latter  shall  exceed  the  former. 
How  many  things  in  this  world  are  spoiled  because  they  are  measured  by 
the  wrong  standard  I  To  set  up  the  right  standard  and  then  adhere  rigidly 
to  it,  not  only  produces  the  desired  specific  effect,  but  lays  the  foundation  for 
a  character  of  manliness  and  integrity. 

When  the  accumulation  has  become  a  respectable  little  sum, — a  few 
hundred  dollars, — it  may  be  put  where  it  will  increase  faster.  But  do  not 
gamble  with  it,  do  not  attempt  to  speculate  Do  not  buy  fancy  stocks  nor 
corner  lots ;  but  put  it  out  to  some  safe  custonicr  on  good  security.  Collect 
the  interest  every  year,  and  put  it  with  your  weekly  savings,  and  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  resulting  hoard.  In  this  way,  extraordinary  misfor- 
times  aside,  any  one  may,  in  a  few  years,  become  the  possessor  of  the 
nucleus  of  a  fortune. 

Do  you  ask  why  1  advise  you  to  save  money  ?  Not  to  incite  a  miserly 
spirit ;.  not  to  recommend  an  undue  love  for  riches ;  not  to  suggest  that  the 
thing  of  chief  value  in  the  world  is  money, — ^for  none  of  these  reasons,  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  self  protection.  I  have  heard  of  a  clergyman  who, 
when  he  was  going  abroad  to  preach,  used  to  borrow  ten  dollars,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  have  no  money  of  his  own,  —  and  this,  though  he  had  no  occasion 
V)  use  money,  and  often  returned  the  same  bill  that  he  borrowed.  The 
reason  he  gave  was  that  he  could  preach  more  independently  and  fearlessly 
with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket.  Now,  however  it  might  be  when  the  money 
was  borrowed,  I  am  sure  that  his  statement  might  be  true  if  the  ten  dollars 
were  his  own,  and  he  was  free  from  debt.  And  it  is  precisely  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  I  advise  all  teachers  to  become  possessors  of  money,  even  though 
the  sum  be  a  moderate  one. 

Of  course,  there  would  exist  the  same  reason  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree for  giving  this  advice  to  any  ^roung  person ,  but  it  applies  with  special 
force  to  the  teacher.  It  is  the  bane  of  our  profession  that  its  members  are 
80  often  obliged  to  change  their  field  of  labor.  Very  frequently  this  evil 
would  be  lessened  if  the  teacher  could  take  a  more  manly  and  independent 
course  than  his  pecuniary  circumstances  seem  to  justify.     Our  schools  are 
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under  the  control  of  men  who  are  often  chosen  to  their  place  for  no  fitness 
of  theirs,  but  for  very  unworthy  reasons,  and  the  teacher  has  frequently  to 
endure  treatment  from  his  superiors  that  he  would  not  submit  to  for  a  mo- 
ment were  it  not  that  he  cannot  afford  to  forego  his  salary  even  for  a  month. 
How  many  teachers  in  Illinois  are  there  to-day,  poor  men  with  families, 
who  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  their  directors  and  boards,  bound  hand 
and  foot,  simply  because  each  month's  salary  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
starvation  from  those  who  are  dear  to  them !  And  there  are  plenty  of  men 
in  authority  who  are  just  mean  enough  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  result  is  that  there  is  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and  slavery  on 
the  other,  and  the  worst  sufferer  after  all  is  the  school  itself.  No  man  is 
likely  to  teach  a  good  school  who  cannot  go  straight  forward  in  a  manly 
way,  to  do  what  his  judgment  tells  him  is  the  best  thing.  The  possession  of 
a  few  hundred  dollars  may  make  the  difference  between  a  manly,  profes- 
sional workman,  who  has  wise  plans,  and  goes  forward  to  realize  them,  and 
a  cringing  slave,  subject  to  the  whims,  contempt  and  petty  meannesses  of 
men  who  are  infinitely  below  him  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale. 

A  little  wise  forethought  and  self-denial  in  his  youth  would  have  fur- 
nished the  safeguard,  and  would  have  enabled  the-  teacher  to  compel  respect 
where  he  now  receives  only  injustice  and  contempt.  Therefore,  young 
teacher,  "Put  money  io  thy  purse."  An  Old  Bor. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS.— I. 

l^  

In  some  quarters  it  is  fashionable  to  attack  the  High  School  as  an  ex- 
pensive luxurv,  an  unnecessary,  unauthorized  appendage  to  our  iree-school 
system,  on  which  we  have  no  right  to  expend  public  money.  For  this  rea- 
son the  legality  and  necessity  of  the  High  School,  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
public-school  system,  is  the  first  question  to  be  settled )  for  if  High  Schools 
are  not  necessary,  or,  if  necessary,  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  tlie 
law  when  it  provides  for  free  schools,  then  we  certainly  shall  not  advocate 
their  establishment  in  townships,  or  elsewhere. 

The  law  under  which  our  schools  are  organized  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  schools";  nowhere  in  the  law  do  we 
find  specifications  as  to  the  grade  of  these  schools.  The  term  "common 
schools,"  so  often  used  by  the  opponents  of  High  Schools,  and  used  as 
though  quoted  from  the  law,  nowhere  occurs  in  the  law.  The  framers  of 
our  school  system  wisely  left  the  question,  what  grade  of  schools  can  be  sus- 
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tained  bj  public  funds,  to  be  answered  by  tbe  people  of  ^ach  district  for 
themselves.  This  settles  the  question,  "Have  we  a  right  to  appropriate  pub- 
iie  money  for  the  support  of  any  schools  other  than  elementary  ones  ?" 

Granting  their  legality,  are  they  necessary  ?  This  is  the  vital  point, 
for  unless  we  can  prove  the  necessity  of  the  High  School,  its  absolute  value 
to  all  classes  in  the  community,  its  mere  legality  counts  for  nothing.  If  it 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est namber,  its  warmest  friends  must  acknowledge  it  has  no  right  to  be  sup- 
ported by  public  money. 

We  argue  that  the  High  School  is  necessary,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly to  all  classes.  1st.  Directly,  because  the  demands  of  modem  life 
make  a  knowledge  of  those  studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  absolutely 
essential  to  the  highest  success  in  any  calling.  When  the  farmer  reaped  his 
grain  with  a  sickle,  and  his  wife  made  his  homespun  clothes,  to  the  monoto- 
nottB  music  of  the  "Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,"  of  Hood's  melancholy  song,  a 
knowledge  of  the  three  R's  may  have  been  all-sufficient.  But  now,  when 
every  farmer  in  the  land  has  his  reaper  and  mower,  and  many  of  them  their 
steam  engines  to  grind  and  cook  the  fodder,  while  within  doors  are  labor- 
saving  machines  innumerable  ;  when  our  very  cook  stoves  are  so  complicated 
ODC  needs  to  be  an  engineer  to  run  them  ;  when  "the  old  oaken  bucket"  has 
given  place  to  pump  and  hydrant ;  when  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  optics, 
magnetism,  electricity,  assert  their  existence  and  their  right  to  be,  in  the 
eommonest  vocations,  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  children  to  be  well 
versed  in  philosophy. 

Again,  so  long  as  men  swung  the  ax  in  the  forest,  or  followed  the  plow 
m  the  open  field,  returning  to  homes  through  whose  unchinked  cracks  the 
free  winds  of  heaven  blew,  and  whose  roaring  fire-places  were  the  best  pos- 
sible ventilators,  it  mattered  little  that  they  had  never  so  much  as  heard  the 
word  ventilation  ;  they  had  it,  without  the  asking,  and  with  it,  health, 
strength  and  length  of  days.  But  in  our  air-tight  houses,  heated  by  air- 
ti^t  stoves,  such  ignorance  becomes  the  price  of  blood.  This  becomes 
doubly  apparent,  when  our  population,  instead  of  being  scattered  over  vast 
areas,  a  family  to  a  quarter  section,  is  collected  into  towns  and  villages  ; 
crowded  into  factories  and  shops.  Thus  circumstanced,  we  must  know  and 
obey  the  laws  of  physiology  or  pay  the  penalty  with  strength  or  life. 

Again,  tlie  virgin  soil,  with  its  garnered  richness  of  centuries,  needs  no 
fertilizers  \  it  has  but  to  be  tickled  with  the  plow  to  laugh  into  a  harvest ; 
bat  as  generation  after  generation  of  crops  is  taken  from  it,  it  becomes  ex- 
hausted, and  science  must  come  with  subtile  analysis  to  tell  what  the  wearied 
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earth-mother  needs  for  her  recuperation.     (xRAy's  ideal  plowman  who  stol 
idly  "plods  his  weary  way,"  must  wake  up,  shake  himself,  study  the  chem- 
istry of  the  soil,  the  botany  of  his  wheat,  corn,  and  potatoes,  if  he  doesirt 
wish  this  wide-awake  age  to  run  away  from  him,  or  to  snatch  all  the  profits 
away,  right  from  under  his  half- shut  eyes. 

The  same  thing  holds  true  in  ail  mechanical  pursuits.  Science  ha« 
taken  possession  of  our  mills  and  work  shops,  showing  a  more  excellent  way 
of  performing  the  simplest  operations  than  by  mere  brute  force. 

The  wonderful  progress  of  the  century  in  mechanical  invention  becomes  an 
element  in  the  problem  of  popular  education,  which  we  cannot  safely  neglect. 
The  avowed  object  of  our  free-school  system  is  so  to  train  the  boys  and  girls 
that  they  shall  become  efficient  men  and  women,  hence,  valuable  factors  in 
the  Commonwealth.  On  this,  and  on  this  alone^  is  based  our  right  to  pub- 
lic funds  for  schools  of  any  grade ;  if  our  schools  do  not  give  such  training 
as  shall  make  valuable  citizens  for  the  State,  they  have  no  right  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  We  contend  that  such  training  as  the  true  High  School 
gives  is  just  the  training  necessary  to  furnish  the  State  with  valuable,  be- 
cause intelligent,  workmen  and  workwomen  in  the  various  departments  of 
modern  mechanical  labor. 

It  is  not  alone  "the  bayonets  which  think"  that  gain  the  day ;  think- 
ing plows,  thinking  hammers,  thinking  spindles,  thinking  looms  arc  just  as 
sure  to  win  the  victory  in  the  battle  of  modern  life,  as  were  the  thinking 
bayonets  to  win  it  at  Sedan. 

Science  is  now  prince  of  the  realm.  Yankee  ingenuity,  obeying  the 
behest  of  science,  has  devised  machinery  to  perform,  better  than  human 
hands  can  do,  a  large  proportion  of  the  physical  labor  of  the  world ;  our 
future  citizens  must  be  trained  to  understand,  control,  direct  this  machinery, 
or  they  will  be  crushed  beneath  its  resistless  wheels.  We  must  teach  them 
the  philosophy  of  these  mechanical  forces,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
trol these  genii  of  the  farm,  the  shop  and  the  fireside,  which  human  inge- 
nuity has  evoked.  Nor  can  we  stop  here  ;  we  must  train  them  to  study  out 
the  philosophy  of  various  occurrences  around,  the  "reason  why"  of  what 
they  do.  No  one  denies  that  he  who  thinks  out  his  work,  and  works  out  his 
thought,  works  the  better  for  that  thinking,  as  well  as  thinks  better  for  that 
working. 

How  else  can  we  explain  the  fact  so  familiar  to  intelligent,  efficient 
housekeepers,  that  we  can  accomplish  so  much  more,  even  in  their  own  de- 
partment, than  our  domestics,  though  they  be  physically  stronger  than  we 
and  have  had  much  more  manual  training.     We  have  often  seen  them  stand. 
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with  opened-mouthed  wonder,  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  their  edu- 
cated mistresses  "turn  oflf"  work.  The  difference  comes  from  difference  in 
brain-power  ;  the  well  trained  brain  acts,  perhaps  unconsciously,  upon  the 
fingers.  There  is  a  most  intimate  and  subtle  connection  between  the  brain 
and  the  hand,  and  allow  me  to  say,  the  hand  is  not  the  only  gainer  by  the 
copartnership.  That  mistress  returns  to  her  books  or  her  pen  all  the  stronger 
inttUeetualbf  for  that  little  episode  in  the  kitchen. 

To  come  back  from  this  digression,  in  which  one  of  my  hobbies  cam^ 
near  running  away  with  me.  By  a  similar  train  of  reasoning,  we  can  show 
that  modem  life  demands  just  such  foundation-work  in  all  the  sciences  as 
our  High  Schools  are  established  to  do  The  study  of  Biology,  in  both  its 
departments,  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  of  Chemistry,  of  Geology,  of  Mathe- 
matics, especially  as  applied  to  mechanics,  -  some  knowledge  of  all  these  is 
necessary  for  the  working  men  and  women  of  this  generation,  and  will  be 
doubly  necessary  for  those  of  the  next.  For  the  world  and  its  industries 
broaden  every  day  ;  greater  possibilities,  ay,  and  greater  responsibilities 
await  this  generation  than  their  grandfathers  ever  dreamed  of.  We  must 
take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  not  as  our  grandfathers  left  it,  and  we  must 
prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  to  act  well  their  part  in  the  grand  to- 
morrow just  dawning  for  them.  "But  let  the  colleges  do  this  work."  Prac- 
tically, the  colleges  are  shut  against  the  great  army  of  workers  who  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The  time  required  for  a  college 
course,  to  say  nothing  of  college  bills,  is  a  heavier  tax  than  these  workers 
can  afford  to  pay  ;  the  High  School  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  workingman's 
college.  Its  opponents  are  fond  of  railing  at  it  as  the  place  where  the  rich 
man's  children  are  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  :  those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  know  that  just  the  reverse  is  true.  In  the  first  place, 
property,  not  population,  is  the  basis  of  taxation,  hence  the  rich  man  pays 
for  the  tmtiun  of  not  only  his  own  children,  but  for  that  of  the  children  of 
his  one,  two  or  a  dozen  poor  neighbors,  who  have  no  property  witli  which  to 
pay  for  their  own.  And  he  can  well  afford  to  do  this,  for  the  value  of  his 
property  depends,  in  large  measure,  on  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the 
community, — the  very  things  good  schools  foster.  What  was  the  value  of 
real  estate  in  Sodom  ? 

Then  many  of  the  children  of  rich  men  go  to  college  ;  to  fit  for  college, 
they  leave  the  High  School  and  go  to  academies  and  other  private  prepara- 
tory schools.  For,  as  our  High-School  courses  are  arranged,  as  doubtless 
it  is  wisest  to  have  them  arranged.  High  Schools  are  not  fitted  to  prepare 
boys  for  the  classical  course.  The  fact  that  few  of  them  include  Greek  in 
their  course  sets  this  matter  at  rest. 
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But  they  are  fitted  to  prepare  those  who  are  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
physical  labor  of  the  State  for  their  life  work.  And  by  this  very  class  are 
they  most  largely  patronized.  I  speak  advisedly  on  this  point,  having  lived 
all  my  life  in  a  College  town,  where  there  is  an  excellent  High  School,  and 
and  having  taught  ten  years  in  the  High  School,  and  four  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  the  College.  I  have  closely  watched  the  workings  of 
both,  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  of  those  who  attended  the  High 
School,  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  would  ever  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  anything  beyond  elementary  instruction,  had  they  not  received  it 
through  B^free  public  school. 

If  there  is  one  institution  which  poor  men  should  defend  at  all  hazards  9 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  all  its  opposers,  it  is  the  High  School. 

2d.  Indirectly,  the  High  School  benefits  all  classes  by  the  influence 
it  exerts  on  the  schools  below  it.  As  Dr.  Bateman  says,  it  is  an  awaken- 
ing and  quickening  force  which  is  felt  through  the  lower  grades.  Its  power 
to  excite  the  mind  to  press  forward,  to  make  greater  efforts,  is  of  more  value 
than  all  the  books  which  can  be  placed  before  a  pupil.  Eliminate  the  High 
School  from  our  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  other  schools  would 
inevitably  deteriorate. 

Mary  Allen  West. 


vTHE  GRADED  SYSTEM. 

)>         — 

No  subject  has  attracted  more  attention  during  the  past  two  years  than 
that  of  Gradation  of  Schools.  It  is  claimed  that  the  "Graded  System" 
cripples  the  advancement  of  pupils,  in  that  it  prescribes  a  uniform  rat«  of 
progress  for  pupils  of  different  degrees  of  ability,  and  determines  this  uni- 
form rate  by  the  ability  of  those  who  possess  the  least  mental  activity.  It 
is  further  claimed  that  it  deprives  the  pupils  of  the  best  la- 
bors of  their  teachers,  since  the  teachers  are  not  at  liberty  to  use 
their  individuality,  but  must  work  after  a  uniform  plan  prescribed  by  some 
higher  authority.  Still  further,  it  is  claimed  that  the  system  demands  cer- 
tain Procrustean  tests  in  order  to  advancement.  A  school  organized  under 
such  a  system  as  is  in  the  mind  of  the  objector,  may  be  represented  some- 
what after  this  fashion.  A  building  has  several  rooms  of  equal  size. 
Each  room  has  the  same  number  of  seats,  varying  in  height  to  suit  the 
growth  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  them.  Between  the  rooms  is  a  close 
partition,  having  in  it  one  door.     As  the  result  of  a  thorough  examination. 
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each  room  is  filled  by  pupils  of  equal  attainments.  The  doors  in  the  parti, 
tion  are  then  closed  and  bolted.  Each  pupil  then  has  placed  before  him 
a  certain  number  of  pages  of  a  Reader,  a  Speller,  a  G-eography,  an  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  more  or  less  of  these  as  the  grade  demands  The  teacher  has 
in  her  hands  definite  instructions  as  to  the  work  she  must  do,  and  a  pre- 
scribed plan  for  its  accomplishment.  Her  instructions  are  faithfully  studied, 
and  the  progress  she  makes  in  their  accomplishment  is  daily  compared  with 
the  calendar.  Upon  a  fixed  day  the  door  between  the  rooms  is  opened,  and 
all  who  can  give  a  prescribed  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  to  questions 
drawn  from  the  text-books  within  the  limits  of  their  grade,  and  propounded 
by  the  stern  examiner  in  the  doorway,  pass  through.  All  others  are  sent 
back  to  go  over  again  the  prescribed  course.  The  door  is  again  bolted,  and 
remains  closed  for  six  months  or  a  year,  more  or  less 

Such  a  theory  of  the  Graded  System  has,  I  regret  to  say,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  foundation  of  fact  The  total  annihilation  of  the'  system  is  de- 
manded by  the  objector  The  walls  of  partition  must  be  broken  down ; 
pupils  and  teachers  must  be  left  free  to  rove  at  will  over  the  whole  building, 
picking  up  here  and  there  such  topics  of  study  as  best  suit  their  fancy 
No  classification  must  be  attempted,  for  thus  the  individuality  of  the  pupil 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  minimum  ability  of  the  class.  Under  such  a 
want  of  system  those  who  need  the  least  attention  secure  the  most,  for  the 
bri^ter  pupils  are  most  attractive  to  the  teacher,  who  is  not  hindered  from 
following  her  own  inclinations.  Some  pupils  will,  of  course,  progress  more 
rapidly  than  under  the  rigid  system  supplanted.  Many  ireak  ones  will  still 
remain  timid,  distrustful  and  stagnant.  Inefficient  teachers  will  be  well 
pleased,  for  no  figures  will  be  brought  to  prove  their  inefficiency.  They 
can  spend  most  time  upon  that  which  is  best  understood,  whether  it  be  most 
important  or  not,  and  no  incentive  to  study  and  self^improvement  is  felt. 

Can  the  evils  that  are  possible  to  the  Graded  System  be  corrected 
without  the  entire  destruction  of  the  system  ?  If  so,  will  the  good  that 
remains  compensate  for  the  effort  at  correction  't 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must  help  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
now  widely  discussed. 

The  individual  instruction  lacks  the  stimulus  of  emulation.  Every 
child  does  better  if  stirred  to  effi)rt  by  the  competition  of  his  fellows. 
Within  reasonable  limits,  numbers  improve  the  scholarship  of  the  Individ, 
nals  in  a  class.  Each  is  helped  in  his  own  thought  by  the  different  phases 
of  thought  presented  by  his  mates.  So  far  as  eaofi  may  be  helped  and  none 
hindered,  classification  is  an  advantage. 
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In  inoflt  cases,  iDstruction  may  be  given  as  successfully  to  a  class  of 
about  equal  attainments  as  to  an  indvidual.  In  other  words,  the  instruct- 
ion given  to  an  individual  pupil  loses  nothing  of  force  to  the  individual  if 
heard  by  many  others,  and  is  of  as  great  value  to  each  of  the  many  as  if 
given  individually.  Economy,  therefore,  favors  classification,  if  class 
bands  are  elastic  and  flexible. 

The  possibility  of  higher  attainment,  which  gradation  makes  apparent 
to  a  child,  serves  as  a  healthful  stimulus  to  study.  The  strength  given  by 
an  achieved  success  in  passing  a  step  higher  is  not  of  small  account.  The 
opportunity  afforded  for  adaptation  of  teaching  talent  to  its  best  field  for 
labor,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  gradation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  prominent  advantages  of  a  graded  system.  Over 
against  these  may  be  set  the  danger  of  crippling  the  individuality  of  the 
child  by  binding  him  down  to  the  speed  of  the  least  active  in  his  class. 

The  advantages  are  inherent  in  the  system.  If  the  danger  be  equally 
inherent,  the  system  should  be  discarded. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  danger  lies  in  improper  administration,  and 
may  be  entirely  averted. 

This  much  must  be  premised.  Close  gradation  and  classification  de- 
mand large  numbers  of  pupils.  It  has  been  assumed  that  what  is  good  for 
a  school  of  1,000  pupils,  is  of  equal  value  to  a  school  of  100.  This  as- 
sumption has  led  to  great  abuses.  The  closest  gradation  is  profitable  only 
in  cities  and  larger  towns  where  there  may  be  easily  found  as  many  pupils 
of  about  equal  attainm«$nts,  as  it  is  proper  to  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
single  teacher. 

Some  machines  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  material  products  are 
so  nearly  automatic,  that  they  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  assigned  them, 
even  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  workmen.  Many  who  have  administered  our 
educational  sj^stem  have  assumed  too  close*  an  analogy  between  material 
and  intellectual  affairs,  and  have  put  the  Graded  System  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  with  the  thought,  either  expressed  or  implied,  that  its  machinery  is 
perfect,  and  needs  only  to  be  set  in  motion. 

Machines  may  be  the  masters  of  material,  but  they  are  servants  of 
mind.  Since  they  are  the  product  of  thought,  they  must  always  subserve 
thought.  Hence,  any  system  of  appliances  in  educational  work  must  be 
a  servant  under  the  control  of  a  thoughtful  teacher.  The  teacher  who  de- 
clares himself  but  part  of  a  great  machine,  at  the  same  time  declares  his 
unfitness  for  the  place  he  holds.  A  clearer  head  and  a  sounder  discretion 
are  needed  in  a  graded  system  than  anywhere  else.     Still  further,  let  it  be 
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premised  that  certain  foundation  studies  are  universally  agreed  upon  as  es- 
sential to  a  sound  education.  No  one  questions  the  importance  of  reading, 
writing  and  ciphering.  The  value  of  geography  and  history  is  well  nigh 
aniversally  admitted. 

What  then  should  be  the  prominent  features  of  a  system  which  shall 
farnisli  all  the  advantages  possible',  with  the  least  liability  to  danger  ? 

1.  It  must  provide  for  thorough  instruction  in  the  fundamental  studies 
of  an  education,  with  due  regard  to  their  relative  importance,  and  ensuring 
the  best  results  within  reasonable  time. 

2.  Result ^  should  be  demanded,  leaving  methmh  to  the  discretion  of 
the  individual  teacher. 

8.  The  utmost  flexibility  should  be  permitted,  so  that  natural  differ, 
enees  of  capacity  may  have  full  consideration  —and  that  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  pupil's  home  surroundings  may  be  recognized. 

4.  At  points  in  the  course  of  study,  tests  should  be  applied  which  shall 
determine  the  fitatu  of  the  pupil — first  as  to  his  mastery  of  the  topics  passed 
over— and  secondly  as  to  his  relative  standing  with  others  of  his  class. 
These  teats  must  be  solely  in  the  interest  pf*  the  pupil,  and  never  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teacher.  Properly  applied,  they  furnish  the  pupil  with  knowi- 
iA^  of  his  present  acquirements,  and  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  future  acqui- 
isitions.  They  should  not  be  of  regular  occurrence  at  stated  intervals,  but 
at  any  time  when  the  good  of  the  pupil  seems  to  demand  them,  either  for 
information  as  to  his  present  standing,  or  for  spur  to  his  ambition.  They 
may  touch  but  a  single  topic,  as  in  weekly  or  monthly  reviews,  or  they  may 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  topics,  as  in  examinations  for  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade.  The  examinations  for  promotion  should  differ  from  reviews 
only  in  the  extent  of  the  review  and  in  the  number  of  topics  reviewed. 

Thus  far  theory  is  presented.     Can  a  practical  application  of  the  theory 
be  made  successful  ? — SupL  FickartTs  Report, 
(Contiuaed  next  moDth.) 
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HISTORY  II. 


On  the  majority  of  us  rests  no  responsibility  with  regard  to  vrftiicj 
history,  we  have  only  to  teach  it  as  now  written,  unless,  indeed,  the  scholars 
of  coming  years  shall  bless  some  of  <  ur  number,  for  having  written  a  history 
containing  not  more  than  a  score  of  dates  from  beginning  to  end,  and  re- 
lating  the  whole  as  a  continuous  delightful  story,  whose  end  cannot  indeed 
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be  guessed,  but  wherein  each  great  event  shall  be  seen  as  the  inevitable  eon- 
sequence  of  causes  which  were  increasing  silently,  perhaps  for  centuries, — 
in  short  teach  it  philosophically.  The  same  spirit  which  spoke  in  the  letters 
of  Junius  was  aroused  when  the  Magna  Charter  was  extorted  from  the  weak 
hand  that  vainly  aspired  to  despotism,  and  reached  its  climax  when  the 
Stuarts,  that  unfortunate  family  who  seem  to  have  been  born  about  two 
hundred  years  too  late,  were  deposed  from  the  throne  of  their  ancestors. 
The  TuDORS,  with  all  their  kingly  tempers,  could  not  have  established  the 
Reformation  in  England,  had  not  B£DE  and  Wiokliffe  prepared  the  people 
for  its  coming  centuries  before.  But  that  is  something  that  must  almost 
in,variably  be  pointed  out  to  the  unformed  mind,  for  children  are  not 
thoughtful  enough  to  see  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  until  their 
attention  is  called  to  it,  and  not  then  unless  it  is  quite  plain.  Though  they 
may  learn  some  practical  knowledge  by  experience,  they  do  not  incline  to 
lay  up  abstract  knowledge  by  observation  and  deduction. 

Classes,  as  a  rule,  like  history,  which  would  otherwise  be  dry,  if  en- 
livened by  interesting  stories:  the  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  the  commit- 
ting it  to  memory.  Perhaps  this  trouble  about  remembering  it  is  due  to 
the  circumstance  that  it  is  taught  as  a  mass  of  facts,  each  with  a  date  at- 
tached,  apparently  having  little  or  no  connection,  instead  of  as  the  story  of 
the  march  of  civilization  all  over  the  world,  showing  that  the  true  history  of 
a  country  is  the  progress  the  people  of  that  land  have  made  from  barbarism 
to  enlightenment. 

They  may  be  made  to  feel  that  the  introduction  of  printing  into  En^ 
land,  having  as  it  did  a  literature  to  begin  with,  was  far  more  important 
than  any  Crecy  or  Agincourt. 

A  battle  is  not  famous  for  the  number  engaged,  nor  always  be. 
cause  of  the  interest  at  stake  ;  its  moral  effect  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  the  tactics  employed,  or  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  moral  effect  of  any  great  event,  or  course  of 
eventfi,  we  must  wait  until  time  shall  have  obliterated  some  of  the  surround- 
ings which  obscure  the  view,  such  as  the  personal  influence  of  some  of  the 
actors,  or  till  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit  shall  be  buried  in  the  grave  of 
the  past.  To  gain  a  correct  idea  of  the  symmetry  of  a  noble  edifice,  to  ap- 
preciate it  as  a  whole,  we  must  stand  a  long  way  off.  If  we  stand  close  to 
its  base,  instead  of  getting  an  idea  of  the  architectural  design,  nothing 
meets  our  gaze  but  brick  and  mortar.  Even  if  we  regard  the  chief  per- 
sonages in  any  great  action  in  the  same  light  as  did  the  General  of  old  who 
pointed  to  his  army  of  brave  men  as  a  wall  for  the  city,  saying,  "  Kvery  man 
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is  a  brick,"  too  near  a  view  cannot  be  accurate  as  regards  the  general  plan. 
So  the  history  of  a  country  can  scarcely  be  accurately  related  by  a  cotem- 
porarj.  Events  are  then  a  confused  mass,  and  we  waste  time  over  minutise, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  be  found  wholly  unimportant. 

In  the  history  of  the  United  States  what  is  the  use  of  making  scholars 
learn  about  scores  of  not  even  battles,  but  skirmishes,  burdening  their 
minds  with  such  a  mass  of  detail  that  the  more  noteworthy  actions  are 
quite  crowded  out?  In  some  histories  of  our  own  country,  in  use  for  child- 
ren about  twelve  years  old,  in  the  account  of  the  late  war,  there  are  no  less 
than  eighty  battles  mentioned,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  giving  the 
opposing  generals  in  each.  Now,  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  the  majority 
of  ns  here  could  this  moment  mention  any  eighty  battles  in  all  the  world's 
history  giving  the  names  of  the  leaders  engaged,  and  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tion Unless  the  teachers  of  the  books  mentioned  had  the  discretion  to 
select  the  decisive  battle  of  each  campaign,  and  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  scholars  on  that,  they  are  quite  apt  to  forget  all  about  the  effect  of 
tbe  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  remember  perfectly  the  name  of  some  small 
skirmish  of  no  great  consequence.  80  many  of  the  actors  in  that  struggle 
are  yet  alive,  and  the  world  is  so  influenced  by  their  actual  presence,  that 
thev  all  seem  noted,  yet  a  hundred  years  hence  History  will  have  forgotten 
many  of  their  names. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  rather  inconvenient  for  children  of  the  present 
day  to  wait  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  years,  before  learning  about  that  war,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  anything  like  a  correct  history  has  been  written,  for  one 
lias  only  to  read  the  descriptions  of  any  event,  given  by  two  newspapers  of 
opposite  parties,  to  see  how  contradictory  may  be  the  views  of  a  matter 
from  different  stand-points.  Since  children  must  learn  of  late  events,  and 
that,  too,  from  such  books  as  we  have,  their  instructors  must  do  what  they 
can  to  call  attention  to  decisive  events,  leaving  the  others  out  altogether,  or 
giving  them  only  casual  notice. 

Children  do  not  seem  much  inclined  to  generalize,  though  •there  is,  as  a 
nile,  a  tendency  to  find  out  the  reason  why,  "what  was  it  all  about?"  being 
one  of  the  commonest  questions  asked,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  for 
them  to  answer  for  themselves,  as  histories  are  frequently  written  and 
tanght.  They  will  know  who  commanded  each  division  of  the  firmics,  and 
their  arrangement  in  battle  array,  may  even  remember  the  plausible  excuse 
glTcn  by  a  naiion  aiming  at  universal  conquest,  but  they  lose  sight  of  the 
great  cause  that  has  been  working  for  years,  or  the  plan  long  before  laid 
oat,  only  waiting  for  a  flimsy  pretext  to  commence  active  operations. 
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The  .splendor  of  the  careers  of  m>me  of  the  great  soldiers  of  hisicry 
hai*  a  daiigerou&  effect  on  the  minds  c>f  the  young,  particularly  boys,  by 
iijakiug  tUtMii  thltik  thiit  the  greatest  glory  life  affords  is  to  bt^  fiiuEid  oii  tlie 
battk-field.  UulesiSi  driven  there  for  the  defence  of  the  right,  the  soldier 
\^  rt  Imrrter  to  civllizatiou-  In  the  olden  time,  the  army  was  the  great 
arena  in  which  to  aeok  distitiction,  and  philosophers,  statesmen,  orators 
swelled  it8  ranks,  Plato,  Splus,  UEMtiSTHENES,  sought  a  military  life  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Every  man  fought  \m  those  days,  but  as  the  world  grows 
older,  intellectual  men  are  shriukiiig  mnre  and  more  from  war,  from  the 
uobleist  motives,  and  niililary  genius  is  losing  somewhat  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  it  waa  formerly  held. 

The  period  ia  outgrown  when  wars  were  a  weekly  occurrence.  Now 
nations  hesitate  before  eugagiug  in  j^trife.  which,  while  it  may  rouse  all  the 
moat  energetic  faculties  of  their  nature,  i^aerifices  too  many  noble  lives  which 
might  do  the  world  so  much  good  in  some  other  iway.  War  seemed  glorious 
so  long  as  people  knew  no  better,  but,  happily,  arbitration  is  gradually 
taking  the^place  of  the  hand-to-hand  conflict.  The  encroachments  of 
knowledge  are  slowly  turning  the  highej^t  intellects  towards  the  arts  of  peace, 
away  from  war  and  persecution,  which  have  been  rightly  described  by 
HucKi.E,  one  of  the  prnfoundest  thinkers  of  the  age,  as  "the  two  greatest 
evils  with  which  the  ingenuity  of  men  has  yet  contrived  to  afflict  their  fel- 
low  creatures.'-  M.  A.  Wait. 


STATE  EXAMINATION. 

1875. 


1       1  ^escribe  the  human  skeleton,  giving  the  number  of  bones,  imd 
their  three  prmeipal  uses. 

2*     Deatribe  the  hip  joint  and  the  femur. 

3.  Give  the  use  and  composition  of  the  muscles. 

4.  Describe  the  skin;  give  its  fun;."tions. 

5.  Describe  the  hair  and  nails,  and  the  process  of  their  growth. 

6.  Describe  the  mucous  membrane. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  respirafion. 

8.  Describe  the  circulation,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  veins.  l>t- 
Bcribe  the  plasma  or  blond  disks,  and  give  the  materials  of  which  they  elf^ 
composed. 
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!1.    Utre  an  acconut  of  digestion,  and  follow  the  food  until  it  passes 
iDto  blood. 

10.     What  is  the  nervous  system  ?  the  cerebrum  ?  the  spinal  cord  ? 

BOTANY. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  functions  of  the  roots  of  plants  ? 

2.  Describe  the  circulation  of  sap.     What  is  its  office  ? 

3.  Give  a  description  of  the  flower  of  a  plant.     What  is  its  office? 
Name  its  parts. 

4.  Give  a  description  of  the  ovule  and  its  office. 

5.  What  is  a  seed ;  how  formed  and  of  what  composed  ? 

6.  Describe  the  leaf,  give  its  office.     Name  five  forms  of  leaves. 

7.  Describe  an  Endogenous  and  an  Exogenous  plant. 

8.  What  is  venation  1     Give  the  three  leading  forms  of  reticulate 


venation. 
9. 
10. 
a  plant  in  flower  and  fruit  ? 


Of  what  does  vegetation  consist  ?     Name  the  four  kinds  of  cells. 
What  is  Botanical  analysis  ?     How  would  you  proceed  to  analyze 


SCHOOL   LAW. 


1.  Describe  briefly  the  school  system  of  Illinois.  What  school  offi- 
cers are  required  ? 

2.  Whence  does  a  teacher  derive  his  authority  to  govern  and  manage 
I  school  ?     Who  is  authorized  to  make  a  course  of  study  ? 

3.  What  two  things  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  teachers  to 
dr»w  public  money  ? 

4.  Give  some  of  the  advantages  to  the  teacher  from  having  a  written 
contract  with  directors.  What  is  the  legal  month,  and  what  days  are  legal 
holidays? 

5.  What  is  the  law  in  case  of  a  tie-vote  at  a  district  election  for 
sehool  directors  ? 

6.  What  officers  can  call  a  special  school  election  ? 

7.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  file  schedules  with  township  treasurers? 

8.  Under  what  conditions  do  schedules  bear  interest  ? 

9.  What  is  the  law  as  to  duplicate  schedules  in  case  pupils  attend 
id]tM>l  from  two  or  more  districts  ?  In  case  the  district  lies  in  two  or  more 
V  ^  Qships  ? 

\IK  What  is  the  penalty  for  teacher  or  school  officer  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  sale  of  school  books,  furniture,  et<;.,  in  the  district  with  which 
h  is  connected  ? 


i 
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PROCEKDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

SOCIKTV  OF  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  HE   D  AT  ROCK 

ISLAND,  ILL.,  DEC.  28th  AND  29th,  1875. 


The  Society  convened  in  the  High-School  room  at  10  o'clock  a.  lu., 
the  President,  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Rochelle,  in  the  chair. 

The  8uerctary  being  absent,  J.  S.  McClung,  of  Delavan,  was  chosen 
BecretAry,  prt*  Irm. 

Devoticnul  exercises  were  conducted  by  H.  L.  Boltwood  of  Princeton, 
afer  which  thi-  Society  listened  to  the  address  of  the  President. 

W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  moved  that  when  this  Society  adjourn  it 
adjourn  to  meet  in  July,  1877      The  motion  prevailed. 

Upon  mm  ion,  E.  C.  Smith,  of  Dixon,  was  then  called  upon,  and  pre- 
sented ail  nh]v  paper  upon  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  teach?" 

A  »[>irited  discussion  followed  ;  Messrs.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  Kim- 
hall,  of  FAgui^  H.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Polo,  Hartwell,  of  Dixon,  Cook,  of 
Normal,  and  Hall,  of  Princeton,  took  part. 

1  jfjoo  uioti(jn,  the  President's  Address  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consist iii<4  of  Messrs.  Cook,  Gastman,  and  Regan,  with  instructions  to  re- 
port at  the  evening  session. 

The  Pre.^ident  then  announced  the  following  standing  committees  : 

On  ytwtnitttwns, — E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Decatur;  C.  F.  Kimball,  of 
Elgin;  J.  y\.  Piper,  of  Mt.  Morris. 

Oti  Rt^mhifions, — H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton ;  T.  H.  Clark,  of 
Aurora;  L  E.  Brown,  of  Decatur. 

Oil  F'H*ijtiv. — M.  L.  Seymour,  of  Blue  Island;  J.  G.  Shedd,  of  Ma- 
comb :  0.  T.  Snow,  of  Batuvia. 

Adjourned  until  2  P.  M. 

Afternoon  session  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

It  wari  moved,  and  carried,  that  the  evening  session  of  this  Society  be 
held  eonjoititly  with  the  session  of  the  Society  of  County  Superintendents. 

W.  B.  i*<»WELL,  of  Aurora,  read  a  paper  upon  "Teachers'  Meetings." 
The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  White,  of  Peoria  county;  Cook,  of 
Normal :  Cox,  of  Farmington  ;  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Industrial  Univer- 
sity ;  Boltwood,  of  Princeton;  W.  H.  Smith,  of  Bloomington ;  Wilkin- 
son, of  Buda  ;  Roots,  of  Tamoroa  ;  H.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Polo  ;  Gastman, 
of  Decatur,  and  Hartwell,  of  Dixon.  y\ 

The  Pre.siiient  declared  a  recess  of  five  minutes. 

After  ihe  recess,  C.  P.  Hall,  of  Princeton,  was  elected  Treasurer, 
pro  /riji.,  Mr.  Dklano  being  absent. 

The  Soc^iety  then  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  question,  "  Upon  what 
principle  shall  we  proceed  in  planning  a  High-School  course  of  study  ?" 

K.  A.  Gai^tman,  of  Decatur,  led  in  the  discussion,  and  was  followed 
by  Messrs.  KiMHALL,  of  Klgin ;  Smith,  of  Polo,  and  Hall,  of  Princeton. 

Upon  nioiion,  all  business  was  deferred  until  the  evening  session. 

At  7:80  p.  M.  the  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Society  of  County 
iSuperiutendentgj  assembled  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church. 
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A,  HabvEV,  of  PariBj  read  a  paper  upon    the  subject  of  "Outlines." 

Moved  to  adjouro  to  meet  in  Dart's  Hall  the  next  morning,  at  9 
o'ctwk,  for  the  transa Lotion  of  business.     Carried. 

Wednesday  Morning,  Dec.  29. 

The  Society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows  : 

For  Preifidenf—yi.  L,  ^EYitouR,  of  Blue  Island. 

For  Secrctttr^^-ll.  H.  L.  Smith,  of  Polo. 

For  Tr€o$ufm — J.  G.  Shedd,  of  Macomb. 

For  Exe^^tltve  Commiftet—M.  ANDREWS,  of  Galesburg ;  C.  E.Mann, 
af  ?t.  Charies  :  A.  Harvey,  of  Paris. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  committee  discharged. 

On  motion,  the  President  was  requested  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  So- 
mij  for  the  gentlemen  named  as  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  term.  They 
were  declared  duly  elected. 

The  Committee  on  ^School  Statistics,  appointed  at  the  meeting  in 
Chatupaignj  to  report  at  this  lime,  submitted  the  following:  (See  p.  110.) 

The  romtnittee  on  Finance  reported  favorably  upon  a  bill  of  the  Illi- 
nois Schoolmaster,  which  was  ordered  to  be  paid.  The  committee  was 
discharged. 

The  Treasurer  reported  as  follows : 

Cash  in  treasury,  as  per  previous  report $72.42 

Received  in  dues  the  present  session 25.00 

Total  receipts $97.42 

Paid  by  order  of  the  Auditing  Committee 8.00 

Cash  in  treasury $89.42 

(Signed,)  C.  P.  Hall,  Treasurer. /ro /^w. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Upon  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  July,  1877,  at  the  call 
of  the  Bxecutive  Committee. 
P.  R.  Walker,  Pres.  L.  Gregory,  Secretary. 
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EXPRESSION  IN  READING.— III. 


As  one  'may  read  with  some  degree  of  readiness,  and  have  little  idea  of 
the  meaning,  so  one  may  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  and  read 
miserably.  I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  audible  reading.  If  any  one  doubts 
t^e  truth  of  the  above  statement,  let  him  keep  his  ears  open  when  the  next 
-HriJion  is  read  in  his  hearing.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  teach  tjcpres.y- 
im  m  reading. 

But  little  attention  is  paid  to  this  outside  of  the  graded  schools,  and  lit- 
de  systematic  work  in  most  of  them.  If  the  pupil  can  manage  to  stumble 
(Jirough  his  paragraph  or  stanza,  he  is  permitted  to  rest  upon  his  laurels — 
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that's  glory  enough.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  in  the  years  that  1  spent  in  the 
district  sehnriL  If  our  reading  conveyed  an  idea  entirely  foreign  to  the  odp 
Intended  J  it  wub  all  the  same.  We  never  knew  it,  neither  did  most  of  our 
teiichers.  "The  well  of  St.  Keyne,"  a  poem  in  one  of  the  old  readers,  con- 
tains a  stanza  which  runs  as  follows : 

•'St.  Keyne.  quoth  the  Cornish  man,  many  a  time. 

Drank  of  this  crystal  well. 
And  before  the  angels  summoned  her. 
She  laid  on  the  water  a  speJl." 

The  last  line  received  the  following  treatment: 

"■She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell." 

I  always  imagined  her  some  nymph  of  the  fountain  who  imparted 
wonderful  virtues  to  the  waters  by  reclining  upon  them  before  she  departed 
or  her  saintly  abode.  Years  passed,  and  although  I  had  ledmed  more  of 
h^  and  ^?V,  1  bad  not  thought  of  the  poem.  I  chanced  to  hear  a  public 
reader  render  the  same  line. 

*'lShe  laid  on  the  water  a  spelL^^ 

It  meant  something  quite  different. 

In  what  t  am  saying,  I  have  no  reference  to  what  is  technically  called 
"eloeutmn/^  That  is  not  the  work  needed  by  the  children  of  the  common 
ichools.     As  well  might  the  teacher  attempt  to  teach  all  to  play  the  piano. 

The  children  should  learn  how  to  express  with  clearness  and  precision 
the  exact  thought  of  the  author,  so  that  the  meaning  shall  be  forced  upon 
the  hearer.  No  cumbersome  list  of  "rules"  and  "styles"  is  needed.  They 
have  their  mission,  but  it  is  not  here. 

What  Hhall  we  do? 

First,  the  text  must  be  fairly  understood.  Here  is  of  course  the  guide 
to  expression.  If  it  is  not  understood,  the  proper  expression  is  a  mere  ac- 
cident. The  best  evidence  of  the  pupil's  appreciation  of  the  meaning  is  his 
ability  to  state  in  his  own  language  what  the  writer  intends  to  say.  Para- 
phrasingj  or  *^  reading  between  the  lines,"  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  exercise. 

Second  :  This  done,  the  teacher  must  appeal  to  the  child's  conscious- 
ness of  what  diiferent  forms  of  expression  mean.  They  make  few  mistakes 
in  their  eoiuiuon  speech.  If  they  can  make  the  author's  thought  thoroughly 
their  own,  and  forget  that  they  are  reading^  the  result,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
reached. 

How  ska  11  the  proper  expression  be  secured  ! 

Not  by  itaitation.  Reading  in  that  manner  is  empirical.  The  memory 
only  is  exercised.  Sentences  should  be  read  in  a  certain  way,  not  because 
the  teacher  so  reads  them,  but  because  the  thoughts  arc  expressed  by    that 


^ 
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Mr.  Editor:  -  I  rn^dced,  itj  the  Xovember  No.  of  The  Schoolmaster, 
?'>me  remarks  upon  the  above,  taking  esrt'|ition8  to  what  the  writer  deems  the 
"uld  habit  of  pronouncing ;"  and,  naturally  enough,  in  your  next  issue  we  find 
*«me  one  thinks  it  well  enough  to  keep  the  "immaterialities"  separate.  My 
■b?iervatioii  has  been,  that  the  two  toftchers  referred  to  are  both  correct  in 
ikmr  viewa.  It  would  hardly  ho  the  bo«t  thing  for  any  set  of  scholars, 
whether  in  "Egypt,"*'  or  Falcatiue,  I  think,  to  adopt  either  method  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other.  I  think  thej  will  find  it  generally  better  to  have 
beginuers  m  speHtug  pay  some  attention  to  the  division  of  syllables. 


twatEient,     "Parrot''''  reading  m  a  serious  error.     "But  suppose   the  child       '^'^& 
reads  incorrectly  f     Then  f|uesitions  should  be  asked  which  shall  lead   him 
Ki  eflnvct  speech  in  auswering.     Here  is  where  skill   is  most  needed.     If  .y 

the  two  pointi*  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  papers  have  been  properly  at-  .^^.^ 

It^oded  to,  the  teacher  will  succeed  in  nine  cases  of  every  ten. 

Colloquial  pieceu  are  best  adapted  to  this  work.  If  the  class  is  especi- 
ally backward  in  this  part  of  the  work,  selections  must  be  used  which  give 
con«!tant  drill  in  this  particular.  Fur  a  few  cents  each,  books  can  be  ob- 
tained that  are  full  of  such  exercises.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained  (a  barely 
possible  condition;,  the  teacher  may  remember  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  use 
tiie  lessons  in  his  reader  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  printed.  There  are 
no  practical  difficulties  that  a  teacher  who  is  full  of  his  work  cannot  sur- 
nioant.  Sentences  not  in  the  lessons  may  be  selected  and  copied  by  the 
pupils.      Take  the  follnwing  am  an  illustration.     Dickens  in  speaking  of  the  '.-"^J 

treatment  of  the  Regicides,  by  Charles  1 1 ,  says :    "But  even  so  merry  a  mon-  "^ 

arch  could  not  force  one  of  the^e  dying  men  to  say  that  he  was  sorry  for 
what  be  had  done/'  Read  it  so  that  it  shall  mean  that  he  could  force  all 
btiE  one:  that  be  eould  not  fort^t:  theiii,  but  could  induce  them  in  some 
orher  way  :  that  he  could  force  ail  but  one,  and  that  he  could  induce  him  in 
^iine  other  way  ^   that  he  could  force  none  of  them,  etc. 

The  work  is  sh^w  at  fi rnt,  but  when  the  idea  takes  hold  of  them  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  materiaL  A  moderate  amount  of  pupil-criticism  is  valu- 
able. When,  however,  a  criticism  is  made,  the  pupil  should  state  the  exact 
error, — what  was  meant  by  the  expression  given,  and  wherein  it  failed  to 
tf»nvey  the  exact  thought. 

This  topic  will  be  resumed  iu  a  future  article 
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Very  often ,  children  will  get  a  very  much  better  or  clearer  idea  of  ihe 
word  if  tbey  dividu  it  into  its  syllables  in  spelling. 

For  instance,  take  the  word  '^solution,"  a  great  many  "Egyptians" — and 
they  may  be  found  in  any  school — would  become  lost  entirely  by  endeavor- 
ing to  spell  it  through  without  stopping,  while  if  they  should  spell  the  sylla- 
bles separately  thn&,  s-o  so  1-u  lu  solu  t-i-o-n  shun  solution, it  would  become 
easy.  It  has  somewhat  the  same  effect  as  the  analysis  of  an  arithmetical 
example  ;  it  bringhi  it  before  the  "mind's  eye"  in  its  component  parts,  which 
are  muck  itjoro  e^ii^ily  recognized  by  the  undrilled  mind  than  the  word  as  a 
whole.  I  wish  those  remarks  to  apply  especially  to  "beginners,"  and  the 
primary  clas8u,H  in  spelling.  After  a  child  has  spelled  far  enough  to 
come  to  ^MiniiiaU'riality,"  and  words  of  such  class, — ^for,  I  take  it,  that  the 
scholar  must  be  pretty  well  advanced  to  be  spelling  and  understanding  such 
large  wordfl,— he  should  be  able  to  comprehend  the  word  in  its  fullness,  and 
could  doubtless  slug  out  the  letters  one  after  another  without  stopping  at 
the  syllables.  Until,  however,  the  mind  has  received  such  culture  and 
strength,  by  spelling  and  reading,  as  to  enable  it  to  grasp  the  word  and  idea 
with  mmQ  as^uranoe,  it  would  seem  better  to  teach  the  child  to  spell  and 
divide  intii  syllables.  There  is  no  rule,  however,  by  which  one  can  be 
governed,  as  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the  pupil  must,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher,  decide  what  is  best.  In  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching 
children  Low  to  spell,  it  is  doubtless  conceded  by  most  teachers  that 
writing  is  the  best  way.  However,  this  will  not  always  do  in  the  primary, 
a^  there  are  many  children,  especially  in  the  country  schools,  who  can  spell 
long  before  they  can  write,  owing  to  the  not  too  close  attention  to  spelling, 
but  to  the  neglect  of  writing.  It  has  been  my  custom  whenever  time 
would  permit,  t-o  set  the  children  to  writing  the  words  on  the  board,  or  as  I 
would  pronounce  them,  even  if  there  were  some  that  did  not  know  all  of  the 
script  letters.  1  usually  have  a  copy  of  the  letters  on  the  board,  and  then 
staud  ready  to  assi.st  any  one  in  the  formation  of  any  letter.  By  this  means, 
in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  class  can  write  and  spell  at 
least  five  words,  wliich  is  fully  as  many  as  they  would  each  spell  were  they 
to  stand  h\  a  row  aud  "spell  round."  This  combines  a  writing  with  a  spell- 
ing lesson  without  any  derogation  to  either,  but  rather  an  advantage  to 
both  ;   and  I  have  tbund  the  method  whenever  tried  to  give  good  results. 

G. 
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DIVISIBILITY  OF  NUMBERS. 


Divisibility  bj  four  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner : 
Any  number  of  iiiore  than  two  places  is  composed  of  some  number  of 
buudredsj  and  the  number  expressed  by  the  two  right-hand  figures.  Since 
one  hundred  is  divisibie  by  four,  any  number  of  hundreds  must  be  so  divisi- 
ble, because  a  divisor  of  any  number  is  also  a  divisor  of  any  multiple  of 
tkt  Duinber.  If  the  number  expressed  by  the  two  right-hand  digits  is  di- 
%\AiW  by  four,  the  whole  number  is  so  divisible,  for  a  divisor  of  two  num- 
trt^nt  U  a  divisor  of  their  sum* 

Substitute  "thousand"  (or  "thousands,") for  "hundred"  ^"or  hundreds,") 
loti  ^"^three^-  for  "twD^'  in  the  above,  and  you  have  a  demonstration  for  di- 
risibtlitj  by  eight. 

Again  ;  Any  number  muy  be  separated  into  two  such  parts  that  one 
will  be  a  multiple  of  nine,  and  the  other  the  sum  of  the  ones  expressed  by 
the  digits.  If  th*;  last  named  sum  is  divisible  by  nine,  the  whole  number 
is,  since  a  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a  divisor  of  their  sum. 


We  are  in  communication  with  a  few  excellent  teachers  who  wish  to 
eiiange  locations.  We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  our  friends  at  any  time  by 
putting  into  communication  those  desiring  places  and  those  wishing  teachers. 

We  publish  in  this  number,  the  revised  rules  for  attendance  reports. 
If  any  who  wish  to  report  have  been  overlooked  in  sending  out  the  rules, 
we  will  mail  them  on  application.  See  that  the  reports  reach  us  by  the 
I5th  of  each  month. 


Who  has  not  observed  the  readiness  with  which  pupils  imitate  their 
teacher,  especially  if  he  be  marked  by  special  peculiarities !  If  looseness  in 
■ireis  or  speech  be  his  characteristic,  ten  to  one  his  pupils  will  mirror  his 
'jults.  i5ome  teachers  affect  peculiar  forms  of  address,  and  pride  themselves 
iipoa  their  freedom  from  the  ordinary  restraints  of  etiquette.  We  have 
B*ird  of  teachers  of  much  vigor  and  considerable  success,  who  indulge 
j^uuelves  in  expressions  that  are  more  fitting  to  the  mine  or  camp  than  to 
■lie  recitation  room, — such  as  "You  talk!"  "Make  your  mouth  go  I"  or, 
-Yi>ti*'^ — with  a  significant  thrust  of  a  dexter  digit.  That  the  pupils  do  "talk" 
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and  "ranke  their  mouths  gi>''  its  evident  enough,  but  suceeMs  never  shouU^  W 
jLssociated  with  pure  rimnnerijsniH.  Such  teachers  succeeil  in  spiu^  of  their 
faults,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  carelessnessof  ex jire.^Hion  engendered 
b  not  more  than  an  offset  to  the  good  accomplished. 

SJang  is  on  the  inerease,  apparently.  A  few  minutes  spent  as  a  quiex 
viBitor  on  most  play-groundsi  will  convince  one  that  our  English  is  suffering 
an  inflation  tliat  would  make  glad  the  heart  of  the  veriest  anti-resumption- 
ist.  Some  have  audi  a  dread  nf  being  "schoolmasterish"  that  they  become, 
in  their  recoil,  simply  boori.slL  In  our  school-boy  days,  we  knew  a  few 
teachers  so  painstaking  aud  accurate  that  we  pitied  them, — thought  they 
must  ache  from  actual  over-goodness.  But  those  almost  faultless  models 
are  a  daily  reproach  to  us  now,  and  we  feel  their  chiding  presence  at  our 
elbows  when  we  consciously  lapse  from  our  ideals. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful.  Colonel  Ingersoll  is  credited  with  the 
remark  that  if  he  had  disponed  human  affairs  he  would  have  made  health 
catching  instead  of  disease.  Had  the  facetious  Colonel  thought  twice  he 
might  have  discovered  that  he  couldn't  better  it.  Health  is  catching. 
Pupils  are  as  ready  to  imitate  our  virtues  as  our  vices,  and,  as  we  have  re- 
marked many  times  in  these  pages,  that  teacher  who  sends  his  pupils  from 
his  presence  impressed  with  a  feeling  that  the  little  amenities  we  call  polite- 
ness are  of  vital  importance,  thcKigh  he  has  not  made  them  masters  of  all 
^^ologies,"  has  done  a  noble  work  by  far  than  he  who  has  cultivated  the  in- 
tellect alone  to  a  far  higher  degree  of  power,  but  has  omitted  "The  weight- 
ier matters  of  tiie  law/'' 


The  N.  E,  JoHtHtii  of  Hthication  gives  President  Eliot  a  good,  vigor- 
our  overhauling  for  his  attitude  toward  public  High  Schools.  The  worthy 
President  will  don bt less  find  himself  the  recipient  of  more  than  one  such 
gentle  attention  before  he  is  a  year  older.  He  is  very  fearful  that  the  lower 
grades  are  to  be  the  losers  if  i\\v  High  School  survives.  It  seems  a  strange 
utterance  from  the  head  of  old  Harvard.  Should  a  western  college  presi- 
dent assume  so  hostile  a  p^jsition,  his  prospects  would  not  be  enviable.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  argue  the  ease  here,  as  Miss  West  has  done  that  in 
the  present  number,  with  her  cltaracteristic  vigor.  We  do  not  know  how 
the  public  pulse  beats  in  Masiiaehu setts,  but  it  is  toning  up  mightily  in  Illi- 
nois in  that  particular.     <iive  him  some  more.  Brother  BicknellI 

President  Grant  excels  in  the  art  of  terse  expression.  "Let  no  guilty 
man  escape"  is  tu  the  point.  When  men  who  can  count  their  wealth  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  aiisigned  i  [uarters  in  the  State  prison  as  if  they  were 
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impecunious  thieves,  one  takes  heart,  and  concludes  that,  after  all,  "there  is  a 
God  in  Igrael." 

May  the  good  work  go  on  I  The  revelations  made  in  these  whiskey 
trials  are  horrible  enough,  and  exhibit  a  demoralization  that  is  sickening  to 
witness,  but  if  we  can  have  a  few  more  convictions  like  those  in  St.  Louis, 
we  shall  not  utterly  despair. 


One  of  the  worst  vices  to  which  schools  are  subject  is  lesson- 
stealing.  Pupils  present  themselves  at  the  recitation  seats,  and  with  lessons 
unprepared,  trust  to  their  dexterity  at  glancing  into  their  text-book  to 
help  them  through  the  ordeal, — if  it  is  one.  Few  things  will  so  effectu- 
ally lower  the  moral  tone  of  a  school  Pupils  should  understand  that  such 
recitations  are  fe.  The  habit  of  prompting  is  no  better.  Sympathetic 
classmates  carry  the  unprepared  pupil  through  the  recitation  and  imagine 
they  do  no  wrong.  Teachers  cannot  be  too  vigilant.  These  evils  open  the 
door  for  all  kinds  of  looseness  to  enter.  There  can  be  no  tendency  toward 
vigorous  manhood  or  womanhood  where  such  pernicious  practices  are  at  all 
general. 

James  T.  Fields,  in  delivering  a  brief  address  to  a  school  recently, 
said:  ''The great  bane  of  American  scholarship  is  the  lack  of  accuracy. 
Moderately  accurate  scholarship  is  like  a  moderately  good  egg, — nobody 
wants  it." 

Will  our  friends  in  the  district  schools  think  of  this  matter  ?  No  mat- 
ter how  little  you  teach  your  pupils,  insist  that  what  they  do  know  they  shall 
be  sure  of.  Let  the  line  between  the  known  and  the  unknown  be  so  clearly 
fixed  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt  as  to  where  it  lies.  A  positive,  prompt 
"I  don't  know"  is  worth  a  thousand  vague  impressions 


"What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  f  asks  a  correspond- 
ent. Put  the  following  interrogatories  into  the  same  list :  What  is  the 
best  method  of  training  children  ?  of  running  a  railroad  ?  of  editing  a  paper  ? 
of  preaching?  of  practicing  law  ?  of  living  f  eia,^  ad  infinitum.  There  are 
ni>  feesf  methods.  There  are  many  that  are  good.  When  we  have  found  the 
best  we  are  ready  for  our  ascension  robes.  The  science  of  teaching  will 
then  be  a  finished  book  ;  pedagogics  will  be  a  squeezed  orange. 

Think  I  analyze  your  methods !  Bring  them  to  the  bar  of  common 
^n&e  and  try  them  by  its  searching  tests. 

Determine,  in  the  first  place,  what  you  expect  to  accomplish  in  each 
of  the  branches  you  teach.     Fix  your  desired  ends,  and  judge  your  methods 
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by  what  tiiej  at^hieve.  The  teacher  should  be  an  analyst.  The  ideal  re- 
iulte  are  the  acids  with  which  to  try  daily  efforts  "Wise  men  change  their 
minds  \  foobj  never."  Who  doesn't  wonder  why  an  indulgent  public  per- 
mitted bill  I  to  teach  as  he  did  five  years  ago  !  When  one  ceases  to  ask  him- 
self '"^Why  do  1  do  this?"  he  is  on  the  summit-level  or  the  down  grade. 


We  find  the  following  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  a  prominent  rt- 

li^oiis  newspaper  : 

"(U^EOO  proUi  nil  $100  made  this  month  in  Puts  and  Callt.    luvest  according  to  yoar  meanf. 
flO,  too  or  $ilMi,  hi\^  brought  a  small  fortune  to  the  careful  investor.    We  advise/^  etc. 

Atiother  iifitice  of  similar  tenor  appears  in  the  same  column.  W'e 
have  picked  up  two  other  religious  papers,  generally  excellent  in  character, 
but  which  are  disgraced  by  like  rascally  advertisements.  Of  course,  the 
8ole  purpose  of  these  advertisements  is  to  induce  the  inexperienced  to  ven- 
ture into  gambling  operations.  The  appeal  is  made  to  the  desire  to  get 
somethititj  for  af Aking^ — the  root^prindple  of  all  the  gambling,  forging,  em- 
bezzling and  thieving  in  the  country.  If  the  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief, 
bow  stands  the  matter  of  honesty  with  these  good  people,  who,  for  pay,  pub- 
lish these  decoy  notices?  How  much  better  are  they  than  the  "bunko- 
steerer^"*  or  "rnfier-in"  on  the  streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago?  We  can- 
not see  any  pert^eptible  difference  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  land  is  full  of 
uDrruptioii  and  rottenness, — that  honest  business  men  feel  almost  as  though 
business  integrity  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  when  high-toned  religious  news- 
pap  erSj  for  a  t>w  paltry  dollars,  lend  their  influence  to  such  nefarious 
schemes?  Why  not  advertise  lotteries,  horse-races,  roulette-tables,  faro- 
banks,  counterfeit  money,  and  all  the  rest?  Tliey  are  all  based  on  the  same 
principle, — to  get  something  for  nothing.  Religious  newspapers  that  advertise 
gambling  conctiras^and  churches  that  gamble  at  their  church  fairs,  cannot  very 
consistently  blame  ordinary  sinners  if  they  play  poker,  forge  notes  or  rob 
banks. 

The  ScfiUOLMASTER  does  not  claim  to  be  a  religious  journal,  but  it 
does  claim  to  possess  common  honesty ;  and  we  think  the  gamblers  of  Wall 
street  have  not  made  money  enough  yet  to  buy  us  to  advertise  their  thiev- 
ing schemes.     We  have  something  that  answers  as  a  conscience  still  left  us. 


On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  12th  of  February,  three  or  four  boys, 
loafing  about  a  railroad  station  in  McLean  county,  got  into  a  quarrel.  As 
a  result,  one  sleeps  in  his  grave,  while  two  others  are  locked  up  in  the  county 
jail  awaiting  trial  for  killing  him.  On  the  same  evening,  in  DeWitt  county, 
two  boys  quarreled,  and  one  shot  the  other,  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound. 
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Is  there  anj  moral  to  be  drawn  ^rom  these  sad  occurrences  ?  Doubtless, 
there  are  several.  Don't  carry  concealed  weapons,  says  one.  Don't  give 
way  to  your  pajsaion^,  says  another.  DonH  louJ\  say  we.  Here  is  the  great 
root  of  the  troublcj — idleness.  It  is  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  most 
of  the  cjuarrelina:,  drinking  and  crime.  People  whose  hands  are  full  of  use- 
ful work,  and  who  are  bent  on  doing  it,  are  safe  from  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions that  beset  the  idle.  An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  work-shop,  says  the 
proverb  ;  and  idle  hands  readily  become  the  willing  instruments  of  mischief. 
And  when  one,  in  traveling  through  our  country  villages,  observes  the  idle, 
g^ing  crowds  around  the  saloons,  groceries  and  railroad  stations,  he  need 
not  wonder  at  the  frequent  reports  of  crime.  The  wonder  is  that  there  is 
not  more  crime.  For,  of  all  the  worthless  creatures  on  earth,  none  is  so 
thoroughly  worthless  as  the  loafer.  We  fancy  that  we  can  imagine  some 
reason  for  the  existence  of  fleas,  mosquitoes  and  rattle-snakes  ;  but,  if  you 
aik  us  the  possible  use  of  a  loafer,  we  give  it  up, — that  conundrum  is  too 
hard  for  jxi&. 

To  remove  this  nuisance  is  the  joint  work  of  the  community,  the  parent 
and  the  schoolmaster  ;  and  no  small  share  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  last 
nained.  It  has  often  been  said  that  our  people  work  too  hard,-«-that  we 
need  more  holidays.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  us  need  to  learn  how 
to  amuse  and  recreate  ourselves  more  wisely.  But,  until  that  lesson  is 
le&raed,  pray  give  us  no  more  days  of  idleness, — sometimes  called  holidays. 
Those  we  now  have  are  a  curse  to  the  Nation. 


CufTEr*?iiAL  School  SwiNDLK.-Amouj.' the  man V  impositioiip  practiced  upon  the  ii8cful, 
prtidnciD^  clA^^cB,  none  have  excelled  in  open  audacity  the  attempt  recently  made  by  three  gen- 
uemcn  tyt  tbij  ^late.  to  raise  money  to  the  amount  of  $10,000.  or  more,  to  defray  the  expenses 
af  m  fe^w  to  ji  vSaIi  to  the  Centennial  in  a  magnificent  etyle,  08teni*ibly  to  represent  the  educa- 
tWi&Al  int^r^sti!^  of  the  Slate.  It  is  neldom  we  eec  a  more  glaring  exhibition  of  overweening  aa- 
•^rmnce  tbAU  i^'  here  manifeeted  by  these  men,  when  they  ank,  in  toneb  equivalent  to  a  demand, 
4f  tbe  county  ^superintendent*  of  schools  to  urge  the  teachers,  and  the  teachers  to  urge  the  pu- 
pi^  tci  raiep  rKe  means  to  send  them  to  the  Centennial. 

Wi[LO  itre  the  persons  that  are  called  upon  to  ralne  this  fund?  Three-fourths  of  the  teachers 
■IV  yoxiTi]^  laillea,  who  have  worked  themselves  up  to  their  present  positions  by  a  laudable  per- 
■rr^r^nce,  »ncl  are  receiving  a  mere  pittance  for  their  services,  compared  with  the  salaries  of 
tk^pc'  -mhc*  4*j^p4.'Ct  to  reap  the  advantages  of  this  fund.  Thousands  of  those  who  are  expected  to 
^Tt  their  hiir4 -earned  money  for  this  purpose,  have  never,  perhaps,  felt  able  to  take  a  pleasure 
sip  i>n4;  bLtafirt'd  miles  from  home;  and  hundreds  of  others  are  supporting  aged  parents,  or  Ut- 
ile ijrtoTiaii  br<>thcrs  and  sisters,  by  their  hard,  ill -paid  services  in  the  school-room. 

wbmt  crreater  disgrace  can  we  expect  could  befall  the  great  State  of  Illinois  than  for  these 
-mem.  fn  tbi?  prudence  of  the  assembled  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  nation,  to  stand  up  and  de- 
rl»r«  Lhat  they  represent  the  •ducatiocal  interests  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  that  the  State  in  her 
xanillc*ftjct-  pMve  them  $8  000  a  year  each  for  their  services;  that  she  has  long  suffered  them  to 
fitt^n  at  the  po'blic  crib,  bat  that  the  money  required  to  «lefray  our  expenses  here  was  wrung 
H^m  the-  pot  kt  te  of  poor  young  women,  and  still  poorer  children,  by  the  dimes  and  half-dimes, 
*m.  •BAcl9t?r#  anfl  pupils  of  the  common  schools. 

t  hop*-  thtf  people  will  be  spirited  enough  not  to  pay  them  one  cent.  Let  these  men  stay  at 
!,  or  g^o  at  their  own  expense.  No  danger  but  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  worthy,  vol- 
ttAFj  rrpr«acntative8  of  the  educational  character.  L.  £.  W. 

The  acting  President  of  the  Normal  University  lately  received  a  copy 


the 


Progress^  in  which  tho  ahove  communication  was  found,  marked 
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for  nodce.  We  have  transferred  it  entire  to  the  columns  of  the  SrH'^H- 
MA^T£R,  in  all  its  richness  of  simplicity,  truthfulness,  pathos,  righteous  in- 
dignatioB  and  bad  grammar.  To  be  sure,  in  the  copy  received,  some  ai^ 
tempted  t?orret.'t ions  had  been  made  in  pencil :  but,  as  they  left  the  syntax 
quite  aa  lame  as  before,  we  directed  the  printer  to  follow  the  printed   copy. 

What  a  ti  nder-hearted  fellow  L.  E.  W.  is,  to  be  sure  I  It  almost  makes 
us  wniif  III  read  his  letter.  We  think  we  can  forgive  his  bad  grammar;  if 
we  felt  as  he  does,  we  wouldn't  try  to  write  in  good  English.  Cer- 
tainly ^^therQ  l^  no  truth  in  his  assumption,  not  a  particle,  as  he  might  have 
known,  if  \w  hud  taken  any  pains  to  find  out;  but,  then,  that  would  have 
spoiled  liis  |ir*^tty  piece.  Well,  perhaps,  the  Centennial  will  not  be  given 
upj  after  all ;  at  any  rate,  we  have  hopes  that  it  may  go  on,  if  he  won't  put 
^jiy  more  pieces  in  the  paper. 

But  J  we  rifjiice  that  his  piece  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  chararur 
i*f  the  — —  Fi'ogressy  bad  grammar  and  all.  But,  this  world  needs  reform 
papers,  and  their  editors  and  publishers  must  live,  even  if  they  live  off  of 
the  *«pittunf'e^'-  of  their  dupes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fool-killer  will 
delay  his  viwii  till  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  otherwise  the  decrease  in  otir 
eensus  will  make  a  bad  showing  for  the  Centennial. 


Eeceiitly,  we  saw  a  letter  from  a  Southern  State,  asking  for  a  teacher. 
The  writer  uays  :  <<I  want  a  man  who  has  been  to  a  Normal  school  to  learn 
to  teaeb,  and  who  proposes  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  not  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  else."  In  our  judgment,  that  sentence  has  the  right 
ring  J  although,  of  course,  we  shall  not  stultify  ourselves  by  saying  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  a  Normal  school  to  become  a  worthy  profes- 
sional teacher. 


CHICAGO  LETIT.R. 


Edward  K.  Whtttemore  is  dead.  Such  was  the  brief  announcement, 
which,  for  a  unmient,  cast  a  shade  of  sadness  over  the  happy  faces  of  the  4O»000 
ebihlren  in  the  sichools  of  Chicago,  on  the  moniinff  of  the  26th  of  January,  1876. 
'llie  faiuiliiir  foim,  which  was  known  to  every  child  in  the  city,  had  been  missed  for 
only  a  few  moMlks  from  the  school-rooms,  but  was  vividly  restored  in  imagination, 
when  deiith  confronted  their  appalled  faculties.  When  the  tears  which  have  been 
thropped  on  his  fresh  grave  are  for^tten,  his  unostentatious  and  honest  work  will 
live.  And  it  will  live  not  only  in  its  accomplished  results,  but  in  the  example  and 
the  inHpinitioo  wliich  his  character  and  methods  are  to  others. 

Ill  e  fun  I  Til  I  services  w^ere  held  in  the  First  Coujarregational  Church,  and  were 
attended  by  u  viiMt  throng — more  than  the  magnificent  building  could  accomino- 
date,    Siinplrv  but  true  and  eloquent,  words  were  spoken  over  his  body  by  the  Rev. 
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fttrfl  WKBiTER  of  Wheaton  C^lleK*^  the  early  pastor  of  the  deceased,  and  by  Dr. 
ikxtDTTT^.  with  whose  church  he  wa.'^  connecteci  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  or- 
jfao  which  be  lored.  sweetly  and  m^Wy  bade  him  farewell:  and  a  hundred  voices 
wlutJi  be  bad  trained,  intoiietl  his  dirpfe. 

Arowting^of  thi*  Print iniil^i  Association  wa.«i  held  on  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
jiml  wheu  fittinfi  wonl:^  hiul  been  sjjoken  by  Mr.  Kikk.  Mr.  Hankoud  and  Super- 
intmdent  Pickaku.  the  following  nnnute.s  were  inscribed  on  the  record: 

■E.  E.  WuiTTOiORf;.  for  ten  years  a  te?tcher  in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  died 
JiUioary  *3»th.  1><76. 

Hii  iu«sociat4>*  lM?ar  leHtimony  to  his  sterling  worth  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  friend. 
Hie  enthosiiustic  devotion  ta  his  work  pive  him  victoiy  over  ^-eat  physical 
mliraiity:  his  pow<^r  of  innpinn^  pupils,  and  his  pure  and  elevated  moral  character 
AiaW  ^erve  to  make  us  lielti^r  in  Hie  and  work." 

Mr.  Whittkmhuk.  whose  teacliiiip  of  his  specialty  (music)  ''was  a  revelation" 
\i\  -iome  of  the  most  celeVjrated  professors  of  the  countiy,  was  of  a  temperament  and 
rharai.ter  to  inspire  the  warmest  esteem,  admiration  and  friendship,  and  thouf,^h 
"mutetheituneful  tonjfue,"  it  will  l)e  a  consolation  to  his  bereaved  ones  to  know  that 
iif  was  not  often  misimderst<XKl.  and  that  he  was  universally  appreciated. 

An  ebx'utionist  who  prefa<.*ed  the  usual  comic  projrnimme  by  a  lonj;  and  ser- 
m\^  lecture  on  The  (Jood.  the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  used  to  sav  that  he  "talked 
■ien*e  from  principle,  but  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  order  to  make  money."  It's 
^  pity  that  some  of  the  writers  for  educational  journals  do  not  pnutice  similar  fi*ank- 
ness  in  the  discovery  and  avowal  of  motives.  Look  out  especially  for  the  manufac- 
turer of  funnv  paragraphs.  He  may  not  be  conscious  of  either  the  motive  or  result 
of  his  work,  but  he  very  frequently-,  with  the  elocutionist,  makes  "a  fool  of  him- 
•ielf.'"  though  j)erhaps  the  elocMitionist's  motive  is  wantinef,  and  he  ver>'  rarely  "talks 
=rnse"  by  any  accident.  We  question  the  wisdom  oi  decrying  any  established 
Kuctice.  unless  it  is  believed  to  be  useless  or  vicious,  or  unless  we  have  something 
better  to  offer  in  its  place.  Young  and  susceptible  teachers  ought  not  to  have  their 
theories  of  work  hai-shly  changed  by  a  criticism  that  has  no  raison  d'etre  except  the 
writer's  desire  for  dubious  "fun." 


The  Princtpai-**'  Association. — This  Society  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and 
ipieful  fKrttures  of  the  Chicago  school  system.  It  is  true  that  thei-e  are  times  when 
v^f  of  the  pedagogues  are  inclined  to  mount  their  little  hobby  horses  and  rock  for 
tbe  edifi*.'ation  of  their  companions.  Tlie  atmosphere,  however,  is  not  congenial  to 
^Bch  ftien-ise.  and  is  nearly  as  fatal  to  it  a«  '-in  audience  of  college  students  to  spur- 
j«ii  elociuence. 

The  object  of  the  society  is  alleged  in  its  constitution  to  be  "the  discussion  of 
frfiicational  and  scientific  subjects,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  any 
*^ber  matter  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  education."  The  same  instniment  also 
provides  tliat  "All  principals  of  schools,  male  teachers  connected  with  the  public 
if^hoolt*  of  Chicago,  includinjf  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  and 
L'krk  of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  oe  members  ex  officio,  and  any  one  interested 
i&p?divcation  may  become  a  member  on  application,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  at  any  regular  meeting.  ' 

The  n^gular  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held  from  9:1)0  to  11  o'clock  a.  m., 
*  the  firet  Saturday  of  each  school  month.  The  order  of  exercises  embraces  the 
following  among  otner  items:  Remarks  of  the  superintendent.  Reports  of  com - 
mitt*^«*s.     F'ami Gar  questions.     Discussion,  or  lecture,  or  essay. 

The  subject  of  the  latter  item  is  selected  and  announced  a  month  previously  by 
tbi:^*»iecntive  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  this  work,  llie  Association 
1?  found  to  derive  great  value  from  the  facility  with  which  it  enables  the  superin- 
tmdent  to  communicate  his  obser\'ations,  suggestions  and  directions  to  the  various 
hools  ?eo  frequently  and  regularly.  It  can  be  readily  undei-stood  that  it  is  much 
jflfT  to  4*ommunicate  these  various  little  practical  matters  to  forty  or  fifty  princi- 
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pals*  than  to  fieven  huiidrerl  teachers.  There  are  usually  held  in  the  t^eyeral  school 
Diinflingfl*  monthly  ineetiuH^  of  the  teachers  therein,  where  the  principal  h.^  an 
opportunity  tf*  call  up  .«ucli  matters  connected  with  the  principals  nit>fltui^,  a»  his 
juagrment  or  ohsen^ition  indicates  to  be  applicable  to  nis  scnool.  The  nHvanta- 
ffeourt  result  of  the  I*riiiripali^'  Association,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  Uiub  seen  to 
bti  thut  it  unifies  the  ^c)k>dI'+  of  the  city,  and  enables  all  to  partake  of  the  excellenc- 
ea^  or  avoid  the  defectj^  of  each. 

Of  coursti.  the  profe^j^ional  advantage  derived  from  the  consideration  and  dis- 
cussion of  theoreticitl  and  practical  pedagogical  questions  is  also  very  great.  It 
may  be  that  an  outHjder  or  cynic  could  discover  in  the  society,  buffoons  whose  mis- 
sion i»  to  niiiki?  their  brethren  laugh;  wasps,  whose  object  is  to  associate  a  sting 
with  evpiy  mMa^ure  di^cus-ied,  and  owls,  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom 
and  Hii^rarily  by  keepiua-  their  mouths  shut,  when  perhaps  opening  them  would 
havi^  prosliiced  a  farditft'i^-nt  reputation.  But  a  more  intimate  knowledge  wiU  re- 
veal a  cliLH^ring  aiununt  of  ability^  charity  and  professional  loyalty,  and  will  con- 
firm th^'  wt^tieiuent  that  the  Society  is  one  of  the  most  marked  and  useful  features 
of  the  ChitaLPQ  ,si  ho*il  s\  stein. 


Now  is  the  Hound  of  the  book-agent  heard  in  the  land.  The  text-book  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  by  the  rules  of  that  bodv  to  make 
ite  annual  report  i\\  the  fir.^t  meeting  in  the  school  month  of  April.  Already  the 
prpraonitfii^'  symptoms  of  ihe  annual  battle  are  felt,  and  expert  say  that  soon  it 
will  bL^  la^auff  "all  aluii^^  the  line."  The  private  offices  of  members  of  the  Board 
look  liki"  f^mall  book  Htore^.  so  liberally  do  the  various  samples  come.  Copies  of 
other  than  stehool  books  are  judiciously  distributed  by  enterprising  agents  "where 
tliey  will  do  the  moHt  ^oocK  '  Principals  and  teachers,  especially  if  they  have  any 
Board  iu:<|iiaintancePi^  becoiue  as  important  and  seem  objects  of  as  much  solicitude 
OS  the  iiid'^pi'jirlent  voter  in  election  times.  And  thus  the  fight  goes  bravely  on. 
Let  11 H  liopi^  that  thoj^e  who  desen'e  it  most  may  win  the  victory;  that  those  who 
lose  the  battle  may  not  al^^o  "lose  their  temper":  and  that  victors  and  vanquished, 
a«  well  an  the  imipima*  the  school  inspectors,  may  emerge  from  the  the  conflict  with 
no  8ta.in  upon  their  escutcheons. 

Tlie  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  wa»s  chiefly  occu- 

f>ied  in  considering  the  work  to  be  contributed  by  Chicago  for  the  Cent^^nnial  Ex- 
libition.  Tlie  superintendent  requested  principals  to  make  returns  as  soon  as  con- 
venient, of  vvhat  tni.*ir  teai  h^n-s  will  do  in  the  matter  of  subscribing  to  the  Centen- 
nial Fnnd.  lln^  proportion  of  the  $10.0i)0  raised  by  Illinois  teachers,  which  falls 
to  Chicago,  was  j^tJitod  U\  he  |1,000,  which  amounts  to  alx)ut  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  annnal  siilao , 

It  way  resolved  to  revive  the  Teachei-s'  Aid  Society,  a  charitjible  organization 
which  hoii  not  been  kr^pt  up  since  the  gi-eat  fire.  The  rei'ent  death  of  several 
t+jachers  rn  very  fitruiteut^l  circumstances,  made  the  necessity  of  such  a  society  ap- 
parent to  ail.  TeaehprH  will  be  solicited  to  contribute  one- twentieth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  their  annnul  i^alaty,  this  sum  to  be  invested  and  the  income  used  as  may  be 
required. 

The  death  of  M  ins  LvrnA  E.  Pinta,  of  the  Lincoln  street  primary  school,  was 
announced.  Miss  Ptnta  was  a  young  lady  of  great  promise,  a  grailuate  of  the 
City  Nonual  8i^hool,  and  a  good  teacher. 

Obo.  C.  BA?r>AN,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  Lkwis. 
Mr.  Baknak  ifl  a  ijrjiduatr  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  at  Ypsilanti.  He 
comes  to  Chicago  with  a  ri-putation  for  many  years'  successful  experience  in  Mich- 
igan and  Wisconsin. 

The  rumors  that  have  firevailed  to  some  extent  for  some  time  past,  in  educa- 
tional and  other  circlefi.  to  the  effect  that  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickaud  wius  to  leave  the 
scUooIh  of  Chicago,  have  taken  tangible  shape,  and  it  is  announced  by  Mr.  Pickard 
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hiffiself.  in  an  interview  with  a  Tribune  reporter,  that  he  will  close  his  connection 
with  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  present  school  year.  In  the  same  interview,  he 
dkivovs  the  existence  of  any  unpleasant  reasons  for  his  resignation,  and  he  ur^ 
that  he  needs  rest  after  his  twelve  years  of  service  in  this  city.  Tlie  uncomplain- 
ing and  conciliatorv  manner  in  which  the  announcement  is  made,  does  not  seem  to 
iiTor  of  Mark  Tapley's  jollity,  and  leads  a  great  many  to  hope  that  the  resolution 
ti.  resign  may  be  reconsiderea.  Amonj?  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Pick- 
ARP'sVork,  and  who  know  the  character  of  his  influence,  there  are  not  two  opin- 
ions on  the  question  of  his  resignation.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  result  of  failing  health 
and  overwork,  it  is  a  public  calamity.  And  should  it  I>e  brought  about  by  the  want 
'  -if  confidence  of  the  "powers  that  be."  that  bringing  about  is  an  act  of  base  ingrati- 
tude, and  a  suicidal  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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J.  L.  Pickard. 

1115 

Sarah  K.  Kaymond. 

583  *G.  W.  Mason. 

493  J.  F.  Everett. 

'  Aarinj  Govt*. 

C.  C.  Snyder. 

266  L.  Kiii^'«*bnry. 

327  C   P.  Rojiers. 
™  132, W.  H.  Unuiiig. 

2>1  M.  WatiTf. 

177 1 L.  T.  Itegau. 

431  J.  G.  Miedd. 

241  It.  F.  Dove. 

4H6  I.  Wilkinson. 

245  L.  M.  Harttluffs. 

200  A.  BavliHi*. 

150  C.  ll.KfW. 
89  D.  H.  Piiiirrey. 

260  P.  K.  Walker. 
M.  C.  Connelly, 

\M  D.  E.  Garver. 

118  J.  W    GibHou. 
86  Daniel  J.  Poor. 

146  H.  J.  Shfrrill. 

IMVVni.  E.  Lfhr. 
67  £.  N.  Wade. 

169  S.  B.  Wadsworth. 
24  G.  P.  Peddicord. 

28rA.  Harvey. 
81  J.  H.  Stlckney. 


rNOTlCE,^Thee€  reports  must  reach  ue  before  the  16th  of  the  mouth  to  insure  publication. 
'Prtocip*!  High  School.         tNew  Rules. 

Adams  C&unty. — Died,  at  Clayton,  Illinois,  February  6th,  of  hemorrhage  of  the 

I  tsjg*.  Geo.  L.  Booth,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Adams 

;  ffnint).    He  was  a  native  of  the  Western  Reserve,  and  about  J^  years  of  agre.     He 

*^  piiucipal  of  the  Clayton  schools  last  year.    He  had  accepted  the  first  assistant's 
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place  and  eompleted  the  second  month  of  this  term,  when  October  21$t.  he  was 
compelletl  to  leave  the  desk.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher,  as  shown  by  hia  long 
service  in  the  same  district.  He  was  modest  even  to  diffidence,  reticent,  almost  to 
a  fauU ;  aiid  ever  prompt  in  the  discharjre  of  duty.  Not  a  member  of  any  religi- 
oiitJ  order,  he  was  buried  with  Masonic  rites  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concoun^;, 
inoUuling'  parents,  pupils  and  associate  teachers.  J.  H. 

PMiaski  County, — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Pulaski  county,  second  session, 
me!  at  Mound  City,  on  January  the  2Sth.  for  a  two  days'  session;  but  in  cons*^ 
*:^uenee  of  the  heavy  rain  fall  of  the  27th  and  28th.  there  was  not  any  business  done 
till  the  25^h.  On  that  day  we  had  an  attendance  of  about  twentv,  and  did  a  good 
work:  if  the  weather  had  been  fair,  our  attendance  would  have  been  much  larger. 

ITie  Institute  adjourned  to  meet  at  Mound  City  on  the  14th  of  August  next,  to 
hold  a  two  weeks'  session.  In  my  last  report  your  printer  made  Collin  read  Colvin. 
aad  Strowger  read  Stranger.  Sex'Retart. 

Fe^ria  County. — Last  Saturday  we  held  the  eleventh  of  our  weekly  meetings  in 
the  county.  To  attend  them  regularly  is  a  tax.  but  they  seem  to  ser\e  a  good  pur- 
\Wf^9  m  interesting  the  people.  On  some  of  the  darkest  nights,  and  with  the  mud- 
diesi  or  R>nghest  roads  of  tne  winter,  people  have  come  from  three  to  six  miles  to 
attend  the  lecture  of  Friday  evening,  while  they  are  present  on  Saturday  from 
places  ten  and  twelve  miles  away,  coming  on  foot  sometimes  at  that.  W. 

tVaod/ora  County. — A  County  Institute,  commencing  December  29th,  and  con- 
tinuing three  days,  was  held  in  the  public-school  building  in  Metamora.  having  an 
at teni lance  of  about  tif\y  teachers,  which  1  regard  as  a  very  fair  number,  consider- 
ing the  rtmds  and  time  in  the  year.  Much  interest  was  exhibited  \>y  the  teachens. 
and  I  Ihiiik  much  good  was  done.  The  exerci.<es  were  confined  mostly  to  a  con- 
tsideration  of  the  common  branches,  and  to  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  The 
teodi^rsi  e\7»ress  themselves  as  greatly  pleased  with  the  work. 

if«f0lr^'(.  That  vre  exteud  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  aided  u*  in  onr  work. 

Utt^h^'i^  Thai  we  recognize  in  our  County  i>uperintendeui.  Prof.  Lamb,  a  valuable  and 
Lhuroagb  Uiider  and  extend  our  willingne^e  to  co-operate  with  him  in  any  more  for  the  im- 
]>roveiiieiki  .f  our  schools. 

Rttolifi.  That  we  fully  appreciate,  and  tender  thanks  to  Prof.  Espy  Smith  of  Minonk.  for 
his  valujiM^"  :*er\lcfi»,  to  J.  U.  Morse  and  others,  for  their  eneriry  in  making  the  lustitnte  a  ioc- 
fv'«w.  to  Mr*-.  Nkwkikk.  for  her  very  instructive  paper  on  "School  Government,"  and  to  Kev. 
Mr.  RitELiN'j,  for  his  highly  interosilug  and  profitable  address. 

Jifr'otrf  'L  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  of  the  county  papen*,  and  alsoio 
thr  Ikusois  ScuooLM AiJTBR.  for  publication. 

.     W.  A.  Etaks,     ") 

J.  NOBTBOP,  I 

J.  H.  MoBSK,       y  Committee. 

AlICB   BBIOO&,    i 

Gbxtta  JajusJ 

Bureau  County.— {}\\v  sei^ond  Institute  for  the  vear  wa.«  held  at  Arlington,  Jan. 
14*  afl*'niOi>n.  and  .Ian.  lo.  all  day.  The  published  programme  simply  gave  subject 
to  be  diiit  iiss<Hi  and  speakers  expected,  the  committee  thus  being  able  to  adapt 
ihe  prnirntnime  to  the  cin.Hunstances.  There  were  no  disappointments;  a  ven* 
large  nunilH^r  of  teachers  was  present,    llienext  Institute  will  oe held  at  Neponset. 

Thf  A  Jams  Count}'  A'c-:vs  has  the  following: 

Wi^  buve  a  gtxxi  public  school.  It  is  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Hobbs 
a«si^teti  by  Mrs.  Anderson.  Mrs.  Nanck  and  G.  L.  Bih>th.  The  school  is  in  a 
flourii^hitii^  condition,  and  through  the  ettioient  services  of  Prof.  Hobbs.  we  tiiiiik 
we  raji  Wiu>t  of  as  good  a  public  school  as  there  is  in  the  coimty. 

J/"f^^;,'^im  County. — llie  ivgular  monthly  session  of  the  Morgan  County  Teachers' 
Asso^natron  was  held  in  the  Coimty  Suinmntendent's  nx^ms  at  the  courthouse. 
Jannwy  "^^  1ST(>.  The  attendamv  was  an  average  one.  alx>ut  forty  of  Morgan'.-' 
K-si!  teichers  Inking  pn»s»Mit.     The  Assiviation  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock,  a. 
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jL.  President  Henry  Higginb  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  a 
fine  recitation  was  given  by  Miss  Lulu  Williams,  of  the  poem,  "Hallowed 
Ground." 

Prof.  HiooiNS  then  ^ve  instructions  in  the  proper  upe  of  the  dictionary  in 
ichools.  when  the  Association  adjourned  till  1  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  first  exercise  in  the  afternoon  was  a  discussion :  Resolved,  That  corporal 
pnniahment  in  our  schools  should  be  abolished  by  law:  opened  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  closed  by  Mr.  Harney.  Other  members  of  the  Association  took  part  in  the 
debate. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  session  is  the  Query  Box;  and  the 
most  interesting  of  the  questions,  and  that  which  elicited  the  most  comment,  was, 
■'What  should  be  done  to  make  our  sessions  more  interesting?"  From  the  many 
laadatoiy  remarks  of  the  very  interesting  sessions  we  always  have,  tbe  inference 
was  that  the  sessions  were  sufficiently  interesting  to  draw  out  all  teachers  who  take 
an  interest  in  general  education.  The  Association  has  gained  such  a  character 
that  even  members  of  School  Boards,  when  making  inquiries  for  a  good.  Live  teach- 
er, ask:    "Does  he  attend  the  Teachers'  Associations?" 

The  programme  for  the  next  session— Februar>-  5,  1876 — is  as  follows:  Open- 
ing FiXercises;  Music  by  Prof.  Higgins;  Select  Readings,  the  Misses  Cassell  and 
Bbown:  Declamation.  Mr.  Richardson;  Fractions,  Mr.  Harnky;  Essay,  Mr. 
Shinn;  Orthography,  Miss  Hurst ;  Recess.  Music;  Miscellaneous  Business;  Dis- 
cossion,  Resohed^  That  there  should  be  a  division  of  the  public  school  fund  for 
sectarian  purposes,  Affirmative.  Mr.  Long,  Negative.  Mr.  Shot  well;  (Grammar. 
Mr.  Davidson;  Address  to  the  Association,  Prof.  Henry  Higgins;  Alligation, 
AKemat^,  J.  S.  Hake;  Queiy  Box;  Critic's  Report.  Committee. 

Macomb.  III.,  Jan.  14,  1876. 
McDmough  Caun/y. —The  McDonough  Co.  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Ma- 
t«mb  on  the  *^th  of  December,  at  11  a.  m.  C.  Hamilton  was  chosen  President; 
D.Branch.  Vice-President:  B.  Roihnson,  Secretaiy,  and  J.  B.  Russell,  Treas- 
arer.  J.  M.  Dunsworth.  Jr.,  D.  Branch,  Miss  Hime.  F.  M.  Martin,  and  J.  T. 
KmxPATRicK,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Programme  for  next  meeting. 
The  number  in  attendance,  on  account  of  bad  roads,  was  not  large.  The  Institute 
passed  the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

Seioived,  That  we  will,  to  the  extent  of  onr  ability,  oppose  the  heretical  doctrine  attempted 
Is  be  foisted  upon  oar  people  of  diifitribntin^  the  public  echool  fund  among  the  different  religl- 
oas  denominationB  for  sectarian,  or  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

1  Btiolved,  That  we  hereby  reiterate  the  sentiment  before  expressed,  that  every  child  in 
conation  should  be  permitted  to  obtain  a  good  common-school  education*  but  we  go  further, 
tfatt  for  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions,  every  child  should  be  com- 
pelled to  attend  school  until  he  or  she  secures  a  ^ood  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  arithme- 
&r.  lipellin^,  geography,  grammar,  and  U.  S.  history. 

3.  Betmedy  That  as  an  ignorant  voter  is  a  dangerous  element  in  a  free  government,  we, 
ib«  teachers  of  McDonough  county.  111.,  in  Institute  assembled,  are  in  favor  of  our  organic  law 
■tking  a  practical  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  prerequisite  to  the  right  of 
laffrage,  and  that  we  petition  the  Legislature  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  about  such 
laendment  to  our  constitution. 

4.  Resolved^  That  the  course  sometimes  adopted  among  teachers,  of  barcaining  with  book 
laents  and  publishers  for  a  price  to  change  old  books  for  new  ones,  is  sorclid,  mean,  and  de- 
i^ble,  and  demands  the  exertion  of  all  lovers  of  honesty  and  professional  purity. 

5.  RetoUfed,  That  a  thorough  and  able  system  of  superintendency  over  our  schools  should 
^maintained,  and  that  we  petition  onr  Legislature  to  secure  such  superintendency  instead  of 
ktme  this  work  to  be  controlled  by  the  County  Supervisors. 

{.  Resolved^  That  In  the  death  of  J.  D.  Whittlesey,  who  died  on  the  18th  inst.,  we  lose  a 
IDodman,  and  a  veteran  from  the  ranks  of  the  educators  of  the  county,  and  we  would  hereby 
tipms  oar  sympathy  with  his  afflicted  widow  and  other  mourning  frieiids. 

The  Institute  continued  in  session  three  days.  Interest  good  throughout. 
Adjourned  December  30,  1875.  to  meet  at  Macomb  during  the  last  full  week  of 
Aagttft  nest.  Calvin  Hamilton,  President. 

Benxet  Robinson,  Secretary. 

Champaign  County, — The  schools  in  Champai^  county  are  doing  more  than 
wally  goo<l   work  this  year.      The  excellent  instruction   of  Messrs.  Bukrill, 
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Hewett  and  Powell,  at  the  Normal  Institutes,  has  taken  deep  root,  and  isl 
bringing  forth  rich  harvests  in  the  school  room.  Our  teachers — especially  those] 
who  make  a  practice  of  attending  the  summer  drills — take  hold  of  the  work  with 
more  system,  and  with  an  energy  that  knows  no  failure.  Well-airanged  program- 
mes, closely  followed,  is  their  motto,  and  as  order  in  one  department  begete  it  in 
others,  so  iYiQ  government  m  such  schools  is  invariably  better  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
The  local  institute  work  of  the  county  has  been  well  sustained  at  three  points. 
Rantoul.  Tolono  and  Sidney,  where  regular  monthly  meetings  have  been  held. 

Cupid,  the  little  rascal,  has  been  meddling  to  an  alarming  extent  with  the  af- 
fections of  a  large  number  of  our  good  teachers,  and  has  succeeded  in  leading  them 
into  the  entangling  alliances  of  matrimonv,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  superintend- 
ent, and  the  detriment  of  the  schools.  But  what  is  sadaer  to  relate,  death  has 
laid  his  icy  fingers  on  one  whom  we  all  loved,  and  than  whom  none  labored  more 
faithfully  to  iead  the  young  minds  intrusted  to  her  care,  aright.  13ettie  L.  Risif 
was  for  eight  years  a  most  worthy  teacher  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  dischargini? 
her  every  duty  conscientiously,  and  teaching  many  a  golden  lesson  by  precept  ani 
by  example.  Nearly  one  year  ago  she  exchanged  her  school-room  for  a  sicK-room 
a  victim  of  over- work.  To-day  the  bell  tolls  Tier  death-knell.  She  has  received 
her  summons,  *'lt  is  enough,  come  up  higher."  0,  that  every  teacher  were  such  a 
model  of  faithfulness  a«  she! 

The  Schoolmaster  is  daily  growing  in  popularity  -with  our  teachers.  We 
await  its  monthly  visits  with  anxiety.  Our  share  of  the  centennial  fund  is  on  hand, 
and  will  be  sent  forward  in  a  day  or  two;  also,  a  considerable  amount  of  work 
rom  our  schools.  S.  L.  Wilson. 

The  National  Educational  Association,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  at  Detroit. 
August,  1874,  adopted  a  plan  looking  to  uniformity  of  statistical  reports,  which 
hius  been  adopted  by  the  Educational  Department  at  Wiishington,  and  by  State 
Departments  {generally.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  requests  the  co-operation 
of  (/ity  Superintendents,  and  all  other  school  officials.  Tlie  methods  of  gathering 
data  do  not  seem  to  be  of  so  much  importance  as  the  adoption  of  some  uniform 
practice,  that  we  may  have  a  basis  of  reliable  comparison. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommends  the  aaoption  of  the  form  prepared  by 
the  National  Association;  we  recommend  the  following  amended  rules  for  making 
attendance  repoits : 

1.  Twenty  days  shall  be  considered  a  school  month. 

*2.  The  ag«'s  of  all  pupils  shall  be  taken  in  years  and  mouths  immediately  upon  their  enter- 
ing school. 

8.  Every  pupil,  upon  enterimr  the  school,  prepared  with  books  and  other  requisites  for  per 
forming  his  work,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  school,  and  the  record  of  every  pupil 
so  enrolled  shall  be  preserved,  and  shall  enter  into  and  form  a  part  of  the  record  of  the  scoool. 
whether  he  be  a  member  for  one  day,  for  one  week,  or  for  an  entire  term. 

4.  Everv  pupil  who  shall  have  been  in  attendance  durin&(  half  or  more  than  half  of  a  given 
session  shall  be  accounted  present  for  that  session;  otherwise  he  shall  be  accounted  absent. 

5.  A  ni'W  enrollment  shall  be  made  each  month,  and  all  pupils  attending  during  the  month, 
excluding  duplicate  enrollments,  shall  be  considered  as  belonging,  and  io  calculating  percent- 
ages no  deductions  whatever  shall  be  made. 

ft.  No. record  of  attendance  shall  be  kept  for  any  half-day  nnless  the  schools  have  been  in 
session  for  at  least  one-half  of  the  half-day. 

7.  Any  pupil  that  shall  be  absent  from  the  school-room  at  a  definite  time  previously  flxed 
for  the  begiuulug  of  the  session  shall  be  marked  tardy;  except  in  case  where  a  pupil,  alter  hav- 
ing been  present  in  the  school-room  shall  be  sent  by  the  teacher  into  other  parts  of  the  school 
building,  or  upon  the  school  premises,  to  attend  to  business  connected  with  the  school. 

8.  The  average  dally  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  the  whole  number  of  days 
PBESKNT  by  the  number  of  days  of  school. 

9.  Tne  per  cent,  of  attendance  shall  be  found  by  dividing  on  hundred  times  the  average 
daily  attendance  by  the  monthly  enrollment. 

A.  H.utVEY,  Chairman. 

Belleville,  St.  Clair  Co..  III..  Jan.  15,  1876. 
Schoolmaster: — The  Belleville  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  monthly  meeting 
to-day,  at  the  Franklin  school,  forty  teachers  being  present.    The  Centennial  was 
presented  by  Messrs.  Slade  and  Raab,  and  the  teachers  gave  liberally  to  the  Cen- 
tennial fund. 
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County  Superintendent  James  P.  Sladk  has  issued  a  circular  to  the  teachei*s 
of  the  county,  to  awaken  their  interest  on  behalf  of  the  educational  exhibit  pro- 
posed to  be  made  by  Illinois  at  the  Centennial. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  public  schools  of  this  citv  bejfins  Januaiy 
181  and  cloeea  January  28.  Promotions  of  pupils  to  higher  grades  occur  on  Feb- 
niaiT4th,  and  the  next  term  opens  on  Febniarjr  7th. 

The  Douc-las  school  building  at  East  St.  Diuis  was  burned  on  the  night  of 
December  209i.  A  new  building  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  R.  R.  passenger  depot  will  be  used  for  school  purposes. 

Tlie  Kindergrarten,  este^blishea  here  in  April  last,  is  a  success,  and  is  conducted 
in  a  bailding  recentlv  erected  by  the  Kindergarten  Association  at  a  cost  of  about 
$5,000.     Youre,        "  J.  McQuilkin. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  new  term  opened  on  the  iW  of  January,  and  is  progressing  very  pleasaiitly 
thus  far.  The  attendance  is  considerably  greater  than  last  term, — all  the  seats  being 
SUed.  while  several  are  obliged  to  occupy  chairs  by  the  windows.  Eighty-five  per 
e€nt.  of  those  present  last  term  returned.  The  societies  have  just  taken  possession 
of  their  halls  after  being  refitted;  and  their  appearance  is  very  pleasing.  The  two 
societies  grave  a  festival  at  the  Baptist  Church  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  14th,  to  raise 
fimdB  to  assist  in  paying  the  expense  attending  the  repairing  of  their  halls.  A  gen- 
eral good  time  was  had,  with  a  net  financial  result  of  about  1^160.  The  students 
made  their  contribution  in  aid  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Fund,  on  the  second  Fri- 
day of  the  term;  they  contributed  about  $oO. 

Prof.  Metcalp  was  summoned  to  Massachusetts  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
&ther.  the  last  week  in  December. 

Prof*  Stetson  and  wife  spent  vacation  visiting  in  Michigan. 

Dr.    Edwards  begsin  his  pastoral  work  in  Princeton,  Jan.  2. 

Nellie  Edwards  is  teacning  in  the  Normal  Department. 

Jasper  F.  Hays,  of  the  class  of  '78.  was  married  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  29, 
1875.  to  Miss  Rosalia  Robinson,  of  Whiteside  county. 


PERSONAL. 


P.  N.  Haskell,  who,  for  five  years  past,  has  had  charge  of  the  Hyde  Park 
lehools,  retires  from  the  ranks  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  law.  In  his  with- 
drawal tJie  profession  loses  a  superior  scholar,  an  exceedingly  efficient  teacher,  and 
A  geDtleman  of  spotless  life.  Possessed  of  an  unusual  amount  of  pertinacity,  he 
Has  given  the  Hyde  Park  schools  an  enviable  reputation  wherever  known.  It  is 
with  much  regret  that  we  see  men  of  his  kind  seeking  other  professions.  We  wish 
Brother  Haskell  abundant  success  in  his  new  field — a  work  toward  which  he  has 
been  looking  for  some  years.  He  is  succeeded  by  Leslie  Lewis,  of  Chicago, 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  many  good  teachers  of  that  city. 

Jephthah  Hobbs  is  at  Clayton  this  year. 

J.  N.  Forster  is  principal  of  schools  at  Mendon. 

C.  W.  Robinson  nas  charge  of  the  schools  at  La  Prairie. 

The  Cairo  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  G.  G.  Alvord. 

J.  W.  Gibson  and  H.  J.  Sherrill  are  still  at  Belvidere. 

The  only  graded  school  in  Bond  county  is  in  charge  of  S.  M.  Inglis.  at  Gi-een- 
i  r3e. 
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C  P*  Hxiivv  contsnue*  at  Princeton.     His  health  is'  much  improved. 

.L  H.  Fhkkmak  is  ELt  lenity.  Me.     ''Richard  's  himself  agfain." 

J-  A.  Mkrceh  is  at  Hbeftn^lii. 

Geo.  p.  Pedivicoiid  i^  msinagingr  the  schools  at  Walnut. 

.T.N.  Wrr-KrNJMJX  is  lioinj^  his  second  year's  work  at  Buda. 

Gko.  C>  Martin  is  prim  ipal  at  Shannon,  and  John  R.  Grossman  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  ^ 

A  graded  erflhool  han  V>eoii  organized  at  Hardin,  Calhoun  Co.,  and  put  in  charge 
of  Jamew  B.  Day. 

D.  v..  RoiiEHTH  eoirliTiuf*H  at  Beardstown.  and  Charles  DeGarmo  at  Naples. 

G.  P.  <)\\\i  is  at  Ludlow-.  0.  C.  Palmer  at  Tolono.  W.  H.  Lanning  at  Cham- 
paign, \uv\  I.  N,  Wadk  jit  Hitiitoul. 

H.  \L  Anijhkwh  is  at  PiiJia.  W.  C.  Griffith  at  Taylorville,  and  D.  M.  Gibbs 
at  RoseniomU 

L.  S*  Ktlhohn  rftill  holdft  the  principalship  of  the  Marshall  schools. 

P.  B.  Bknt^ky  is  at  Clay  t'^ity,  and  A.  A.  Sanger  at  Xenia. 

M*  MoniiK  \^  Htill  at  Charl'ston. 

W.  WniTKHU^Es  iz?  principal  at  Sycamore,  S.  G.  Haley  at  DeKalb,  and  A.  E. 
Bo^H^'E  at  Sandwich. 

The  K'*f''^l'^'l  ^''hiXtln  of  r>ewitt  county  arc  supcrvisod  by  I.  Wilkinson  at 
Clinton,  and  W.  1).  H all  at  Farmer  City. 

VV.  T.  BmiMFiKLJi  is  id  Tuscola. 

W\m  LrKKtK  Lkkpkil  for  twelve  years  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  De- 
catur, hiL^  rewija-ned  tho  8rhoolrt>om  for  the  household.  The  Board  of  Education 
parsed  TBI:}'  complimentao'  rt*Holutions. 


ITEMS. 

The  Boston  School  roniniitteehivs  been  roducod  from  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fou r  to  twii n ty- Foi i r,     A'lt oti^  \ , If  another  dozen . 

Minnewota  hifc=t  adnpted  tm  amendment  to  her  constitution  permitting  women 
to  vote  on  school  qneHtioiis*.  ,uid  to  be  elected  school  ofticei-s. 

Mivssm*hii.^ett«  askerl  for  more  room  in  the  educational  department  at  the  Cen- 
tt^nuial  than  wiw  allotfetnl  tc»  the  United  States.  She  ought  to  nave  a  Centennial  of 
her  own. 

Thk  .AMHKti;AS  NvTinvLisT  begins  Vol.  X  in  an  elegant  new  dress.  It  is 
now  publiwhi-il  by  tin-  MunniTONS,  Boston  and  New  York. 

BlwmuTigtnn  tak*^H  thirty  "St.  Nicks"  for  its  primary  schools. 

Tlie  iValjndy  Edtirjitioii  Fund  distributed  $97,650  last  yeox.  Ten  State* 
nhar^d*  Virffinin  k'ailiny  with  $23,750,  and  Tennessee  following  with  $22,850. 
Poor  Florida  ^^nM*i<XL 

■*  Yourn  tmiy,  (  Jlivek  Hctsion"  &  Co.,  have  bought  the  stock  of  Lee  k  Walker, 
Philad*3lphia.  and  have  established  a  branch  house  there. 

The  t^^iU'ln^rs  of  Colorado,  met  at  Denver  during  the  holidays,  and  organized  a 
State  Ti^afln^fit'  Attsioriation,  They  adopted  the  preamble  and  constitution  of  the 
llbnoiH  As^iooiation.  Mr.  Guv  K  being  chairman  of  the  committee.  They  also  voted 
t€  urgi^  u[H\n  tho  HtUnition  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. HHction  :l,  of  thi^  filinois  constitution,  relating  to  division  of  fund  forsect- 
ujrian  piir|io.**(*».      Ak  ini^lit  Ik'  supposed.  Brother  Gove  presented  this  matter  also. 

Vfi*  U'arn  that  i.  H.  Fhi:kvian  has  so  far  recovered  his  health  that  he  proposes 
to  re-enter  his  profe^tHion .  I  III  uois  should  have  him  at  the  head  of  one  of  her  schools 
a^in.  \Vt:,  t;an  put.  parties  desiring  a  first-class  principal  into  communication 
with  him. 

Tho  Oemtur  Kchoiilii  havo  Just  hel^  an  exhibition  netting  over  $^3^^  for  the  C-en- 
timnittl  fund.     Next. 
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Tra^kirs"  Manual  iff  Instruction  in  AVr;y///*^.  desii^ned  to  accompany  Sheldon  s  Readers: 

bv  E,  A.  SHET,i>r>N.     Npw  York':    Scribner.  Armstrong,  and  Co. 

X\n^  18  a  very  neat  book  of  loH  pj)..  and.  although  designed  especially  to  aid 
teachers  who  use  the  author's  series  of  readers,  it  contains  much  matter  that  will 
be  of  value  to  the  teachers  who  use  any  series.  The  points  on  which  it  will  be  help- 
ful, are  the  discussion  of  the  different  methods  of  teaching  reading,  including  the 
phonic,  the  word,  and  the  .sentence,  methods,  and  the  directions  respecting  the  ele- 
mentarv  sounds  in  English,  and  how  to  make  theiu  correctly.  The  latter  topic  is 
illustrated  by  several  diagrams,  sho^-ing  the  structure  and  action  of  the  organs  of 
speech. 
Hunter  s  Helps  to  History,  and  Object  Lessons.     I).   E('KLP:y  HrNT?:R,  Bloomington, 

Indiana. 

The  game  of  authors,  so  popular  in  many  localities,  will  help  to  an  understand- 
ing of  Help.*^  to  Histoiy.  Sixty  cards  are  arranged  in  ^^roups,  and  instead  of  the 
name  of  some  distinguished  author  or  book,  each  contains  the  date  and  name  of 
some  historical  event,  and  also  some  suggestive  expression.  They  may  be  used  to 
decide<i  advantage.  The  variety  ot  games  possible  is  great.  Full  instructions  ac- 
company each  box.     Price,  by  mail.  < 5  cents.     Address  the  author. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  also  invented  some  little  Object  Lessons  for  beginners  in 
arithmetic.  A  set  consists  of  l.ll-"»  little  rounds  sticks,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
mat4?h.  but  twice  as  long,  and  128  small  rubber  rings.  The  sticks  are  aiTanged  in 
packages  of  tens,  and  tens  are  aiTanged  in  packages  of  hundreds.  These  lessons 
illustrate  so  clearly  points  that  trouble  little  folks,  that  their  value  will  be  seen  at 
agrlanee.  Price  for  a  full  set.  with  directions,  i|l.(X».  post-paid.  TVelve  sets.  $9. 
We  wijl  send  a  box  of  cards  or  a  set  of  the  lessons  as  a  premium,  for  three  names 
and  S4.50. 
Chapters  on  School  Supervision;  by  W.   H.    Pavxk.     (Cincinnati  and  New  York: 

W"ri-'*()N,  HiNKLE  k  Co. 

This  book  is  a  pioneer  effort  long  desired  by  public-school  men.  Sufjerintend- 
^•nts  will  be  gratified  and  even  suq>riHr'd  to  find  so  little  in  the  book  to  which  objec- 
tions arise.  We  have  read  it  with  continual  plea«sure.  Could  some  of  our  Normal- 
school  classes  be  informed  upon  many  of  the  points  therein  contained,  we  should 
hear  le^s  just  criticism  of  the  poor  manaicenient  of  Nonnal  graduates  when  under- 
takinor  the  conduct  of  small  grd<led-scliools.  It  has  l)een  the  writer's  privilege  to 
talk  with,  and  lecture  to.  many  young  men  who,  although  ])ossessinLr  a  diploma 
from  a  Normal  school,  yet.  \i'ere  in  their  own  estimation  a.s  well  tisin  that  of  othei-s, 
quite  ij^iorant  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this  book. 

Tlie  kindly  and  sensible  preface  effpctually  protects  the  author  from  any  but 
kind-hearted  criticism.  He  says,  "I  see  veiy  clearly  that  some  of  the  opinions, 
which  are  here  emboilied,  will  meet  with  a  hearty  protest  in  many  candid  minds." 
We  differ  fronithe  author  in  his  remarks  on  spelling,  p.  1S9.  "iWr  spelling  is  not 
incon«i.stent  with  high  scholarship."  On  p.  \S)\  the  teacher  is  urged  to  cause  ex- 
amination papers  to  be  folded,  in  our  pnvtice.  should  this  be  enforced,  written 
paper=j  would  l>e  too  few.  The  drudgery  of  teachers'  work  is  the  con-ecting  of 
paperH:  and  the  exerci.se  is  in  no  danger  of  too  frecjuent  repetition.  An>'thing 
that  will  contribute  extra  work  should  be  avoided.  A  hundrea  sheets  of  fools-cap 
written  on  one  side  and  not  folded  can  be  overlooked  much  quicker  than  the  same 
number  folded. 

But  tlie  differences  of  opinion  that  may  arise  on  reading  this  book,  are  the 
nLt-rest  trifles  compai*ed  to  the  sense  that  pervades  ever}'  jiage.  Jt  shows  the  author 
to  be  a  man  who  knows  whereof  he  affirms.  Such  sayings  as  the  following  will 
b^aj*  re-reading  by  every  principal.  *'ln  general,  we  estimate  the  value  of  labor 
hj  the  amount  of  demonstration  which  accompanies  it."     "The  energy  which  is 
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i»aipf»ml<.Hi  ill  Hupervision,  is  not  always  estimated  at  it«  ^*ust  value."  p.  14.  "k 
(fmdetl-!*cb(X»l  af  a  thousand  pupils  and  twenty'  teachers  involves  a  system  of  ^freat 
complexity,  and  requires  the  nicest  ad^justmente  in  order  to  work  witn  harmony  and 
efficiency,  '  p.  IT.  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  profession  in  which  empincism 
prevails  to  ti  mil  an  extent  as  in  teaching."  p.  18.  "Schools  which  employ  forty 
teaehetfli  reqniri^  the  entire  time  of  a  superintendent,"  p.  31.  "The  sense  of 'justice 
ia  atron^  evi^n  \\\  the  case  of  vicious  children,"  p.  55.  "The  general  appearance  of 
a  school  wkilt  pjipils  are  ent<»ring  or  leaving  a  house,  is  a  very  fair  indication  of  the 
managing  iiliiTity  of  the  responsible  heatl."  p.  59.  "Perpetual  interference  in 
minor  mattrr^.  \vhich  will  usually  work  their  own  cure,  is  a  capital  fault  in  school 
managenii'iit/ '  p.  71. 

llie  fn^ttiiient  of  the  'woman  question."  p.  47,  is  eminently  sensible.  The 
tfixt-book  qui'stion  on  p.  63.  suits  us,  and  we  say  to  it«  discussion.  Amen!  Mr. 
Payne  do^^n  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  join  the  demagogues  in  their  howl  against  pu  b- 
lifihers,  liwt  f^uys.  "The  prosperity  of  American  schools  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  pnterpriw^  Liiid  liberality  of  American  publishers.  *  *  *"  The  sub-heads  on 
'*diemi«?(ion  ol  teachers."  p.  74,  and  "granting  of  testimonials."  p.  75.  contain  the 
only  pn>j>or  iulvice;  "either  refuse  toigrant  such  papers  or  tell  the  whole  truth." 

In  the  ppat*'  ullotted  us.  we  cannot  pretend  even  to  mention  the  characteristic, 
of  this  book  tliat  render  it  valuable.  Every  man  in  our  profession  should  read  its 
*rhe  di?tiiil(;rl  instructions  for  conducting  gradation,  promotion,  etc..  vdll  of  course, 
be  suggotivr  to  most.  Aakon  Govk. 

Tht  Ba-air  Bix&k  of  the  Household.     New  York:  Harper  6-  Brothers.     Sold  in  Chica 

go,  hy  Jamen,  McClurg  &-  Co..  pp.  226.  price,  JJil.OO. 

Hfii-  \ivy'  twenty-five  chapters  treating  of  the  following  topics  :  Marriage. 
h^tablishiiii'iiU.  Servants,  House- Keeping,  Children,  Home-Life.  Company.  These 
i»ubjectH. — arid  none  are  more  important, — are  generally  treated  justly  and  with 
good  nmm'.  ili^-re  is  matt<?r  well  worth  the  careful  study  of  young  people  of  both 
i^exeH.  and  csp'tjially  of  those  who  find  themselves  at  tne  head  of  a  household,  or 
with  miiU  !i  ?^ituation  in  prospect.  We  note  but  little  to  criticise  unfavorably, 
except  the  iiitiniation  that  a  man  may  possess  ^^/»^-fr,  p.  152,  and  the  very  sweeping 
and  fl*^iiHelesrf  tvmarks  concerning  Corporal  Punishment,  on  pp.  206 — 210. 

Whon  we  have  named  the  publishers,  we  need  say  no  more  about  the  mechanic- 
al execution  ot'  the  book. 
A  First  Cinie  in  English  Grammar,  for  Beginners,     By  T.  R.  ViCKROY.  St.  Louis: 

Publif«hisl  by  the  Polytechnic  Publishing  Company. 
A  Sec^ttd  Cirife  m  English  Grammar,  for  the  Fifth   Year  or  Grade.     By  T.  R.  ViCK- 

Ruv.  SL  Ik:hus:     Published  by  the  Polytechnic  Publishing  Company. 

riirsr  liulf  books  present  themselves  to  the  public  in  a  very  attractive  form. — 
attnu  tivi'.  not  iT-om  any  real  beauty,  but  from  the  burden-lifting  suggested  by  the 
sight  or  tlii-ni. 

Within  the  neat  covers  are  to  be  found,  only  sixty  pages  in  the  "First,"  and 
Mixty-four  hi  { hi^  "Second  Circle, ' '  Children  are  no  fonder  of  bearing  heavy  burdens 
than  are  p!iii»li'  of  mature  yeara.  and  the  first  si^ht  of  the  big.  heavy  book  often 
creat<\'^  a  diNliki^  which  is  rarely  overcome.  Halt  a  dozen  such  as  these,  however, 
might  W  ^  urrh'd  in  the  overcoat  or  cloak  pocket,  thus  leaving  no  fear  of  loss  in  the 
unow-ilrift^  in  case  of  an  accident,  and  still  thero  would  be  plenty  of  room  for  the 
aii  sorts  tf  things  besides. 

ThU  is  a  itiatter  of  no  little  importance,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our 
colleges,  even  the  best  of  them,  are  using  the  little  text- books.  Pages  of  classic 
lore  are  now  d{>*te  up  in  small  parcels. 

"A  FirMt  Circle."  the  author  tells  us.  is  designed  to  conduct  the  beginner 
tiirough  tlie  tii-Mt  stages  of  the  technical  study  of  language:  but  it  requires  only  a 
glaiirt>  itt  th(*  tuhle  of  contents  to  see  that  the  road  is  rather  a  rugged  one. 

'I  ht'  itriiiTiirement  is  faulty  in  the  extreme.  The  first  chapter  opens  with  an 
mliiiinil»l<'  IrsHGn  on  objects  and  words,  then  follows  a  great  deal  of  syntax,  several 
chapter>t  devoted  to  punctuation  and  capitals,  and  a  little  seasoning  of  etymolog)*. 
A  fiur  knowletige  of  words  and  their  uses,  should  always  be  acquired  before  the 
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rfodj  of  .ej^ntax  is  V^n.  and,  though  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  the  book,  it  is 
irwry  eritlent  that  it  i?*  not  jjood  for  beginners. 

"ASecond  rircle,"  \^  an  excellent  treatise  on  etymology,  and  should  really 
t&ke  the  pliU'e  of  the  Hrst^  The  chapter  on  number  is  one  of  tne  best  ever  written. 
\i  ii  pleasant  to  hut  certuiti  Oiiit  one  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  a  thing;  and 


jfere  the  ^hulent  will  be  pKiised  to  learn  that  just  sixteen  nouns  ending  in  the 
*rafid  of/  ^.hangr^  to  :%  ana  siHfix  es ;  for  the  plural;  that  eight  have  double 
pluraL*:  that  twenty  do  not  tiike  s  in  the  plural;  that  twelve  do  not  drop  s  in  the 
singular;  and  that  nine  have  irregular  plurals. 

The  chapter  on  render  is  good.  also.  The  author  has  taken  great  pains  to 
make  his  sentences  illustrative  by  putting  into  them  words,  not  in  general  use,  but 
of  much  import,  nevertheless.  Pupils  who  study  this  chapter  will  be  amazed  to 
learn  that  a  dauphin  is  not  a  fish,  and  'CcvcX  gajfer  and  gammer  are  not  inhabitants 
of  fairy  land. 

It  is.  however,  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  many  abstruse  terms  used, 
which  tend  to  confuse,  rather  than  to  enlighten.  Simplicity  in  the  use  of  words, 
08  well  as  in  construction,  always  gives  strength,  and  renders  a  subject  eas^  of 
comprehension.  The  following  are  absolutely  objectionable: — Entity;  cognition; 
cognizes:  energy;  (as  here  used)  externalizes*;  and  others.  The  mind  of  a  child 
has  been  compared,  and  not  inaptly,  to  a  sponge.  It  will  absorb  a  certain  amount 
of  a  certain  kind^  and  no  more,  and  nothing  else. 

As  the  books  do  not  treat  of  comparative  philology,  the  introduction  of  Ger- 
man words  is  defensible,  only  on  the  ground  that  many  German  children  attend 
the  public  schools  in  the  cities,  and  they,  of  course,  will  be  benefited. 

The  author  should  rearrange  his  work,  and  give  to  the  public  more  of  what 
ought  to  be  called  arcs,  until  the  circle  is  complete. 

History  of  the  World.    By  J.  D.  Quackenbo.s.     New  York:    D.  Appi.eton  &  Co. 
Tliis  is  a  volume  of  474  pp.     It  is  firmly  bound,  and  in  general  is  well  con- 
structed mechanically.    The  engravings  are  numerous,  good,  and  instructive. 

The  text  is  so  arranged  that  contemporaneous  periods  in  the  history  of  difter- 
ent  nations  are  successively  presented.  Attention  is  not  confined  to  a  single  nation 
until  it  has  completed  its  career,  and  then  to  another  occupying  the  same  in- 
terval of  time,  until  it  has  accomplished  it«  destiny.  An  effort  is  made  to  have  the 
pupil  catch  a  glance  of  the  whole,  and  see  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  whei-e 
me  pa^s  come  in  contact. 

The  date  groups,  found  at  the  close  of  many  chapters,  are  exceedingly  helpful. 
They  give  contemporaneous  event*  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  seen  at  a  single 
glance.  See  pp.  86,  97,  127,  etc.  There  are  also  numerous  tables  of  kings,  em- 
peror«,  etc.,  and  many  excellent  maps. 

The  text  is  lively,  abounding  in  anecdote.  The  book,  indeed,  is  exceedingly 
readable,  and  since  the  most  important  purpose  that  the  school  course  subserves  is 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  future  reading,  this  must  count  heavily  in  its  favor.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  text  needs  especial  commendation.  This  author  dwells  with  more  ful- 
ness than  most  authors  upon  the  peculiar  customs  of  ancient  people, — their  houses, 
apparel,  manner  of  life,  etc. 

The  book  has  defects,  probably.  Strange  would  be  the  book  that  has  them  not. 
The  rnicial  test — the  use  in  the  class-room— may  determine  them.  Our  less  careful 
examination  develops  no  serious  faults,  and  w^e  are  free  te  say  that  the  book  pleases  us. 

Tlie  western  agent  is  C.  E.  Lane.  117  and  119  State  St.,  Chicago. 
Graded  Lessons  in  English.     By  Alonzo  Heed  and  Bhainerd  Kellogg.     New 
Vork:    Clark  &  Maynxrd. 

This  book  is  in  the  direction  in  which  ^ammars  have  tended  of  late — it  pro- 
pts^s  to  teach  pupils  how  •"to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly  by 
barinfj  them  speak  and  write  it  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher. 

It  is  small,  containing  but  143  pp.,  but  it  has  more  helpful  work  than  many  a 
■'grammar"  of  four  times  its  size. 

We  note  the  following  points  in  it«  favor: 

1-    It  contains  an  immense  amount  of  practical  work. 
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2.    llie  lessons  are  simple  and  progressive,  and  begin  where  the  pupil  ftndt« 
the  lan^iagre — with  the  sentence. 

8.     A  simple  system  of  analyzing  is  presented. 

4.  Punetiiation  is  introduced,  and  the  more  general  rules  are  given  and  illun- 
trated;  errors  in  use  of  modifiers,  etc.,  are  corrected. 

5,  <)rai  lessons  suggesting  methods  of  introducing  various  subjects  are  given. 
AddresH  Abram  Brown.  56  Madison  St.,*,Chicago,  enclosing  25  cents,  and  yoa 

will  rci^eive  a  specimen  copy. 


The  iVati&nal  Sunday  School  Teacher  is  ju-^t  such  a  help  as  all  Sunday-School 
Teachers  need  The  general  articles  are  good  and  very  instructive ;  the  editorials  are 
crisp  and  sparkling,  and  the  lessons  are  very  carefully  prepaKj^.  Edited  by  M.  C. 
Hazard,  an<J  puhlished  at  147  and  149  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago^   price,  $1.50  per  year 
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If  yon  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use.  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen.  gret 

k,  nor  \n'  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink.  put  up  in  tive-pral- 

lon  canf*;  priiie,  $6.25  per  can.     Any  thing  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will.  l>' 
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Miippli**d  to  tt^at'hers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  ortlers 
intrutit^^d  to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  a-s  soon  as  ix^ssible. 
If  you  wiint  catalogues  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  lx>ok  that  you  have 
been  tryin^^  -^sithout  success  to  procure,  try  us.     Maxwell <fe  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

■"A  complete  Pictorial  history  of  the  times." — "The  best,  cheapest,  and  most 
mici'eHt;fnl  liiinilv  paper  in  the  Union."    Harper's  Weekly.     Illustrated. 

Notii^s  o/  i)ie  Press. — Harper's  Weekly  is  the  ablest  and  most  powerful  illustrated 
periodical  published  in  this  country.  Its  editorials  are  scholarly  and  convincing-, 
and  carry  intu;h  weight.  Its  illustrations  of  current  events  are  full  and  fresh,  and 
are  prepiirMtl  by  our  best  designers.  With  a  circulation  of  150,000,  the  Weekly  is 
rcEid  by  at  l^'Sist.  half  a  million  persons,  and  its  influence  as  an  organ  of  opinion  is 
Him]ily  tremijndous.  The  W^^'^-^/v  maintains  a  positive  position,  and  expi'e.sses  de- 
cidfil  views  f>n  political  and  social  problems. — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 

Its  article*!  are  models  of  high-toned  discussion,  and  its  pictorial  i  llu  stmt  ion  .s 
iin^  otti^H  eoiToborative  arg^uments  of  no  small  force. — N.  Y  Examiner  and  Chronicle. 

M»  piipern  upon  existent  questions  and  its  inimitable  cartoons  help  to  mould  tho 
sentimoMt'^  of  tlie  country. — Pittsburgh  Commercial. 

Harper  s  Weekly  stands  at  the  head  of  illustrated  journals  in  the  United  States, 
in  eirculatinn.  editorial  ability,  and  pictorial  illustration. — Ladies'  Repository,  Cin- 
Hnuiili, 

rh:i£ MS.— Postage  free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States.  Harper's 
Weeki-v,  one  year,  $4.00.  $4.00  includes  prepayment  of  U.  S.  postage  by  the  pub- 
lishers* 

fiotit*^'  white  dress  shirts  made  from  New  York  mills  muslin,  and  fine  bosom 
And  cuttk  ut  $1.50  each^  A  saving  also  of  $5  to  $lS  on  gents'  business  and  dress 
suits  fn:>ni  \>x\t\^^  now  current  among  exclusive  merchant  tailors. 

Larlii\^  firess  making  executed  to  order  in  the  most  fashionable  and  substantial 
manner.  Fitzwilltam  &  Sons. 

Bloomington.  111.,  Feb.,  1876. 

PhotoyTHphs  in  all  the  popular  modem  stvles,  at  prices  to  suit  the  times,  at 
109  W.  Jefteraon  St.,  Bloomington,  HI.  "  J.  R.  Tankersley. 
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PSYCHOLOGY— IV. 
f(A  

First  Division  of  the  Sj^'rpns : — Let  us  now  consider  the  first  division 
of  the  Intellectual  Powers,  that  is  the  Presentative  Power.  A  very  com- 
mon name  for  this  power  is  Sense- perception,  or  Perception.  It  is  the  power 
which  the  mind  has  of  knowing,  or  taking  cognizance  of,  the  material  world 
aboQt  us.  Material  bodies  have  certain  qualities,  such  as  size,  form,  weight, 
color,  and  the  mind  possesses  the  power  of  knowing  or  perceiving  them. 
And  this  is  the  Presentative  Power. 

U^  of  the  word  Perceptian. — ^This  word  is  used  bj  different  writers  to 
designate  three  different  things  :  First,  the  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it 
takes  knowledge  of  material  objects ;  Second,  the  act  of  taking  such  knowledge 
at  any  one  time ;  Third,  the  knowledge  thus  had.  For  examples,  I  may 
say,  "The  faculty  of  perception  is  the  same  as  the  Presentative  Power ;" 
"My  perception  of  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  was  several  times  repeated ;" 
"I  acquired  a  clear  perception  of  the  color  of  the  lily."  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton helps  us  by  calling  this  last  a  ^^percept.'*  He  would  say  that  the  per^ 
titptite  faculty y  in  the  act  of  perception ^  acquires  a  percept. 

The  Pre»tntative  Potcer  earliest  exercised — ^The  first  kind  of  knowledge 
acquired  by  children  is  a  knowledge  of  material  objects.  They  learn,  first 
of  all,  to  use  their  senses, — that  is,  they  learn  to  look  and  listen,  and  feel 
vith  their  hands,  etc.  It  is  by  this  exercise  that  the  mind  is  first  awakened 
into  activity.  This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  is  first  done.  It  is  not 
wise,  therefore,  to  set  children  at  work  upon  lessons  requiring  very  much 
reasoning,  or  only  needing  to  be  remembered.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  use  their  eyes  and  ears,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense,  and  should  be 
uded  and  guided  in  this  use. 

Tvoo  elements  in  perception. — Perception  is  a  knowing,  and  there  are 
thaefore  two  things  involved  in  it,  namely,  the  mind  that  knows,  and  the 
tiung  which  is  known.     These  are  sometimes  called  the  mt  and  the  not-me^ 
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or  the  fyo  and  nowego.  The  ine  is  always  the  mind  that  knows ;  the  nohme 
may  be  some  external  object  entirely  separated  from  the  mind  or  body,  or  it 
may  be  the  body  itself  or  parts  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  perception 
without  the  presence  of  both  these  elements.  And  not  only  must  they  both 
be  present,  but  the  nohme  must  directly  affect  the  we,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  known  to  the  latter  some  of  the  qualities  of  the  former. 

Perveption  Immediate. — The  knowledge  which  wo  get  in  perception  is 
of  the  kind  called  intuitive,  that  is,  it  comes  directly.  The  mind  is  not  re- 
quired to  learn  first  one  thing,  and  then  another  as  a  consequence  of  this, 
aud  iiiuilly  to  get  at  the  qualities  or  facts  learned  through  perception  Bni 
these  ijualities  and  facts  are  learned  directly  and  immediately. 

Sttisation  precedes  Perceptifm. — In  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  it  was 
stated  that,  in  order  to  have  a  perception,  the  not-me  must  in  some  way  af- 
fect the  me.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  what  is  called  Sensation, 
The  body  is  furnished  with  little  white  filaments  called  nerves,  which  coni- 
muiiieate  with  the  brain,  and  other  nerve  centers.  Some  of  these  nerves 
are  of  Buch  character  that,  when  touched  by  some  external  substance,  thej 
eonvcy  to  the  mind  a  sensation  or  feeling.  Some  of  these  sensations  are 
painful,  others  are  agreeable.  After  some  experience,  the  mind  learns  that 
tlic^e  sensations  are  produced  by  outward  objects.  Besides,  it  learns  what 
objects  tliey  are  that  produce  certain  recognized  sensations.  Thus,  after  a 
time,  every  sensation  is  accompanied  by  a  perception,  or  a  knowledge.  For 
an  example,  a  dry  goods  dealer  feels  a  certain  sensation  in  his  lingers  on 
parsing  them  over  a  certain  piece  of  cloth.  On  examination  he  finds  that 
that  clutli  is  velvet.  He  then  associates  that  sensation  with  velvet  cloth, 
and  the  next  time  he  feels  the  sensation,  even  in  the  dark,  he  decides  at 
once  that  it  comes  from  velvet.  In  this  case,  the  feeling  is  a  sensation,  and 
(he  knowledge  that  velvet  produces  it  is  a  perception. 

i^i'nejxtion  a  simple  Act. — Perception  is  properly  a  simple  act,  but  some 
complex  mental  operations  have  been  called  by  the  same  name.  Many  times 
we  determine  the  qualities  of  external  objects  by  a  sort  of  reasoning  process. 
For  example,  I  see  a  piece  of  ice,  and  without  touching  it,  conclude  that  it 
is  cold.  I  infer  that  this  quality  of  coldness  belongs  to  the  ice,  because  in 
time  past  I  have  by  actual  touching  found  that  ice  was  cold.  With  closed 
eyes  1  lay  my  hand  on  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  conclude  that  it  is  velvet,  and 
posscsi^tis  certain  unperceived  qualities,  because  I  remember  that  velvet, 
whieh  I  have  previously  touched,  possessed  such  qualities.  I  hear  a  sound 
from  a  distance,  and  I  say  it  comes  from  a  bell,  not  because  1  perceive  the 
bell  directly,  but  because  I  have  known  that  such  sounds  usually  come  from 
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bells.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  in  order  that  I  may  draw  these  inferenc- 
es, I  must  learn  something  by  actual,  direct  perception,  I  must  look  at  the 
ice,  and  by  direct  perception  mark  its  lights  and  shades,  before  I  can  feel 
sure  that  it  is  that  cold  body.  I  must  put  my  hand  on  the  velvet,  and  hj 
direct  perception  feel  its  peculiar  softness,  or  I  cannot  infer  that  it  is  of  silken 
texture.  But  I  do  not  directly  perceive  the  coldness  of  the  ice  by  the  sight, 
nor  the  material  of  the  velvet  by  the  touch. 

Sensations  beloni/  to  the  Soul  or  Me^  but  come  thrrmyh  the  Boily. — Sen- 
sations are  experiences  of  the  mind  or  soul.  The  sensation  of  glossy  soft- 
Dess  is  not  in  the  velvet :  the  sensation  of  cold  is  not  in  the  ice,  both  are  in 
the  WW.  They  are  affections,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  of  the  mind  experienc- 
ing them  ;  just  as  the  emotions  of  joy  or  sorrow  are.  Material  objects  have 
DO  sensations  as  we  use  the  word. 

But  the  mind  experiences  these  sensations  only  through  bodily  organs. 
We  can  only  experience  heat  or  cold,  sweetness  or  sourness,  through  the 
nerves  that  are  adapted  to  convey  them  to  the  mind.  A  soul  unconnected 
with  a  body  could  not  be  affected  in  this  way.  Herein  the  sensations  differ 
from  the  spiritual  emotions,  such  as  joy,  sorrow,  etc.,  which  are  affections  of 
tlie  mind  independently  of  the  body.  Sensations  then  belong  to  the  mind 
ts  connected  with  the  body. 

(^taUttes  of  Bodies. — Through  the  Presentative  Power,  we  become  ac- 
quamted  with  external  objects.  But  we  leani  them  only  by  their  qualities. 
Our  percepts  are  all  derived  from  these  qualities.  Of  the  substance 
of  material  bodies  we  know  nothing  and  can  learn  nothing.  I  know 
ice  by  its  brilliancy,  its  exhibition  of  light  and  shade,  its  low  temper- 
ature, its  being  formed  of  water,  etc.  These  qualities,  and  such  as  these, 
are  all  1  know  of  it. 

Hoic  Classed. — ^The  qualities  by  which  we  know  objects  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  Some  of  them  are,  as  we  view  them,  essential  to  the 
Tery  existence  of  material  bodies.  As  we  understand  matter,  we  cannot 
eoDceive  it  as  being  without  these  qualities.  For  example,  every  material 
body  must  have  some  size,  some  form,  some  situation.  If  any  one  should 
attempt  to  describe  some  body  without  any  one  of  these  qualities,  we  should 
at  once  pronounce  the  description  false,  and  the  things  described  impossible. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  such  qualities  as  color,  weight,  hardness^ 
etc.  Bodies  might  exist  without  these.  For  example,  bodies  in  the  dark 
ba?e  no  color ;  bodies  away  from  the  influence  of  other  bodies  have  no 
weight,  etc. 

Names  of  Divisions. — Qualities  of  the  first  kind  have  usually  been  called 
Primary  Qualities,  and  those  of  the  other  class.  Secondary  Qualities. 

Richard  Edwards. 
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THE  OLD  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


Whatever  else  to  the  night  has  gone — 
The  night  that  shall  never  know  a  dawn — 
It  stands  undimmed  in  my  memory  still, 
The  old  brown  school-house  on  the  hill. 

I  see  the  briers  beside  the  door. 

The  rocks  where  we  played  at  "keeping  store," 

The  steps  we  dug  in  the  bank  below. 

And  the  ' 'bear- track"  trod  in  the  winter  snow. 

The  comer  brick  on  the  chimney  lies 
Just  as  it  did  to  my  boyish  eyes; 
And  in  dreams  I  throw  the  stones  again 
I  threw  at  the  toppling  brick  in  vain. 

I 

The  names  on  the  weather-boards  are  part 
Of  the  sacred  treasure  of  my  heart; 
Some  yet  a  place  with  the  earth -sounds  keep; 
And  some  in  the  halls  of  silence  sleep. 

I  hear  the  growl,  from  his  central  lair, 
Of  the  swiftest  boy  who  stood  for  "bear;" 
And  the  sound  brings  back  the  joy  and  glow 
Of  the  chase  around  the  ring  of  snow. 

Often  again  in  thought  I  slide 
On  the  stone-boat  down  the  long  hillside; 
The  breathless  speed  and  the  dizzy  reel 
And  the  wind  in  my  lifted  hair  I  feel. 

Ah  me!  There  are  spots  that  hold  my  dead 
In  a  sleep  unstirred  by  memory's  tread; 
And  many  a  scene  of  life's  triumph  lies 
Deep  in  the  mists  that  never  rise. 

The  things  of  rapture  and  things  of  tears 
Are  hidden  within  the  vail  of  years ; 
But  the  old  brown  school-house  on  the  hill — 
It  stands  undimmed  in  my  memory  still. 

— Michigan  Teacher. 
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TilE  tlRADED  SYSTEM— II. 

R^iirriDg  to  the  illuiitration  of  the  closely  graded  school,  with  its  par- 
titions and  bolted  doors,  I  will  make  but  a  single  alteration,  and  that  should 
consist  in  keeping  the  doors  opened.  In  each  room  is  found  a  teacher  of 
whom  certain  results  are  required  in  the  pursuit  of  methods  which  are  of 
her  own  adoption.  Among  the  smaller  pupils  there  are  several  classes  in  each 
room.  Through  these  classes,  and  through  the  open  doors,  there  is  a  con- 
stant stream  of  the  brighter  pupils,  or  those  more  favored  by  home  influ. 
enees,  moving  steadily  onward.  The  intervals  between  classes,  and  between 
the  highest  class  of  one  room  and  the  lowest  class  of  the  next  room,  are 
short  and  easily  passed.  At  different  stages  in  the  course  of  the  stream,  it 
poasesses  different  volume,  sometimes  embracing  within  its  limits  whole 
classes,  at  other  times  narrowed  to  a  few  who  move  more  rapitily.  Some 
drift  into  the  eddies,  but  by  a  little  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
thej  are  brought  finally  into  the  current.  At  seasons  of  flood,  when  un- 
wonted pressure  is  felt  upon  the  stream,  the  banks  may  be  overflowed,  and 
wme  are  left  in  pools  to  stagnate,  unless  special  attention  be  given  to  th  e 
cutting  of  channels  for  their  release.  The  freer  the  flow  of  the  stream  the 
less  danger  of  stagnation. 

To  drop  the  figure— the  pupils  who  are  capable  of  more  rapid  advance- 
ment than  their  class-mates,  pass  into  the  next  class  above,  and  by  so  doing 
twaken  the  ambition  of  those  whom  they  have  overtaken,  so  that  they  carry 
with  them,  into  the  next  class,  some  one  who  might  otherwise  have  remained 
sluggish  till  their  course  was  completed.     The  places  they  have  left  are 
filled  by  the  brighter  element  of  the   class   below.     By  the  transfer  of  the. 
better  pupils,  those  remaining  find  themselves  in  advance  of  those  who  have 
been  transferred  to  their  ranks,  and  they  may  feel  the  influence  of  that 
spirit,  which  has  brought  to  their  class  the  better  part  of  the  class  below 
A  practical  difficulty  is  suggested  in  the  case  of  rooms  so  filled  that  room 
cittDot  be  found  for  the  transfer  from  below.     This  difficulty  is  easily  solved 
by  perroitting  the  teacher  to  anticipate   the  work   of  the  next  grade.     Her 
pupili  thus  move  forward  in  studies  though  not  in  rooms.     As  soon  as  the 
way  is  opened,  the  pupils  pass  over  the  classes  whose  work  they  have  antici- 
pit^d,  and  are  not  at  all   delayed  in  the  general  course.     Indeed,  this  ap- 
L-arent   delay  may  prove  a   means  of  more   rapid   advancement,  in   that  it 
iffords  the  teacher  a  little  variety  in  her  work,  and  incites  her  to  compare 
Tifsnlu?  with  the  teacher  next  above   her.     Instances  are  not  at  all  rare  in 
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which  teachers  of  lower  rooms  have  carried  their  pupils  entirely  beyond 
those  of  the  next  room  above.  Since  this  remark  brings  me  to  a  considera- 
tion of  our  own  work  under  a  graded  system,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying 
that  in  the  main,  our  own  schools  are  an  illustration  of  what  is  sketched 
above.  To  those  who  wonder  how  we  can  promote  by  classes  or  by  grades, 
at  any  time  in  the  year,  and  without  regard  to  promotions  in  grades  above 
— ^it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our  room  limits  have  no  relation  to  grade  limits. 
The  pressure  for  room  is  always  from  below,  while  withdrawals  from  school 
are  almost  invariably  from  above.  Thus  frequent  opportunity  is  given  for 
transfer  upward,  but  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  promotion  from  grade  to 
grade  that  such  opportunity  for  transfer  be  available.  It  sometimes  occurs 
that  the  teacher  of  a  room  carries  her  pupils  through  two  grades  before  an 
opportunity  for  transfer  comes.  Sometimes  the  pressure  from  below  for 
vacant  space  above  takes  away  the  pupils  of  a  teacher  before  half  the  work 
of  a  grade  is  completed.  Transfers  from  room  to  room  are  made  when  va- 
cancies occur — ^promotions  from  grade  to  grade  in  study  are  made  when  the 
pupils  have  completed  the  work  of  their  grade.  And  right  here  comes  the 
criticism:  "This  course  must  involve  a  frequent  change  of  teachers."  In 
exceptional  cases  it  is  true,  but  the  exceptions  are  found  in  the  lowest  grades 
from  which  pupils  are  passed  upward  to  make  room  for  the  crowd  of  appli- 
cants below.  Even  in  these  cases  the  chances  are  about  equal,  that  the 
transfer  will  be  from  a  poorer  to  a  better  teacher,  and  in  cases  where  equal 
ability  exists,  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  child  that  he  is  promoted  is  an 
incentive  to  greater  effort.  But  in  the  main,  change  of  teachers  under  this 
flexible  system  is  no  more  frequent  than  under  the  system  of  uniform  time 
for  promotion  with  a  single  exception  to  be  noted  hereafter.  The  time  re- 
quired to  pass  through. any  grade  is  for  the  average  pupil  a  constant  quan- 
tity -  six  months,  eight  months,  or  ten  months.  The  time  the  pupil  spends 
with  the  teacher  is  the  same,  whether  the  grade  be  entered  in  September, 
or  November,  or  March.  The  time  of  promotion  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  length  of  time  the  pupil  remains  under  the  same  teacher.  In 
the  course  of  eight  years,  about  the  average  time  required  to  complete  our 
Primary  and  Grammar  Courses,  ten  changes  of  teachers  are  probable.  The 
number  of  changes  is  the  same  whether  the  changes  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  middle,  or  at  any  other  time  of  the  school  year.  In  the  ex- 
treme case  of  annual  promotion,  changes  are  made  as  often  as  promotion 
occurs,  which  is  once  each  year  and  at  a  fixed  time.  No  provision  is  made 
for  exceptionally  bright  classes,  or  exceptionally  excellent  teachers,  making 
it  possible  to  pass  a  grade  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time.     Right  here  the 
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flexible  system  has  decided  advantage,  and  this  is  the  exception  alluded  to 
above.  Manj  instances  have  occurred  in  our  schools  of  the  passing  whole 
classes  through  two  grades  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  completion  of  one. 
>lanj  individual  instances  may  be  cited  of  pupils  who  have  completed  three 
grades  in  the  time  allotted  to  one  without  injury  to  themselves,  and  with 
profit  to  the  classes  through  which  they  have  passed.  Within  the  limits  of 
a  course  of  study  requiring  eight  years  for  its  completion  by  the  average 
pupil,  we  have  twenty-eight  classes  varying  in  distance  from  one  month  or 
two  months  in  the  very  lowest  grades,  to  three  months  or  five  months  in  the 
highest  grades.  Pupils  failing  in  promotion  when  examined  with  the  highest 
class  in  a  grade,  fall  back  in  their  course  but  a  little  time,  since  the  class 
into  which  they  drop  is  but  a  short  time  in  the  rear.  With  the  knowledge 
of  this  fact  before  the  examiner,  he  is  not  tempted  to  put  forward  those 
poorly  prepared  as  he  might  in  sympathy  do,  if  the  interval  was  a  year  or 
even  six  months.  The  good  of  the  individual  pupil  may  be  best  subserved 
by  a  little  more  thorough  preparation.  The  discouragement  to  those  who 
fail  is  far  less  when  the  hope  of  another  trial  is  not  long  deferred.  A  pupil 
absent  for  a  month  or  two  on  account  of  sickness  finds  a  class  at  the  point 
reached  by  his  class  at  the  time  of  his  leaving.  He  is  not  subjected  to  the 
mortification  of  going  back  several  months  in  his  work,  nor  under  the  neces- 
sity of  overtasking  his  strength  that  he  may  make  up  lost  studies.  The 
steps  from  class  to  class  are  so  easily  taken  that  many  pupils  are  encour- 
aged to  try  for  more  rapid  advancement  than  they  would  think  of  attempt- 
ing if  the  work  of  six  months  or  a  year  must  be  anticipated.  The  advan- 
tages of  gradation  and  classification  are  too  apparent  to  need  further  disous- 
sioo  —  and  such  flexibility  as  prevails  in  our  system,  and  the  system  of  St. 
Louis,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  ours,  certainly  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
danger  of  injury  to  individual  pupils 

There  are  a  few  cases  that  call  for  discretion  in  administration  of  even 
the  most  flexible  system.  Occasionally,  a  class  of  disheartened  ones  settles 
down  into  sheer  indifference  or  despair.  Such  a  class  should  be  broken  up 
and  its  members  distributed  to  other  classes.  A  very  few  pupils  are  found 
of  defective  intellect.  To  such  no  harm  can  accrue  if  they  are  passed  with 
the  class  into  which  they  fell  upon  entering,  without  the  formality  of  exam- 
ination At  least  a  pretended  examination  will  suffice.  Others  are  found 
of  advanced  years  and  limited  opportunities,  who  can  spend  but  part  of  a 
year  in  study.  Such  are  admitted  without  registry,  and  no  record  is  kept 
of  their  class  standing.  They  recite  with  such  classes  as  they  prefer,  and 
spend  the  whole,  or  part  of  the  day  in  school,  as  they  may  choose.     To 
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those,  who  bj  reason  of  feeble  health,  are  unable  to  take  the  full  coarse, 
permits  are  issued  upon  physicians'  certificates  for  half-time  study.  These 
cases  soem  to  cover  all  exceptions  that  need  to  be  provided  for,  and  they 
are  very  rare. — SupU  FickanTs  Report. 

Concladed  from  last  number. 


ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS.— VI. 

i^         . — 

Reading,  Spelling  and  Writing  of  the  first  grade  are  the  subjects  of  this 
and  X\w  succeeding  paper.  They  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  difficult  to 
treat  of  them  separately.  Language-work  and  printing  also  come  in  close 
connection,  but  they  must  be  considered  in  a  future  article. 

iM  J  object  is  not  to  present  several  theories  of  teaching,  to  compare  one 
with  another,  and  to  discuss  their  respective  excellences,  but  rather  to  give 
you  ^  plain,  practical  plan  of  teaching  beginners  in  these  subjects,— -one 
which  ig  easily  understood,  of  easy  practice,  and  adapted  to  most  of  the 
text^books  used  in  our  schools. 

Tnko  the  First  Reader  and  turn  to  the  page  containing  the  first  reading 
lesson.  There  may  be  two,  three,  or  four  different  words  upon  the  page. 
Some  books  will  have  many  more.  Take  the  first  word  of  the  page,  and 
place  it  in  print  upon  your  black  board.  If  it  is  the  word  cat^  you  can  talk 
with  the  pupils  about  the  cat  at  home,  can  show  them  the  picture  of  a  cat 
in  the  book,  and  by  association  in  a  short  time  they  will  know  the  word  cat 
on  the  board  and  in  the  book. 

Next,  teach  them  the  names  of  the  letters  of  this  word  so  that  they  can  say 
them  iTi  any  order  you  may  point  to  them  in  the  word,  or  as  you  may  have 
theDi  plueed  separately  upon  the  board.  Show  them  that  their  spelling  is 
the  giving  of  the  names  of  the  letters  in  order  as  placed  in  the  word. 

Take  time  to  do  this  work  well.  When  it  is  well  done,  place  the  word 
in  nice  script  upon  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  board  and  let  it  remain  there. 

Show  the  pupils  the  difference  between  the  script  and  print  letters,  and 
show  them  it  is  easier  to  make  and  join  the  former.  As  the  two  kinds  of 
letters  are  so  nearly  alike  in  most  instances,  it  does  not  take  much  longer 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  read  them  both  quite  as  readily  as  either  one. 

CtJiitinue  this  work  word  by  word  with  constant  reviews  of  former  words 
until  fifty  words  are  thoroughly  taught.  Do  not  take  any  words  outside  of 
the  text-book,  nor  in  a  different  order  from  the  arrangement  there.  Do  not 
teach    a  letter   until   you   have  a   word   containing   it.       Some   teachers. 
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fiodbg  tbart^  in  the  school-room » think  they  must  use  them,  whether  or  not  they 
ire  intended  to  accompany  the  text-book  used  in  the  school.  Such  charts  may 
be  used  in  reviews  a^  far  as  the  words  conform  to  the  ones  of  the  book,  but 
one  set  of  words  should  not  bo  taught  from  the  book,  and  another  set  from 
tie  chari.  It  is  better  to  make  a  chart  upon  the  blackboard  of  the  words 
(^f  ih^  Reader  as  fast  as  they  arc  taught.  If  there  is  not  black  board  enough 
in  the  school- room,  you  can  get  printing  paper  and  colored  crayon,  or  green 
curtain  paper  and  white  crayon,  at  a  slight  expense,  and  make  all  of  the 
thartft  necessary  for  your  work.  If  there  is  not  black-board  surface  suffi- 
cient, there  is  always  room  for  the  charts  of  your  own  make. 

The  words  put  down  in  script  as  fast  as  taught  should  be  arranged  in 
^phabetical  columns. 

When  the  first  fifty  words  of  the  Reader  are  taught,  they  will  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows  :      «  See  chart  1  in  May  number.) 

This  chart  can  be  used  in  many  ways.  For  pronouncing  exercises,  have 
jour  pupils  pronounce  one  column  down,  another  up,  or  one  line  across,  and 
ADotber  back.  Then  have  raiscellaneous  pronouncing,  frequently  returning 
to  any  word  not  thoroughly  learned.  At  times  let  each  pupil  hold  a  pointer 
and  strive  to  find  first  the  word  which  you  pronounce.  Let  each  pronounce 
for  the  others  to  fiud.  Soraetimes  let  each  point  to  the  words  by  columns,  and 
see  who  can  pronounce  correctly  the  greatest  number  of  words  in  a  minute. 
Vou  will  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  of  their  work  after  a  little  practice. 
Von  can  not  take  too  tnueh  pains  in  this  part  of  your  work,  and  it  would 
well  pay  to  have  another  chart  of  the  same  words  in  print. 

The  eye  must  be  tan|a^it  to  recognize  the  words  instantly.  In  our  own 
reading  we  not  only  must  be  able  to  pronounce  words  without  hesitation, 
but  in  order  to  give  good  exprewsion,  our  eyes  must  always  be  recognizing 
words  in  advance  of  the  ones*  cmr  lips  are  pronouncing.  Never  let  your 
pupils  spell  words,  nor  hesitate  to  pronounce  them,  while  reading.  Put 
away  the  books  and  have  your  pronouncing  exercises  until  your  pupils  can 
rtad  the  words  without  f^ucb   besitation. 

The  monotonous  readmg  of  young  pupils  is  almost  entirely  owing  to 
the  practice  of  spelling  words  while  reading,  or  not  knowing  them  at  sight. 
If  a  pupil  in  reading  the  sentence,  "The  man  is  old,"  does  not  know  the 
w^rd  ob^^  he  will  prolong  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  Is  while  thinking  of 
the  word  he  does  not  know. 

At  the  time  the  words  are  taught  from  the  board  in  print,  the  pupils 
must  be  made  to  understand  the  meanings  of  them,  and  the  chart  gives  an 
tipportunity  for  frc(|uent  revicwn  of  the  ideas  of  the  words. 
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Again,  the  words  can  be  used  for  spelling  exercises  by  giving  certain 
cnlumnH  to  bo  spelled  at  certain  times,  and  by  constantly  selecting  the  word^ 
that  cannot  be  spelled  quickly  and  correctly  by  all  of  the  class*  Sometimes 
it  is  well  to  assign  certain  columns  for  a  "spelling  down"  exercise.  Some- 
times let  tbo  pupils  call  upon  others  in  the  class  to  spell  what  they  think  are 
the  hard  words.  One  can  spell  a  word,  and  all  the  rest  can  repeat  the 
spelling  in  concert.  Many  young  pupils  study  the  spelling  book  contamiag 
words  thoy  will  never  use,  to  the  neglect  of  the  spelling  of  words  they  are 
diiily  using  in  their  reading  exercises. 

At  first  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  spell  the  simplest  words  bj 
sound,  and  ui  all  times  while  using  the  Reader,  the  words  of  diffiuuh  pn>- 
nunciatiun  frlmuld  be  so  spelled.  The  chart  gives  an  opportunity  tor  fre- 
(juent  review  exercises  of  this  character. 

Again,  yoii  can  point  to  different  words  and  have  the  pupils  read  short 
sentence B  as  follows: 

The  man  saw  a  fat  pig  in  the  lot. 

Do  you  see  the  cow  eat  the  hay  ? 

All  of  the  sentences  of  the  Reader  from  which  these  fifty  words  of  the 
chart  have  been  taken,  should  be  pointed  out,  and  very  many  other  combin- 
ations should  be  made.  In  a  short  time  each  pupil  will  be  ready  to  point 
out  words?  forming  sentences  for  the  others  in  the  class  to  read. 

Again,  all  of  the  words  of  the  Reader  should  be  written  by  the  pupils  : 
and  every  word  on  the  chart  should  be  nicely  written  as  a  copy,  and  they  can 
easily  be  found  as  they  are  in  alphabetical  columns. 

Now,  remember  that  all  of  these  words  are  from  the  First  Reader.  No 
outside  words  .should  be  taken,  for  this  is  the  preparatory  work  for  the  UAe 
of  the  Reader,  which  is  supposed  to  be  used  up  to  this  time  only  for  frequent 
reference. 

When  the  books  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils,  and  they  tiave 
been  taught  to  read  trom  them  well  what  they  have  already  been  taught  to 
read  from  tlie  chart,  the  working  to  a  plan  like  the  following  will  make  of 
tliem  thiuki  rs,  readers,  writers,  and  spellers. 

After  the  class  has  read,  and  before  the  pupils  take  their  seat:^,  tell 
them  to  look  at  the  advance  lesson  and  find  a  new  word.  As  all  of  the  former 
words  of  the  book  are  on  tlie  chart,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  find  the  uew 
ones.  The  .'^entenceji  containing  one  or  two  new  words  are  enough  for  an 
advance  lesKon  at  first.  Some  teachers  give  the  lesson  as  so  many  para- 
gr^iphij,  pages,  or  inches,  without  any  reference  to  the  new  work  there  ina\' 
be  in  it,     Tbere  may  not  be  a  new  word,  or  there  may   be   twenty.     The 
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new  words  should  be  printed  on  the  board,  and  the  class  should  be  called 
upon  to  pronounce  them,  and  tell  their  meaning.  If  they  cannot  do  it,  you 
mast  tell  them  how  and  what,  and  have  theui  repeat  after  you.  If  the  word 
should  be  nestSy  and  the  pupils  should  pronounce  it  //^.v,  give  a  drill  in  pho- 
nics, until  the  five  sounds  are  given  in  pronouncing.  Give  them  some  hints 
about  the  studying  of  the  thoughts  of  the  lesson,  assign  to  the  class  a  page 
or  two  of  the  book  as  you  may  select  for  a  review  lesson.  Place  the  new 
words  in  script  in  their  respective  columns,  and  let  the  pupils  take  their 
seats.  E.  L.  Wells. 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


A  (COURTEOUS  MOTHER. 


During  the  whole  of  one  of  last  summer's  hottest  days,  1  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  seated  in  a  railway  car  near  a  mother  and  four  children,  whose 
relations  with  each  other  were  so  beautiful  that  the  pleasure  of  watching 
them  was  quite  enough  to  make  one  forget  the  discomforts  of  the  journey. 

It  was  plain  that  they  were  poor  :  their  clothes  were  coarse  and  old, ' 
and  had  been  made  by  inexperienced  hands.  The  mother's  bonnet  alone 
woufd  have  been  enough  to  have  condemned  the  whole  party  on  any  of  the 
world's  thoroughfares.  I  remembered  afterward,  with  shame,  that  I  myself 
had  smiled  at  the  first  sight  of  its  antiquated  ugliness  ;  but  her  face  was  one 
which  it  gave  you  a  sense  of  rest  to  look  upon — it  was  so  earnest,  tender,  true 
and  strong.  It  had  little  comeliness  of  shape  or  color  in  it — it  was  thin  and 
pale:  she  was  not  young:  she  had  worked  hard:  she  had  evidently  been' 
much  ill;  but  I  have  seen  few  faces  which  gave  me  such  pleasure.  1  think 
she  was  the  wife  of  a  poor  clergyman  ;  and  I  think  that  clergyman  must  be 
one  of  the  Lord's  best  watchmen  of  souls.  The  children — two  boys  and  two 
girls — were  all  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  youngest  could  not  speak 
plainly.  They  had  had  a  rare  treat :  they  had  been  visiting  the  mountains 
and  they  were  talking  over  all  the  wonders  they  had  seen  with  a  glow  of  en- 
thusiastic delight  which  was  to  be  envied.  Only  a  word-for-word  record 
would  do  justice  to  their  conversation  :  no  description  could  give  any  idea 
of  it — 90  free,  so  pleasant,  so  genial,  no  interruptions,  no  contradictions  : 
and  the  mother's  part  borne  all  the  while  with  such  equal  interest  and  eager- 
ness that  no  one  not  seeing  her  face  would  dream  that  she  was  any  other 
than  an  elder  sister.  In  the  course  of  the  day  there  were  many  occasions 
when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  deny  requests,  and  to  ask  services,  especi- 
ally from  the  eldest  boy ;   but  no  young  girl  anxious  to  please  a  lover,  could 
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have  done  either  with  a  more  tender  courtesy.  She  had  her  reward  ;  for  no 
Jover  eould  have  been  more  tender  and  manly  than  this  boy  of  twelve. 
Tbeir  lunch  was  simple  and  scanty  :  but  it  had  the  grace  of  a  royal  banquet. 
At  ihc  last  the  mother  produced  with  much  glee  three  apples  and  an  orange, 
of  which  the  children  had  not  known.  All  eyes  fastened  on  the  orange. 
It  waa  evidently  a  great  rarity.  1  watched  to  see  if  this  test  would  bring  out 
aelEshne^ss,  There  was  a  little  silence ;  just  the  shade  of  a  cloud.  The  mother 
said :  ^'How  shall  1  divide  these  ?  There  is  one  for  each  of  you  :  and  1  shall 
be  beat  off  i>f  all,  for  1  expect  big  tastes  from  each  of  you." 

"  O,  give  *Annie  the  orange.  Annie  loves  oranges,"  spoke  the  elder  boy, 
with  a  sudden  air  of  a  conqueror,  and  at  the  same  time  taking  the  smallest 
and  worst  apple  himself. 

■  *  Oj  yes,  let  little  Annie  have  the  orange,"  echoed  the  second  boy,  who 
was  nine  years  old. 

"  Yes  J  Annie  may  have  the  orange,  because  that  is  nicer  than  the  apples, 
and  she  m  ti  lady,  and  her  brothers  are  gentlemen,"  said  the  mother,  quietly. 
Then  there  was  a  merry  contest  as  to  who  should  feed  the  mother  with  the 
largest  ani.i  most  frequent  mouthfuls  ]  and  so  the  feast  went  on.  Then 
Annie  jare  tended  to  want  apple,  and  exchanged  thin  golden  strips  of  or- 
ange for  bites  out  of  the  cheeks  of  Baldwins ;  and  as  I  sat  watching  her 
intently,  she  ^luddenly  fancied  she  saw  longing  in  my  face,  and  sprang  aver 
to  nie,  holding  out  a  quarter  of  an  orange,  saying,  "  Don't  you  want  a 
taste,  t<ip  r*  The  mother  smiled,  understandingly,  when  I  said,  ''No,  I 
thank  you,  dear,  generous  little  girl ;  I  don't  care  about  oranges." 

At  nuon  we  had  a  tedious  interval  of  waiting  at  a  dreary  station.  We 
Bat  for  two  hours  on  a  narrow  platform,  which  the  sun  had  scorched  till  it 
feinielt  of  hciit.  The  elder  boy — the  little  lover— -held  the  youngest  child, 
and  talked  to  her,  while  the  tired  mother  closed  her  eyes  and  rested.  Now 
and  then  he  looked  over  at  her,  and  then  back  to  the  baby,  and  at  last  he 
aiid  conti  IcQtially  to  me, 'for  we  had  become  fast  friends  by  this  time,) 
*'  Isn^t  it  funny  to  think  that  I  was  ever  so  small  as  this  baby  :  and  papa 
says  that  then  mamma  was  almost  a  little  girl  herself." 

The  two  other  children  were  toiling  up  and  down  the  railroad  track, 
picking  ox  eyes,  daisies,  buttercups  and  sorrel.  They  worked  like  beavers, 
and  soon  the  bunches  were  almost  too  big  for  their  little  hands.  Then  they 
came  running  to  give  them  to  their  mother.  "Oh,  dear,"  thought  I,  "  how 
that  poor,  tired  woman  will  hate  to  open  her  eyes!  and  she  never  can  take 
those  ^eat  bunches  of  common,  fading  flowers,  in  addition  to  all  her  bun- 
dles and  bugs."     I  was  mistaken. 
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"Oh,  thank  you,  my  darlings !  How  kind  you  were !  Poor,  hot,  tired^ 
little  flowers,  how  thirsty  they  look  I  If  they  will  only  try  to  keep  alive 
till  we  get  home,  we  will  make  them  very  happy  in  some  water,  won't  we  ? 
xKnd  you  shall  put  one  bunch  on  papa's  plate,  and  the  other  one  by  mine." 

Sweet  and  happy  the  weary  and  flushed  little  children  stood  looking  up 
into  her  face  while  she  talked,  their  hearts  thrilling  with  compassion  for  the 
drooping  flowers  and  with  delight  in  giving  of  their  gift.  Then  she  took 
great  trouble  to  get  a  string  and  tie  up  the  flowers,  and  then  the  train  came, 
and  we  were  whirling  along  again.  Soon  it  grew  dark  and  little  Annie's 
head  nodded.  Then  I  heard  the  mother  say  to  the  elder  boy,  "  Dear,  are 
you  too  tired  to  let  little  Annie  put  her  head  on  your  shoulder  and  take  a 
nap?  We  shall  get  home  in  much  better  case  to  see  papa  if  we  can  man- 
age to  give  her  a  little  sleep."  How  many  boys  of  twelve  hear  such  words 
as  those  from  tired,  helpless,  overburdened  mothers  '' 

Soon  came  the  city,  the  final  station,  with  its  bustle  and  noise.  I  lin- 
gered to  watch  my  happy  family,  hoping  to  see  the  father.  "  Why,  papa 
isn't  there!"  exclaimed  one  disappointed  little  voice  after  another.  "Never 
mind,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  still  deeper  disappointment  in  her  own  tone  ; 
"  perhaps  he  had  to  go  to  see  some  poor  body  who  was  sick."  In  the  hurry 
of  picking  up  the  parcels  and  the  sleepy  babies,  the  poor  daisies  and  butter- 
cups were  left  forgotten  in  the  corner  of  the  rack.  I  wondered  if  the  . 
mother  had  not  intended  this.  May  I  be  forgiven  for  an  injustice  !  A  few 
miniites  after  I  passed  the  little  group,  standing  still  just  outside  the  station, 
amd  heard  the  mother  say,  "Oh,  my  darlings,  I  have  forgotten  your  pretty 
bouquets.  I  am  so  sorry !  I  wonder  if  I  could  find  them  if  I  went  back 
Will  you  all  stand  still  and  not  move  from  this  spot  if  I  go  for  them  ?" 

''  Oh,  mamma,  don't  go,  don't  go.  We  will  get  you  some  more.  Don't 
go,*'  cried  all  the  children. 

"  Here  are  your  flowers,  madam,"  said  I.  "  I  saw  that  you  had  forgot- 
ten them,  and  I  took  them  as  mementoes  of  you  and  your  sweet  children." 
She  blushed  and  looked  disconcerted.  She  was  evidently  unused  to  people, 
and  shy  with  all  but  her  children.  However,  she  thanked  me  sweetly,  and 
said : 

«*I  was  very  sorry  about  them.  The  children  took  such  trouble  to  get 
them  ;  and  I  think  they  will  revive  in  water.     They  cannot  be  quite  dead." 

^'They  will  iiever  die !"  said  I,  with  an  emphasis  that  went  from  my  heart 
to  hers.  Then  all  her  shyness  fled.  She  knew  me,  and  we  shook  hands, 
and  smiled  into  each  other's  eyes  with  the  smile  of  kindred  as  we  parted. 
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•       As  I  followed  on,  I  heard  the  two  children,  who  were  walking  behind, 
f*aying  to  eath  other,  "Wouldn't  that  have  been   too  bad  I     Mamma  liked 
them  ao  much,  and  we  never  could  have  got  so  many  all  at  once  again.^' 
**^Ves,  we  could,  too,  next  summer,"  said  the  boy,  sturdily. 
Thfv  are  sure  of  their  "next  summers,"  I  think,  all  six  of  those  souls — 
rliildreu,  and  mother,  and   father.     They  may  never  again  gather  so  many 
iixejes,  daisies,  and  buttercups  "all   at  once."     Perhaps  some  of  the  little 
!iaiid!?  have  already  picked  their  last  flowers.     Nevertheless,  their  summers 
are  eerriiin.     To  such  souls  as  these,  all  trees,  either  here  or  in  God's  lar^e 
cfmntry,  itre  Trees  of  Life,  with  twelve  manner  of  fruits  and  leaves  for 
hf^aiing:  and  it  is  but  little  change  from  the  summers  here,  whose  suns  bum 
mid  miikL  weary,  to  the  summers  there,  of  which  "The  Lamb  is  the  light.'* 
Heaven  bless  them  all,  wherever  they  are  I  Anonymous. 


ORAL  l>ESSONS  IN  THE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  AS  GIVEN 
IN   DECATUR    PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  difficulties  that  attend  us  in  teaching  these  branches  are  maiuly 
two  : 

1.  Luck  of  material  for  illustration. 

2.  Laek  of  power  to  make  the  subject  under  discussion  one  of  profita- 
ble iiitore!*tj  with  a  limited  supply  of  illustrative  material. 

The  former  of  these  difficulties  is  felt  by  all  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
:iiid  will  perhaps  never  be  entirely  obviated. 

Certain  things,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton,  are  hard  to 
obtain  ;  ixh^^  in  botany,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  over  some  connect- 
ing links  in  the  lessons  at  a  time  of  year  when  the  required  specimens  cannot 
be  obtained,  or,  if  attainable,  they  are  not  in  afresh  condition. 

Lack  No.  2  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  a  teacher 
ujeots. 

But  as  the  good  housewife  is  she,  who,  with  small  means  and  a  limited 
Tiupply  frniii  which  to  choose,  can  at  all  times  keep  her  children  tidy  and 
prascntabh?,  and  her  table  attractive,  so  the  good  t earlier  is  she  who  can 
iiverc<>niti  this  inward  lack  and  serve  up  a  palatable  mental  collation  from 
uuprtniiising  ingredients.  It  is  a  consoling  thought,  too,  that  the  power  to 
do  this  can  be  very  materially  increased  by  cultivation  and  experience. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  science  lessons  are  numerous.  The  first 
one  theoretically  is  this :     It  familiarizes  the  minds  of  children  with  fact» 
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tliat  thej  onglit   to  know,  and  which  many   of  them  would  acquire  in  no  ' 
ftlher  way. 

WheD  we  think  of  the  many  homes,  where  almost  total  ignorance  exists 
in  regard  t-o  physical  phenomena  ;  where  the  command,  "Know  thyself,"  is 
utterly  disregarded  in  a  physiological  sense  :  and  where  there  is  a  firm  be- 
lief that  some  things  were  made  for  use,  but  many  other  things  just  hap- 
pened iDto  existence,  without  any  use  at  all,  and  then  reflect  that  many  of 
oar  pupils  eome  tV^m  just  aueh  homes  as  these ;  we  must  know  that  the  theo- 
retical idea  will  be  found  correct  when  submitted  to  the  practical  test. 

Moreov^rj  we  owe  it  U\  these  simple,  plodding  people,  to  open  the 
doors  of  knowledge  to  their  children,  wider  than  they  were  ever  opened  for 
theti|. 

These  hard-working  citizens  know  that  they  can  give  hardly  a  thought 
10  anything,  except  to  keep  their  children  supplied  with  food  and  clothes, 
but  nevertheless,  they  take  great  pride  in  these  same  children,  and  realizing 
their  own  lack  of  education j  ure  anxious  that  their  children  shall  come  out 
of  the  common  school  very  far  in  advance  of  them  in  general  scholarship. 

Farther,  many  a  parent  lias  some  acquaintance  with  these  studies,  but 
mo!?t  with  the  carea  of  a  fauiily  resting  upon  them,  and  the  wearying  labor 
of  the  counting  room  or  shop  to  engage  their  attention,  take  as  their  mental  re- 
creation the  news  of  the  day,  and  think  they  have  time  for  nothing  more. 

But  let  Susan  or  Jolm  g*jt  to  searching  for  "specimens,"  or  inquiring 
-Mhe  reason  why/'  or  noting  this  peculiarity  as  compared  to  the  one  spoken 
of  in  the  school-room,  and  the  father's  paper  is  thrown  aside,  a  lost  enthu- 
.-d&Mu  is  rekindled.  The  mother's  quick  philosophy  and  keenness  of  perception 
are  brought  to  bear  up<ni  this  and  that  point,  and  the  fifteen-minute  lesson 
ai  school  is  like  the  somJl  seed  sown.  The  fruit  brought  forth  in  the  home- 
circle  is  a  t hough tfulness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  children  that 
help!*  greatly  in  making  ihem  manly  men  and  womanly  women. 

Thii^  L'ulturet  if  given  at  all,  must  be  begun  early,  as  comparatively 
few  of  our  children  remain  in  school  long  enough  even  to  fit  themselves  for 
ihe  high  school. 

The  second  us*efnl  resnit  is  this :  It  furnishes  profitable  food  for  the 
mind,  and  consequently  profitable  topics  for  conversation. 

The  mind  is  ever  busy.  As  of  old,  "the  thought  of  the  heart  is  only 
e¥ij  continually,"  heoce^  it  in  an  object  to  present  something  to  the  youthful 
mind  worthy  of  tf^ing  grasped  by  it.  And  is  it  not  far  better  for  the  boys 
&nd  girls  to  3tudy^  the  delicate  structure  of  the  muscles  in  the  roast  upon 
ihe  dionei^table,  or  to  test   tlie  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  bones  of  the 
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flyiDg  birds  are  hollow,  when  prairie  chicken  is  in  the  bill  of  tare,  than  to 
be  pondering  upon  some  disgraceful  street  «^ene,  or  brooding  over  some 
fancied  injury  from  a  school-mate  ? 

Is  not  one  happier,  who  can  look  with  admiration  upon  a  sunflower, 
feel  an  interest  in  observing  the  Shepherd's  Purse,  and  see  utility  in  the 
downy  dandelion  seeds,  than  one  who  only  sees  in  one  a  coarse  yellow 
flower,  in  the  second  an  insignificant  weed,  and  in  the  last  a  pretty,  harmlesp, 
plaything  ? 

The  third  useful  result  we  would  notice  is  that  it  quickens  the  power 
of  observation  in  pupils,  and  teachers  also. 

The  points  of  interest  discussed  in  the  school-room,  in  regard  to  plant 
or  animal,  or  natural  phenomena,  are  sure  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other 
and  perhaps  similar  points  of  interest  by  the  pupil  himself. 

The  teacher  also,  looking  at  things  with  regard  to  the  interest  they 
would  possess  in  the  school-room,  sees  many  things  which  otherwise  would 
be  passed  without  thought  or  comment. 

Old  and  well  known  facts  to  the  teacher,  also  take  a  new  significance. 

The  habit  of  observing  nature  once  successfully  begun,  sooner  or  later 
there  comes  to  the  mind  the  conviction  that  all  things  were  created  for  some 
end  :  that  though  "the  reason  why"  may  often  be  but  dimly  understood  by 
us,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  "Great  Architect  of  the  Universe"  had  a  de- 
sign in  making  all  that  is  made.  This  realization  is,  I  think,  important  to 
our  well  being  here  and  hereafter. 

Lastly,  let  us  notice  the  benefit  arising  from  the  science  lessons  in  the 
increased  zest  with  which  the  pupils  engage  in  the  ordinary  school-work. 
This  is,  perhaps,  more  apparent  in  the  lower  grades.  Here  it  enables  child- 
ren to  understand  many  things  in  their  reading  lessons  which  could  not  be 
'  thoroughly  explained  without  their  knowledge  of  things  taught  in  the  science 
lessons. 

Moreover,  a  lesson  has  an  increased  interest,  when  the  children's 
knowledge  of  the  subject  extends  farther  than  the  facts  stated  in  the  lesson. 

Mart  Johnson. 


The  chief  duty  of  the  teacher  is  the  formation  of  good  habits  in  his 
pupils.  Teach  the  child  to  notice  the  structure  of  the  flower  under  his  feet, 
and  you  give  a  direction  to  his  mental  acts  that  tends  to  make  him  a  rev- 
erent scholar. 
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DRAWING. 
XLIX. 


MATTER. 

)sL     Draw  a  two- inch  square. 

2d.      Trtseet  each  I  be. 

3d,  CouDcct  the  left  trisecting  point  in  the  upper  line,  and  the  right 
triflecting  point  in  the  lower  line. 

4tb.  Connect  the  right  trisecting  point  in  the  upper  line,  and  the  left 
trise<;ling  point  in  the  lower  line. 

5lh,  Connect  trisectifig  points  in  the  vertical  lines  that  correspond 
relativelj  with  those  in  the  horizontal  lines  that  are  connected. 

6th.  Connect  the  teft  trisecting  point  in  the  upper  horizontal  line, 
and  the  upper  trisecting  point  in  the  left  vertical  line. 

Tth,  Connect  the  rigtt  trisecting  point  in  the  upper  horizontal  line, 
tnd  the  upper  trisecting  point  in  the  right  vertical  line 

Bth.  Connect  trisecting  points  in  the  lower  horizontal  line,  and  the 
Wwer  trisecting  points  in  vertical  lines  that  correspond  relatively  with  those 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  that  are  connected. 

9th.    Erase  the  lines  forming  the  square.     Figure  49. 


lOtk    Teach  the  dofinitinn  of  an  acute-angled  triangle. 

L. 

MATTER. 

Ist.     Draw  a  two-inch  square. 

2d.      Bisect  each  line  -   bisect  the  parts. 
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3d.  Oonneot  the  left  point  in  the  upper  line,  and  the  right  point  in 
the  lower  line, 

4th.  Connect  the  right  point  in  the  upper  line  and  the  left  point  in  the 
lower  line, 

5th.  Connect  points  in  the  vertical  lines  that  correspond  relatively 
with  those  in  the  horizontal  lines  that  are  connected. 

6tb.    Biaet-t  each  half  of  each  oblique  line. 

7th.    Connect  the  ends  of  the  oblique  lines  as  in  XLIX. 

8th.  Connect  the  bisecting  points  in  the  oblique  lines,  and  the  opposite 
bisecting  pointii  in  tho  square. 

9tb.    %T2km  the  lines  forming  the  square.     Figure  50. 

_^ ^ -^_j . 


LI. 

MATTER. 

Draw  a  two-inch  square. 
Bisect  the  horizontal  lines. 
Bisect  the  vertical  lines  ;  bisect  the  parts. 
Connect  the  upper  bisecting  points  in  the  vertical  lines, 
l.^onnect  the  lower  bisecting  points  in  the  vertical  lines. 
Conaect  the  upper  bisecting  point  in  the  left  vertical  line  and  the 
lower  biaecting  point  in  the  right  vertical  line. 

7  th,    Connect  the  upper  bisecting  point  in  the  right  vertical  line  and 
ihe  lower  bisecting  point  in  the  left  vertical  line. 

8th,    Connect  the  bisecting  point  in  the  upper  horizontal  line  and  the 
upf»er  bisectiQg  points  in  the  vertical  lines,  respectively. 

9ih,    Connect  the  bisecting  points  in  the  lower  horizontal  line  and  the 
lower  bisDctiug  points  in  the  vertical  lines,  respectively. 


1st. 

2d. 

Sd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 
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llitb.    £ra3tt  the  Imea  form  tug  the  square.     Figure  51. 
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llth.    Teadb  the  definition  of  iin  obtuse^angled  triangle. 

LIL 

MATT  EH. 

iBt.      Draw  a  twoineh  bfjui^r*i. 

^,      Bisect  etn^h  iin«. 

3d.      Braw  thta  diugonalH  of  the  aquarc. 

4th.  Muke  u  point  in  each  half  of  each  oblique  line,  one  inch  from  the 
center  of  the  figure. 

5th,  Conneet  the  points  in  the  oblique  lines  with  the  bisecting  points 
h  the  square. 

6th.    Erase  the  diagonals  and  the  lines  forming  the  square.     Figure  52 


7th.    Teaoh  the  definition  of  an  octagon. 
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BiATTER. 

lat.     Draw  a  horizontAl  line  two  inches  long. 
2d.      Bisect. 

3d.     Oae  inch  and  three-fourths  above  the  bisecting  point  make  a  point. 
4th,    Connect  this  point  and  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  line. 
p5th.    Trisect  each  line. 

6tli.     Make  a  point  half  way  between  the  upper  trisecting  points  in  the 
r>blique  Htie^. 

7th.    One  inch  to  the  right  and  left  of  this  point  make  points  and  con- 
nect the  two. 

8th.    Make  a  point  one  inch  and  three-fourths  below   the  bisecting 
point  in  the  upper  horizontal  line. 

Otlt,    Connect  this  point  and  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  line. 
10th.    Connect  the  ends  of  the  horizontal  lines. 

llth.    Connect  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  and  the  ends  of  the  upper 
horizmital  line. 

12th.    Connect  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  and   the  ends  of  the  lower 
horizontal  line. 

13th.     Erase  the  lines  within  the  figure. 

14th.    Teach  the  definition  of  a  hexagon.     Figure  53. 
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The  teacher  should  require  pupils  to  invent  designs.  New  figures  thus 
obtained  add  to  the  interest  of  the  drawing  exercises.  They  serve  as  evi- 
dences of  th&  success  or  failure  of  the  teaching.  E.  J.  Todd. 
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(*  II  ifl  required  to  find  three  square  numbers  in  Arithmetical  Progres- 
sion, such  that,  if  from  each  its  square  root  be  taken,  the  remainders  shall 
be  rational  squares/^     (See  January  Schoolmaster.) 
S^ihtfifi-n  hi/  Jamcx  Mtitfeson^  M.  D.^  Ih-Knlby  III, 
Thif3  problem,  in  geyt^rnl  terms,  is  one  of  the  many  cases  contained  in 
the  following  triple  equality : 

Given  a^x^±da^Cl  ...   (1), 
b^x^±ex=\J  ...  (2), 
c^x^±fx={J  ...  (3); 
to  determine  the  Talue  of  .ty  in  terms  of  d,  by  r,  //,  e,  /,  when  the  double 
fljgn  ±   b  taken  ilUJatictli^hf. 

Wc  shall  give  a  aolution  of  this  equality,  and  then  exhibit  a  set  of 
numbers  which  will  fulfill  the  conditions  in  the  problem  proposed  for  solu- 
tion. 

Dividing  (1),  (2),  (3),  respectively,  by  its  co-eflScieDt   of  a?^, 
and   then   putung    m^  n^p,   for  the    co-eflScients   of  a?,  they  become 

x^±7nx^U  ..^   (4),  x^±r)^=U  -••  (5),  »*±i?a?=n  ...(6). 
In  order  to  simpHly  the  solution  somewhat,  we  shall  take  the  plus 
sigDBin(4),  (5),  (6)/ 

Assume  (4)={i; — x)^  ;  thenir=^  ...(7). 

Writing  this  vuiue  of  a?  in  (5)  and  (6),  and  omitting  square  factors, 
we  must  make 

r«+2ri^t?+rM=n-(8),  and  v^-\-1jpv-^nj)={2\'-{!^')' 

Lot  C8)=(?-^)^  ;  then  ^=-|^';;j..  (10). 
Snbfiiitutin^  this  value  of  -y  in  (7),  we  have 

Putting  (10)  in  (9)^  reducing,  and  rejecting  square  factors,  we  shall 
have  to  make 

^*+4/?y^+2y^  \  1p{in+n) — mn  >  +4?«7?^>//+w-;i2=n...(12). 

Assume  q^^-^lpq^^mi  for  the  root  of  (12)  ;  then  q=^ —       , 

^        I  i  \      I  1  m-\-n — V 


\ 
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-mn  for  the  root  of  (12)  q=J- — . 


find 


If  we  take  q—^pq- 

Wtth  {4)=(tJ+a?)*,  precisely  the  same  values  of  y  may  be  found. 
Putting  either  of  these  values  of  y  in  (11)  gives 

\  ^mn — (m+n — ^)2  >  ^ 

%{^m—n^p^{m — n'\-p){m-\-n—p)"^     ^' 
Similarly,  if  we  tike  the  minus  signs  in  (4),  (5),  (6),  we  may 


a?^- 


I  4:inn — {m-\-n — pY  ( 


.(14). 


— 8(m— n — p){7n — n-\-p)(m-\-n'^p) 
Therefore,  (10)  and  (14)  may  be  written 

J  ^mn — {m+n — p)^  > 

"^  ±  8(771 — n — p){m — n+p  )(m+n  -p) ' "  ^     • ' 
Restoring  the  vjJues  of  m,  n,  /?,  and  writing  M  for  Aia^b^c^d,  JT 
for  Sa^b^c^,  0  for  b^o^d,  F  for  a^c^e,  and  Q  fcra^^y,  (15)  becomes 


x^- 


.(16) 


-±N{0-P-Q^(0-F+Q^O+F-Q) ' 
Putting  a   for  d^  b  for  e,  c  ioTf,  (15)  becomes 

^  \abc^—(bc-\-aC'-ab)^  \  ^ 

_  i 1 ...(17). 

±8abc(^bc — ac — ab)[bc — ac+ab  Jibc+ao — ab)'" 

Similarly,  if  we  put  (5)  and  (6),  in  siicccss.oii,  =(v — xy,  or, 
which  will  amoutit  to  the  same,  interchange  rn  72.,  jp,  in  (15),  and 
their  equivalents  in  (16)  and  (17),  we  m  ly  fi.id  two  other  sets  of  furin- 
ulas  for  0?,  whose  numeric  values  will  be  the  s  ime  as  those  above. 

An  inspection  of  our  formu'as  for  x  will  make  it  plainly  manifest 
that  the  square  numerator  in  each  will  always  be  positive  ;  that  to  ren- 
der X  positive,  when  we  take  the  plus  i»ign  before  the  first  factor  in  the 
denominator  of  the^e  formulas,  one  of  the  terms  in  the  trinorainals 
therein  muat  be  greater  than  the  sura  of  the  other  two;  and  that, 
consequently,  to  tunke  x  positive  when  we  take  the  minus  sign  before 
said  factor,  each  of  SJiid  terms  must  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other 
two. 


k 
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Heoce^  we  may  assume  any  numbers  for  m,  n^  p^  in  (16),  or  for 
their  equivalentB  in  ibe  other  farmulas  for  x;  except  when  such  as- 
sumptions make  on^  of  these  quantities  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other 
to?/  this  would  render  x  infinite. 

For  three  square  numbers  in  Arithmetical  Progression,  we  have 
the  well-known  forraulas, 

Here  auy  unequal  numbers  may  be  taken  for  r  and  «. 

Leta''^*,  h^x^y  c^x^y  be  the  three  numbers  required  to  be  in 
Arithmetical  Progression  ;  ihen  we  must  make 

^2irS_^a?^G,    h^x^—hx=\Z\,    and  f^x^—cx={^. 

From  what  has  been  shown,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  this  case,  each 
of  the  products  ah^  ae^  bc^  roust  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

Iq  order  that  this  may  be  soj  r^s  must  be  <  ;/  ( §  ^^  +  I)  The 
least  integers  that  have  this  relation,  and  which  will  make  «,  5,  c,  have 
the  requisite  ratioSj  are  ^^4,  ^^3  These  numbers,  substituted  in  the 
above  formulas,  give  a^=Vt^  i=25,  ^=31. 

Substituting  these  numbers  for  «,  5,  c,  in  (17),  or  the  same  num- 
bers for  a,  5,  ft,  iind  17  for  (/,  25  for  ^,  and  31  for/,  in  (16),  or  the 
reciprocals  of  17,  25,  31,  for  w,  '^  ^,  in  (15),  we  find 

{864571)2 


11011044931800. 
,    ^^^^  r      (864571)*     1  a     558730923553289066839681 
U477U8525400J     "41952633387584245160000, 
^3^3=  r     (864571)^     ]  3_558730923553289066839681 
1440441797272  J    "193988176784189546641984, 
^  ,       r     (864571)'^      1  ^     558730923553289066839681 
^  "^  =  1355194997800  I    ""126163486462241994840000. 
These  are  the  least  numbers  that  have  yet  been  found,  when  the 
roots  ax,  hx,  cx^  are  taken  with  tlie  positive  sign.     When  they  are  re- 
daced  to  a  common  denominator,  they  become,  respectively, 
f  127072n2;^rOT  I  3^ltiU7:^217464S67:^51102r)7809 
I  fiOTm44^  MKJ  J        121  '^4:31104901 1840665 1240000. 
r  186870753.iH>2>'i  ]  3     :M'J2067851 748861269655062:) 
i  nnno44ii^mKjJ    ^12124:31104901184()6651240U00, 


Lll0UO449;H18uoJ 


9    ri:tfM)4035288490490882684:M41 
12lL%31 104901 18466651240000. 
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By  varying  the  values  of  r  and  «,  other  sets  of  numbers  may  be 
found,  ad  ijifnitum.  Interchanging  r  and  s  interchanges  a  and  c, 
bat  interchaDging  a,  J,  c,  does  not  affect  the  value  of  a,  or  any  of  the 
conditions  in  the  problem. 

Bernark^. — This  problem  originally  appeared  in  the  first  London 
edition  of  John  Radford  Young*s  Algebra;  but  it  was  omitted  in 
the  first  American  edition,  in  1832,  because  it  had  an  erroneous  an- 
swer, and  the  editor  thought  no  moderate,  positive  numbers  could  be 
found  tbat  would  fulBll  the  conditions. 

About  86  Yuars  ago,  Prof.  Danibl  Kirkwood,  now  of  Blooming- 
ton,  IniL,  Joimd  the  first  set  of  positive  numbers  we  have  seen;  but 
they  are  not  very  moderate.     They  have  been  called  huge. 

His  numbers  may  be  seen  on  p.  494,  Stoddard  and  Henkle*s 
Univt^rslty  Algebra^  and  his  solution  in  full,  on  pp.  232-3,  IlUnois 
Tmcfwr,  of  1864. 

Dr.  David  S.  Hart,  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  claims  to  have  de- 
tected tbe  sume  set  of  numbers  we  have  above  produced,  more  than 
20  years  ago. 

We  know  of  three  or  four  other  well-read  mathematicians,  each  of 
whom  claims  to  have  found  independently  tbe  same  numbers.  Their 
solutions  diff(?r  from  each  other;  all  are  different  from  that  of  Dr. 
Hart's,  y/hicb  he  sent  us  in  August,  1864,  and  all  are  unlike  the  one 
we  have  herein  given. 

For  two  sets  of  these  numbers,  and  the  solutions  by  which  they 
were  obtained,  see  Educational  Tinges  Reprint^  London,  Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  55-^6,  and  The  Analyst^  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  of  1874,  pp.  101-5  ; 
and  for  another  and  fuller  solution  of  (1),  (2),  (3),  see  The  Analyst 
of  1875,  pp.  46-9. 


QUERIES. 


Will  tbe  Schoolmaster  inform  us  where  the  authority  of  the  teacher 
over  tbe  pupils  going  to  or  coming  from  school  ceases  ?  Where  is  the 
boundary  line  ?  W. 

Afti^.  The  law  is  wholly  silent  on  this  question  ;  we  think  that,  strictly 
speaking,  tbe   tiueher   can  claim  no  control   beyond   the  school  premises- 
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However,  if  the  matter  is  judiciously  managed,  the  teacher  can  have  practi-  .  V*^ 

eal  supervision  over  the  whole  journey  to  and  from  school,  and  no  trouble*  ^-^ 

wUlwise.  -   '"if^ 

k        We  have  mislaid  a  correspondent's  paper  asking  the  meaning  or  value  V^ 

of  ID  equation  constructed  as  follows  :  ^t\^5 

6+4-^-2— 3  x2^what?  /-^ 

An$.  The  true  value  of  the  quantity  written  above  is  2,  and  not,  as  some  .'''^ 

mij  be  inclined  to  interpret  it,  4.     It  is  a  law  of  Mathematics,  that  the  ^    -^ 

effect  of  a  sign  of  multiplication  or  division  never  extends  beyond  a  sign  of*  ^:  '  vj 

addition  or  subtraction,  unless  the  latter  is  included  in  a  parenthesis  or 

under  a  vinculum 

^1  Utica,  III.,  Feb.  12,  1876. 

Dear  Schoolmaster: — 1.  Is  real  time  shorter  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer! (i.  e.)  The  earth  moves  faster  from  its  aphefion  to  its  perihelion  ; 
does  this  make  the  second  shorter  ? 

2.  Is  the  liver  the  largest  organ  in  the  human  body  ?  Hitchcock  says, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brain,  it  is.     Aqassiz  says  it  is. 

3.  Why  do  trees  naturally  grow  along  streams,  and  not  upon  prairies  ? 
4    Is  constant  day  as  long  at  the  south  as  at  the  north  pole  ? 
Answers. — 1.  No.     The  day   is  measured  by  the  time  of  the   earth's 

reTolution  on  its  axis,  not  at  all  by  its  revolution  about  the  sun.  This 
axial  motion  is  constant  and  uniform.  Of  course,  the  second  is  always^ 
1-86400  of  a  day.  Our  querist  says  what  is  not  true :  the  earth  does  not 
**ico?e  faster  from  its  aphelion  to  its  perihelion."  It  takes  just  as  long  to 
|o  from  perihelion  to  aphelion  as  to  go  from  aphelion  to  perihelion  :  but 
the  earth  moves  more  n/oir/i/  in  the  neighborhood  of  aphelion. 
B  2.  Wflson,  who  is  very  good  authority,  says  that  the  average  weight 
r  of  the  brain  in  men  is  three  pounds.  He  gives  the  weight  of  the  liver  ns 
hut  pciunds. 

3.  No  better  reason,  perhaps,  has  ever  been  given  for  the  absence  of 
^'tf>tiu  our  prairies,  than  the  prevalence  of  piairie-fires  :  yet  this  seem.** 
m  wUally  conclusive,  as  the  same  absence  is  noted  on  the  Pampas  of  South 
America  and  the  Steppes  of  Russia. 

4    Constant  day  is  shorter  at  the  south  pole  than  at  the  north,  because 
earth  is  then  passing  that  part  of  her  orbit  whidi  includes  Perihelion. 
Some  of  the  city  papers   publish  very  y/z/v/-  (jueries  from  corrospond- 
fiifi.  and  some  of  their  answers  are   queerer  still.     Wo  give   a  specimen 
JKiui  i>iie  of  the  Chicago  dailies  : 
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1  *  Why  aif  the  polar  ciri-lee  23^  deg.  from  the  poles,  and  what  regulates  the 
width  of  the  torrid  and  teirijHTate  zones? 

Atuwer, —  1,  The  im>Ihi-  circle  is  arbitrarily  located.  The  distance  l^etween  the 
KOnea  was  regulateil  ii^  nearlyiiH^wssible  upon  the  basis  of  temperature,  llie  torrid 
zjone  m  mcluded  lM4ween  tlic  pitrallels  of  tne  sun's  greatest  declination. 

Thi3  question  m  well  enough ;  but  the  answer  is  about  <<as  clear  as 

mud/'     The  breadth  of  each  of  the  zones  is  determined  solely  by  the  angle 

of  declination  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to 

the  plane  of  th<?  orbit.     And  here  we  will   propound  a  query  :     On  what 

condition  would  the  torrid  and  frigid  zones  touch  each  other,  thus  leaving 

DQ  space  for  a  temperate  zone  ?     This  is  for  the  boys  and  girls. 


In  our  last  number  we  concluded  the  questions  used  at  the  last  State*; 
examinations.  They  have  attracted  considerable  attention  and  some  ad- 
verse criticism. 

One  objcctfi  to  the  ambiguity  of  expression ;  another  to  the  presence  of. 
queations  that  make  denmijda  upon  the  memory  alone.  Well,  it  would,  of 
coun*e,  be  impossible  to  prepare  questions  that  would  please  all,  and  there 
may  bo  ground  for  criticism  ;  but  we  are  informed  by  a  gentleman,  who 
passed  the  examination  in  18' 4,  that  the  questions  are  considerably  more 
t/tfficti/t  than  at  that  time.  The  examiners  were  selected  with  care,  evi- 
dently^ for  they  are  entirely  competent  so  far  as  we  have  observed  ;  and, 
more  than  that,  their  raiut  s  are  a  guaranty  that  candidates  would  not  re- 
ceive the  certificates  unless^  they  deserved  them. 

Now  as  to  the  resultj§  : 

We  are  informed  by  thi!  State  Department  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  five  appHeunts,  and  that  tujhtau  succeeded  in  securing  the  diploma, 
and  three  of  these  had  done  part  of  the  work  before.  Moreover,  the  fail- 
ures were  chiefly  in  the  ordinary  branches,  where  persons  holding  the  State 
c<jrtificate  Hhotild  be  like  L  jusar's  wife. 

From  ihi^  E^tatement  we  are  not  to  understand  that  all  the  others  failed 
In  all  the  branches,  but  that  only  eighteen  succeeded  in  doing  all  of  the  work 
in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

We  conclude  that  the  questions  were  sufficiently  difficult,  and  we  have 
heard  no  adverse  criticism  nf  any  kind  trom  those  who  attempted  the  work. 


With  the  present  number.  Dr.  Edwards  resumes  his  articles  on  Psy- 
chology, and  Mr.  Wells  hie  articles  on  common-school  work.     Their  prac- 
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tieal  character  makes  them  of  prime  importance  to  all  who  arc  interested  in 
educational  work. 


As  spring  approaches,  the  gentlemen  hegin  to  retire  gracefully  from 
the  school-rooms  of  the  outlying  districts,  and  the  ladies  come  to  the  front 
for  the  summer  t«rm.  The  lords  of  creation  must  harden  their  muscles  at 
plowing  and  sowing,  and  the  ladies  must  try  to  catch  up  the  dropped  work  of 
their  predecessors  and  continue  it  successfully.  The  very  best  work  of  the 
year  should  be  done  during  the  summer  term.  80  many  are  called  from 
the  schools  to  the  fields  that  the  numbers  are  not  large,  and  arc  chiefly  the 
little  people.  Few  town  schools  offer  the  opportunities  that  these  schools 
do  at  this  season,  providing  always  that  teachers  are  in  charge. 

Plants,  that  should  interest  the  children,  bloom  in  profusion  about 
them  ;  the  air  and  earth  abound  in  animal  life.  The  children  who  attend 
^oxdd  demonstrate,  by  their  rapid  advancement,  the  value  of  limited  num- 
bers to  each  teacher.  Many  of  the  restrictions,  necessary  to  the  crowded 
scbooUroom,  may  be  removed,  with  most  that  is  artificial.  Now  is  the  op- 
portunity for  teaching^  when  there  is  the  minimum  of  care  in  respect  to 
discipline,  etc. 

But  there  is  an  unfortunate  impression  in  the  minds  of  too  many  direct- 
ors that  any  one  can  teach  the  little  people,  so  the  manifest  opportunities 
of  the  season  are  lost  because  the  save-at-the  spiggot-and-lose-at-the-bung- 
hole  policy  prevails.  If  the  directors  took  the  Schoolmaster — as  the  aver- 
age director  does  not  —we  should  labor  to  show  them  that  the  girls  who 
have  had  the  advantages  of  the  winter  term  may  not  be,  in  all  respects, 
equal  to  the  instruction  of  even  twenty  children.  We  should  suggest  that 
twenty  can  be  found  to  teach  the  large  pupils  well  where  five  or  three  would 
succeed  with  the  beginners ;  that  the  first  two  years  are  more  important 
titan  SDy  other  two,  in  the  district  school :  that  "well  begun  is  half  done"  : 
that — well  J  we  should  deluge  them  with  the  profoundest  educational  philos- 
ophy. Bat  we  must  leave  the  delightful  task  to  the  County  Superintendent, 
or  any  one  else  who  has  access  to  the  ofl&cial  ear. 


The  tax  gatherer  is  upon  us.  The  hard-earned  dollars  of  the  Anieri- 
m  i:itiiens  are  slipping  into  his  merciless  fingers.  Taxes  arc  always  very 
much  UK)  high.  While  this  is  true  of  taxes  in  the  abstract,  it  is  especially 
crii^  of  ilie  5chool-tax  in  particular.  Why  can't  there  arise  a  class  of  self 
^iicrtficing  pedagogues  who  will  attend  to  this  little  matter  of  instruction 
^ratnitously  ?  It  would  do  away  with  an  unlimited  amount  of  grumbling, 
^ad  would  put  the  Republic  upon  a  sure  foundation. 
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Well,  taxes  are  high.  Schools  do  cost  a  good  deal  of  money.  There 
ia  large  outlay  in  many  localities,  and  little  to  show  for  it.  Who  is  to 
blame  ? 

Two  applicants  present  themselves  tor  positions.  One  has  ciphered 
through  the  higher  arithmetic,  knows  the  rules  of  syntax  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  can  read  the  questions  in  the  geography,  and  has  <<been  through" 
the  Sixth  Reader.  Moreover,  he  lives  in  the  neighborhood  and  wants  the 
school.  He  has  never  taught,  and  doesn't  know  the  a,  b,  c  of  the  art  of 
itistruction.  But  thirty  dollars  a  month  for  three  months  would  be  entirely 
convenient,  and  any  one,  you  know,  can  teach  the  beginners.  Another  has 
put  his  best  thought  and. effort  into  the  work  for  half  a  dozen  years;  has 
3itt€tuled  the  institutes  regularly,  read  the  educational  journals  and  teachers' 
hatid-books,  and  has  the  unqualified  recommendations  of  former  employers. 
Teaching  is  his  business,  but  he  is  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of  want- 
ing fifty,  or  even  sixty  dollars  a  month  for  his  services.  He  could  do  more 
for  the  pupils  in  one  day  than  the  former  could  in  a  week,  but  which  is  more 
likely  to  receive  the  position  ? 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  wants  a  school. 
We  know  him  to  be  a  successful  teacher.  He  has  chosen  the  profession  for 
!i  life-work.  He  is  at  home  in  the  school  room.  Teaching  is  no  experiment 
with  him.  He  expects  to  continue  in  the  business.  He  wants  $60  a  month. 
VVe  believe  he  is  cheap  in  comparison  with  a  beginner  at  $20.  If  some 
district  feel^  that  it  has  been  receiving  nothing  for  $25  a  month,  we  can 
assure  it  that  here  is  a  chance  to  get  a  generous  sixty  dollars'  worth 
tor  $fjCL 


Hon.  E  E.  White  has  been  elected  President  of  Purdue  University. 
The  Institution  starts  under  favorable  auspices.  It  is  proposed  to  make  of  it  a 
pttrallel  to  Cornell. 

The  Normal  School  of  Natural  History  will  hold  another  session  this 
stiiiiiner.  For  particulars  apply  to  S.  A.  Forbes,  Normal,  or,  E.  A.  Gast- 
MAN,  Decatur.     Full  particulars  will  appear  in  May  Schoolmaster. 

Hupt.  Etter  held  the  first  examination  of  the  year  for  State  certifi- 
cates at  Lincoln,  during  the  last  week  in  March.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  time  and  place  of  those  that  are  to  follow,  in  the  May  num- 
btT.  Mr.  Etter  wishes  to  hear  at  oner  from  any  places  in  which  such  ex- 
ami  nations  are  desired. 


We  regret  to  learn   that  Dr.  Gregory,  Regent  of  the  Industrial  I^ni- 
verwity,  at  Champaign,  has   resigned, — his  resignation  to  take  effect  at   the 
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eod  of  the  college  year.  Efforts  are  making  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
decision ;  what  the  result  may  be  is  yet  uncertain.  For  the  te Etchers  of 
Ulinois  to  lose  from  their  ranks  Edwards,  PigkarD  and  Greqorv  in  one 
jetr  is  little  less  than  a  calamity,  a  calamity  not  so  much  to  the  teachers  as 
to  Uie  community  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  Nor  can  we  hush  the  querj 
whether,  if  these  very  eminent  gentlemen  had  received  that  cordial  support 
ind  assistance  from  those  whose  official  duty  it  was  to  support  thcni,  this 
unfortunate  result  might  not  have  been  avoided  ? 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editou. 


The  Chicago  Principals'  Association  has  been  considering,  for  iwu  or  three 
meetings,  the  adaptability  of  the  Chicago  school  system  to  the  educiiHon  of  the 
masses.  The  discussion  of  this  topic  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  sern'iw  littack 
Qfionthat  part  of  the  course  of  instruction  known  as  the  "Ordl  Course.  '  and  the 
principle  or  the  plan  of  teaching  geography  recommended  by  Supt.  Picktirdt  two 
Twurg  ago.  elaborated  by  him  in  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Boijnl  of  Ed* 
ication,  and  somewhat  modified  and  reduced  by  a  committee  of  the  AsHormtion  in 
an  oatlme  of  geographical  work  which  was  adopted  for  this  year  at  the  Staple  tnbev 
m£«ting. 

The  oral  course  was  designed  originally  to  be  a  guide  to  teachers  in  thfJHi^  eon- 
reisational  general  exercises  that  have  a  place  on  the  programme  of  tn  i*r^-  well 
ordered  school-room.  The  theory  of  the  course  is  that  these  exercises  for  the  etlu- 
cation  and  cidtivation  of  the  pupd's  perceptive  faculties,  may  be  made  cotidueiv*^  to 
the  acquisition  of  useful,  classified  and  definite  knowledge  of  prescribe<l  tiipii  t^  m^ 
¥eU  as  not.  It  has  been  held  that  it  is  better  to  direct  the  energien  <  ^f  all  the 
leachers  to  spjecial  channels  in  each  of  the  grades  than  to  trust  thesi^  iin|ioptaiit 
^nenil  exercises  to  the  wisdom,  or  the  indolence,  or  the  loquacitjr  of  ih*'  varioiiH 
timers.  Ar>cordingly.  the  Chicago  course  of  study  provides  that  in  tlir  prinuiry 
grades  reaching  through  four  years'  work  there  shall  be  conversations  liljout  i;oin- 
mon  objects,  the  human  body  and  its  visible  parts,  cleanliness  of  j)erson  rind  drens* 
politeness,  truthfulness,  chaste  language,  the  five  senses,  domestic  aninuiis,  divi- 
mm  of  lime,  colors,  industrr.  obedience  to  parents,  care  of  property,  r^^spwt  for 
othen*.  protection  and  care  of  pubUc  and  private  property,  animals  naminl  io  ii  Liiler 
orseenmcity  parks,  the  cat  family,  cud-chewers,  scratchers,  swiiunu'iH.  hirdf?!  ol 
prey,  waders,  and  the  weasel  family  (these  families  being  illustrated  hy  Pi-jing'A 
^.liromoe  of  Natural  liistory).  In  the  grammar  grades,  running  also  thi<^u^'-]i  four 
rears,  there  are  found  similar  famihar  talks  upon  the  hygiene  of  exeirisr.  eiititig 
and  sleeping,  personal  habits,  conduct,  digestion,  city  government,  respinition  and 
[■rw-aution  against  diseases. 

The  syllabus  in  geogranhy  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  lesseniim-  the  bur- 
^'M  which  the  memory  nad  been  previously  called  upon  to  bear.  It  wkin  hoped 
ihat  lietter  work  would  be  done  by  having  the  course  of  study  **pre8rrihed  by  a 
•  b^^luleof  topics,  information  upon  which  may  be  gathered  from  text  bnokwt  cyclo- 
pFtizas,  maps,  and  charts." 

The  complaint  against  the  oral  course,  "including  the  svUabus  in  g+cj^rw-phy." 
k  in  ihort,  that  it  asks  for  too  much  teachings  and  the  complainants  in^i^t  that  the 
toe  thus  spent  might  be  more  profitably  spent  in  memorizing  the  content-  of  iiomt^ 
lood  text-book.  The  terms  '^intellectual  development*'  and  ''cramminc"  wen^  used 
%  the  l^uler  of  the  attack,  as  characterizing  the  two  plans,  but  singmarl)-  r nough 
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it  Wiy^  bv  nii'niorizing  a  specified  numl^er  of  pages  in  each  fi:i*axle,  that  he  would 
Heciire  tfie  " development.  '  Inhere  are  a  great  many  people  vmo  regard  the  assault 
upon  tills  jjarti<  ular  part  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  endeavor  to  set  a 
condemiiatiiiii  of  it.  tnus  in  the  middle  of  the  year,  as  rather  unnecessary,  and  who 
-wilf  (juot4'  what  Shakspeare  savs  about  crooking  "the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
Icnee'  t^  ne^v  divinities  "where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 


The  most  earnest  complaint  made  against  the  ond  course  and  the  syllabus  in 
the  rs^^eiit  dij^cnssion  wa«  that  made  by  Mr.  Bakek,  of  the  Skinner  school.  Mr. 
Rakkji  npp^sfd  the  oral  course  in  that  it  included  a  large  numl^er  of  facts  and 
definitioiiJ^  wlut-h  pupils  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  reproduce  on  examination 
without  hiLviiiy  had  an  opport-unity  to  memorize  by  previous  consultation  of  a  text- 
iKKik.  It  may  be  remarked  in  explanation  that  up  to  the  present  year  pupils  have 
hml  a  i^pecial  and  separate  examination  in  oral,  tnat  topic  counting  as  from  one- 
Hixth  to  ono-tenth  ot  the  pupil's  general  average.  Dunng  the  present  year  this 
??epiinLttf  examination  has  l>een  generally  omitted,  and  part  of  the  work  put  in  the 
iant:uagc"  *>xei*cise,  and  another  portion  put  in  the  geography. 

The  Chicago  course  of  instruction  was  revised  in  1872.  This  revision  was 
largely  thi*  work  of  committees  of  the  Principals'  Association.  Mr.  Barer  was 
ehftimmn  of  thr  committee  on  "miscellaneous,"  which  included  the  oral  course. 
Since  thiit  rfe.'vinion  no  work  hiis  been  added  except  what  was  involved  by  the  in- 
trodnrtioji  of  Prang's  chromos,  and  inasmuch  as  this  was  only  a  more  exact  classi- 
fication of  \vr>rk  already  in  the  course,  it  can  scarcely  be  called  additional  work. 
Mr.  HvKKii  \\i\M  also  chairman  of  another  committee,  which  prepared  a  programme 
of  rt^citut  it  UTS  fbi-  the  gmnunai*  department  of  the  schools.  This  programme  called  for 
from  thirty-two  to  seventy-two  lessons  per  grade  in  "oral,"  and  by  some  unhappy 
inspimtioii  those  lessons  were  directed  to  come  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  per  weet 
at  tlie  elot^f^  of  the  work  of  each  grade.  Moreover,  the  same  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  prnvifling  a  general  average  to  which  pupils  should  attain  before  promotion, 
proviiled  also  that  pupils  who  fall  below  a  minimum  ranging  from  fifty  to  seventy 
upon  an.v  subjei  t  should  not  "pass  grade."  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  so  far 
af!  Uir  ioiu|ilaint«  alluded  to  have  any  foundation  in  fact,  that  foundation  is  justly 
attributtiblH  to  the  inventions,  machinery  and  influence  of  the  chief  complaining- 
wit  nes^. 


A  ven'  ^'otertaining  feature  of  the  discussion  already  referred  to  was  the  speech 
of  JnsjHThjr  WEiiCH.  The  Professor  spoke  in  a  quiet,  conversational  tone,  and 
was  HOiuewhat  humorous,  and  very  plausible.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chica^ 
coiii-se  of  iiistmction,  and.  for  that  matter,  any  course  of  instruction  at  present  m 
use,  tloes  nnt  meet  the  approval  of  this  gentleman.  He  complained  that  courses  of 
inKtructioii  wiTr  made  by  theorists,  who  assumed  that  pupils  were  to  go  through 
tht*  primary,  grammar  and  high  school,  then  the  college,  and  after  that  go  to 
Europe  to  complete?  their  studies  at  Oxford  or  Heidelberg.  He  urged  that  courses 
of  insstructirui  should  be  so  made  that  when  the  great  mass  of  children  leave  school 
at  or  alxiut  twelve  years  of  age,  they  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  three  R's, 
Hhuuid  1m'  famiUar  with  the  topographical  factvs  of  geography,  and  should  haye 
corisideriible  practical  knowledge  oi  the  English  language. 

It  will  lie  Bi^en  that  the  Professor's  theory  of  the  matter  is  not  at  all  unreason- 
able. Most  of  liis  impli(;ation8  and  assumptions  were,  however,  conspicuously  un- 
tenalile.  It  was  assumed  that  memorizing  "good  text- books"  would  bring  about 
this  primary  inillenium.  It  was  implied  that  all  the  parts  of  the  Chicago  course 
not  (^nviin<*r;!tfMl  above  were  inunical  to  the  results  so  much  to  be  desired.  The  as- 
sumption luul  the  implication  are  both  huge  mistakes.  Mr.  Welch  seems  to  have 
no  conception  whatever  of  the  value  of  drawing  to  these  children,  or  of  the  advantage 
which  a  pnictical  knowledge  of  its  elements  gives  them  as  they  go  out  so  young*. 
Neithor  does  ho  comprehend,  acknowledge,  or  appreciate  the  influence  for  culture 
and  for  discipline  exerted  by*  vocal  music  in  the  schools.     Every  thoughtful  ob- 
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^rrer  of  the  courses  operatiiigf.  and  the  results  acoomplished  in  the  schools,  must 
pee  that  the  sidoption  of  th^  In^pt^ctisr's  ideas  as  to  means,  signifies  a  return,  in  a 
deg7ie<e.  to  ftie  iniitlefiB  results  and  barbarous  practices  of  the  district  school  of 
twenty- five  years  a^. 

But  the  moftt  incomrirohenaible  of  all  Mr.  Welch's  assumptions  is  the  assump- 
tioii  tliut  tli^  lo-ftult  wliicli  lie  paints  iin  so  desirable  is  not  accomplished  in  Chicago. 
Does  the  Professor  not  know  tliat  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  children  to  complete 
the  entire  district-school  course  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years?  Does  he 
not  know  that  there  are  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  CnicHgo  schools  of 
the  a^  of  twelve  years  that  cannot  do  all  the  things  ne  specifies  as  so  desirable 
and  much  more  in  addition  ?  At  the  ver>'  time  he  was  speaidng  there  were  in  an 
^joining  room  one  hundred  volumes  of  evidence  in  contradiction  of  the  af^sump- 
tion:  for  the  Chicago  contribution  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  is  such  a  contra- 
diction. 

Mr.  Wetxth  announced  that  he  always  had  thought,  does  now,  and  "alwaj^s 
will  think."  that  a  separate  course  of  instruction  should  be  established  for  the  pri- 
mary department  of  our  schools,  based  on  the  aaumption  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  never  go  beyond  that  department,  It  is  to  be  regretted/ that  the 
Professor  never  has  specified,  does  not  now,  and  probably  never  will  specify,  in 
what  essential  particular  this  ideal  course  of  his  diflfers  from  the  Chiciigo  course  of 
instruction.  Aloreover.  a  grt^at  many  of  his  friends  seriously  regret  that  as  a  teacher 
of  the  public  he  conveys  unreliable  and  partial  impressions  of  the  facts  in  reference 
to  that  course  of  instruction,  and  that  his  statements  of  its  results  are  oftener  than 
Cftherwise.  monstrously  distorted. 


Mr.  Baker  led  the  attack  on  the  oral  course  in  the  recent  discussion.  At  the 
proper  time  Mr.  Stowell,  of  the  Newbur}'  school,  nuide  a  motioh  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Princii>als'  Association  the  work  of  the  oral  course, 
"inchiding  the  syllabus  in  geo«rraphy,"  might  be  very  much  abridged  with  benefit 
to  the  pupil.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  fonner  o-cntleman  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  autlior  of  the  oral  course,  and  that  tTie  latter  gentleman  somewhat 
ostentatiously  protest^ul.  not  much  more  than  a  ;^^ear  ago,  agiiinst  making  changes 
in  the  course  of  instruction,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the  amount 
Qt  "new  light"  that  they  have  received  is  very  noticeable. 

A  ver>'  suggestive  hint  of  the  spirit,  ami  much  of  the  matter  of  Mr.  Baker's 
speech,  may  be  found  in  a  stanza  of  "Truthful  Jamf?s": 

'  "Do  I  sleep  ?  do  I  dream  ? 
Do  I  wonder  and  doubt  ? 
Are  ihiiiL's  what  th«'y  t*eeni  ? 

Or  is  vii*ionH  about  ? 
Is  our  civilization  a  failure  ? 
Or  is  the  Caucatsian  played  out  ?'^ 

A  more  than  obvious  parallel  to  Mr.  Stoweij/s  motion  may  also  be  found  in 
the  same  author.  It  occurs  in  the  description  of  a  "small  game"  had  l>etween 
Truthful  James.  W.  Nye,  Esc^^.,  and  one  Ah  Sin.  ITie  parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
that  eiigfeney  of  the  game  which  Truthful  thus  describes: 

"Then  I  looked  up  at  Ntb, 

And  he  ^azed  upon  me; 
And  he  rose  with  a  si;,'h, 

And  said,  '  Can  thi»  be? 
We  arc  rulued  by  Chinese  cheap  labor.*  " 


Winnebago  County. — The  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Rockford,  Illinois, 
feeyinning  April  3d,  and  closing  the  7th. 
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REPORT  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  FEBRUARY  \«16. 


5S^ 
1^ 


SUPKBINTBKDUm . 


BlooniJagton 

RoL'k  [aland 
Krv  Import, 
tAlton, 
Mulhu% 

tPiirii*... — 

Miiri^bAlUowu,  Iowa. 

Shflhvville, 
Ni«thvfUe,, 

Kwh     ' 

tUcs 

HnnhvillP, 

LVitiiti-^ille, 
tlNti  rrhurg, 
rs    Hi  Ivirtere,, 

CtuhiM 

FJirmiiiirton, 
N.  B^lvidere 
Anna 
Ran  ton  If 

tBudft, 

tAlimnonl 

tWAlimt, 

Maciomb, 

Clinton 

tea  rl  ha  ire,. 

tWlhniagton 

tLtiia. 

fWnrrrOf 
tW  Pana, 
Hey  wi  rib 


J.  L.Plckard. 

Sarah  B  Raymond. 

1  138  J.  £.  Pillsbary,  Sd  Disi. 

578  Henry  Raab. 

445  J.  F.  Everett. 
Chas.  C.  Snyder. 

35H  K.  A.  Haight 

887  L.  Gregory. 

195  A.  Hurvey. 

884  C.  P.  Rogers. 

217  M.  Wat4-re. 

187  T.  F.  Dove. 

178  Chaa.  T.  Stratton. 

204  A.  Baylies.  2d  Ward. 

S8fl  P.  R.  Walker. 

88  D.  H.  Plngrcy. 

144  Harvey  A.  Smith. 

124  C.  A.  Singletary. 
M.  C.  Connelly. 

105  J.  W   Gibson. 

80  Daniel  J.  Poor. 

74  Henry  Cox. 
88  H.  J.  Sherrill. 
47  A.  B.  Slrowgcr. 
66  [.  N.  Wade. 
82  Wm.  E.  Lehr. 

75  I.  N.  Wilkinson. 

81  J.  H.  Stickney. 
28  G.  P.  Pdddicord. 

389  J.  G.  Shedd. 
440  I.  Wilkinson. 
107 1 F.  A.  North. 
124  R.  H.  Beggs. 

82iC.  W.  Moore. 

87 p.  E.  Garver. 

C.  H.  Andrews. 

12918.  B.  Wads  worth. 


^^Nl>T[CE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publlc«tloii. 
tN*?w  Rales. 

Paris,  III.,  January  10,  1876. 
Edgar  County. — Messrs.  Jacobs  &  Failing,  Kansas,  Illinois: — In  view  of  the 
nil  ] M'it^in^  interest  in  educational  work,  the  consequent  demand  for  teachers  of  higher 
(|iijjliliriitions  and  the  efficiency  of  your  last  year's  work,  I  hereby  ask  you  to  con* 
iiiict  another  Normal  Institute  at  Kansas,  commencing  about  the  latter  part  of 
Mart'h  and  continuing  five  or  six  weeks.  R.  S.  Cusick,  Co.  Su{>t. 

In  a(x;ordance  with  the  wish  of  the  County  Superintendent  we  have  decided 
upon  the  following: 

We  will  open  a  Normal  Institute  at  Kansas,  Illinois,  April  8,  1876,  to  continue 
sue  weeks. 

The  work  will  be  upon — 

I,    Botany — Morphology  and  Analvsis. 
II.    Zoology — Suited  to  Common  Schools. 


r 
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• 
III.    Physiology — With  life-sized  chart  and  Skeleton. 
W.    Natural  Phiia)sopiiy. 

V.    English  Grammar,  Reading,  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Geo- 
graphy and  U   S.  History. 
n.    Spencerian  Penmanship — Analysis  and  method  of  teaching. 
V^II.    School  E<'onomy — By  Lecture. 

The  work  done  in  the  Elements  of  Natural  Sciences,  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
(leography  and  History,  will  be  independent  of  text- books,  This  wiU  lighten  expense 
of  teachers. 

A  Model  Class  of  intermediate  grade,  by  which  methods  of  instruction  will  be 
illug^ted,  will  be  in  attendance. 

The  Kansas  Public  School  Board  has  kindly  granted  use  of  the  Public  School 
Building,  and  with  its  furniture,  supplemented  by  a  good  organ  and  music  books, 
we  feel  confident  that  this  Institute  will  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  its 
patrons. 

Boarding  in  good  families  can  be  had  at  $3.50  to  14.00  per  week. 
Tuition  in  Normal  Department,  ^5.00,  payable  in  advance. 
Tuition  in  Model  Class.  ll.rK). 

Applications  for  admission  should  be  sent  in  immediately,  that  full  arrange- 
ments may  be  made.  C.  W.  Jacobs. 

John  K.  Failing. 
Jackson  County, — Having  been  solicited  by  many  teachers  and  friends  of  popu- 
lar education  to  hold  a  Normal  Institute  next  spring  and  summer,  and  feeling  im- 
pressed that  we  must  have  good  teachers,  in  order  to  have  good  schools,  I  have 
nnaJJv  a^rreed  to  hold  a  Normal  Institute  in  De  Soto,  Illinois,  commencing  the  third 
Monday  m  April.  [April  17th].  1876.  and  continuing  ten  weeks.  I  shall  be  assisted 
by  Joseph  Blarker.  and  by  otbern  if  needed. 

A  thorough  course  of  instruction  will  be  given,  in  all  the  branches  that  the  law 
now  requires  that  teachers  must  understand  to  obtain  a  State  certificate.  No  teacher 
should  be  satisfied  until  he  or  she  has  obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these 
branches  of  an  education. 

Go  forward,  not  backward. 

Good  board  can  be  obtained  at  $3.00  per  per  week.    Tuition,  $8.00  in  advance. 
Text- Books — Mathemathics,  Robinson,  Olnev;  Grammar.  Greene;  Geography, 
C<tfnell;  History.  Quackenbos;  Botany,  Youman  s,  Gray;  Zoology,  Nicholson;  As- 
tronomy, Lockyer;  Chemistry,  Youman's.  L.  H.  Redd.  Co.  Supt. 

Bureau  County. — ^The  Institute  at  Neponset  held  two  days.  Arrangements  for 
another  in  another  part  of  the  county  were  made  before  acljouming;  thus  the  work 
moves  on. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  thorough  canvassing  of  the  county  in  regard  to 
the  Centennisd  Educational  Fund.  Bureau  may  be  a  little  slow,  but  she  may  be 
coon  ted  on. 

The  teaching  profession  are  glad  to  have  Dr.  Edwards  among  them  here,  and 
freltiiathe  still  has  an  interest  m  their  work.  Mr.  Edwards  as  "Shylock,"  in 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  entertained  a  full  house  at  Buda,  Feb.  25,  and  the  public 
school  of  that  place  is  some  $40  ahead  therefrom. 

Piatt  County. — ^The  interest  in  education  is  rapidly  increasing  here,  as  elsewhere. 
A  Teachers'  Institute  has  been  organized,  with  Mr.  E.  L.  Drake  for  President, 
and  Miss  Addfe  R.  Robinson  for  Secretary.  Being  located,  as  we  are.  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Piatt  county,  we  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  DeWitt,  McLean, 
and  Piatt  countv  teachers  in  this  good  work.  Instructors  are  appointed,  and  sub- 
jects assigned  tfiem  for  the  next  meeting,  as  follows: — New  work,  opened  by  Presi- 
dait;  Methods  of  governing  pupils,  by  L.  Lee  Smith,  of  DeWitt  county;  Method 
of  teachinc"  primary  reading,  by  Miss  M.  C.  Huddlestun.  of  DeWitt  county; 
Methods  of  teaching  longitude  and  time,  by  Mr.  Sua  whan,  of  Mansfield;  Methods 
of  teaching  geography,  by  A.  T.  Homer,  of  Piatt  county.  Will  write  you  of  our 
progress  next  montn.  A  Teacher. 
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Madison  County. — SCHOOLMASTER:  The  schools  in  this  county  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. Our  Superintendent,  Ad.  A.  Suppiger,  is  quite  an  efficient  worker,  and  is 
doing  much  for  the  schools  of  the  county.  There  is  a  lack  of  interest,  however, 
shown  nn  the  part  of  the  people. 

We  ar*^  having  some  trouble  in  the  county  over  ^^olored  children.  One  family 
have  Ijeen  rtit'vised  seat*  in  the  pubHc  school.    The  matter  is  m  court. 

B.  F.  S. 


OFFICIAL. 


I 


The  Executive  Centennial  Committee,  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to  all  interested  that  the  work  in- 
trusted to  tliem  is  well  advanced,  and  that  the  Schools  of  Illinois  will  be  properly 
repretit.^nte<l  at  Philadelphia. 

More  tlijin  half  the  counties  of  the  State  have  already  responded  favorably  to 
the  ap|>ettl  Jbr  the  fund,  and  many  of  them  have  already  forwarded  the  amount,  or 
SI  part,  of  it,  to  the  Treasurer,  Hon.  S.  M.  Culix)m,  Springfield. 

The  c.<>mniittee  have  secured  space  in  the  main  builaing  for  the  exhibit — ^though 
Iei««  than  was  asked,  it  is  more  than  that  accorded  to  any  other  State  except  Massa- 
chui^ttw,  which  receives  only  an  equal  amount  with  Illinois.  The  conmiittee  believe 
that  our  State  will  worthily  fill  the  proud  position  thus  assigned  her.  Large  (juan- 
titiefi  of  ^otiiX  material  are  already  prepared  or  promised;  and,  upon  consultation  at 
a  meetinj^  t»f  the  committee,  recentlv  held,  it  was  decided  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
work  to  be  sent  in.  Many  of  the  schools  failed  to  receive  the  circulars  of  instruction 
in  time  to  enable  them  to  hold  the  impromptu  examinations  in  February,  henoe 
npilH'  work  will  still  be  received  from  schools  that  desire  to  participate  in  me  exhi- 
itioti. 

The  eontiitions  of  examination  will  remain  the  same  as  heretofore  published. 
Let  everr  school  try.  The  eftbrt  will  do  good,  even  if  no  papers  are  found  suitable 
for  exhibit  ion. 

The  eoimnittee  further  concluded  to  have  all  manuscripts  and  other  material 
Rent  to  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  where  the  furniture  wiD  be 
niiuiuiaetured,  for  final  arrangement,  packing  and  shipment,  instead  of  to  Spring- 
Held,  aii  hi'retofore  announced.  All  bound  manuscripts  will  be  received  at  Cham- 
paign imtil  the  2-3th  day  of  March,  but  all  unbound  material  must  be  sent  in  before 
tlie  2i>th  ol   ,N(arch. 

Dniwinpi,  maps  and  other  work  done  by  pupils;  collections  of  minerals,  insects, 
birds  or  [4uiits  will  also  be  received  until  that  time.  Everything  should  be  carefully 
umrke^l.  tlie  name  and  a^e  of  the  pupil  should  be  given,  and  the  name  of  the  teacher 
und  Hchool.  115  indicated  m  the  circular  issued  by  Bie  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. <  'oUections  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  after  the  Centennial  is  over,  if 
deain?d. 

The  einiimittee  would  once  more  urge  the  counties  where  the  work  is  not  yet 
begun,  to  take  measures  immediately  to  be  represented,  as  well  as  to  secure  their 
quot*i  of  t}n:r  amount  of  funds  needed.  The  ease  with  which  money  has  been  raised 
by  the  contributions  of  teachers,  schools,  exhibitions,  etc.,  in  counties  where  an  effort 
has  been  made,  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  same  can  be  easily  done  in  every  county, 
if  the  Sujn  rill tenden tor  two  or  three  earnest  teachers  will  undertake  it.  The  only 
coarse  tliat  eould  secure  educational  representation  at  the  Centennial  has  been  pur- 
sued. It  WLi«  expected  that  some  people  who  care  Uttle  for  the  school  interests  of 
tlii^  Stiit«\  und  some  teachers,  destitute  of  professional  pride  or  ambition,  would  find 
fall  It  witii  the  method  adopted  to  raise  the  fund,  but  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  the 
objecticms  made  to  the  plan  have  been  few  and  trivial,  and  a  pronounced  success,  in 
which  eveiy  citizen  of  the  State  wiU  feel  a  just  pride,  is  assured. 

Tht»  toinmitfcee,  finally,  urge  prompt  action.  The  great  occasion  rapidly  ap- 
proaeh»j?i,  and  we  need  ever}-^  hour  to  complete  our  preparations. 

S.  M.  Ktter,  J.  M.  Gregory,  David  A.  Wallace:,  J.  L.  Pickard,  J.  A. 
Sewai.L.  Executive  Committee. 
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The  winter  term  cloatitl  vtjry  pleasantly  on  Thursday,  tlie  2iM  of  March.  This 
h^  Wn  one  of  the  lutwl  suctrensful  t^mis  the  University  has  ever  known;  it  has 
feen  *^^r»e<  tally  distin^i^h*^d  for  quiet,  thorough,  pK?i-sistent  work.  Towards  the 
tJiVf.  tli*^  roll' showed  many  ^\w,  as  it  always  does  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
^kl]j^— J  '>f  shidentw  and  their  trieiids  called  away  a  great  many,  and  several  of  tlie  la- 
liitfs  J' tt  T^  i  II -iti  their  work  hi  the  summer  schools,  or  to  get  ready  for  schools  that  are 
soon  lu  ui'jii.  Vot  the  abnence  hiis  not  been  unusually  gi-eat.  Mr.  Tankersley, 
of  Bloomington,  has  just  taken  a  series  of  excellent  photographs  to  send  to  the 
Centennial;  thej  comprise  a  general  view  of  the  building,  together  with  nine  views 
of  the  interior,  mcluding  the  assembly  room,  the  society  rooms,  the  museum,  and 
several  others. 

The  most  exciting  topic  about  Nonnal  just  now  is  the  proposed  nomination  of 
Dr.  Edwards  to  represent  this  district  in  Congress.  The  project  does  not  meet 
with  much  favor  from  the  politicians  and  wire-pullers,  but  tne  promise  of  success 
is  very  good  at  present.  Tne  Bloomington  Pantograph  support,s  him  very  earnestly. 
It  is  generally  tnought  that,  if  nominated,  there  ^"ill  be  no  question  about  his  elec- 
tion. All  who  know  Dr.  Edwards  will  appreciate  his  fitness  for  the  proposed  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  little  curious  that  he  is  filHng  the  same  pulpit  from  wnich  Lovejoy 
was  called  to  his  seat  in  Congress. 

Col.  L.  H.  Potter,  formerly  Professor  here,  takes  charge  of  the  Peoria  Normal 
school  while  Mr.  White  is  gone  to  Philadelphia. 

L.  B.  Kei.logg,  of  Kansas,  will  give  the  address  l)efore  the  Alumni,  at  their 
meeting  next  summer. 

Lewis  0.  Bryan  goes  to  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  to  take  charge  of  a  private 
school. 

Virgil  A.  PiNKLEYis  succeeding  finely  with  his  school  at  New  Boston;  the 
$t?.hool  contains  four  departments. 

Belle  Bra  den,  who  was  a  member  of  the  school  some  years  ago,  was  married 
r««ntly  in  Kansas,  where  she  had  been  teaching. 

Hon.  S.  M.  Etter  and  E.  L.  Wells  visited  us  a  few  days  ago. 

Judd  M.  Fiske  and  David  Ayres  were  present  at  the  close  of  the  tenu;  they 
Import  good  success  in  the  field. 

The  Board  of  Education  gave  up  their  adjourned  meeting  that  was  to  have 
b^«n  held  on  the  first  of  March.  They  will  not  meet  till  the  regular  semi-annual 
meeting  in  June. 

Prof.  John  W.  Cook,  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  is  very  desirous  of 
d.'^sertaining  the  present  address  of  every  graduate.  Let  rvery  Alumnus  send  his  own 
address^  and  that  of  all  others  whose  whereabouts  he  knows.  No  matter  if  the  inform- 
idon  Is  duplicated;  but  it  will  be  a  serious  loss  if  any  are  not  reported. 


SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  students  breathe  easier  now  that  examinations  for  the  Centennial  are  over. 
Photographs  of  buildings,  rooms,  pupils  and  teachers,  have  been  taken.  A  per- 
ti^tage  of  the  papers  will  be  lx)undfor  inspection,  and  forwarded  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee in  due  tune. 

A  soiree  was  held  at  Judge  W.  J.  Allen's  residence;  in  aid  of  the  educational 
fand  of  this  county.  It  was  well  attended,  and  those  i)res«'nt  w«n-e  well  entertained 
by  tableaux,  music,  readings  and  recitations.  Some  of  tlie  tableaux  were  very  fine. 
W  is  t  be  repeated  by  request  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Nonnal. 

The  museum  is  rapidly  assuming  respectiible  proiX)rtions  under  the  curatorship 
of  Dr.  Thomas.  AVe  have  been  favored,  since  our  last  communication  to  the 
* 'Schoolmaster.''  with  a  lecture  by  the  distinguished  traveler  and  scholar,  Mr. 
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Ba  VA  im  Ta YiiOR*  on  ' '  Ancient  Egrypt. "  Mr.  Taylor  was  honored  with  a  lajg«  au- 
dient-^  ewtiinakKJ  tisri umbering  eix  hundred.  Some  persons  camo  from  tlio  very 
confines  of  ^'Hpfypt,"  Tairo,  to  hear  him.  Hon.  Jesse  Clement,  c^jm^i^pondent  of 
I»ifr~Oi/tnt,  gaVt*  hiH  lecture  on  "Blue  Stockings,"  under  the  aiifipicft^  of  X\\v  Ijo- 
cratio  Literary  Society.  The  audience  was  small,  owing  to  intleiiit^ncy  of  the 
weatln?r  on  the  en^Piiing  of  his  lecture.     His  effort  has  been  weU  P|>oken  of/ 

Pp}f.  H  iriiL.  fiince  the  arrival  of  his  Transit^  has  put  his  cla^?'  in  siirvevinR'  at 
field  work,  Th»*  mi^uiliers  are  preparing  a  topographical  map.  or  plat^  of  tLe  0 Di- 
versity^ grouiitlf^  for  1  Philadelphia,  llie  Illinois  schoolmasters,  whilp  in  the  "Quaker 
City.*'  «hoit!d  not  tail  to  examine  it. 

A  joint  exhibition  will  be  given  by  the  two  societies,  at  the  olost  of  tbii*  t*?rm. 
for  the  benefit  of  their  libraries.  Prof.  Parkinson  has  been  i'ng"4^*d  by  the 
'*Z<?t4?tica'*  to  t](4iver  the  last  lecture  of  their  course  at  an  early  day,  ft  is  prom- 
ised, as  hi^  ;^ubject  will  be  a  chemical  one,  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  ga^on  that 
oora^ion. 

The  indication^;  are  that  the  attendance  next  term  will  be  larger  than  erer 
before. 

Gov,  Beveridge  lately  paid  us  a  visit.  He  addressed  the  j^tudents  at  some 
length. 


The  Cernd!  Ihth^nity  Register  and  Cataioj^ue^  1874,  1875.  This  is  a  bulfcj'  pam- 
phkt  of  lll!>  pp,  B  'rtid  ?s  the  Register  of  Officers  and  Students,  it  coixt4iin8  an  ei- 
planation  of  th?  covirs^^  of  study,  a  brief  history  of  the  Institution,  the  quewtiong 
\wi\  at  the  (mtrarii^e  eiamination.  and  at  the  term  examination  in  thf*  fseveral  sub* 
j-^cU  etc.  ft  appMr^  that  the  Institution  contained  5:j2  students  of  all  grade*?,  16 
of  whom  Wi.^n^  pDflt-^raduates.  There  are  22  Resident  Professors  and  ^L^^iatani 
Profe^-ior^.  '^  n^n-r^j^ident  Professors,  and  8  Instructors.  Then?  are  1*^  distinct 
cours^^  of  t^tu  ly.  There  is  no  Preparatory  Department.  The  expenite  for  tuition  is 
$iO  p  *r  t'^rm  or  ftil)  p?r  year;  but  a  large  number  of  the  students  are  admitted 
on  aebolarfihij)^* 
A/tfdfi  6Wtmt/ A'l-iJt/^r^    By  J.  RussELL  Webb.    Chicago:    Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co, 

In  no  department  of  the  common-school  course  of  study,  has  bo  radical  im- 
provement been  muiks  as  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

But  a  few  yeaT>^  agt),  the  tyro  stood  at  the  knee  of  the  schoolma^am  and  mut- 
tered the  nieamn^lesii  a,  b.  c.  When  he  had  mastered  tlie  names  of  ihoae  myst^^r- 
ious  chara -tf^rs,  h'^  must  still  languish  among  the  absurd  monosyllables  of  the  spell- 
ing Ijook  lor  otiier  months,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  pupils  of  aveiugc  int^elli- 
gence  who  hti<i  spi'ot  six  months  in  this  tedious  drudgery,  and  yet  could  not  read 
undfTstandinaily  the  simplest  sentence. 

Mr*  Wkhb  wan  om?  of  the  earliest  reformers,  and  no  man  ha/i  done  more  to 
give  an  impulse  U}  rational  methods. 

The  Model  StH'ond  Reader  is  a  book  of  192  pp.  It  is  based  upon  the  '*sentencc 
method''  of  instruetion.  The  introduction  of  11  pp.  is  as  full  of  suggestion  as  an 
egg  i?*  of  meat.     Wi^  quote  the  following: 

IIPW   TO  STUDY   THE  READrNO   LESSONS: 

"'Tlie  children  a n^  now  prepared  to  study  the  reading  lesson.  In  doing  thift, 
sevend  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view:  among  them  are  1st.  They  are  to  study  for 
the  inform  It  ion  ront^un^l  in  them;  2d.  To  ^ain  familiarity  with  the  langua^ 
n9*»d  to  exruvss  the  jsep^irate  thoughts;  8d.  With  reference  to  telling  the  story  in 
th'^ir  ovrn  lau^'WHro;  and  4th.  To  be  able  to  give  proper  oral  expression  when  read- 
ing It.** 
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Oil  p.  10  a  plan  is  i^resented  for  calling  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  lossoris,      ,    ^ 
and  the  thought  is  persistently  urged  that  an  understanding  of  the  text  is  necessary 
to  proper  expression. 

The  new  words  are  put  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson,  where  they  may  be  used 
for  spelling  exercises  and  for  exercises  in  eye  culture.      ITie  teacher  is  thus  enabled  ' 

to  see  the  relative  difficulty  of  successive  lessons,  and  may  properly  assign  advance  y^ 

work.  ^     "^i*^ 

The  book  contains  about  a  thousand  more  words  than  are  found  in  the  First; 
it  also  contains  lessons  in  script,  and  several  pages  of  word  lesssons  at  the  close. 

Nine  colored,  and  numerous  other  cuts  are  found.  Twelve  of  the  selections  are 
in  verse.  The  exercises  are  conversational,  and  of  a  character  to  interest  the  little 
people. 

The  book  is,  in  short,  a  reader  with  a  plan,  and  that  plan  based  upon  well  es- 
tablished principles  of  mental  growth. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  at  retail  at  50  cents.     Address  the  publishers. 
J^irst  Book  of  Zoology.    By  Edw^ard  S.  Morse,  Ph.  D.    New  York:    D.  Appl»- 

TON  A:  Co. 

This  channing  little  book  begins  with  a  study  of  fresh-water  shells,  specimens 
of  which  can  be  found  on  the  shore  of  almost  any  lake  or  river,  or  in  the  cases  of 
any  museum.  Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  land  snails,  and  Chapter  IV  to  sea  snails. 
Clams,  mussels,  oysters,  the  common  insects,  the  craw-fish,  lobster,  crab,  worms, 
etc..  occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the  book. 

The  cnapter  on  the  characters  of  vertebrates  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness. , 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  a  remarkable  activity  in  the  study  of  animal 
hfe.  This  little  book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  science,  since  it  deals  with  sim- 
ple, and  yet  interesting,  forms,  and  is  written  in  a  style  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
readily  understand  it.  To  show  the  care  that  the  author  has  taken  to  make  himself 
perfectly  understood,  we  quote  a  few  expressions,  "Let  the  pupils  pick  out  from 
their  collections  the  shells  like  these.  (Cuts  of  fresh-water  snail  shells  are  shown.) 
"The  different  spiral  twists  or  turns  are  called  whorls,  etc.,"  p.  8.  "The  two  little 
horns  or  feelers  in  front  are  called  tentacles, "  p.  9.  "This  notch  is  called  the  an.al,'' 
p.  23.  "The  shells  are  held  together  as  the  covers  of  a  book  are  held  together  by  the 
back, "p.  28.  Chapter  VII  tells  how  to  provide  material  for  collecting  and  pre- 
serving insects.  Anv  child  of  ordinary  ingenuity  will  find  himself  able  to  prepare 
for  his  work  with  little  or  no  outlay  of  money. 

The  book  abounds  in  illustrations,  showing  exactly  how  to  hold  and  manage  the 
specimens.  In  short,  the  pupil  is  informed  just  how  to  proceed  in  matters  where  he 
may  expect  trouble  on  account  of  inexperience. 

Send  65  cents  to  C.  E.  L.\ne,  care  Jansen.  McClurg  k  Co.,  Chicago,  and  you 
will  receive  a  specimen  copy  by  return  mail. 


Scribner's  for  April  is  a  very  interesting  number.  The  article  on  Yale  College 
will  attract  the  attention  of  teachers  generally.  Of  no  less  interest  to  the  same 
persons  are  the  three  articles,  "Subterranean  Outlet  to  the  Upper  Lakes,"  'Poe, 
Irving,  Hawthorn,"  and  "Revolutionary  I^etters."  Price,  $4.00.  S(  uirnek  k  Co., 
New  York.  With  Schoolmaster,  $4.50,  or  we  will  send  it  as  a  premium  for  six 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

Lippincott's  for  April  comes  to  hand  as  fresh  a«  ever.  This  sterling  magazine 
is  not  so  widely  known  in  the  West  as  some  others,  and  we  wonder  why.  It  is  full 
of  matter  that  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  teachers.  The  present  number  contains 
five  articles  that  are  of  esx)ecial  value,  viz:  ''The  Century — \U  Fruits  and  its  Festi- 
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vaJ";  "Sketches  of  India":  "The  College  Student";  "Letters  from  South  Africa," 
and  "The  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.. 
Philadelphia.  Price,  S4.00.  We  will  send  Lippincott  and  The  Schoolmaster  for 
four  dollars  !  or  WO  will  send  the  macrazine  as  a  premium  for  five  names  at  11.50 
each.  Every  teacher  can  thus  supply  himself  with  this  excellent  periodical  by  a 
little  eftbrt  among  his  fellow  teachers. 


®vstJfMSS  Items* 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  cret 
thick,  nor  be  in^jured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans:  price,  ^G.'i")  per  can.  Any  thing  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  l>e  sup- 
pled to  teachers  at  a  reduced  pnce.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  tbrwarJi  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have  >>een 
trjdng  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Maxwell  k  Co.,  Bloomington,  ID. 

Mr.  Howell's  Litliop^ph  of  the  Normal  is  now  nearly  ready  for  distribution; 
it  shows  a  \'iew  of  the  buildinj?  and  grounds,  of  the  school-room,  of  the  churches 
in  Normal,  etc.  It  is  such  a  picture  as  all  old  students  of  the  Normal  will  be  glad 
to  own.  The  agent  has  been  taking  the  names  of  subscribers  rapidly,  for  the  laM 
few  days.  Some  changes  have  been  made  by  which  the  cost  of  pubhshing  is  con- 
siderably increased;  but,  to  those  who  subscribe  at  once,  the  price  will  remain  as 
before, — 75  cents.  Names  may  be  sent  to  the  Schoolmaster,  or  to  F.  J.  Howell, 
Lakeside  building,  Chicago. 

For  a  limited  time  we  \Wll  send  Lippincott's  Magazine,  price  $4.00.  as  a  prem- 
ium for  five  subscribers  at  ^1.50,  or,  ten  at  $1.25,  or  we  will  send  the  Schoolmas- 
ter and  Lippincott  for  $4.(X). 

This  magazine  is  the  peer  of  any,  and  in  matters  in  which  teachers  are  inter- 
ested, it  stands  very  high.  We  will  furnish  any  of  the  other  four-dollar  maguzines 
as  a  premium  for  SIX  names  at  $1.50.  or  twelve  at  11.25:  or,  we  will  send  the 
Schoolmaster  and  any  four-dollar  monthly  for  $4.50.  ITie  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  price  $5.00,  we  will  give  as  a  premium  for  eight  subscrilx^rs  at  $1.50,  or 
sixteen  at  $1.25. 

ITie  Bloomington  Pantaoraph  is  the  best  family  newspaper  in  Central  Illi- 
nois. It  is  widely  circulated  in  themidtUe  counties.  It  contains  a  full  resume  of 
g^eneral  and  local  news,  and  is  in  every  respect  an  excellent  paper.  ITie  subscrip- 
Bon  price  is  two  dollars  per  year.  W^e  will  send  it  as  a  premium  for  three  sul>8cn- 
bers  to  the  Schoolmaster  at  $1.50,  or  for  five  at  $1.25. 

Read  our  premium  list  on  fourth  cover  page,  then  send  for  si>ecinien8  if  you 
need  them,  and  go  to  work. 

On  our  second  cover  page  will  be  found  the  advertisement  of  the  Ruttan  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Company.  Read  it.  By  their  system,  schoolrooms  can  be 
supplied  with  pure  air.  ana  can  have  a  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts.  If  you 
desire  any  information  on  the  subject  write  them. 
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WHAT    SCHOOLS? 

It  is  almost  a  national  maxim  in  this  xsountrj,  that  education  is  essen- 
tial to  liberty — that  only  an  educated  people  can  maintain  permanently  a 
republican  government.  Our  free-school  system  depends  for  its  justifica- 
tion upon  the  oft  repeated  affirmation  that  education  is  a  matter  of  national 
concern,  and  that  property  is  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools  just  as 
it  is  for  the  support  of  government,  under  the  accepted  idea  that  the  one  is 
essential  to  the  other.  Our  great  statesmen,  from  Washington  down,  have 
reiterated  to  the  people,  in  their  gravest  state  papers,  the  necesaity  of  popu- 
lar intelligence  to  a  free  government.  Education  has  steadily  increased  in 
popularity,  till  finally  political  parties  have  come  to  include  a  declaration  of 
lojalty  to  the  public  schools  in  their  party  platforms. 

But  what  schools  are  thus  important  ?  And  what  education  is  so  vital 
to  the  public  good^  Which  are  the  studios  that  are  supposed  to  have  this 
magic  power  to  transform  ignorant  people  to  good  citizens,  and  to  build  up 
a  stable  constituency  for  the  state?  Here  the  divergence  begins.  All  be- 
lieve in  education,  but  not  «  few  would  confine  it  to  the  old-time  common- 
school  studies,  ^^  reading,  spoiling  and  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
geography."  Even  in  the  halls  of  legislation  one  may  hear  these  studies 
lauded  as  the  People's  Studies,  and  all  others  condemned  as  unnecessary 
luxuries.  And  in  his  speech  at  Des  Moines,  last  September,  President 
Grant  said  to  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee,"  "Resolve  that  neither  the  State 
nor  the  Nation,  nor  both  combined,  shall  support  institutions  of  learning 
other  than  those  sufficient  to  afford  to  every  child  growing  up  in  the  land 
the  opportunity  of  a  good  Common-School  education."  He  would  proba- 
bly except  West  Point  from  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  higher  schools. 
Others,  standing  high  in  educational  circles,  have  announced  their  belief  that 
the  state  should  provide  for  the  common  schools  only,  and  leave  to  private 
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enterprise  or  to  Christain  beneyolence  to  provide  for  superior  education.  The 
question  needs  debate. 

What  is  the  the  real  aim  of  public  education?  Is  it  thegoodof  theman, 
or  the  good  of  the  state  which  is  sought  ?  If  it  is  to  benefit  the  individual,  then 
the  more  the  education  the  greater  the  benefit.  But  if  it  be  replied  that 
only  that  small  measure  of  education  is  designed  which  may  enable  the  child 
to  become  self-sustaining  and  to  do  ordinary  business,  then  what  studies  are 
necessary  to  this  end  ?  It  may  be  useful  to  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
but  men  do  not  commonly  earn  their  living  by  reading  and  writing,  and 
hundreds  contrive  to  earn  good  livings  without  knowing  either.  And  how 
does  geography  or  grammar  help  the  common  laborer  ?  The  geography  of 
his  own  neighborhood  he  sees,  and  it  is  notorious  that  grammar  does  not 
teach  correct  talking.  A  stronger  claim  might  be  made  for  arithmetic,  but 
only  for  the  most  simple  operations,  which  may  be  learned  in  a  single  term 
of  evening  schooling,  by  every  youth  of  proper  age.  The  simple  truth,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  worker,  whether  in  shop  or  field,  needs  to  know  not  books, 
but  his  work,  and  if  common  education  has  for  its  object  to  fit  the  man  for  his 
work,  shops  and  not  schools  are  required,  or  schools  of  industry  not  schools 
of  book  study. 

It  will  be  objected  that  all  men  are  not  to  be  day  laborers ;  that  some 
are  needed  to  fill  higher  places,  as  capitalists  and  leaders  in  business,  or  in 
society  and  the  state,  and  that  the  school  should  fit  men  and  women  for  the 
higher  places  of  public  service.  But  this  argument  proves  too  much.  Foi* 
not  only  are  the  common-school  studies  inadequate  to  such  education,  bat 
moreover,  if  the  state  is  to  train,  at  public  cost,  men  for  one  branch  o{  buai- 
ness,  it  should  by  parity  of  reasoning  and  in  exact  justice  to  all,  train  each 
citizen  for  his  business  of  whatever  character. 

But  let  us  assume,  and  this  assumption  will  more  nearly  agree  with 
truth,  that  public  education  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  man,  but  for  the  sake 
of  society  and  the  state,  that  the  state  in  its  schools  seeks  solely  to  pro- 
mote its  own  highest  good,  and  to  provide  for  its  own  peace  and  safety, — 
that  the  good  done  to  the  individual  is  subordinate  and  merely  incidental 
— then  the  question  returns,  to  what  special  end  is  the  education  to  be 
adapted,  and  by  what  studies,  and  to  what  extent  of  study,  is  it  to  be  car^ 
ried  on  ? 

The  state  needs  loyal  and  law-abiding  citizens.  What  studies  will 
tend  most  to  make  such  citizens  ?  A  republic  need?  intelligent  voters. 
What  studies  will  best  fit  men  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise  ?  Can  it 
be  claimed  that  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic  have  any  special  value 
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for  this  work  ?  Reading,  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  read  the  constitn- 
tion  and  laws,  and  perhaps  the  political  speeches  and  writings  of  statesmen 
and  journalists,  certainly  seems  important,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  his  coantr J,  will  be  valuable  to  the  voter.  But  beyond  these,  what  ? 
Ig  it  not  evident  that  some  discussion  of  this  matter  is  needed  ?  Have  not 
both  our  statesmen  and  our  educators  talked  at  random,  dealing  in  ^'glitter- 
ing  generalities, "  and  jumping  to  high-sounding  conclusions  without  first 
measuring  their  premises  ?  Intelligence  is  in  some  way  important  to  good 
government,  hence  we  must  educate  the  people  Schools  are  agencies  of 
education,  therefore  build  common  schools  and  teach  the  common  branches, 
but  nothing  else.  The  state  is  bound  to  promote  ,the  education  of  the 
people,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  geography,  grammar  and  arithmetic,  with 
reading  and  writing.  These  are  substantial  needs,  we  must  suppose,  of  the 
people,  and  requisite  to  make  a  grammatical  voter,  a  good  geographical  citi 
sen,  and  a  thorough-going  arithmetical  supporter  of  the  republic. 

But,  it  will  be  urged,  the  real  thing  required  is  disciplitie  of  mind,  and 
these  studies  will  give  that  average  amount  of  discipline  which  the  average 
citizen  of  the  republic  ought  to  possess.  Here  again  the  argument 
breaks  down  for  want  of  facts  to  sustain  it.  It  is  not  proved  that  the  com. 
mon  branches  give  the  amount  or  kind  of  discipline  which  intelligent 
citizenship  demands.  It  is  obvious  to  every  careful  observer  that  they  do 
not.  Nor  '  do  they  give  as  much,  or  as  valuable,  discipline  as  many  other 
studies  do. 

If  now,  as  a  final  argument,  the  special  champion  of  the  common 
schoob  shall  say  that  these  schools,  and  their  old-time  studies,  give  such  ele- 
ments as  all  men  are  entitled  to  receive,  and  that  these  elements  once  mas- 
tered, every  man  may  go  on  as  far  as  he  pleases,  but  without  public  aid,  we 
again  dispute  the  averment.  Elementary  geography  and  grammar  are  no  more 
elementary  than  elementary  botany,  physiology  or  physics.  But  if  elementary 
growth  is  meant— the  first  start  and  primary  stage  in  learning — then  why  is 
the  public  any  more  bound  to  start  a  growth  than  to  continue  it  1  Why 
bound  to  nourish  the  first  stage  of  culture  and  not  the  second  or  third  ?  If 
the  first  stage  helps  to  make  a  good  citizen,  the  second  stage  will  help  more, 
and  so  on. 

Now  let  us  grant  for  argument's  sake  that  common-school  education 
may  help  to  prepare  a  citizen  for  his  ordinary  public  duties,  such  as  voting. 
But  the  republic  needs  officers  as  well  as  voters,  and  any  citizen  may  aspire 
to,  or  be  called  upon  to  fill,  the  public  offices.  Intelligent  legislators,  judges, 
gOTemora  and  presidents  are  still-  more  important  than  intelligent  voters, 
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and  to  prepare  such  officers  there  must  be  higher  schools,  colleges,  etc.  If 
it  be  urged  that  Christain  philanthropy  and  private  by^nevolence  will  provide 
these  higher  institutions,  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  done  much,  and  will 
do  more  ;  but  so  also  have  they  done  much  for  primary  education,  and 
should  the  public  school  fail,  they  would  doubtless  do  the  utmost  to  supply 
the  lack.  But  why  ought  the  state  to  throw  on  to  the  benevolence  of  it«  citi- 
zens the  burden  of  providing  for  higher  education,  any  more  than  that  of  the 
common  schools  ?  The  argument  implies  not  that  the  state  ou^ht  not  to 
undertake  higher  education,  but  that  it  ncd  not.  If  others  would  not  do  it, 
then  the  state  must.  And  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  can,  that  private  enter- 
prise is  not  adequate*to  the  large  and  rapidly  growing  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion, then  the  state  ought  at  once  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  not  supersede, 
but  supplement,  the  work  of  its  citizens  to  the  full  extent  required  by  pub- 
lie  good. 

Let  us  to  our  conclusions  : 

1.  There  is  no  argument  for  public  common  schools  which  is  not 
equally  valid  for  public  high  schools  and  colleges.  The  public  well-beiDg, 
which  is  the  well-being  of  all,  depends  as  much  on  educated  rulers  as  it 
does  upon  educated  voters. 

2.  ^  The  intelligence  needed  by  a  free  people  is  not  merely  the  know- 
ledge of  three  or  four  simple  elementary  studies  like  the  common-school 
branches,  but  the  general  prevalence  of  many  kinds  of  knowledge,  such  as  can 
spring  only  from  a  great  system  of  schools  ;  and  large  numbers  of  educated 
men  teaching  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  forum  and  the  schools  are 
filling  the  land  with  a  various  and  instructive  literature.  Evidently  that 
schooling  is  most  important  which  brings  the  people  into  sympathy  with,  and 
under  the  enlightened  power  of,  these  grand  agencies  of  public  intelligence. 

3.  The  schools  demanded  by  a  republic  like  ours  are  not  alone  the 
elemetitary  or  common  schools  of  the  people,  but  a  grand  system  of  schools 
embracing  all  the  grades  and  classes  of  instruction  from  the  lowest  primary, 
to  that  of  the  highest  and  grandest  university.  The  common  schools,  sev- 
ered from  the  higher  institutions,  would  steadily  decline  in  character  and 
power.  A  system  of  education  for  a  great  people  must  bo  as  vast  and 
manifold  as  the  interests  of  the  nation  itself,  and  it  is  the  shallowness  of 
mere  ignorance,  or  the  sophistry  of  the  demagogue,  which  would  forbid  the 
state  to  provide  any  education  except  that  needed  by  the  day-laborer,  and 
refuse  to  open  to  its  better  intellects  the  avenues  to  the  most  liberal  learn- 
ing, and  the  largest  fields  of  science.  John  M.  Gbeoobt. 
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ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS— VII. 


On  the  programme  you  will  find  a  time  for  the  writing  of  the  advance 
lesson,  and  a  time  for  the  study  of  the  review  lesson.  While  pupils  are 
studying  they  do  not  say  to  you,  "Teacher,  what  is  this  word  1"  This  is 
sometimes  done  by  nearly  every  member  of  a  class  for  nearly  every  new 
word  of  a  lesson,  and  very  often  for  many  words  not  new. 

It  is  supposed  that  you  have  given  them  some  directions  about  their 
writing,  that  it  must  be  upon  straight  lines  drawn  across  the  slate,  that 
when  tibere  is  a  capital  letter  in  the  book,  they  must  make  one  in  their  writ- 
ing, and  that  all  commas,  periods,  etc  ,  of  the  book  must  be  placed  in  their 
work. 

To  assist  them  in  Knowing  how  to  make  the  capital  letters,  and  for 
jour  use  in  explanations  and  illustrations,  place  permanently  upon  lines  on 
the  board,  chart  II. 

The  pupil  will  soon  learn  to  find  any  letter  he  wishes  to  make. 

When  the  class  is  called  to  recite,  each  pupil  should  take  his  slate  with 
the  advance  lesson  written  upon  it  as  many  times  as  the  length  of  lesson, 
time,  and  practice  will  allow. 

Take  their  slates,  and  in  a  moment  you  will  notice  several  kinds  of 
errors  in  their  writing.  If  you  undertake  to  correct  them  all  at  once,  you 
will  not  be  likely  to  correct  any  of  them  to  any  great  extent.  Hence,  strive 
to  correct  one  thing  at  a  time,  that  is,  make  one  thing  a  specialty. 

You  will  probably  notice  at  first  that  the  letters  are  not  written  on 
lines  as  they  should  be.     One  sentence  may  be  written  as  follows  : 

With  a  pointer  show  the  pupils  the  letters  on  the  line  on  your  chart. 
Let  them  count  and  name  the  letters  that  fall  below  the  line.  Take  some 
of  their  written  words  and  show  them  upon  the  board  the  right  way  and 
wrong  way.  Ask  them  to  do  this  work  better  next  time.  Mark  their 
slates  in  some  way  to  show  the  ones  that  have  done  the  best.  Keep  at  this 
one  thing  of  letters  upon  lines,  with  certain  ones  partly  below,  for  two  weeks, 
or  more  if  necessary,  until  this  work  is  well  done.  After  a  short  time,  not 
more  than  a  minute  or  two  of  each  recitation  need  be  given  to  this  work. 
Some  time  may  be  given  to  the  supervision  of  the  pupils  while  at  work  at 
their  desks. 
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After  two  or  more  weeks,  you  can  take  up  another  error,  which  they 
have  been  practicing  all  of  the  time  of  their  former  work.  The  letters  will 
probably  not  be  of  proportional  sizes,  as  in  the  following  sentence  : 


The  placing  of  letters  on  lines  is  learned.  Now  show  them  that  a,  m, 
n,  0,  etc.,  ari^  nearly  of  a  height,  while  b,  d,  t,  etc.,  are  about  twice  as  high. 
Keep  at  this  work  of  sizes  of  letters  for  two  or  more  weeks  as  may  be  nec- 
essary,— ^giving  such  instructions  as  you  find  the  pupils  need  by  observing 
their  work  from  day  to  day. 

When  this  work  is  done,  take  up  the  subject  of  slopes  of  letters.  For 
all  of  the  time  the  writing  may  have  been  as  follows  : 


fM%p.  ^^aI  ^^X  rzf%x  P<  Xxtn^  .ea^yAAA/ni. 


The  letters  are  on  lines,  and  of  proportional  sizes,  but  the  slopes  are 
wrong.  Show  the  right  way  as  you  have  them  written,  and  keep  at  this 
point  until  the  work  is  well  done. 

When  the  three  things  mentioned  are  fairly  taught,  the  pupils  will  be 
fair  writers,  and  often  this  work  can  be  done  in  six  weeks.  All  of  the  other 
principles  of  writing,  bring  to  their  attention  one  at  a  time  as  fast  as  they 
can  do  well  the  work  previously  given. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  work  concerning  the  writing  need  not  gen- 
erally take  more  than  a  minute  or  two  of  each  recitation.  Then  divide  the 
time  of  the  recitation  into  two  equal  parts.  Give  one  to  the  advance  lesson. 
The  pupils  know  all  of  the  words.  Talk  with  them  about  the  meaning  of 
the  sentences.  Make  the  reading  an  individual  work  for  each  pupil.  If 
one  repeats  words,  get  him  to  read  one  sentence  without  repeating  a  word. 
Then  a  second  sentence.  Then  put  the  two  together ;  and  so  on,  until  he 
can  read  the  whole  lesson  without  repeating.  If  another  reads  in  monotone, 
show  him  which  are  the  "loud"  words,  and  get  him  to  read  it  as  if  properly 
talking.  Drill  another  upon  inflections,  another  in  phonics,  another  in  read- 
ing louder,  etc.,  etc.  Show  them  the  right  ways,  and  the  wrong  ways,  and 
do  not  leave  the  advance  lesson  until  it  can  be  correctly  read,  and  is 
thoroughly  understood  by  each  pupil  of  the  class.  If  you  have  given  too 
long  a  lesson  for  the  condition  of  your  class,  give  a  shorter  one  next  time. 
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When  they  can  do  their  work  better,  give  longer  advance  lessons.  Take 
the  other  half  of  the  recitation  time  for  the  review  .lesson,  carefully  improv- 
ing the  pupils  in  anything  forgotten  by  them,  or  in  anything  you  may  have 
overlooked  in  the  work  of  the  advance  lessons.  Have  the  pupils  give  the 
meanings  of  the  words,  and  tell  the  stories  they  read.  Have  them  read  por- 
tions of  the  lesson  from  points  of  thought  as  you  may  call  for  them.  For 
instance,  you  can  direct  one  of  the  class  to  read  where  it  tells  of  Nellie  and 
her  doll,  another  where  it  tells  of  John  falling  into  the  water,  another  where 
it  tells  of  the  cat  lying  on  the  rug,  etc.,  etc.  To  do  this  quickly,  they  must 
understand  the  points  of  thought  in  the  lesson,  and  if  this  work  is  practiced, 
they  will  better  prepare  themselves  that  it  may  be  done.  The  advance  lea- 
son  provides  for  the  nirill.work,  and  the  review  lesson  for  the  surface  work. 
Both  are  necessary,  for  all  of  one  and  none  of  the  other  makes  <<  Jack  a  dull 

boy." 

This  plan  does  not  take  a  class  through  the  book  very  fast,  but  when 

the  work  is  once  done,  it  is  well  done.     Then  other  First  Readers,  or  simple 

story  books,  should  be  read  by  the  pupils  before  the  Second  Reader  is  placed 

in  their  hands,  for  there  will  be  time  for  this,  if  your  work  as  teacher  is  well 

done. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  have  come  to  mind  while  writing  this 
article,  some  of  them  strongly  urged  by  good  educators,  and  some  of  the 
subjects  in  themselves  respectively  worthy  of  the  space  of  an  entire  article. 

My  plan  has  been  to  give  you  a  few  directions  of  easy  practice,  and  for 
the  understanding  of  some  of  the  subjects  I  have  not  here  developed,  I  will 
ask  you  ten  questions,  which,  if  you  will  learn  to  answer  them  well,  will  be 
of  great  advantage  to  you  in  your  future  educational  work. 

1 .  What  is  the  a,  b,  c,  method  of  teaching  beginners  to  read  ? 

2.  What  is  the  word  method  ? 

3.  What  is  the  phonic  method  ? 

4.  What  is  the  sentence  method  ? 

5.  Is  it  better  to  use  only  one  of  these  methods,  or  to  combine  two  or 
more  of  them  ?     If  to  combine,  how,  and  why  1 

6.  Which  is  better  to  teach  first  to  beginners,  printing  or  writing  ? 
Why? 

7.  Compare  the  words  and  their  number  upon  the  first  twenty  pages 
of  several  difiFerent  primers  and  first  readers.  Which  do  you  like  best  ? 
Why? 

8.  What  is  the  object  in  view  in  teaching  reading  ? 

9.  What  part  of  a  pupil's  school  time  is  spent  in  learning  to  read  ? 
Does  the  pupil  receive  the  benefit  he  ought  in  the  time  he  spends  ?     Why  ? 

10.     Can  you  secure  better  results  in  a  shorter  time  ?     How  ? 

E.  L.  Wells. 
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PSYCHOLOGY.     V. 

A  List  of  the  PtirKary  Qualities — The  primafy  qualitiea,  according  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  are  Extension,  or  the  quality  of  occupying  space  ; 
Divisibility,  or  the  capacity  of  being  divided, — no  body  being  so  small  that 
we  cannot  conceive  it  as  capable  of  being  divided;  Size,  or  the  amount  of  space 
occupied  by  the  body  ;  Density,  or  the  aiftount  of  matter  in  proportion  to  the 
epace  it  occupies ;  Figure,  or  the  boundaries  of  the  body's  extension  ;  Ab- 
solute Incompressibility,  or  the  impossibility  of  being  reduced  to  nothing 
by  pressure ;  Mobility,  or  the  capacity  of  being  moved  from  place  to  place  : 
Situation,  or  the  quality  of  occupying  a  particular  space. 

These  all  depend  on  the  Ideas  of  Time  and  Space. — You  will  notice 
that  these  qualities  depend  on  our  ideas  of  space  and  time.  What  is  ex. 
tension  but  a  spreading  out  in  space  ?  Divisibility  implies  the  occupancy 
of  a  part  of  the  space  considered,  also,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  things, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  time.  Each  of  the  others  has  reference  to  space. 
Now  space  and  time  are  both  original  ideas.  No  material  body  can  exist 
widiout  space  in  which  it  may  exist.  If  there  were  no  space,  there  could 
be  no  material  bodies.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  tliese  qualities  are  essential  to 
the  existence  of  matter  as  we  view  it,  and  this  is  one  of  their  characteristics. 

These  qtudities  knoicn  a  prion'y  or  before  experience,  — For  the  same 
reason,  because  the  idea3  of  space  and  time  are  original  ideas,  it  follows 
'  that  the  primary  qualities,  which  are  based  on  these  ideas,  must  be  known 
before  we  learn  the  other  qualities  of  bodies  by  the  senses,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  before  the  senses  are  exercised  at  all.  In  other  word^,  they 
are  known  before  experience.     This  is  the  second  of  their  characteristics. 

Knoicn  as  such,  or  in  and  of  thnnselves, — If  what  has  been  said  is  true, 
it  follows  that  the  primary  qualities  must  be  known  as  qualities,  in  and  of 
themselves.  They  are  not  learned  from  bodies,  but  are  known  at  first  as 
qualities,  unconnected  with  bodies.  Afterwards  they  are  found  connecteii 
with  bodies,  but  at  first  they  are  known  separately  as  abstract  qualitien, 
and  not  as  concrete.     This  is  the  third  of  their  characteristics. 

Characteristics  of  the  secondary  qualities. — In  these  three  particulars 
the  secondary  qualities  are  marked  by  characteristics  precisely  the  opposite 
of  the  primary. 

First.  They  are  not  es.sential  to  the  existence  of  matter  as  we  view  it. 
We  can  conceive  matter  without  weight,  without  color,  &c. 

Secondly.  They  are  learned  by  the  exercise  of  the  senses.  How  do 
we  learn  what  that  quality  is  which  is  called   hardness  ?     Do  we  form  an 
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idea  of  it  by  some  abstract  process  of  thought  ?  Or  is  the  knowledge  of 
hardness  born  with  us  ?  Neither  of  these.  We  learn  what  it  is  by  actaal 
contact  with  the  bodies  in  which  it  inheres.  We  touch  a  hard  body,  and 
find  that  it  resists  our  pressure,  and  we  call  that  resistance  hardness.  We 
learn  the  quality  through  experience, — through  the  exercise  of  the  senses. 

Thirdly.  They  are  not  known  or  learned  in  and  of  themselves.  We 
never  find  hardness,  or  weight,  or  color,  by  itself.  So  far  as  we  know  it 
does  not  exist  by  itself.  At  least  we  do  not  find  it  so.  We  find  it  in  bodies 
only. 

Further  Division  of  the  Secondary  Qualities. — ^The  qualities  here 
classed  as  secondary  may  be  further  divided.  To  illustrate  the  difference 
between  them,  take  the  quality  of  hardness  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
heat.  We  say  one  body  i»  hard,  and  another  body  is  hot.  Both  of  these 
ideas  come  to  us  through  sensations.  We  touch  a  hard  body,  and  a  certain 
sensation  is  awakened  in  our  hand, — ^we  feel  the  sensation,  and  we  say  it  is 
caused  by  the  hardness  of  the  body.  We  touch  a  hot  body  and  feel  a  dif- 
ferent sensation,  and  say  it  is  caused  by  heat  in  the  body.  Now,  in  the 
first  case,  we  think  very  little, — almost  nothing,— of  the  sensation,  and  our 
mind  dwells  upon  the  quality  of  the  body.  But  in  the  second  case  the 
matter  is  entirely  reversed.  The  sensation  is  so  prominent  before  us  that 
we  think  little  of  the  quality  that  causes  it.  Indeed,  the  quality  seems  to 
be  transferred  to  ourselves  in  the  case  of  the  hot  body.  As  manifested  to 
us,  such  qualities  as  heat,  color,  &c.,  are  not  properly  qualities  of  body  at 
all.     They  seem  to  belong  to  ourselves. 

Meclianical  and  Physiological  Qualities, — Because  the  qualities  of  hard- 
ness, softness,  brittleness,  toughness,  roughness,  smoothness,  etc.,  have  to  do 
with  the  relations  of  bodies  to  each  other,  they  are  called  mechanical  quali- 
ties. And  because  the  qualities  of  heat,  sourness,  sweetness,  fragrance, 
etc.,  seem  so  much  to  be  in  ourselves,  and  so  little  in  the  objects  causing 
them,  these  qualities  are  called  physioloyical.  These  arc  the  two  divisions 
of  the  secondary  qualities. 

Physiological  Qualities  Produced  by  Bodies. — Of  course  the  physiolog- 
ical qualities  arc  caused  by  something  in  the  bodies  that  awakens  in  us  the 
sensations.  When  you  warm  your  hands  at  the  fire,  there  is  something  in 
the  fire  that  causes  the  warmth  in  your  hand.  But  that  something  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  heat  in  your  hand.  And  yet  we  have  but  one  name 
for  the  two. 

List  of  Secondary  Qualities. — Among  the  mechanical  qualities  are 
heaviness,  lightness,  hardness,  softness,  compressibility,  incompressibility, 
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firmoessy  fluiditj,  resistance,  (the  quality  of  rebounding,)  irresistance, 
toughness,  brittleness,  rigidity,  flexibility,  and  other  qualities  of  a  similar 
kind,  arising  from  attraction,  repulsion,  and  inertia. 

Among  the  physiological  qualities  are  color,  sound,  flavor,  savor,  heat, 
electricity,  sneezing,  shuddering,  and  other  similar  feelings. 

Other  Name^for  the  Clares, — ^The  mechanical  qualities  &re  sometimes 
called  objective,  because  they  belong  so  decidedly,  to  the  bodies  we  are  ob- 
serving, and  so  little  to  ourselves.  They  are  qualities  of  the  objects  outside 
of  us,  or  of  the  nol-me,  and  therefore  called  objective. 

The  physiological  qualities  are  called  subjective  for  precisely  the  opposite 
reason,  that  is  because  they  belong  to  the  subjective  being,  or  the  m^,  more 
than  to  the  objective,  or  the  not'me, 

« 

THE   SENSES   AND   THEIR   ORGANS. 

Qualities  of  Bodies  Learned  through  the  Senses. — The  avenues  through 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  outward  world  comes  to  us,  are  called  the  senses. 
The  number  of  them,  as  usually  reckoned,  is  five.  In  one  respect  they  are 
all  alike,  that  is,  the  knowledge  we  get  through  them  comes  to  us  by  an  ex. 
eitement  of  the  nerves,  produced  by  contact  with  some  external  body.  The 
reason  that  the  number  is  put  at  five,  precisely,  is  that  there  are  five  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sensations,  and  each  one  is  dependent  upon  a  particular  group 
of  nerves.  Light  impresses  itself  upon  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  and  sight  is 
the  result.  But  light  has  no  power  thus  to  affect  the  nerves  of  the  fingers, 
or  of  the  ear.  The  waves  of  air  strike  upon  the  nerves  of  the  ear,  and 
sound  is  produced,  but  these  waves  striking  on  th^.  nerves  of  the  eye  have 
no  such  effect.  The  senses  usually  enumerated  arenas  follows :  1.  Touch, 
whose  nerves  are  situated  generally  over  the  body.  2.  Light,  whose  nerves 
are  dtuated  in  the  eye.  3.  Hearing,  whose  nerves  are  situated  in  the  ear. 
4.  Smell,  whose  nerves  are  situated  in  the  nose.  5.  Taste,  whose  nerves 
are  situated  in  the  palate  and  tongue. 

Relation  of  the  Senses  to  each  other, — The  sense  of  touch  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  mechanical  qualities  of  objects  right  about  us.  But  it 
is  limited  in  its  range.  The  objects  must  be  in  contact  with  us,  or  we  can 
learn  nothing  by  touch.  Not  only  this,  but  the  knowledge  we  get  from  it  is 
fragmentary.  In  order  to  get  an  adequate  notion  of  an  entire  body,  we 
must  put  together,  in  our  minds,  these  fragments,  thus  forming  a  whole  out 
of  the  parts.  To  get  a  correct  notion  of  the  shape  of  a  cube,  by  touch, 
you  must  feel  of  each  of  its  corners,  edges  and  faces,  and  in  your  mind 
noite  them. 
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But  the  sight  comes  to  our  aid  here.  It  gives  us  general  notions  at  the 
very  start.     Our  first  look  at  an  object  usually  gives  us  its  general  outline. 

But  sight  again  is  limited,  and  hearing  comes  to  its  aid.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  medium  called  light,  it  cannot  act,  but  hearing  is  always  active 
except  in  profound  sleep.  For  the  medium  in  which  it  acts,  air,  must  al. 
ways  be  present  where  animal  life  is.     .  ^ 

By  smell  and  taste  we  become  acquainted  with  another  kind  of  quali- 
ties, namely,  chemical  qualities. 

Poinbility  of  other  kiiidn  of  Knowledge. — Sir  W.  Hamilton  compares 
the  material  world  to  a  large  polyhedron,  or  solid  figure  of  many  sides,  and 
the  mind  to  a  spectator  looking  at  it.  The  spectator  can  see  only  the  sides 
next  to  him.  Tf^e  others,  although  just  as  real,  are  out  of  his  sight.  So 
material  objects  may  have  many  qualities  that  are  not  perceived  by  us,  be- 
cause we  have  no  senses  adapted  to  perceiving  them.  Some  animals  are 
thought  to  possess  senses  additional  to  those  possessed  J)y  man.  Bat  man 
has  all  he  needs  for  the  real  work' of  life.  Richard  Edwards. 


POETA  LOQUITUR. 

Last  nicrht  I  sat  with  pen  in  hand;  the  fireligrht  rising,  fading, 
Seemed  hovering  like  the  fleet- winged  thought,  my  eager  grasp  evading, 
Like  one  who  strives  to  speak,  but  finds  no  words  to  fit  his  meaning. 
When  o'er  him  in  some  silent  hour,  the  powers  of* thought  are  leanmg, 
I  found  no  utterance  for  t^e  song  that  through  my  life  was  ringing. 
Though  all  the  weary,  mournful  earth  was  brighter  for  its  singmg. 

I  thought  of  old  Prometheus,  in  chains  upon  the  mountain 

For  bringing  down  celestial  fire  from  its  maternal  fountain; 

And  wished  that  I  could  scale  the  height  of  Heavenly  hiUs  hereafter. 

E'en  though  the  same  presumptuous  Sieft  might  bring  its  vulture  after. 

I  seemed  to  see  grim  Tantalus,  his  lips  with  fever  glowing. 

While  lust  beywid  his  outstretched  hand  the  sparkEng  streams-were  flowing. 

Around  him  close  on  every  side,  the  fairest  fruits  were  thronging. 

The  while  his  hungry  eves  were  filled  with  human  want  and  longing. 

The  Danaids  and  Sisyphus  still  plied  their  old  vocation. 

That  led  them  on  through  wearying  toil  without  a  consummation. 

They  held  their  empty  pitehers  up  beside  the  flowing  fountain. 

His  ponderous  stone,  slipped  fi-om  his  grasp,  rolled  down  the  trembling  mountain. 

While  yet  I  gazed  the  scene  was  changed; — I  saw  through  all  my  dreaming 

An  earthly  Iiades,  with  the  world  Plutonian  tortures  scheming. 

Full  many  a  soul,  like  Tantalus,  had  clasped  the  alluring  pleasure 

To  find  it  fly  beyond  his  reach,  and  lose  the  sought-for  treasure. 

Full  many  a  soul,  Prometheus-hke,  had  "grasped  the  lightning's  pinions,'' 
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And  soared  with  swift- winged  rapture  up  through  thought's  sublime  dominions, 
To  feel  more  deeply,  afterwards,  how  prisoned  souls  can  languish, 
And  how  the  strong,  immortal  heart  breaks  with  immortal  anguish. 

Amonsf  the  rest,  I  saw  myself.    The  muses  all  were  scorning. 

And  Pegasus  had  taken  winsrs  and  sought  the  gates  of  morning. 

As  sculptor  stands  entranced  before  his  dream  of  love  and  duty, 

And  sees  that  dream  grow  tangible  in  marble  grace  and  beauty, 

I  saw  the  beauty  of  my  thought,  clad  in  the  words  ot  sages, 

It  might  go  forth  to  face  the  world  and  live  through  all  the  ages. 

Bat  it  must  walk  with  measured  steps,  and  sin^  its  song  of  passion, 

And  breath  itiis  vows  of  tenderness  in  life's  poetic  fashion; 

Must  fit  its  pathos  to  the  tone  that  through  the  sweetest  singing, 

From  year  to  year,  from  age  to  age,  throughout  the  world  goes  ringing. 

0  song  unsung!  0  words  unsaid!  0  laugh  with  sorrow  broken! 
The  sweetest,  saddest  part  of  life  is  what  is  left  unspoken. 

No  thought  entrancing  as  the  thought  beyond  ovir  grasp  that  fluttered. 

No  song  so  sweet  as  that  which  dies,  its  melody  miuttered. 

Amid  earth's  smaller  joys  and  griefs,  we  lau^h  or  weep  at  pleasure, 

And  sins  our  little  songs  of  life  to  life's  poetic  measure; 

But  on  aim  Sinai's  cloudy  heights,  our  hearts  are  dumb  with  wonder. 

We  find  no  words  to  sing  to  earth  the  message  of  the  thunder. 

As  dies  the  day  when  in  the  west  the  sun  is  slowly  setting, 

1  saw  my  poem  fade  away,  with  anxious,  vain  regretting. 
Tet  still,  as  when  the  sun  is  set,  the  clouds  are  lit  benignly. 
Some  echo  of  it,  faint  and  sweet,  ran  through  my  heart  divinely. 
I  felt  its  music  as  we  feel  their  pathos  o'er  us  stealing. 

When  olden  memories,  sweet  and  sad,  stir  all  the  founts  of  feeling. 

0  Banaids  beside  the  well,  with  pitchers  never- filling, 

0  Tantalus,  unsatisfied,  your  sighs  my  heart  are  thrilling, 

0  Life,  thou  poem  incomplete,  with  rhyme  and  measure  wanting. 

With  but  the  soul,  the  wondrous  thought,  our  doubts  and  murmurs  daunting! 

Man  writes  the  i>03m  out  of  tune,  Death  makes^ts  music  sweeter, 

God  touches  it  with  His  great  love,  and  makes  the  song  completer. 

Julia  V.  Phifeb. 


TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS.— II. 


High  schools  in  cities  and  large  villages  are  established  facts ;  they 
need  no  words  from  us  It  is  that  our  country  districts  may  enjoy  similar 
advantages  that  I  plead  for  township  high  schools.  All  that  has  been  said 
in  favor  of  high  schools  in  general  applies  to  them.  True,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  our  country  population  do  not  need  the  high  school  so  much 
as  do  the  poorer  classes  in  town,  bocause  the  average  farmer  is  much  more 
able  to  pay  tuition ;  but  the  farmer's  life  makes  equal  or  greater  demands 
for  varied  knowledge.     Chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  philosophy,  mechanics. 
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are  all  good  things  to  have  in  the  brain  of  a  farmer.  Sneer  as  we  may  at 
^'book  farming,"  and  there  are  plenty  of  smatterers  who  deserve  our  ridi- 
cule, it  still  remains  true  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  best 
understands  the  nature  of  his  soil  and  seed,  the  physiological  laws  on  which 
depends  his  success  in  the  raising  of  stock,  the  mechanism  and  principles  of 
his  reapers  and  threshers,  is  the  most  successful  farmer. 

Could  we  plant  in  every  township  a  genuine  high  school,  with  a  corps 
of  real,  wide-awake,  common-sense  teachers  that  know  how  to  train  scholars 
how  to  think  and  to  reduce  theory  to  practice,  who  doubts  its  beneficial 
effects  on  the  entire  community  ?  For,  it  is  not  alone  the  scholars  who  are 
benefited  by  such  a  school  ]  the  whole  neighborhood,  especially  the  older 
brothers  and  sisters,  those  young  men  and  women  whose  school  days  are 
past,  will  feel  its  influence  in  quickening  mental  activity. 

Then,  its  influence  on  the  elementary  schools  of  the  township  would  be 
worth  all  it  costs.  The  incentive  it  holds  out  to  scholars  in  the  lower  grades 
will  infuse  new  life  into  these  schools.  Without  such  a  school  at  their  own 
doors,  comparatively  few  will  ever  go  beyond  the  merest  rudiments  ;  hence, 
the  majority  feel  little  ambition  in  their  studies.  With  a  high  school  at 
home,  and  the  certainty  that  every  child  who  is  fitted  for  it  can  enter,  all 
will  be  incited  to  greater  endeavor. 

The  number  of  scholars  pursuing  advanced  studies  would  be  largely 
increased  by  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  establishing  them.  If  the  high  school  is 
supported  by  township  taxation,  each  tax-payer  will  be  anxious  that  his 
children  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  will  make  exertions  to  secure  this 
end.  Nor  need  these  exertions  be  very  great.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  larger  boys  and  girls  attending  school  are  not  so  great  as  many  im- 
agine. In  winter,  the  time  we  expect  them  to  attend,  there  is  not  much 
work  for  them  to  do,  and  the  horses  stand  idle  in  the  stable  ;  they  will  en- 
joy standing  in  the  shed  by  the  school-house  after  taking  the  young  folks  to 
school,  jnst  as  well.  And  as  for  the  young  folks  themselves,  the  greatest 
exertion  required  is  to  get  up  a  little  earlier  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  have 
the  chores,  in  doors  and  out,  done  before  school-time,  <*hitch  up"  the  team, 
and  drive  to  school.  The  chores  must  be  done  at  any  rate.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  will  be  done  in  season ;  and  as  for  the  "hitching  up,"  ask  any 
boy  how  great  a  hardship  that  is  when  a  sleigh  ride  or  a  party  is  to  fol- 
low it  ? 

The  township. high -school  will  benefit  surrounding  schools  by  affording 
them  a  good  example.     True,  in  many  respects,  high-school  methods  are  not 
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nited  to  elementary  schools,  but  there  are  many  foundation  principles  of 
teaching  which  hold  good  in  both  ;  teachers  of  district  schools  can  scarcely 
help  gaining  valuable  suggestions  from  a  weirconducted  high  school  in  their 
Ticioity.  In  many  cases  the  township  high  school  will  be  in  connection  with 
the  elementary  school  in  its  immediate  district ;  the  lower  departments  being 
in  some  measure  under  the  supervision  of  its  principal,  would  become,  in 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  how  well  he .  performed  the  work  of  su- 
pervision, models  for  surrounding  schools. 

Another  advantage  of  these  schools  would  be  affording  a  supply 
of  home  teachers  with  home  training.  A  knowledge  of  the  home  surround- 
ings of  his  pupils  is  of  great  value  to  a  teacher.  If  he  meets  his  scholars 
for  the  first  time  when  he  meets  them  in  the  school-room,  he  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. He  cannot  know  that  what  seems  sulkiness  in  John  is  but  the  refleot- 
ioD  of  hb  father's  harshness ;  that  Mary's  persistent  silence  comes  not  from 
stabbomness,  but  from  inherited  shyness,  and  so  on  through  the  catalogue. 

With  a  township  high  school,  the  most  promising  young  people  would 
fit  themselves  for  teaching  the  neighboring  schools,  and  this  fitting  would  be 
done,  in  a  measure,  under  the  eye  of  their  future  employers.  Parents  and 
directors  could  watch  their  course  as  scholars,  note  their  habits,  physical, 
loeiai,  mental,  moral,  and  know  whether  these  were  such  as  they  wished 
children  to  follow.  Such  knowledge  is  invaluable.  So  long  as  it  remains 
true,  as  it  ever  must,  that  what  we  are  influences  our  scholars  more  than 
vhat  we  teach,  so  long  must  this  knowledge  be  of  really  more  moment  than 
tnj  we  can  gain  by  our  examinations.  The  reflex  influence  on  the  teacher 
la  qaite  as  valuable.  The  consciousness  that  he  is  thus  scrutinized  will  be  a 
wonderful  incentive  toward  good,  and  a  restraint  from  evil. 

Teachers  will  spend  more  time  in  preparation  when  that  preparation 
can  be  made,  in  a  large  measure,  at  home.  To  the  farmer,  never  accus- 
tomed  to  count  the  cost  of  what  he  eats,  board-bills  seem  enormous,  and  are 
really  the  great  barriers  of  his  children's  gaining  an  education,  when  they 
must  go  away  from  home  for  it.  He  pays  for  books  and  tuition  cheerfully, 
but  board-bills  do  run  up  so  fast,  no  wonder  he  thinks  a  few  terms  must 
suffice;  so  his  children  return  with  only  a  smattering,  instead  of  the  thor- 
00^  knowledge  it  takes  years  to  acquire.  But  put  the  high  school  into  his 
own  township,  and  these  terms  of  schooling  will  lengthen  into  years. 

Said  a  gentleman  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago :  ''In  our  district  three  of  us 
have  been  sending  our  boys  away  to  school,  at  an  average  expense  of  $500 
per  year  each.  If  we  had  such  a  school  as  you  advocate,  those  boys  might 
be  at  home  for  three  years  yet,  and  the  money  thus  saved  would  give  good 
schooling  to  the  whole  district." 
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There  is  something  more  precious  than  money  involved  in  the  question 
whether  our  young  people  be  educated  at  home  or  abroad.  The  thoughtful 
parent  shrinks  from  the  risks  incurred  in  sending  his  children  away  from 
home  during  those  years  in  which  character  is  most  rapidly  forming.  What 
snares  may  be  set  for  their  unwary  feet  he  knows  not,  nor  can  he  be  present 
to  discover  and  reveal. 

The  best  of  influences  may,  and  usually  do,  surround  them  in  school, 
but  the  outside  influences,  which  a  teacher  cannot  control,  may  ruin  them. 
I  have  seen — thank  God,  not  many  times — one  such  scene  is  enough  for  a 
lifetime  —a  boy,  apparently  pure  and  good  when  he  came  to  us,  go  straight 
down  to  destruction  before  our  very  eyes  and  we  conld  not  stay  him.  A 
mother's  voice,  a  father's  hknd,  might  have  restri^ined  him,  but  we  teachers 
were  powerless.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  and  therefore  no  criterion,  but  it 
signals  the  danger.  What  young  people  do  with  their  evenings  has  as  much 
eifect  on  the  formation  of  their  character  as  what  they  learn  in  school  has ; 
parents  only  can  control  this. 

There  are  other  disadvantages  connected  with  sending  young  people 
away  from  home  during  their  high-school  course.  Home  associations  and 
pursuits  are  broken  in  upon  ;  their  little  taste  of  town  life  produces  a  restr 
less  desire  for  more.  Home  occupations  become  distasteful ;  a  few  months' 
schooling  in  town  is  sometimes  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  severing  the 
ties  which  bind  the  young  people  to  their  country  home. 

But  if  home  life  and  school  life  go  on  together,  each  a  part  of  the 
other ;  if  the  lighter  duties  of  farm  life  are  carried  on  in  connection  with 
study— and  such  duties  are  a  help,  not  a  hindrance  to  study — when  school 
life  ends  there  is  no  painful  sundering  of  ties,  no  sharp  contrasts  instituted ; 
the  scholar  glides  imperceptibly  into  the  farmer — man  or  maiden.  And  the 
result  of  school  life  is  only  good,  and  that  continually.  To  most  people 
school  days  are  happy  days ;  it  is  worth  much  to  have  their  happy  associa- 
tions closely  connected  with  home  life,  thus  binding  more  firmly  to  that  life, 
instead  of  drawing  away  from  it,  as  they  do  when  school  days  are  spent 
away  from  home. 

Thoughtful  observers  of  country  life  must  notice  a  growing  distaste  for 
it  evinced  by  the  children  of  farmers  leaving  the  farm  and  going  into  cities 
for  employment.  Doubtless  this  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  increased  value  of 
farm  lands ;  the  same  money  invested  elsewhere  will  produce  larger  income. 
But  other  influences  are  at  work,  influences  which  reach  deeper  than  the 
pocket.  Surround  country  life  with  some  of  the  best  attractions  of  city 
life,  as  we  can,  and  our  farmer  boys  and  girls  will  not  be  so  anxious  to 
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leave  it.  My  father  was  a  farmer,  as  both  my  brothers  now  are ;  the  tender- 
est,  most  sacred  associations  of  my  life  are  connecteed  with  farm  home-life  ; 
it  pains  me  to  see  this  life  fading  out  from  our  land,  hence  I  would  surround 
it  with  all  the  attractions  and  safeguards  possible.  Potent  among  these  are 
good  educational  advantages  at  home.  For  this  reason  I  plead  with  my 
whole  heart  fer  the  establishment  of  township  high  schools. 

How  shall  the  work  be  accomplished  ?  Section  35  of  the  school  law 
points  out  the  legal  steps.  Beyond  that,  circumstances  must  decide  just 
what  particular  course  to  pursue ;  as  circumstances  difiFer  in  different  town- 
ships, no  general  rule  oau  be  given.  If  there  be.  a  village  graded  school 
conveniently  located  in  the  township,  it  is  well  to  have  the  high  school  in 
connection  with  it,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  for  other  reasons  mentioned 
when  speaking  of  its  advantages  as  a  trainer  for  teachers.  But  if  there 
are,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  local  jealousies  or  prejudices  which  militate 
against  this  arrangement,  by  all  means  have  the  township  high  school  an 
entirely  distinct  institution. 

The  case  of  one  of  our  townships  may  give  some  valuable  hints  con- 
cerning this  work.  It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  country  townships  in  Knox 
county,  settled  by  people  who  show  their  appreciation  of  education  by  lib- 
eral patronage  of  higher  institutions.  At  their  railroad  center — Oneida — 
is  one  of  our  best  graded  schools.  They  have  an  excellent  house,  with  one 
room  not  yet  occupied,  the  other  four  seldom  full,  a  large  chapel,  which 
might  be  used  as  a  study  room,  if  necessary ;  a  fair  beginning  in  library, 
and  apparatus ;  in  short,  a  good  foundation  for  a  township  high  school.  As 
it  is,  the  school  draws  many  scholars  outside  the  district.  Last  year  tuition 
received  almost  equaled  the  State  fund.  For  the  last  month  the  entire 
school  had  an  enrollment  of  240,  with  an  average  in  its  high-school  room  of 
52 ;  21  of  whom  were  outsiders.  In  the  course  of  years,  most  of  the  fami- 
lies in  that  township  will  be  represented  in  that  school. 

In  Walnut  Grove,  the  adjoining  township,  circumstances  are  almost 
equally  favorable  for  the  establishment  of  a  township  high  school.  They 
have  not  any  spare  room  in  their  school  house,  as  Oneida  has,  but  this  dis- 
advantage is  probably  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of  their  position 
—they  being  near  the  center  of  the  township,  while  Oneida  is  quite  in  one 
corner,  the  only  thing  which  works  against  our  plans 

These  plans  are  to  have  the  township  organize  under  Section  35,  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  township  high  school.  Then  rent  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Oneida  school  house — the  lower  story  furnishing  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  town  school,  outside  its  high- school  department — and  em- 
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ploy  teachers  necessary  for  successfully  carrying  on  the  township  high 
school.  Of  course,  Oneida  would  pay  its  proportion  of  tax,  probahly  about 
what  it  now  pays,  and  the  township  outside,  the  rest.  I  have  not  the  data  to 
know  just  what  this  should  be,  but  am  confident  it  would  be  a  much  more 
economical  arrangement  than  sending  the  scholars  away  to  school.  But  the 
greatest  advantage  would  be  that  if  the  school  were  sustained  by  township 
taxation,  more  would  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

Wherever  there  is  a  township  thus  ripe  for  organization,  there  seeois 
the  place  to  begin.  Specific  labor  on  one  particular  point  is  more  product- 
ive than  general  work  throughout  the  county.  One  good  township  high 
school,  in  successful  operation,  will  be  the  best  argument  for,  and  incentive 
to,  their  establishment  in  other  townships.  Mary  Allen  West. 


READING. 

Reading  is  the  foundation  of  ijearly  all  the  education  of  our  schools. 
No  great  success  will  attend  the  teacher's  efiForts  until  the  pupils  can  read 
intelligently.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  great  importance,  how  to  teach 
reading  successfully?  The  acquired  faculty  of  calling  words  at  sight,  com- 
bined with  elocution,  constitutes  the  finished  reader.  The  reason  why  so 
few  learn  to  read  well,  is  because  they  read  so  little  during  the  first  few 
years  in  school.  Many  teachers  have  the  idea  that  the  elocutionary  part  of 
reading  should  be  taught  at  first,  and  devote  so  much  time  to  this  orna- 
mental, or  finishing  work,  before  there  is  really  any  thing  to  ornament,  that 
but  little  progress  is  made,  and  there  is  a  consequent  failure  both  in  the 
structure  and  finish.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  music  teacher  who  should 
aim  to  have  his  pupils  sing  a  few  songs,  or  play  a  few  pieces  with  great 
precision  and  elegance,  and  neglect  the  uninteresting  practice  of  first  prin- 
ciples ?  In  music,  the  pupils  acquire  the  fine  touch  and  tone  of  the  teacher 
largely  by  imitation  while  engaged  in  the  necessary  drill  work.  So  the 
teacher  of  reading  should  furnish  the  pupils,  every  day^  new  lessons.  Let 
care  be  taken  that  each  lesson  be  performed  as  well  as  possible,  but  let  the 
idea  be  always  present,  that  no  child  can  learn  to  read  readily  with  any 
small  amount  of  reading  mattery  and  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  pupils 
can  call  the  words  rapidly  at  sight  they  will  soon  acquire  the  ornamental 
part  by  imitation. 

This  method  is  founded  upon  true  philosophy.  No  long  road  can  be 
traveled  over,  at  a  snail's  pace,  during  the  few  years  of  childhood.  .  If  only 
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one  lesson  is  given  for  a  week's  practice,  is  it  not  plain  that  but  one  step  is 
taken  during  this  time,  on  this  long  road  ?  .  All  agree  that  children  should 
not  be  crowded  beyond  their  capacity,  but  learning  to  read  can  hardly  be 
called  mental  labor.  It  is  the^  education  of  the  eye  to  a  great  extent,  and 
inTolv^s  but  little  more  strain  upon  the  child's  intellect  than  learning  to 
talk  ;  and  it  should  follow  next  in  order  in  its  education.  The  crowding  in 
onr  schools  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  result  of  this  neglect  of  reading 
in  the  lower  grades.  The  law  that  excludes  children  from  school  until  six 
years  of  age,  and  consequently  delays  this  elementary  work,  renders  it  im- 
perative that  the  very  best  method  be  adopted  to  secure  rapid  progress. 
We  now  find  many  pupils  in  our  schools,  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
are  poor  readers,  and  who  make  slow  progress  in  their  other  studies  for  this 
reason,  and  not  on  account  of  natural  dullness :  gradually  falling  behind 
their  class-mates,  they  become  discouraged,  lose  their  interest  in  school, 
leare  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  fail  of  a  good  common  education,  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  child  in  the  State.  The  teachers  are  not  alto- 
gether to  bHLme.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  done  their  best ;  but  not  hav- 
ing studied  the  true  philosophy  of  progress,  and  not  having  themselves 
received  the  best  instruction,  they  have  failed  to  secure  important  results. 

There  is  no  progress  worth  speaking  of,  and  can  be  none,  where  the 
only  reading  matter  furnished  the  pupils  during  the  entire  year  consists  of 
the  few  words  contained  in  our  primary  readers.  If,  however,  this  is  the 
only  reading  matter  the  teacher  can  furnish,  let  the  children  read  these 
many  times  over  during  the  term,  and  so  keep  before  the  eye  a  succession 
of  comparatively  new  words.  The  uninteresting  humdrum  of  having  the 
nme  lesson  read  day  after  day  is  a  common  and  fatal  mistake  of  many 
teachers  in  our  primary  classes.  It  is  nonsense  ;  it  is  worse,  it  is  a  waste 
of  valuable  time  to  teacl^  reading,  as  some  teach  music,  6y  rote.  As  one 
proof  of  the  position  here  taken,  let  me  ask  if  the  pupils  who  have  plenty 
of  reading  matter  at  their  homes  fail  to  become  ready  readers  ?  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  not  one  in  fifty  fails  to  learn  to  read  well,  who,  during  the 
first  two  years  of  school,  is  furnished  with  plenty  of  reading  matter  adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  children  And,  as  all  do  not  have  it  at  home,  it  must 
be  famished  at  school,  if  much  progress  is  anticipated. 

I  say  to  teachers:  Your  success  in  primary-school  work  depends 
largely  upon  your  pupils'  ability  to  read  readily,  and  their  progress  in  learn- 
ing to  read  depends  more  upon  the  amount  of  interesting  reading  matter 
fnmished  them  than  upon  drill  in  elocution,  or  the  analysis  of  words.  Lend 
your  poorest  readers  interesting  story  books,  papers,  or  anything  that  will  in- 
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duoe  them  voluntarily  to  continue  the  practice  of  reading.  The  reading  of 
figures  is  a  short  work  after  the  alphabet  of  numbers  is  learned,  but  the  combina- 
tions of  letters  are  almost  endlesd,  and  it  is  a  work  of  time  to  learn  to  call  these 
endless  combinations  at  sight.  In  music  everj  new  composition  is  a  new 
combination  of  musical  signs.  So  in  literature.  Every  new  composition 
is  a  new  combination  of  words.  No  thorough  musician  values  very  highly 
a  musical  education  that  stops  short  of  the  ready  performance  of  a  new 
piece  of  music  at  sight,  and  no  teacher  in  our  primary  classes  should  be 
satisfied  whose  pupils  cannot  read  intelligently  the  news  of  the  day  at  the 
end  of  the  second  school  year. 

This  article  might  be  extended,  to  show  how,  in  writing,  to  secure 
rapid  progress,  a  continual  change  of  copy  is  necessary ;  how  in  numbers,  a 
great  amount  of  practice  in  addition  and  multiplication  makes  the  ready 
reckoner  ;  but  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  the  idea,  and  hope 
enough  to  awaken  some  interest  and  discussion  in  what  appears  to  me  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  E.  H.  Rood. 


DRAWING. 

Dear  Teachers  : — In  teaching  drawing  you  and  your  pupils  are  re- 
ceiving more  real  pleasure  along  with  really  useful  knowledge  than  in 
any  o  ther  study,  if  it  is  taught  in  the  right  way.  Yes,  drawing  is  a  study.  Perfect 
art  requires  hard  study.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  pupils  interested  in  drawing . 
Straight  and  curved  lines  should  not  be  the  only  thing  taught  in  elementary  draw- 
ing ;  young  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  draw  faces,  to  get  them  interested,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  useful  practice  for  them.  Let  your  school  draw  as 
large  a  face  of  their  teacher  as  their  slates  will^  allow.  No  matter  if  it 
does  not  look  like  you.  If  you  find  one  in  the  school  that  resembles  you  a 
little,  then  you  have  gained  something  by  this  exercise.  In  higher  grades, 
faces  of  their  school-mates  should  be  drawn,  and  the  teacher  should  be  the 
one  to  recognize  the  slight  resemblances.  The  pupils  once  interested  in  this 
way,  correct  drawing  will  come  fast  enough,  because  practice  makes  perfect. 
By  doing  this  you  may  in  some  future  time  reap  from  your  labors  by  seeing 
your  pupils  become  great  artists,  although  you  may  think  as  little  of  it  as 
one  of  Longfellow's  characters  who  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air,  and  breathed 
a  song  into  the  air,  and 

"  Long,  long  afterward,  in  an  oak, 
I  found  the  arrow,  still  unbroke  ; 
And  the  song,  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  found  again  in  the  heart  of  a  ftiend." 
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Next  in  importance  to  inventive  drawing  is  drawing  from  memory. 
Let  six  pupils  draw  an  ivy  leaf  just  as  they  remember  seeing  it ;  another 
six  draw  a  certain  house,  or  church,  which  they  have  often  seen  ;  another 
six  a  clock,  a  pitcher,  a  well  known  flower,  tree,  etc.  Of  course  the  next 
lesson  should  be  from  the  original,  carefully  noticing  the  mistakes  that  they 
made  in  drawing  from  memory.  For  an  advanced  class,  give  a  description 
of  some  very  interesting  picture,  and  then  let  them  draw  it  all  from  their 
imagination.  The  next  day  bring  the  picture,  so  that  they  may  see  how 
near  they  came  to  the  real.  Much  pleasure,  and  much  instruction,  wil\  be 
given  in  this  exercise.  Occasionally  a  narrative  should  be  read  to  the 
drawing  class,  after  which  a  drawing,  or  scene,  from  what  was  'read  should 
be  invented  by  the  pupils. 

In  a  common  school  a  pupil  cannot  get  the  necessary  time  for  drawing. 
To  remedy  this,  drawings  should  be  made  out  of  school  hours,  and  corrected 
on  the  next  day  by  the  teacher,  in  the  same  manner  that  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, and  composition  papers  are  treated.  E.  B.  R. 


THINGS  WISE  AND  UNWISE. 


1.  It  is  not  wise  to  change  a  programme  on  the  appearance  of  visitors. 
Children  are  quicker  in  detecting  trickery  than  are  grown  people.  Lectures 
on  morals  fall  dead  in  the 'school-room  where  the  teacher  is  a  liar  in 
action. 

2.  It  is  not  wise  to  imagine,  that  because  one  succeeds  in  keeping  an 
incorrigibly  bad  boy  or  girl  in  school,  of  necessity,  good  is  done.  It  is 
not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  keep  rotting  potatoes  in  contact  with  those  that 
are  sound. 

3.  It  is  wise  to  keep  before  the  pupils  the  thought  that  mental  dis- 
cipline fits  them  the  better  for  manual  labor.  The  saddest  criticism  «upon 
our  schools  is,  that  they  foster  the  notion  that  brown,  hardened  hands,  and 
coarse,  dusty  clothes  are  degrading. 

4.  It  is  unwise,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  make  the  little  scholars  the  re- 
cipients of  the  punishment  due  the  older  ones.  Nothing  makes  a  teacher 
more  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  scholars  in  general,  than  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  too  cowardly  to  be  just. 

5.  It  is  not  wise  for  a  teacher  to  attempt  to  drown  the  noise  in  the 
school-room  with  greater  noise.  That  school  has  the  most  disorder,  whose 
teacher  makes  the  most  of  it. 
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6.  It  is  wise  to  suffer  pupils  to  sit  in  bad  air,  rather  than  to  have  them 
struck  with  cold  currents  from  the  outside,  as  they  sit  passively  at  their 
desks.  One  would  better  be  immersed  in  carbonic  dioxide,  if  taken  out  be- 
fore he  drowns,  than  to  have  the  air  at  Zero  drive  from  his  shoulders  and 
throat  that  at  seventy  degrees. 

7.  In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  purify  the  air,  by  raising  the  win- 
dows, it  is  wise  to  have  the  children  brace  themselves  against  the  change 
in  temperature,  by  engaging  in  some  muscular  exercise. 

'  8.     It  is  wise,  when  a  scholar  asks  you  a  question   that   you  can't 
answer,  to  s^y,  "  I  do  not  know." 

9.  It  is  wise  to  make  it  a  point  not  to  be  asked  the  same  question 
twice  without  being  able  to  answer  it,  if  its  answer  lies  within  your  reach. 

10.  It  is  not  wise. to  engage  with  children  in  their  sports,  unless  yoa 
can  excel  in  many  of  them.  If  you  can't  jump,  nor  run,  nor  catch  a  ball, 
nor  wield  a  bat,  nor  turn  a  hand-spring,  nor  skip  the  rope,  nor  shoot  an  ar- 
row, nor  spin  a  top,  as  well  as  the  majority  of  your  scholars,  you  had  better 
be  a  looker-on.  It  is  not  familarity,  so  much  as  ignorance,  that  breeds  con- 
tempt. C. 


OFFICIAL. 


School  Officers — Oath  of  Offi>ce. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  per 
Justice  Sheldon,  has  recently  filed  an  opinion  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
school  officers.  Section  25,  Art.  V,  of  the  Illinois  Constitution,  which  pro- 
vides that  all  civil  officers  shall  take  a  prescribed  oath  of  office,  except  such 
inferior  officers  as  may  by  law  be  exempted,  is  held  not  to  require  township 
school  officers  to  take  the  oath.  The  Legislature  having  provided  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  such  officers,  and  having  neglected  to  require  the 
oath  as  one  of  the  requisites,  it  is  presumed  that  they  intended  to  exempt 
such  inferior  officers  from  taking  the  oath.  School  Director's  District  No. 
1 3,  T,  40  Cook  Gountt/  vs,  Clark  Roberts^  et  al, —  Western  Jurist. 
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Reports  of  corruption  and  fraud  fill  a  large  part  of  our  public  prints  : 
tnd  '^investigation"  seems  to  be  the  chief  businesS  of  Congress.  The  method 
of  ^'killing  off"  the  candidate  of  an  opposing  party,  is  no  longer  by  an  at- 
tack on  his  political  principles,  nor  by  unearthing  some  unfortunate  letter 
that  he  may  have  written  in  past  years;  but,  by  showing  some  dishonesty  in 
his  previous  transactions,  or,  which  is  about  as  well,  by  raising  a  suspicion  of 
dishonesty.  For,  the  public  mind  is  so  aroused  on  these  questions  that  it  is 
ready  to  receive  as  true  almost  any  insinuation  against  a  public  man,  and 
that  without  much  question  or  canvass. 

No  doubt,  there  is  much  corruption  to  be  found  among  men  in  office, 
but  they  are  not  all  thieves:  neither  are  they  so  much  worse  now  than  ever 
before ;  nor  are  they,  as  a  whole,  any  worse  probably  than  the  average  of 
the  community,  nor  worse  than  those  who  are  investigating  them.  For,  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  main  object  sought  iu  this  immense  hullabaloo  is  not 
to  catch  rogues  nor  to  promote  general  honesty,  but  simply  to  make  <<politi- 
cal  capital."  And,  yetj  it  may  be  a  hopeful  state  of  public  opinion  when 
the  surest  way  to  destroy  a  politician's  < 'availability"  is  to  show  that  he  is 
dishonest. 


Almost  the  only  thing  that  Congress  has  done,  except  to  investi- 
gate, has  been  to  take  steps  towards  reducing  the  salaries  of  some  of  the 
public  servants ;  and  its  action  in  this  respect  has  been  no  more  honest^tban 
in  the  other,  for  the  end  sought  is  the  same,  namely,  political  capital.  These 
proposed  reductions  are  some  of  them  contemptible :  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  expense  of  Congress  while  passing  the  measure  would  more  than  equal 
all  that  the  reduction  will  save.  But,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  :  for,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  dear  public  has  certain  strong  prejudices  which  are 
aroused  just  now,  and  that  the  way  to  get  votes  is  to  pander  to  those  preju- 
dices. The  editor  of  the  GaUtj-y^  in  the  May  number,  has  some  very  truth- 
ful and  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject.  Not  one,  perhaps,  of  our  public 
servants  is  paid  more  than  a  fair  amount  for  the  talent  and  character  which 
his  place  demands ;  and  most  of  them  are  paid  vastly  less.  Now,  the  pub- 
lic service  demands  good  ability,  as  well  as  experience  and  honesty.  If  the 
pay  is  made  less  than  a  fair  equivalent  for  these,  one  of  three  things  must 
follow ;  an  inferior  order  of  talent  must  be  employed,  or  the  public  must 
take  service  for  which  it  does  not  pay,  or  the  incumbent  will  use  his  place 
to  advance  his  pecuniary  interests,  in  some  irregular  way.     In  other  words, 
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he  is  likely  to  steal,  and  to  justify  the  act  on  the  ground  that  he  can  get  a 
fair  compensation  in  no  other  way.  Surely,  the  diminishing  of  deserved 
pay  is  a  strange  method  of  promoting  honesty  in  public  servants. 

We  shall  have  made  a  long  stride  towards  a  right  state  of  things  when 
we  pay  a  fair  amount  for  all  kinds  of  public  service,  even  to  school  officers 
and  to  trustees  of  public  institutions.  When  the  public  ceases  to  be  a  men- 
dicant, pays  a  fair  price  for  the  talent  it  needs,  and  then  holds  its  servants 
rigidly  to  a  faithful  and  honest  performance  of  duty,  we  shall  have  done 
much  to  reduce  the  number  of  incompetents  and  scoundrels  in  the  public 
service,  from  our  state  Legislatures,  down. 

The  principle  of  just  and  proper  pay  for  the  amount  and  kind  of  work 
done  is  quite  as  applicable  to  teachers'  salaries  as  to  any  other  public  ser- 
vice. Very  possibly  the  average  of  teachers'  salaries  is  quite  as  high  as  it 
ought  to  be,  for  unquestionably  a  multitude  are  employed  in  our  schools 
whose  work  is  worth  little  or  nothing ;  many  are  doubtless  only  a  negative 
quantity  ;  and,  yet,  the  poorest  often  get  nearly  as  much  as  the  best.  This 
not  only  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  deserving,  but 
it  removes  one  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  strive  for  excellence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  by  pains-taking  could  render  themselves  much  more  efficient 
than  they  are.  Every  business  man  knows  that  discrimination  and  a  prac- 
tical recognition  of  excellence  have  a  powerful  influence  in  securing  the  best 
workmen,  in  any  department  of  labor.  But  many  of  our  careless,  inefficient, 
unpaid  school  officers  do  not  seem  to  have  any  more  appreciation  of  this 
truth  than  a  communist,  or  a  blatant  advocate  of  trades  unions. 


We  call  especial  attention  to  Prof.  Forbes'  circular  concerning  the 
Natural  History  School  at  Normal  this  summer.  Judging  from  results  last 
year,  and  from  Ac  prospect  for  this  year,  we  think  we  may  truly  say  that 
no  better  opportunity  for  successful  study  of  the  topics  announced  can  be 
found  on  the  continent.     And  the  expense  will  be  very  moderate. 

In  the  March  number  of  The  Schoolmaster  an  article  on  "The  Cen- 
tennial Swindle,'"  that  appeared  in  The  Rock  Falls  Progress ^  was  com- 
mented upon  somewhat  severely.  Since  the  publication  of  the  March  num- 
ber we  have  learned,  from  various  sources,  that  the  opinions  of  the  author 
of  the  criticised  article  were  held  by  other  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.     A  simple  statement  of  the  facts  may  not  be  amiss. 

At  the  Rock  Island  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  State  Supt. 
Etter,  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Champaign,  Dr.  Wallace,  of  Monmouth,  J.  L. 
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PiCKARD,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Sewall,  of  Normal,  were  appointed  managing 
committee.  Their  duties  were  as  follows :  To  secure  a  sufficient  fund  to 
prepare  the  articles  for  exhibition  and  to  get  them  into  position  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  to  disburse  this  fund  for  the  purposes  specified ;  to  enlist  all  the 
schools  possible  in  the  matter,  and  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  whole 
matter  of  the  exhibit.  For  all  of  their  services,  and  thej  were  not  trivial, 
they  receive — nothing.  Nay,  some  if  not  all  of  the  committee  have  paid  all 
traveling  expenses  to  committee  meetings,  and  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  fund  in  cash.  S.  H.  White,  of  the  Peoria  Normal  School,  has  been 
selected  to  go  to  Philadelphia  and  put  the  material  into  position.  No  wiser 
selection  could  have  been  made  in  this  or  any  other  State.  For  his  labor  he 
receives — his  expenses.  He  employs  a  substitute  to  attend  to  his  ordinary 
duties,  to  whom  he  pays  from  his  own,  by  no  means  large  salary,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  month.  He  must  be  away  from  his  work  about  two 
months.  Three  hundred  dollars  is  his  contribution  to  the  ^'Centennial 
Swindle." 

These  are  the  facts.  We  feel  like  apologizing  to  our  readers  for  this 
brief  allusion  to  the  subject,  but  some  honest  men  and  women  seem  to  have 
been  misled  in  a  very  sidiple  matter,  and  may  thank  us  for  putting  them 
right. 

The  results  at  present  writing  seem  to  be  about  as  follows :  Nearly 
two  car  loads  of  material  have  been  gathered  at  Champaign,  and  there,  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  Dr.  Greqory,  have  been  arranged  in  cases 
made  in  the  Industrial  Shops,  have  been  loaded  and  are  now  on  their  way 
to  the  Quaker  city. 

The  exhibit  is  said  to  be  very  gratifying.  We  hope  to  speak  more  in 
detail  next  month 


Some  years  ago  N.  E.  Worthinqton  of  Peoria,  was  County  Superin- 
tendent of  that  County.  The  idea  of  a  County  Normal  had  taken  fast  .hold 
upon  bim,  and  through  his  endeavors,  chiefly,  a  school  was  started  with  Mr. 
White  at  its  head,  tt  is  now  snugly  located  in  a  commodious  building, 
built  by  the  city,  and  occupying  a  prominent  site  upon  the  "bluff."  The 
attendance  averages  about  a  hunclred.  The  pupils  are  thoroughly  trained 
in  academic  work,  and  what  is  better,  in  the  actual  work  of  teaching. 
They  serve  as  novitiates  for  three  weeks  in  a  class-room.  They  are  then 
put  in  charge  of  a  room  and  its  care  rests  entirely  upon  their  shoulders.  A 
competent  training  teacher.  Miss  Maggie  Chalmers,  gives  them  constant 
supervision.     For  this  professional  training  Uie  county  pays  five  thousand 
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•dollars  per  annum,  or,  in  other  words,  adds  about  seven  dollars  a  month  to 
the  local  salaries  of  these  teachers. 

Does  it  pay  ?  Let  us  see.  At  their  admission  they  represent  the  av- 
<crage  teacher  of  the  average  county.  At  their  departure  they  represent  the 
same  teacher  plus  from  one  to  two  years  of  special  preparation.  Who 
^ould  hesitate  between  the  entering  student  on  one  hand  and  the  departing 
-etudent  and  seven  dollars  on  the  other  ? 

The  result  has  been  all  that  the  friends  of  the  school  anticipated.  It 
<;ould  not  be  otherwise  with  S.  H.  White  at  the  head. 

Why  do  not  other  counties  profit  by  the  example  ?  They  might  com- 
bine their  forces  until  thirty  such  institutions  should  pour  their  graduates 
into  the  common  school :  the  result  would  be  an  immense  saving,  for  the 
<}ommou  schools  under  such  tuition  would  be  trebled  in  effectiveness. 


The  Kansas  legislature  has  retrenched.  That  noble  assembly  of  Solons 
ihas  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns.  They  knew  where  the  leakage  was !  Oh, 
jes !  There  is  a  Normal  school  at  Emporia.  It  costs  the  State  $13,000 
.a  year.  Think  of  that !  Thirteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  my  masters ! 
Well,  they  have  plugged  that  hole  in  the  treasury.  No  thirteen  thousand 
•dollars  is  to  be  thrown  away  this  blessed  year  of  grace.  Each  of  the  400,000 
citizens  may  button  his  pocket  over  his  three-cent  piece  with  the  proud  con- 
;Sciousness  that  it  is  safe  from  the  sordid  grasp  of  the  patent  schoolma'anu 
and  schoolmasters.  But  we  forget.  They  did  vote  $25,000  to  show  the 
visitors  to  the  Centennial  the  grandeur  of  Kansas  and  its  school  system. 
This  discourages  us.  We  had  indulged  the  fond  hope  that  the  good  work 
might  go  on  until  that  effete  institution,  the  common-school,  was  summarily 
•disposed  of. 


General  Sherman  thinks  that  we  are  drifting  away  from  republican 
i^implicity,  because  high-school  instruction  somewhere  costs  five  times  as 
jnucTi  as  primary.     How  is  it  at  West  Point,  General  ? 


Walt  Whitman,  the  poet,  is  said  to  be  suffering  from  poverty,  and 
he  is  about  to  issue  his  complete  works  ^s  a  measure  of  relief.  Robert 
Buchanan  proposes  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions  for  at  least  five 
hundred  copies :  or,  if  one  thousand  can  be  sold,  <<So  much  more  honor  for 
England,  and  so  much  more  shame  to  the  literary  coteries  which  emasculate 
America."  Well,  we  have  no  objection  to  Englishmen's  buying  Whitman's 
trash,  if  they  want  to  do  so ;  but  we  have  no  use  for  his  disjointed  yawjK 
If  he  is  poor,  he  had  better  take  off  his  coat  and  saw  wood  or  dig  ditches. 
There  are  ways  for  an  honest  man  to  get  a  living,  even  if  he  is  not  a  poet. 
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We  clip  the  following  from  a  letter  recently  written  from  Albany,  by 
a  correspondent  of  a  newspaper :  • 

The  coDBtltational  conreotion  of  1846  fixed  the  pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature  at  *300 
for  the  seaeioD.  The  aeasion  was  then  computed  at  lOU  daye.  It  has  considerably  exceeded  that 
len^h  of  time,  however,  every  winter,  bo  that  the  members,  as  a  general  thing,  have  served  from 
foar  to  five  months  for  the  unreasonably  small  snm  of  ?800.  This  amount,  of  course,  was  not 
saiBcJent  to  defray  expenses,  and  the  fact  thai  it  has  not,  has  generally  been  regarded  as  placing 
a  premium  on  corruption.  That  is  to  say.  members  who  came  here  honebt.  might,  in  time,  come 
!•  justify  themselves,  to  a  certain  ext«nt,  in  taking  bribes,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  work- 
ing for  the  State  for  wretchedly  small  pay.  Four  years  ago  an  amendment  passed  the  Legisla- 
ture, increasing  the  pay  to  $1,000  for  the  session.  A  year  later  another  amendment  was  passed 
increasing  the  amount  to  $1,500  annually.  Thii*  amendment  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
people,  and  under  it  members  for  the  first  time  were  elected  to  the  present  session. 

No  little  curiosity  has  been  felt  all  over  this  and  other  States  here  at  the  East,  to  learn 
whether  this  experiment  has  proved  satisfactory,  whether  increasing  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
Legtolature  has  secured  a  bette r  class  of  men.  I  have  now  speut  several  days  in  studying  the 
complexion  of  both  Houses,  and  am  glad  to  state,  as  the  result  of  my  observations,  that  the  ex- 
periment has  been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  The  New  York  Senate  to-day  is 
the  finest  body  of  State  Senators  which  has  been  elected  in  very  mauy  years.  The  Assemblv. 
or  lower  House,  is  likewise  far  superior  In  ability  and  integrity  to  any  previous  body  chosen  in 
many  years.  The  result  affords  a  most  striking  commentary  upon  the  theory  that  the  public 
service  should  be  well  paid. 

We  shall  never  secure  faithfal  service,  nor  root  out  bribery  and  cor- 
mption,  until  we  pay  all  our  public  servants  liberally  for  their  work.  This 
is  equally  true  of  legislators,  trustees  of  public  institutions,  school  officers 
and  all  the  rest.  Let  their  number  be  reduced  to  a  reapbnable  limit,  pay 
them  well  for  their  work  ;  then  demand  faithful  and  efficient  service,  and 
punish  any  dishonesty  or  bribe-taking  most  severely.  This  is  plain,  straight- 
forward justice  and  common  sense ;  and  the  sooner  our  people  act  accord- 
ingly, the  sooner  we  shall  have  efficient,  trustworthy,  and  honest  public 
servants. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  that  many  of  our  exchanges  are  copying  our  ar- 
ticles very  freely.  That  is  right,  brethren ;  we  know  our  articles  will  do 
your  readers  good,  and  you  are  entirely  welcome  to  use  them.  But,  please, 
don't  forget  to  give  us  credit ;  we  are  sorry  to  say  this  has  happened  in  a 
few  instances. 


We  have  just  received  the  following : 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  will  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  July.  A  most  cordial  and 
generous  welcome  will  be  extended  to  it  by 'the  State  and  City  authorities,  and  every  pre- 
paration will  be  made  to  insure  a  success  worthy  of  the  Centennial  year  of  the  Keuubllc. 

The  general  order  of  arrangements  and  programme  of  exercises  will  be  issued  in  circular 
form  during  the  month  of  May.     • 

A  session  of  the  first  lateroational  Elucational  Congress  ever  assembled  in  this  conntrv 
will  immediately  follow,  occupying  the  three  remaining  days  of  the  week.  The  Congress  will 
be  organized  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  12th.  and  receive  its  welcome  from  the  National 
Kdacational  Association  on  Thursday  moruing.  at  which  time  its  regular  order  of  business  will 
be  commenced.  Many  distinguished  foreign  educators  and  publicists  will  be  preseut  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  of  both  Bodies,  and  subjects  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance 
will  be  brought  up  for  discussion.  The  plan  of  the  Congress  will  be  made  public  at  an  early  day. 
Editors  of  EducationalJournals.  and  of  the  Press  generally,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
give  this  announcement  a  place  in  their  columns. 

Wx.  P.  Phslps,  President  Nat.  Ed.  Association. 


Supt.  Slade  of  St.  Clair  County  reports  that  his  County  returns  the 
handsome  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  dollars  as  its  contribution  to 
the  Centennial  fund. 
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CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editor. 


What  are  known  as  the  suburban  principals  are  much  given,  about  this  time, 
to  uneasy  reverie.  They  meet  each  other  witn  anxious  looks  and  inquiries.  Jt  is 
thought  that  the  celebrated  Hamlet's  celebrated  soliloquy  on  life  and  death,  h%s 
been  subjected  by  them  to  serious  study  and  frequent  declamation,  with  a  view  to 
adapting  it  to  their  circumstances,  and  changing  it  from  a  soliloquy  to  a  concert 
exercise-^from  a  solo  to  a  chorus.    This  is  how  it  happened. 

WitJiin  the  last  five  or  six  yeaxs,  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Man  has  cast  his  eyeti 
upon  ye  pedagogue,  and  said  unto  himself:  "Behold,  here  is  one  with  whom  it 
were  well  to  labor.  He  hath  some  shekels,  many  visions  of  rustic  felicitjr,  and  the 
the  holy  calm  of  a  rural  habitation.  He  hath  Utopian  longings  for  a  society  where 
the  clamor  and  the  temptations  and  the  evil  practices  of  the  great  city  are  unknown. 
He  loveth  the  song  of  birds,  and  oft  he  singeth  of 

'Bads  which  the  breath  of  summer  days 
Shall  lengthen  Into  leafy  sprays.' 

I  have  some  broad  acres  on  the  line  of  the road,  at  —  dale,  and  others 

at  —  Heights,  and  still  others  at  —  Park.  If  I  know  myself,  and  I  think  I  do.  I 
can  make  a  trade  with  him ;  f©r  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  the  beauteous  prairie  will  hush 
the  buzz  of  the  friskv  but  intrusive  musketoe.    Verily,  I'll  go  for  him." 

Now  the  Real  Estate  Man  has  an  eagle  eye,  and  he  is  skilled  in  reading  human 
character.  He  charms  his  victim  with  a  piercing  and  continuous  gaze.  He  sought 
out  the  pedagogue,  and  with  eloquent  tongue  and  oleaginous,  he  told  the  advanta- 
ges of  life  in  the  country.  With  a  few  bold  strokes  he  sketched  the  outlines  of  ru- 
ral felicity.  Did  the  victim  speak  of  distance?  He  was  told  of  cheap  and  rapid 
trains  to  be,  and  the  bracing  air  and  health- giving  effects  of  an  ante-sunrise  race 
with  the  engine,  for  the  depot,  and  the  inevitable  intellectual  progress  that  was  to 
come  from  reading  the  morning  paper  on  a  comfortable  seat  in  a  warm  car.  It  is 
needless  to  outline  the  process  by  which  the  victim  was  secured.  The  **easy  terms" 
of  the  Real  Estate  Man,  beguiled  the  innocent  pedagogue  into  all  the  Dales  and 
Heights  and  Parks  and  Woods  within  twenty- five  miles  of  the  citv,  where  he  is 
struggling  with  building- loans,  trust-deeds,  mortgages  and  montnly  payments, 
while  the  remnant  of  his  increase  and  multiplication  that  has  escaped  death,  by 
drowning,  in  the  basement  of  his  "rural  home,"  spends  the  weary  day  in  robbing 
birds'  nests,  and  stoning  buU-frogs. 

Nevertheless  these  things  never  appear  to  the  suburban  pedagogue  thus.  He 
daily  adds  to  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  quiet  retreat.  He  looks  beyond  the 
struggles  and  trials  and  disappointments  of  the  present  to  a  time  when  these  will 
be  cnanifed.  His  prescient  eye  looks  forward  to  the  distant  time  when  the  tree 
which  his  hand  has  planted  shall  make. 

^^A  shadow  for  the  {loontidc  hoar, 
/.  shelter  from  the  summer  shower,^ 
and  he  confidently  believes  that  generations  of  his  descendants  yet  to  be  shall  enjoy 
that  shelter,  and  bask  in  that  shadow,  blessing  meantime,  the  memory  of  the  sub- 
urban pedagogue. 

But  the  Real  Estate  Man  suffers  not  his  brain  to  become  dormant.  If  business 
becomes  dull  in  one  direction  he  would  fain  stimulate  it  in  another.  Trade  in  sub- 
urban lots  having  reached  a  state  of  hopeless  sta^ation,  trade  in  city  property 
must  be  stimulated.  The  R.  E.  S.  is  fertile  in  expedients.  Like  him,  who  was  caat 
out  of  heaven,  of  old,  he  puts  on  any  livery  that  best  suits  his  purpose.  Withal,  he 
lacks  not  audacity.  Accordingly  he  hesitates  not  to  try  his  arts  upon  the  grave, 
and  dignified,  and  honorable  Board  of  Education.  Under  one  disguise  or  another 
he  whispers  in  the  ear  of  unsuspicious  members,  inspirations  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  the  suburban  pedagogue.  He  tells  of  impending  storms  that,  by  impeding  sub- 
urban trains,  will  leave,  at  critical  moments,  great  schools,  fatherless.  Again  he 
instils  a  subtle  poison  into  other  ears  about  the  identity  of  "tax-eaters"  ana  "tax- 
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payers/'  and  reciies  an  incantation  to  produce  a  storm,  because  of  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  that  identity  in  the  case  under  consideration.  And  the  Chicasfo  Board  of 
Education  decrees  that  the  suburban  principal  shall  no  longer  be.  "After  the  close 
of  the  present  school  year,  the  Principals  of  the  High,  Division  High,  Normal, 
Grajnmar,  and  Primary  Schools,  shall  reside  within  the  corporate  limite  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  and  in  case  of  their  non-compliance  with  thisnde,  they  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  resigned,  and  their  places  shall  be  declared  vacant.''  Hence  the  reveries, 
anxieties,  inquiries,  tragic  colloquies,  and  literary  lonspngs  of  the  suburban  princi- 
pals. *' Whettier  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,"  and  safer  for  their  wives  and  children, 
who  must  have  bread,  to  forsake  their  cherished  homes,  breathe  again  the  city's 
polluted  atmosphere,  and  bear  ' '  the  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man  s  contumely, ' ' 

'^Tho  InBolence  of  omce.  and  the  sparne 

That  patient  merit  of  the  anworthy  takes,^' 
or  like  Lewis,  by  resi^ng,  end  the  whole  sea  of  troubles,  which  opposes  them,  is 
the  question  which  agitates  the  minds  of  our  rural  friends,  and  causes  their  "native 
hue  of  resolution  to.be  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. " 

The  Chicago  contribution  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  has  been  started  on  its 
journey.  The  following  biU  of  particulars  is  condensed  from  the  index  which  ac- 
companies and  explains  the  work.  It  should  be  remembered  that  pupils  of  the 
grammar  schools  are  divided  into  eight  grades,  numbered  from  the  lowest,  and  that 
uie  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  are  composed  of  high  school  pupils  in 
every  instance. 

The  Chicago  work  is  reported  under  four  heads— I .  Entire  Grade  Work ,  which 
includes  all  tiie  work  done  by  eighth  grade  pupils,  and  consists  of  three  handsome 
volumes  of  400  pages  each. — II.  Entire  Class  Work,  which  includes  all  work 
done  by  a  single  selected  class,  of  each  grade  named,  on  one  specified  topic,  and  in- 
cludes three  volumes  in  English,  ft^m  each  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh 
and  ninth  grades,  and  two  volumes  in  the  same  language  fi*om  each  of  tenth,  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  trades,  while  one  volume  in  German  is  furnished  by  each  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades.  Under  this  head  there  is  ex- 
hibited, of  drawings,  .two  volumes  from  each  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grades. — 111.  Selected  Papers,  which  represent  one- tenth  of  all  pupils 
not  represented  under  the  previous  heads,  and  which  consist  of  an  aggregate  of 
eleven  volumes,  in  English,  from  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  and  three 
volumes  in  the  same  language  from  each  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades;  also  one 
volume  in  German  fh>m  the  fifth  grade,  and  two  volumes  from  the  ninth  crade. 
Under  this  head  comes,  too,  of  drawings,  five  volumes  each  from  the  fifth  ana  sixth 
OTades,  and  two  volumes  each  from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.— IV.  Special 
Work,  which  consists  of  eight  volumes  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  one  volume 
being  German,  five  volumes  of  special  drawings,  one  volume  of  German  composi- 
tions, a  portfolio  of  drawing  and  maps,  a  handsome  volume  prepared  by  pupils  of 
the  Lincoln  school,  containing  a-  manuscript  history  of  the  territorial  growth  ot  the 
United  States,  and  illustrated  by  portraits  and  maps,  a  volume  furnished  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Jones  school,  illustrative  of  sixth  grade  work,  a  history  of  Chicago, 
written  by  pupils  of  the  Kinff  School,  a  volume  ofsuperb  mechanical  drawings  made 
by  Mr  Peaboay's  Evening  High-School  Class,  a  volume  of  marked  examination  pa- 
pers, a  volume  of  English  composition  written  by  pupils  of  the  Hayes  school,  a  vol- 
untie  of  words  built  by  pupils  of  the  Sangamon  Street  Primarv  school,  from  certain 
letters  given  them,  a  volume  illustrating  work  done  by  a  class  of  deaf  mutes,  re- 
cently organized,  three  framed  maps,  two  framed  crayon  sketches,  one  of  them 
from  life,  and  two  oil  painting,  one  of  them  an  exterior  view  of  the  Burr  school 
building,  and  the  other  an  interior  view  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  same  school. 
All  the  work  under  the  first  three  heads  was  impromptu. 

Several  orders  for  The  Schoolmaster,  received  from  Kenosha  County,  Wis- 
consin, remind  us  that  the  spirit  which,  lon^  ago,  made  this  beautiful  little  county 
one  of  the  banner  counties  of  the  west,  still  lives  there.  An  unusual  number  of  the 
very  foremost  educational  men  of  Wisconsin  at  the  present  time  are  the  legitimate 
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product  of  that  spirit.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  very  respectable  i)erceiitace  of 
keiiosha  teachers,  now  at  work  in  Chicago.  The  present  County  Superintendent, 
David  H.  Flett,  Esq..  has  cprown  up  m  the  schools  of  the  county,  and  is  doing- 
careful  and  effective  work  in  the  direction  of  educating  and  training  a  younger  gen- 
eration of  teachers.  Great  help  is  derived  in  this  matter  from  the  presence  in  the 
city  of  Kenosha,  of  an  excellent  Hierh  school.  That  city,  unlike  many  richer  towns* 
has  never  neglected  its  High  school,  but  has  uniformly  and  generously  supported  it 
ius  its  chiefest  attraction  and  glory.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Ban- 
nan  to  the  principalship  of  the  Haven  school,  in  this  city,  is  happily  repaired  by  the 
selection  for  principal  of  the  Kenosha  High  School,  of  Prop.  T.  P.  Maryatt.  late 
of  Poterlwro,  New  Hampshire. 

The  April  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  characterized  by  the  uflual 
interest  and  harmony  of  that  body.  The  absence  of  * 'filthy  lucre,"  and  the  fact 
that  the  time  of  its  presence  was  still  unknowable,  excited  a  chastening  influence 
on  all  present.  Superintendent  Pickard  scarcely  needed  to  remind  the  gatheringr 
of  the  trinity  of  virtues,  which  its  absence  ought  to  promote.  Sine  weeks  without 
a  cent,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  change  had  already  produced  very  decided 
economy,  2^ patience  not  wholly,  perhaps,  despainng,  and  probably  very  generally 
had  promoted  a  christian  policy  toward  those  in  authority,  who  laborea  to  extract 
from  unwilling  tax-payer  the  wages  of  the  teachers. 

The  local  announcements  for  the  month  were  not  of  special  importance.  The 
somewhat  dubious  promise  of  better  weather  has  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  Board 
of  Education  to  rescind  a  resolution  adopted  last  fall,  requiring  school  buildings  to 
be  kept  open  from  8  o'clock.  A.  M.,  to  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  during  the  summer  the 
buildings  may  be  kept  closed  until  half  an  hour  before  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

The  question,  *' How  shall  we  make  reading  an  intellectual  exercise?"  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  for  the  day. .  As  frequently  happens  the  discussion  increased  in 
interest  till  the  hour  for  adjournment  summarily  closed  it.  The  speakers  were 
Messrs.  Pickard,  Delano,  Baker.  Merriman,  Six)cum.  Mahony.  G.  D.  Broo- 
MELL,  J.  H  Broomell,  Haxford,  Kirk,  Doty,  Belfieij>,  and  Bright.  A  very 
great  diversity  of  views  was  manifested,  and  no  conclusion  was  reached.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Association  its  members  will  endeavor  to  answer  the  question : 
'*  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  morals  of  our  schools?" 

The  teachers  were  paid  forty  percent,  of  one  month's  salary,  on  Saturday,  April 
8,  1876.  Since  it  was  just  four-twenty-fifths  of  the  salary  due  at  that  date,  it  could 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  '*  half-loaf  which  has  come  aown  from  the  **  twilight  of 
fable  'as  "better  than  no  bread.  "  Some,  however,  who  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  a  trial  of  the  latter  alternative,  achieved  what  the  psychologist  would  call  a 
"real  apprehension  "  of  the  truth  of  that  particular  tenet  of  proverbial  philosophy. 
When  tne  balance  of  the  "loaf"  will  be  forthcoming  is  set  down  as  Tlie  Problem  of 
the  Future. 


The  Board  of  Education,  Superintendent,  Principals,  Teachers,  Course  of  In- 
struction, and  School  System  of  Chicago  have  been  receiving  some  not  very  ele- 
gant attentions  from  a  morning  paper,  recently.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
these  attentions  iire  to  be  credited  to  an  editor  of  that  paper  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education;  and  their  peculiar  character  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  on  a  question  of  honor  and  veracity  relating  to  representations  made,  by  the 
editorial  member  aforesaid  to  members  of  the  Common  Coimcil  about  the  estimates 
submitted  to  the  latter  body  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  reference  to  the  appro- 
priation that  was  necessary'fcr  the  salaries  of  teachers  for  next  year,  there  was  a  de- 
cided difference  of  opinion.  The  editor  was  on  one  side,  and  all  the  other  menabers 
of  the  Board  seem  to  have  been  on  the  otlier.  Tlie  newspaper  in  question  delights 
in  calling  these  tl^atribes  a '  'crusade, "  and  usually,  as  well  as  very  appropriately,  pre- 
fixes to  that  significant  tenn  a  modifier,  consisting  of  the  editor-inspector's  name  in 
the  possessive. 
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Ci^NOTICB. — These  re6orts  must  reach  us  before  the  16tfi  of  the  month  to  insure  publication . 
tNew  Rules.       •Principal  High  School. 

Peoria. — ^The  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  School  Inspectors  is  re- 
cdyed.    It  ie  a  book  of  66  pp.,  and  contains  the  usual  statistics,  reporta,  rules,  etc. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  $64,131.98.  The  school  population  is  8,749. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  2,51)).  There  have  been  1 .9'i8  pilpils  in  private 
schools.    There  are  six  district  schools  and  a  hitfh  school. 

The  principal  of  the  hi^b  school  is  E.  P.  Jrost;  of  the  second  district,  J.  E. 
PiLUSBURY;  the  third,  Miss  S.  S.  Lines;  the  fourth,  N.  Matthkws;  the  fifth, 
Miss  A.  L.  Garlinohousb;  the  sixth,  John  X.  Wiijson;  the  seventh,  Miss  Della 
Harrington. 

Two  teachers  are  employed  for  the  evening  school,  and  one  for  teaching  music. 
No  superintendent  has  been  employed  since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dow.    The 

5 resident  of  the  Board  thinks  that  officer  can  be  dispensed  with  permanently,  if  the 
uties  of  the  secretary  are  sufficiently  enlarged.  Indeed,  Mr.  Binnian  regards  such 
a  person  as  a  hindrance  in  a  city  the  size  of  Peoria,  lliis  seems  to  us  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  principals  are  doubtless  efficient,  but  we  cannot  see  how  the  unity  of 
the  system  can  be  preserved  if  the  heads  of  the  several  districts  are  left  to  their 
own  discretion  in  the  management  of  their  several  schools.  Why  not  assi^  to  a 
competent  superintendent  the  duties  of  secretary?  There  will  be  ample  time  for 
efficient  supervision,  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  instruction  of  teachers  in 
matters  of  method,  the  selection  of  suitable  assistants,  and  the  other  multifarious 
duties  incident  to  such  a  position.  There  are  few  kinds  of  business  in  which  sixty- 
seven  operatives,  however  skillftil,  would  be  left  without  one  supervising  head. 

We  commend  Mr.  Powell's  paper,  published  in  the  February  Schoolmaster. 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Peoria  Board. 
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The  debt  seems  to  be  about  $3,800,— a  very  small  matter  to  a  city  of  30,000  in- 
habitants, if  that  includes  the  entire  liability. 

The  report  was  printed  by  N.  C.  Nason.    It  is,  consequently,  well  done. 

The  Sghoolh astek  spent  a  day  recently  in  wandering  among  the  cibr 
schools.  Not  all  were  visited,  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  at  the  second,  thira, 
and  sixth  districts,  and  the  County  Normal. 

Messrs.  Matthews,  Pillsbury  and  Wilsox  have  occupied  their  respective 
positions  for  many  years.  Their  buildings  are  very  large  and  are  well  filled.  The 
order  is  excellent,  and  things  generally  seemed  to  be  in  good  condition.  The  build- 
ing in  the  second  district  is  b^y  constructed.  If  the  intention  was  to  kill  off  a 
feneration  of  teachers  every  few  years,  the  object  has  been  attained.  Think  of  a 
undred  little  folks,  from  six  to  ten,  in  a  single  room,  with  the  responsibility  of  dis- 
ciijline  resting  on  thie  unfortunate  shoulders  of  the  principal  of  the  room !  The 
ability  to  manage  so  many  restless,  active  children,  and  to  keep  them  in  anything 
like  good  order  is  rare;  it  seems  to  be  possessed,  however,  by  those  whose  roomf* 
were  visited,  in  an  unusual  degree.  Everything  was  quiet  and  orderly.  Such  drain 
upon  the  vital  forces  is  too  great  to  be  endured  for  many  consecutive  years  without 
exhaustion.  In  the  last  report,  noticed  above,  the  President  devotes  some  of 
the  space  to  the  discussion  of  "overworking  children."  Has  it  occurred  to  the 
school  officials  that  there  is  less  danger  in  that  direction  than  in  overworking 
teachers?  If  anybody  needs  to  live  in  the  sunshine,  to  feel  the  bounding  pulse  of 
health  in  every  tissue,  it  is  the  teacher.  In  too  many  cases,  the  labors  of  the  day 
leave  her  worn  in  body  and  soul,  and  the  happiest  minute  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixtv  is  ticked  at  four  o'clock.  Enthusiasm  wears  out,  and  daily  duties  are  wearily 
performed.  Salaries  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  i)ermit  rational  and  health-^v- 
mg  recreation.  The  concert  and  lecture  must  contribute  their  cheer  to  the  tired 
teacher.  Every  cent  judiciously  expended  in  such  ways  comes  back  to  the  children 
in  double  quantity.  But  we  have  touched  a  tender  spot — money — and  we  must 
stop. 

Alexander  County. — All  persons  who  desire  to  teach  jn  the  pubUc  schools  of  this 
county,  are  requested  to  meet  at  the  high  school  room  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  inst., 
at  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Normal  class  to  receive  a  thor- 
ough drilling  in  all  tHose  branches  required  by  the  school  law  of  our  State.  All 
teachers,  and  those  wishing  to  teach,  throughout  the  county,  are  earnestly  requested 
to  join  the  class  as  soon  as  possible,  or  give  some  weighty  and  convincing  reason  to 
me  for  not  doing  so.  The  session  will  continue  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Tuition, 
gratis.  The  class  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  experienced  normal  teach- 
ers. At  the  close  of  the  session  there  will  be  a  public  examination,  and  those  hold- 
ing certificates  about  to  expire,  are  respectfully  informed  that  said  certificates  will 
not  be  renewed  without  re-examination;  and  it  is  further  expected  that  every 
teacher  will  exhibit  an  advance  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  marking  of  last 
year.  It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  every  person  who  intends  to  occupy  the  po- 
sition of  teacher  in  this  county,  will  make  an  earnest  effoit  to  attend. 

School  officers  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education  are  cordially 
and  earnestly  invited  to  encourage  us  by  their  presence. 

Persons  attending  are  requested  to  bring  such  text-books  on  each  of  the 
branches  as  they  may  nave  in  their  possession. 
Cairo,  111.,  April  17,  1876.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Co.Supt.  of  Schools. 

Macon  County. --'^e  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Decatur  on  Saturday,  the  26th 
of  Febniaiy.  Of  course,  the  schools  were  not  in  session,  but  the  teachers  were  hold- 
ing their  Saturday  Institute.  When  we  entered  the  room,  they  were  discussing 
Mr.  Nordhoif 's  Politics  for  Young  Americans, — a  book  which  they  are  studying  by  a 
series  of  regular  lessons.  The  author's  positions  were  attacked  and  defended  with 
much  freedom  and  force.  After  recess,  came  a  series  of  reading  on  practical  topics 
from  the  teachers'  journals, — these  readings  had  been  previously  selected  and 
assigned  by  the  superintendent.  A  little  discussion  followed,  then  some  pointed 
suggestions  by  the  superintendent,  and  a  few  remarks  from  the  Schoolmaster 
closed  the  session.    All  seemed  to  take  a  thorough  interest  in  the  proceedings;  and 
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we  thought  we  had  rarely  been  in  a  similar  meeting  when  the  exercises  were  fto 
sensible,  practical,  and  devoid  of  any  nonsense.  The  session  was  held  in  the  Hiffh- 
school  bmlding,  and  we  coold  but  remark  the  convenience,  taste  and  neatness  ois- 
plajed  in  all  the  rooms,  in  the  yard,  and  in  all  the  surroundings.  Plants  and 
flowers  in  blossom,  an  aquarium,  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  cabinets,  and  libraries 
rendeied  the  place  both  attractive  and  instructive.  We  examined  several  sets  of 
very  neat  exercises  that  have  been  prepared  for  exhibition  at  the  Centennial.  We, 
left-  Decatur  much  strengthened  in  the  opinion  which  we  have  long  held,  that  few 
towns  of  the  State  are  favored  with  better  teachers  or  more  efficient  schools  than 
Decatur;  and  that  Mr.  Gastman,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  in  the  front  rank  of  the  best 
superintendents  in  the  west. 

Clark  Cauniy. — We  will  open  a  Normal  Institute  at  Martinsville,  111.,  July  24, 
1876,  to  continue  five  weeks. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  will  be  upon — 

I.  Botany — Morphology  and  Analysis. 

II.  Zoolo^ — Smted  to  the  Common  Schools. 

III.  Physiology — With  life-sized  chart  and  skeleton. 

IV.  Natural  Philosophy. 

V.  Eng.  Grammar,  Heading,  Com.  School  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  U.  S. 
HisiwiT. 

VI.  Spencerian  Penmanship — Analysis  and  method  of  teaching. 

VII.  School  Economy — By  Lecture. 

The  work  done  in  the  Elements  of  Natural  Sciences,  Grammar,  Arithmetic, 
Geography  and  History,  will  be  independent  of  text-books.  This  wiU  lighten 
EXPENSE  of  teachers. 

A  model  class  of  intermediate  grade,  by  which  methods  of  instruction  will  be 
iDiistrated.  will  be  in  attendance. 

The  Martinsville  Public  School  Board  has  kindly  granted  the  use  of  the  public 
sdiool  building,  and  with  its  furniture,  supplemented  by  a  good  organ  and  music 
books,  we  feel  confident  that  this  Institute  will  be  very  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  all  its  patrons. 

Boarain^  in  good  families  can  be  had  at  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  week. 

Tuition,  in  Normal  department,  $5.00,  payable  in  advance. 

Tuition,  in  Model  Class,  $1.50, 
Applications  for  admission  should  be  sent  in  immediately,  that  full  arrangements 
may  be  made.  J.  C.  Combtock, 

John  K.  Failing. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  SCHOOL. 


A  second  session  of  the  Normal  School  of  Natural  History  will  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Museum  of  the  111.  Nat.  Hist.  Society,  at  iSormal,  111.,  provided 
fifty  applications  are  received,  commencing  on  the  25th  day  of  July,  and  closing  on  • 
the  25th  day  of  August,  1876. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  encourage  and  assist  a  more  general,  systematic 
and  intelligent  study  of  nature;  and,  to  this  end.  especial  attention  will  be  given 
to  ttie  instniction  and  training  of  teachers  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  science,  and  in  the  most  successful  and  improved  methods  of  instruction. 
It  is  not  designed,  however,  to  confine  the  school  to  teachers.  Those  whose  tastes 
or  purposes  incline  them  to  Pi)ecial  scientific  study  will  also  be  admitted,  and  prom- 
ising high-school  pupils  will  be  accepted  on  recommendation  of  their  teachers  or 
superintendents.  These  are  requested  to  recommend  only  such  pupils  as  have  a 
special  aptitude  and  liking  for  natural  historystudies. 

COUKSE   OF   STUDY. 

Complete  provision  will  be  made  for  the  study  of  1.  Comparative  anatomy  of 
vertebrates.  2.  Comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrates.  3.  Analytical  zoology, 
except  that  of  insects  and  protozoa.    4.  Analytical  entomology.    5.  Systematic  and 
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gtmctural  botany  of  pheenogams.    6.  Systematic  and  Ktnictural  botany  of  oypto* 

In  each  of  these  branches  classes  will  be  organized  for  beginners^  and  every  fa- 
cility will  also  be  afforded  for  advanced  or  special  study. 

Special  arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  few  students  in  geology  and  chemistry, 
if  any  wish  to  pursue  these  branches. 

MATERIAL,   INSTRUMENTS.    ETC. 

2k>ological  material  irom  all  parts  of  this  State,  and  marine  animals  from  the 
Atlantic,  will  be  had  in  great  abundance  for  dissection  and  analytical  study. 
Specimens  of  the  following  groups  may  be  expected: — polyps,  sea-urchins,  star- 
fishes, brittle-stars,  basket-stars,  holothurians.  worms — marine  and  terrestrial — 
horse-shoe  crabs,  hermit  crabs,  lobsters,  crawfishes,  common  crabs,  and  manj 
smaller  crustaceans,  myriapods,  spiders,  insects,  ascidians,  brachiopods,  large  bi- 
valve, gasteropod  and  cephalopod  moUusks.  lampreys,  ganoid  and  common  fishes, 
including  a  few  sharks  and  skates,  tailed  and  tailless  amphibians,  lizards,  snakes 
and  turtles,  birds  and  mammals. 

Botanical  specimens,  including  ferns  and  mosses  in  fruit,  will  be  obtained  from 
the  center  and  from  both  extremes  of  the  State.  The  scientific  library  of  the 
Museum,  and  its  fine  zoological,  anatomical  and  botanical  collections  will  be  oi>en 
to  students.  The  study  and  recitation  rooms  of  the  State  Normal  University,  in- 
cluding ite  thoroughly  furnished  zoological  laboratory  and  apparatus,  are  offered 
for  use  free  of  charge.  A  sufficient  number  of  good  microscopes  will  be  provided, 
but  expenses  will  be  lessened  for  students  who  nimish  their  own.  A  limited  quan- 
tity of  collecting  apparatus  can  be  supplied  for  excursions;  but  those  having  guns, 
dip-nets,  minnow-semes,  &c..  will  do  well  to  bring  them.  Hand  magnifiers  and 
dissecting  instruments  will  also  be  needed;  but  those  not  already  possessed  of  them 
are  advised  to  defer  purchasing  until  their  arrival  here,  where  exactly  such  as  are 
needed  for  the  work  can  be  obtained. 

SUPPLY   AND   EXCHANGE   OP   SPECIMENS. 

The  zoological  and  botanical  material  above  mentioned,  will  be  furnished  at 
cost,  or  will  be  exchanged  {or  other  specimens;  and  will  be  had  in  such  quantity 
that  every  student  wishing  to  do  so  may  take  away  a  full  set  of  typical  specimens. 

Those  purposing  to  attend  are  therefore  earnestly  advised  to  collect  in  their 
own  localities  and  brin^  with  them  for  exchange  as  much  material  as  possible. 
By  a  little  activity  in  this  direction,  it  will  be  easy  for  them  to  secure,  at  no  pecu- 
niary cost  and  with  great  profit  to  themselves,  all  specimens  necessary  for  study  at 
the  school  as  well  as  duplicate  sets  for  future  use. 

METHODS  OF  STUDY   AND   INSTRUCTION. 

It  will  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  directors  to  combine  the  advantages  of  field- 
work  and  laboratory  study,  and  these  will  be  made  the  prominent  features  of  the 
course.  All  the  work  of  the  classes  will  be  done  under  the  guidance,  and  subject 
to  the  criticism,  of  the  instructors;  and  daily  lectures,  illustrated  by  charts,  black- 
board drawings,  preparations,  etc.,  will  be  given  upon  the  groups  studied  in  the 
laboratory,  and  upon  related  subjects.  Regular  arrangements  will  be  made  for  ex- 
cursions to  the  best  collecting  grounds  in  the  vicinity.  These  can  be  reached  con- 
veniently by  rail  at  a  trifling  expense. 

The  programme  will  be  so  adjusted  that  each  member  of  the  school  can  take 
at  least  four  of  the  six  subjects  above  named;  but  the  experience  of  the  last  session 
leads  us  to  advise  students  to  attempt  no  more  than  they  can  do  thoroughly  at  ike 
time.  Each  instructor  will  be  at  liberty,  during  half  the  day,  to  guide  and  assist 
tiie  work  of  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies. 

The  evenings,  except  for  occasional  general  lectures,  will  be  left  free  for  private 
study,  or  for  attendance  upom  **quiz  classes,*'  at  which  students  will  be  examined 
upon  the  results  of  the  previous  work. 

Instruction  in  comparative  anatomy  will  be  based  throughout  upon  dissections 
by  the  students,  of  typical  animals  of  the  important  groups.  The  study  of  analytical 
zoology  will  consist  largely  in  the  determination  of  species  by  the  use  of  Jor- 
dan's Manual  of  Vertebrates,  (now  in  press,)  and  several  synoptical  tables  of 
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Ae  gjenera  and  species  of  the  most  important  croups  of  invertebrates,  which  are 
now  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  oe  furnished  to  students  at  a  few  cents  each. 
Similar  synoptical  taoles  will  be  used  in  cryptogamic  botany;  while  in  phsenogamic 
botany,  (jray's  Manual  will  be  the  standard. 

Books  of  reference  in  zoology  and  botany  will  be  useful  but  not  indispensable. 
The  best  of  these  can  be  obtained  here  at  the  usual  prices. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The  first  of  the  above  branches  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  B.  G.  Wilder,  pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  in  Cornell  University.  The  second  branch  has  not  yet  been  fully 
provided  for.  The  work  of  the  third  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes, 
teacher  of  Zoology  in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  curator  of  the  Museum  of  the 
111.  Nat.  Hist.  Society:  of  the  fourth  by  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  State  Entomologist; 
of  the  fifth  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall.  professor  of  natural  science,  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity; ana  of  the  sixth  by  Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  professor  of  botany  and 
entomology  in  the  State  Industrial  University.  All  the  above  named  gentlemen 
were  instinctors  in  the  school  of  last  summer  at  this  olace.  Dr.  Wilder  was  also 
instructor  at  both  sessions  of  the  Penikese  school,  ana  at  the  school  in  Peoria. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  number  of  students  will  be  limited  to  seventy-five,  and  applications  will 
be  considered  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  AH  names  should  be  in  be- 
fore the  I5th  of  June,  as  the  final  list  will  be  made  up  at  that  date.  Applicants 
will  please  give  age,  sex,  occupation,  and  the  studies  they  wish  to  pursue. 

EXPENSE. 

The  school  must  be  entirely  self-supporting,  and  the  tuition  fee  for  the  session 
has  been  fixed  at  $15.  Material  for  dissection,  if  pui-chased.  will  cost  pupils  from 
^  to  ^6  each,  according  to  the  work  undertaken.  Board  was  furnished  students 
last  summer  at  from  $8.50  to  $4  a  week,  and  can  doubtless  be  obtained  at  the  same 
rates  this.  As  the  tuition  has  been  placed  at  the  lowest  sum  which  will  cover 
necessary  expenses,  the  directors  are  compelled  to  stipulate,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  personal  loss,  that  all  whose  applications  have  been  accepted  and 
not  withdrawn  by  the  15th  of  June,  shall  be  considered  responsible  for  the  fee. 

Further  information  will  be  cheerfully  fiiniished  by  either  of  the  undersigned. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN,         1 

Decntur,  lit.    \^ 

S.A.FORBES,  y  Directors. 

Normal,  III.  J 
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The  second  term,  which  was  marked  by  earnest  work  and  steady  advancement, 
closed  on  the  24th  of  M|trch.  The  enrolhnent  for  the  term  was  214;  that  for  the 
corresponding  term  of  last  year  was  181.  Our  ranks  were  considerably  depleted  by 
■ickness  toward  the  close  of  the  session.  Ihe  winter  has  been  extremely  mild  and 
open,  and  unhealthy  as  well. 

The  fourth  and  la.st  lecture  of  the  Zetetic  course  was  delivered  by  the  noted 
astronomer,  Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  of  Cambridge,  England,  to  a  crowded 
house.  The  theme  of  the  learned  gentleman's  discourse  was  "The  Wonders  of  the 
Heavens."  It  was  masterly  and  eloquent  in  a  high  degree.  We  are  sorry  to  know 
that  this  society,  which  has  shown  such  commendable  enterprise  in  projecting  the 
aeries  of  lectures,  and  such  excellent  judgment  in  the  selection  of  orators,  has  lost 
money  largely  on  the  course.  Its  members  may  be  somewhat  consoled  by  the 
thought  that  they  have  the  good  will  of  the  entire  community.  We  owe  to  them 
the  opportunity  we  have  enjoyed  of  hearing  the  eminent  Arcfic  explorer.  Dr.  J.  I. 
Hayes,  relate  nis  interesting  story  of  travel  and  adventure  in  the  region  of  eternal 
mow;  of  hearing  the  distinguished  poet,  scholar,  and  traveler,  Bayard  Taylor, 
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discourse  upon  the  customs  and  civilization  of  Ancient  Egypt;  and,  lastly,  of 
hearing  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scientists  and  astronomers  of  England  present  his 
theory  of  the  dir/A,  growth  and  death  of  worlds,  and  throw  over  it  all  "the  light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea."   • 

The  legislative  appropriation  for  grading  and  fencing  was  insufficient,  while 
nothing  was  given  us  tor  Dcautifying  the  premises.  Therefore  the  teachers  and 
lupils  have  decided  to  appropriate  some  money  and  a  day  for  such  object.  On  the 
th  the  whole  school,  armed  with  spades  and  axes,  mattocks  and  grubbing  hoes, 
will,  if  the  weather  favors,  unite  in  planting  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  in  the 
campus.    Citizens  of  Carbondale  will  contribute  evergreens,  &c.,  for  this  purpose. 

We  are  gratified  to  observe  the  increasing  influence  of  our  Normal.  Institutes 
will' be  held  in  our  county  during  the  spring  term,  and  the  voice  of  the  pedagogue 
will  be  heard  in  the  land.  Some  persons  have  made  the  discovery  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  reputation  of  a  good  teacher,  but  they  want  the  evidence  without 
being  compelled  to  learn  such  small  things  as  spelling,  writing,  and  reading,  as 
they  would  be  if  they  attended  a  Normal  school,  hence  mstitutes,  which  will  intro- 
duce them  at  once  to  the  **ologies,"  are  demanded.  Our  county  is  henceforth  to  go 
forward^  not  bai:kward. 

The  third  term  began  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  March,  and  broug:ht  with  it 
many  familiar  faces.  We  ^ve  such  a  cordial  welcome.  The  rejgfistration  at  the 
present  writing,  March  5th,  is  near  250.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  our  pupils 
are  State  benenciaries  than  heretofore,  and  intend  to  make  teaching  their  life  work. 
We  are  sure,  from  present  indications,  that  we  are  entering  upon  our  most  success- 
ftil  term  as  >^et  in  our  history.  Commencement  will  occur  on  the  15th  of  June. 
The  graduating  class  will  number  three.  Two  of  tljese,  namely,  Mart  Wright 
and  George  C.  Ross,  have  been  students  of  the  State  Normal. 

The  entertainment  in  the  Normal  in  aid  of  the  Centennial  fund  was  well  at- 
tended, and  well  received,  albeit  the  programme  was  rather  leni^hy.  Prof.  D.  B. 
Parkinson  gave  a  series  of  interesting  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments, 
the  proceeds  of  which  went  to  the  State  fiind.  He  was  greeted  by  a  large  au- 
dience, and  the  wonder  of  the  small  boys  knew  no  bounds.  The  electric  machines 
obstinately  refused  to  work  according  to  the  programme,  which  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, alike  to  audience  and  lecturer. 

The  public  schools  of  this  place  closed  a  successful  six  months'  session  on  the 
21  st  of  March.  The  labors  of  Prof.  Ross  and  his  assistants  have  been  favorably 
commented  on  by  the  local  press. 


Guyqf's  New  Intermediate  Geography.     New  York:     ScRiBNER,  AuMSTRONG  &  Co. 

Large  Quarto,  with  Maps;  pp.  103. 

This  is  a  new  book,  made  on  the  same  general  plan  9&  the  old  Intermediate 
Geographv  b^  the  same  author.  It  is  more  lull,  than  the  old  book,  and  is  designed 
"to  furnish,  in  a  single  course,  all  the  geographical  knowledge  which  the  great 
body  of  the  pupils  m  the  intermediate  grades  of  our  city  schools,  and^  common 
schools  throughout  the  country,  need,  or  have  the  opportunity  to  acguire.*' 

The  first  13  pp.  of  the  book  are  given  to  generaf  studies,  definitions,  explana- 
tions, ete.  The  next  44  pp.  are  occupied  by  the  studies  of  N.  America,  of  which  no 
less  than  30  pp.  are  devoted  to  the  United  States.  The  book  is  well  furnished  wiUi 
Statistical  Tables,  Pronouncing  Vocabulary,  Review  Questions,  ete. 

The  general  make-up  of  this  book  exhibits  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  Guyot*8 
system,  somewhat  blended  with  those  features  that  have  been  common  to  school 
geographies  for  a  long  time.  The  (Sfeneral  style  of  the  maps  is  the  same  as  those 
first  introduced  by  Guyot,  the  physical  features  of  the  countries  being  shown  by 
a  system  of  coloring.  The  book  also  contains  Guyot's  system  of  map-drawing. 
The  descriptive  part  of  the  book  also  retains  the  features  of  grouping  and  arrange- 
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ment  for  which  Guyot's  books  have  been  so  long  an^  favorably  known.    Marginal 
questions  are  found,  for  the  convenience  of  such  as  need  to  use  them. 

We  judge  from  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  book,  that  it  is  well 
calculated  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  that  this  book,  with  the  autiior's  elemen- 
tary, forms  a  series  quite  eirtiensive  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  common  district 
school. 
Lessons  in  Language,     An  Introduction  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar.     ByHlRAM 

Hadley.    Parti.    108  pp. 

For  some  years  past,  the  growing  sentiment  among  thoughtful  teachers  has 
been  that  a  radical  change  should  be  made  in  the  method  of  teaching  grammar  in 
our  common  schools, — that  we  have  been  attempting  too  much  of  theory,  and  have 
foisted  generalizations  ujwn  the  pupil  at  the  wrong  time.  Until  within  a  few  years, 
school  children  have  received  but  sught  training  towards  the  correct  exi)res8ion  of 
(liought.  True,  Parker's  "Progressive  Exercises"  in  English  Composition,  pub- 
liflbea  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  so  a  pioneer  in  the  new  field,  gave  valuable 
hints  in  this  direction.  This  hand-book,  however,  was  intended  for  advanced  pu- 
pils: it  was  a  "Sequel  to  Enghsh  Grammar,"  and  the  author  assumed  that  many 
tedmicalities  of  this  dry  branch  had  been  mastered  before  taking  up  the  *'Exer- 
cifles."  As  one  of  the  earliest  publications  that  proposed  methodical  school  exer- 
cises for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  habit  of  correct  expression,  the  little  volume  marks 
a  notewortiiy  point  in  the  process  of  our  American  schools.  Kindred  publications 
have  followed,  some  of  them  including  a  fiill  exposition  of  rhetoric,  at  least  so  far  as 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  high  school. 

For  younger  pupils  in  language  little  or  nothing  seems  to  have  been  attempted 
in  a  practical  way  until  a  recent  date.  Failure  to  systematize  the  department  of 
pracncal  grammar  has  been  charged  as  one  of  the  most  serious  short-comings  of  the 
olgect  lesson  method  as  applied  by  numbers  of  its  enthusiastic  advocates.  In  1871, 
Mr.  HadIiEy  published  his  Language  Lessons,  in  which  he  gave  prominence  to  this 
feature,  and  adapted  the  work  to  children.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  excel- 
lence of  his  labor  has  been  acknowled^d,  and  that  the  well-worn  8tereotjT)e  plates 
must  now  be  renewed.  The  author  seizes  the  opportunity  to  recast  the  work,  add- 
ing some  new  features  which  strike  us  as  valuable.     Among  these  are  "illustrations 


Cage  to  the  child's  apprehension,  that  a  discreet  teacher,  in  using  "Lessons  in 
nguage"  (which,  by  the  way,  is  intended  for  the  hands  of  the  pupils  themselves), 
will  rarely  deem  it  necessary  to  allow  the  omission  of  a  lesson  or  even  a  paragraph, 
on  account  of  its  dullness  or  its  difficuity.  Simply  teach  correct  expression  in  place 
of  incorrect:  give  the  reasons  by  and  by. 

ITiose  who  have  not  seen  "Language  Lessons"  should  perhaps  be  told  Mr. 
Hadley's  theory:  Youths  will  soon  acquire  the  science  of  language  when  once  they 
are  trained  to  use  language.  We  wish  the  children  throughout  the  State,  in  the 
poorest  schools  as  i^ell  as  the  best,  could  have  a  chance  to  test  the  value  of  this 
view.  Who  fears  that  even  i^orant  teachers  will  do  worse,  working  by  natural 
methods,  than  in  thousands  of  instances,  they  are  now  doing  with  the  dry,  formal 
technicalities  of  the  modem  Lindley  Murray 8  y  To  all  teachers  who  have  come  to 
their  work  with  an  eager  desire  for  the  best  methods,  and  an  appetite  for  wise 
suggestion,  we  heartily  commend  this  little  hand-book,  intended  for  pupils  who  are 
fitly  reading  in  any  standard  Third  Book.  M. 

PERSONAL. 


J.  Davis  Wilder  has  moved  his  place  of  business  to  260  West  Randolph 
street,  Chicago.  He  has  dissolved  partnership  with  Mr.  Osgood.  We  believe  Mr. 
WiiJ>ER  is  tiie  best  maker,  or  repairer,  of  black-boards,  in  America. 

H.  C.  Cox,  of  Farmington,  becomes  a  teacher  in  Knox  College  next  year. 

W.  C.  Griffith,  of  Taylorville,  ^-ill  retire  from  the  ranks  this  year. 
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0.  M.  Crary  has  been  engaged  for  next  year  at  Lyndon.  This  in  his  aevenib 
election  to  the  same  position.'  The  Lyndon  folks  are  wise. 

George  C.  Ross  has  resigned  the  superintendence  of  Franklin  county.  He  is 
succeeded  by  John  W.  Ross,  his.  brother.  Mr.  Ross  is  a  successful  teacher,  and  ii 
well  fitted  for  the  duties  of  his  important  office. 

J.  WooDsiDES  remains  at  Benton  next  year. 

L.  T.  Regan,  of  Amboy,  has  been  lecturing  to  the  people  of  his  town.  The 
local  papers  speak  highly  of  his  effort. 

LtPPiNCorr's  Magazine  has  six  articles  in  the  May  number,  that  will  be  found 
interesting  to  teachers.  They  are:  The  Century — its  Fruits  and  its  FeetiTal: 
Glimpses  of  Constantinople;  Berlin  and  Vienna;  Translations  fixjm  Heine;  Letters 
from  South  Africa;  The  Life  of  George  Ticknor. 

14.00  a  year,  or  Lippincott's  and  the  Schoolmaster  for  $4.00. 

The  Atlantic  comes  to  hand  as  rich  and  fresh  as  usual.  Mr.  Howeli^'  story 
reaches  a  somewhat  abrupt  conclusion.  Charles  Hall  tells  of  The  Khedive  and 
His  Court.  T.  B.  Aldrich  describes  A  visit  to  a  certain  Old  Gentleman.  One  of 
the  most  entertaining  articles  is  The  Madness  of  George  III.  The  usual  reviews 
and  discussions  of  Music,  Art  and  Education,  are  found. 

We  have  received  numbers  five  and  eight  inclusive,  of  Zell's  Popular  Encyclo- 
pedia and  Universal  Dictionary.  Kumber  five  has  a  superb  map  of  Palestine,  and 
the  numbers  are  all  nupaerously  illustrated.  The  text  is  very  fiul  and  comprehen- 
sive. The  work  is  issuing  in  monthly  parts,  four  each  month,  sixty-four  in  all,  and 
is  furnished  at  fifty  cents  a  number.  An  opportunity  is  thus  aiforaed  to  secure  an 
encyclopedia  by  a  small  outlay  of  money  eacn  month.  It  is  warmlv  recommended 
by  many  of  the  foremost  scholars  of  the  time.  The  agent  is  J.  W.  Marsh,  720  N. 
4th  street,  St.  Louis, 

@frstjfrsss  Itbjus* 

The  LouT8^^LLE  Weekly  Courier-Journal,  the  great  national  family 
newspaper,  combines  the  experience,  ability  and  material  resources  of  three  old- 
time  Louisville  newspapers  of  national  repute — the  Louifeville  CourUr^  Louisville 
Journal  and  Louisville  Democrat — and  is  fortified  in  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence resulting  from  nearly  half  a  century  of  their  individual  ana  combined  suc- 
cess. The  Weekly  Courier.  Journal  is  not  a  mere  hasty  hotch-potch  thrown  together 
from  the  daily  edition,  but  a  complete,  able,  spicy  family  newspaper,  carefully  and 
intellijfcntly  edited  in  every  column  and  paragraph.  . 

Choice  from  225  standard  books,  or  any  one  of  the  leading  magazines  or  illus- 
trated periodicals  for  a  mere  pittance  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  Courier- Jour^ 
nal  alone. 

Prentice's  Poems  and  the  Weekly  Courier- Journal  om^  year  for  $3.00. 

Terms,  12.00  a  year,  postaare  paid.  Liberal  ofiFers  to  clubs  of  five  or  more. 
Specimen  copy  and  descriptive  circular  free  to  any  address.    Addi-ess 

W.  N.  Haldkman, 
Pres.  Courier- Journal  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

We  will  send  The  Schoolmaster  and  Courier  Journal  iov  ^2.40. 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  ffet 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  fi-eezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.2o  per  can.  Any  thing  in  the  book  and  stationeiy  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachera  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  vou  have  been 
trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  t^nited  States, 
Centennial  edition  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes;  volume  third  is  now  ready; 
price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
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GRAMMAR. 


In  a  list  of  questions  prepared  for  an  examination  of  teachers  in  this 
coontj,  I  pla(ied  the  following  in  grammar  :  ^'Explain  the  vwb*form  ^have 
written'  as  it  occurs  in  the  sentence  ^I  have  written  a  book  ;.'  viz  :  name  it« 
tense  and  tell  why  you  so  name  it,  tell  what  the  auxiliary  does  for  the  form, 
and  with  what  it  is  used,  what  'written'  is  used  to  indicate,  and  what  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  words  expresses."  Forty-two  persons,  some  of  them 
holding  first-grade  certificates,  and  most  of  them  considerably  above  the 
average  candidate  for  examination,  were  examined  upon  this  question.  Out 
of  the  entire  class  but  two  gave  answers  that  were  clear  and  to  the  point, 
and  showed  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  matter. 

This  fact  led  me  to  think  that  "something  is  rotten  in  the  State"  of 
Illinois  in  the  line  of  grammar  teaching  and  grammar  studying,  and  that 
liie  matter,  like  <<Josh  Billings's"  "Rockaway  clams"  <<will  bear  looking 
into."  The  great  trouble  with  the  ordinary  work  in  grammar  is  a  lack  of 
definiteness.  The  science  of  language  is  not  considered  an  exact  one.  You  can 
never  filter  a  batch  of  words  and  determine  the  exact  value  of  the  residuum. 
Even  the  edicts  of  law,  or  the  eternal  principles  of  theology,  when  formulated  in 
words,  find  a  hundred  different  interpretations  among  as  many  men.  Hence 
the  study  of  language  becomes  the  most  indefinite  of  the  course.  And  this, 
I  take  it,  is  why  the  study  is  so  unpopular  among  both  teacliers  and  pupils. 
Mathematics  and  the  Natural  Sciences  arc  exact  throughout.  Definite  re- 
sults can  be  arrived  at,  if  correct  methods  are  used.  But  words  are  so  slip- 
pery, you  can  never  tell  exactly  how  or  where  they  are  going  to  turn  up  j 
they  mean  so  many  different  things  and  can  be  taken  in  so  many  different  ways, 
that  one  geta  discouraged  in» trying  to  corner  them.  And  so  I  have  some- 
times  thought  that  the  ordinary  work  in  gramm&r  results  in  fully  as  mucli 
harm  as  good.     The  indefiniteness  of  language,  and  the  double  indefiniteness 
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of  the  science  of  language,  generate  most  pernicious  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil — ^habits  of  doing  inaccurate  and  dishonest  work  in  the  place  of  that 
which  is  exact  and  honest.  All  this  is  wrong.  The  science  of  language 
should  stand  as  the  crowning  glory  of  all  science,  and  its  study  should  be 
productive  of  good,  and  good  only.  And  first,  ail  definitions  in  grammar 
should  be  exact,  and  expressed  in  such  language  that  their  meaning  will  be 
clear  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  This  is  not  now  the  case.  Take  for  exam- 
ple the  ordinary  definition  of  a  verb,  <*A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  being, 
action,  or  state."  The  word  "express"  as  used  here  means,  "to  give  an 
idea  of,"  or  "to  make  one  think  of."  A  child  learns  this  definition  and 
starts  out  to  apply  it.  Suppose  the  first  word  he  sees  that  "makes  him  think 
of  action"  to  be  "running"  as  it  occurs  in  the  expression,  "a  running  horse.*' 
He  immediately  says,  "Running  is  a  verb,  because  it  makes  me  think  of 
action  !"  He  is  taken  down  by  the  teacher,  who  says,  "Oh  no,  running  is 
a  participle ;"  or,  he  learns  the  definition  of  a  noun,  that  it  is  "the 
name  of  any  person,  place  or  thing,"  only  to  be  told  that  "yesterday" 
is  an  adverb,  and  so  on,  until  he  gets  discouraged  and  thinks  it  is  all  guess- 
work any  how,  and  then  goes  to  guessing.  Definitions  should  be  exact. 
They  should  truly  define  the  terms  they  attempt  to  put  into  bounds.  They 
should  take  in  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  but  just  enough.  Again, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea 
that  words  vary  their  forms  to  vary  their  signification.  Ask  the  average 
pupil  or  teacher  what  he  means  by  the  "form"  of  a  word,  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  tell  you.  That  it  is  simply  the  spelling  of  the  word,  has  never  en- 
tered his  head,  and  that  words  vary  their  spelling  to  vary  their  signification 
is  an  idea  that  few  grammars  or  grammar  teachers  lead  the  pupil  to  realize. 
The  evil  result  of  this  indefiniteness  manifests  itself  by  the  bungling  work 
that  most  persons  who  have  studied  only  English  Grammar  make,  when  they 
attempt  the  study  of  some  foreign  or  classical  language.  This  idea  that  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  these  languages,  is  scarcely  touched  by  the  average 
student  of  English  Grammar.  Yet  we  have  the  matter  clearly  and  accu- 
rately illustrated  in  several  classes  of  English  words,  as  "A  personal  pro- 
noun is  one  that  by  its  form  indicates  its  person."  This  matter  of  form 
of  words  should  be  thoroughly  inculcated  in  the  teaching  of  grammar. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  clearly  and  definitely  shown  than  in  the  verb- 
forms.  These  are  made  up  not  only  by  the  varied  spelling  of  individual 
words,  but  also  by  combining  two  or  more  words  to  make  the  form.  Each 
word  in  a  verb-form  has  a  special  duty  to  perform ;  it  is  used  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  the  form  takes  its  name  from  the  various  ideas  expressed  by 
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these  words.  For  instance,  the  form  "Lave  written"  is  given  a  name  which 
is  derived  from  the  two  words  that  compose  the  form.  This  idea  should  also 
be  made  prominent.  The  average  grammar  gives  the  following  definition  of 
tense:  <<Tense  means  time,  and  the  tense  of  the  verb  indicates  the  time  of 
the  action."  This  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  form 
"have  written"  is  commonly  called  present  perfect.  Part  of  this  name  re-, 
fers  to  time,  but  another  part  brings  in  another  idea,  namely,  that  o^  con- 
dition. Tense,  as  used  in  grammar,  means  more  than  time,  as  the  naming 
of  the  various  tense-forms  indicates.  The  pupil  should  learn  just  what  each 
of  these  words  that  go  to  make  a  tense-form  is  used  to  indicate,  and  from 
the  various  ideas  given  by  the  different  words  he  should  derive  the  name  of 
the  form.  All  this  work  is  exact,  and  will  lead  to  exact  and  definite  results. 
The  inaccuracy  of  the  average  work  continues,  when  the  pupil  learns  not 
only  that  <<tensc  means  time,"  but  ^hen  in  addition  he  learns  that  there  are 
iix  tenses.  Now  there  can  be  but  three  divisions  of  time.  "Yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever"  include  the  list.  Past,  present  and  future  are  all  the  ab- 
solute divisions  of  time  within  the  range  of  the  comprehension  of  man. 
There  are  but  three  tenses  then,  if  tense  means  time  alone.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  word  tense  as  used  not  only  gives  an  idea  of  time,  but  also  of  the 
condition,  or  state  of  an  action  or  existence  at  the  time  referred  to. 

The  form,  "have  written"  fixes  the  time  as  present,  and  the  condition 
of  the  action  as  complete  or  perfect,  and  hence  we  derive  the  name  of  the 
form,  "present  perfect."  Here  are  two  ideas,  each  of  which  is  expressed 
by  a  separate  word.  The  first  we  call  the  auxiliary,  and  it  fixes  the  time  of 
the  action ;  the  second,  the  participle  which  fixes  the  condition  of  the  action. 
The  pupil  should  learn  that  an  auxiliary  is  used  principally  to  fix  the  time 
of  an  act,  and  that  the  word  with  which  it  is  used,  fixes  the  condition  of  the 
same,  and  that  the  tense  forni  receives  its  name  from  both  the  words,  the 
part  of  the  name  meaning  time  from  the  auxiliary,  and  the  part  meaning 
condition  from  the  word  or  words  with  which  the  auxiliary  is  used. 

Now,  an  act  may  be  considered  as  in  one  of  three  conditions,  viz  :  In- 
tended, progressive,  or  completed.  The  first  of  these  is  not  commonly 
recognized,  but  usage  confirms  this  division.  We  have  then  three  divisions 
of  time,  and  three  conditions  in  which  an  act  may  be  considered.  To  name 
a  tense-form  then,  one  has  simply  to  consider  the  auxiliary  to  fix  the  time, 
and  the  rest  of  the  form  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  actt  Participles 
and  infinitives  are  used  with  auxiliaries  to  make  tense-forms,  and  in  these 
they  fix  the  condition.  Now,  since  this  is  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  most 
grammars  are  at  fault  in  naming  these  classes  of  words.     We  read  of  pres- 
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ent  and  jyast  and  future  participles  and  infinitives,  all  of  which  words  give  us 
ideas  of  time,  when  the  fact  is  the  words  so  named  contain  no  idea  of  time 
whatever.  The  participle  ending  in  /n/7  gives  no  idea  of  present  or  any 
other  time,  iq  itself.  By  using  a  proper  auxiliary  with  it,  any  one  of  the  di- 
visions of  time  may  be  indicated.  Thus,  in  <<I  am  writing,"  present  time 
is  indicated  ;  "I  was  writing,"  past ;  "I  shall  be  writing,"  future,  etc.  Then 
it  seems  to  me  wrong  to  call  this  participle  "present,"  since  it  contains  no 
idea  of  time,  itself,  but  depends  upon  the  auxiliary  for  this  element.  But 
this  participle  always  does  convey  the  idea  of  progression,  and  should  there- 
fore be  called  a  progressive  participle.  The  form  "written"  likewise  has  no 
time  element  in  it,  and  should  not  therefore  be  called  h,pa8t  participle.  The 
idea  it  gives  is  that  of  completion,  and  it  should  be  called  a  complete  or 
perfect  participle.  The  "/w/i/rc"  participle  likewise  should  not  be  so  named. 
It  docs  not  indicate  future  time,  but  intended  action.  These  names  are  defi- 
nite They  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  student  exact  ideas,  and  by  a  proper 
and  correct  study  and  analysis  of  verb-forms,  a  pupil  will  receive  as  definite 
ideas  as  in  the  pursuit  of  what  are  often  termed  the  exact  sciences.  It 
would  be  easy  to  go  on,  showing  how  many  of  the  silly  combinations  which 
grammarians  have  prepared  and  given  high-soimding  names  that  only  mis- 
lead the  pupil,  can  be  made  simple  by  exact  analysis  and  definite  thought. 
The  potential  mode  is  simply  a  grouping  together  of  verb-forms,  in  which 
the  auxiliaries^  in  addition  to  fixing  the  time,  contain  in  common  the  idea 
of  y  •  .'  rr.  If  a  pupil  learns  the  true  and  exact  meaning  of  the  auxiliaries, 
these  forms  will  give  him  no  trouble.  In  these  days  when  the  average  man 
is  so  troubled  to  say  what  he  means,  and  mean  what  he  says,  we  certainly 
need  grammar  taught  as  an  exact  science. 

W.  H.  Smith. 


TOWNSHIP  ORGANIZATION. 

/J        .  

The  first  difficulty,  which  our  present  system  presents,  is  having  two  sets 

of  officers — township  trustees  and  district  directors — whose  duties  overlap, 
and  ill  somi-  measure  conflict;  «.^.,  directors  raise  the  money  and  build  school 
houses,  trustees  own  them,  while  the  care  and  control  of  them  revert  to  di- 
rectors, a  state  of  things  which  suggests  the  old  Saddusaic  question, 
"Whose  wife  shall  she  be  in  the  great  resurrection  ?"  An  amusing  instance 
of  the  muddle  this  state  of  things  produces,  even  in  the  brain  of  a  lawyer, 
occurred  a  few  weeks  ago.     Our  State's  Attorney  came  to  me  asking  tlie 
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address  of  the  trustees  of  a  certain  school  district.  On  my  mildly  hinting 
that  there  were  no  snch  officers  known  to  the  law,  and  inquiring  what  he  really 
did  wanty  I  learned  that  injury  had  heen  done  school  property,  and  he  wished 
to  know  in  what  name  to  prosecute  for  damages.  I  stated,  as  well  as  I 
could,  the  duties  of  trustees  and  directors.  **Well,"  said  he,  "between  your 
trustees  who  own,  and  your  directors  who  build  and  control  school  houses, 
I'll  be  shot  if  I  know  in  whose  name  to' prosecute  " 

Statistical  reports  are  another  cause  of  irritation  ;  trustees,  through  the 
treasurer,  are  held  responsible  for  them,  "but  the  data  are  furnished  by  di- 
rectors. My  treasurers  say  not  more  than  one  set  of  directors  on  an  aver- 
age in  a  township,  keep  their  books  in  good  shape,  and  make  reports 
promptly  and  accurately.  On  the  other  hand,  directors  complain  that  town- 
ship officers  are  remiss  or  careless  in  the  matter  of  making  the  enumerations 
on  which  appropriations  are  based.  By  the  by,  this  enumeration  nmst  be 
by  digtrtctfy  but  the  duty  of  making  it  devolves  upon  the  township  officers. 
As  Dr.  Batehan  says :  "When  the  legal  responsibility  rests  upon  one  set 
of  officers,  while  the  consequences  of  their  action  affect  another  set,  it  would 
be  strange  if  friction  did  not  arise." 

Another  cause  of  irritation  is  district  boundary  lines.  We  all  know 
cases  in  which  children  would  be  much  better  accommodated  by  attending 
some  other  school  than  the  one  in  their  own  district,  either  because  of  dis- 
tance or  attainments.  True,  permission  can  be  gained  to  do  so,  but  it  is  a 
troublesome  process ;  school  officers,  being  human,  soviet iniesy  as  they  have 
altoajftt  the  power  to  do,  refuse  such  requests  from  motives  other  than  a  de- 
sire to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Abolish  district 
lines,  and  one  prolific  source  of  trouble  would  cease  to  exist. 

Perhaps  the  sorest  evil  in  our  present  system  is  the  multiplicity  of 
school  officers.  By  actual  count  Knox  county  has  647 ',  Illinois  is  estimated 
to  have  nearly  40,000.  Every  business  man  knows  that  work  is  best  done 
when  done  by  the  fewest  hands.  "One  boy  is  a  boy ;  two  boys  half  a  boy  ; 
three  boys,  no  boy  at  all,"  and  the  same  is  true  of  men.  There  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  our  school  affairs  would  be  more  efficiently  managed  by 
one-tenth  the  number  of  officers  than  they  can  be  by  this  army  40,000  strong. 

No  other  department,  either  of  government  or  business,  shows  such  com- 
plexity ;  common  sense  dictates  that  we  simplify  matters,  and  thus  secure 
increased  efficiency. 

This  multiplicity  of  officers  necessitates  a  multiplicity  of  petty  elections. 
By  our  present  system  12,000  regular  school  elections  must  be  held  in  the 
State  annually  ;  extra  elections  largely  increase  this  number.     Just  think 
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of  the  time  thus  consumed,  for  each  one  requires  one  day's  time  from  at 
least  three  persons,  the  clerk  and  two  judges,  and  more  or  less  time  from 
each  voter,  on  the  very  lowest  estimate  60,000  days  in  the  aggregate.  Each 
man's  time  cannot  be  worth  less  than  $1.50  per  day — $90,000  to  begin  witL. 
Then,  there  is  the  expense  of  notice,  poll  books,  tally  lists,  returns,  etc. 

Then,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  local  elections,  is  the  increase  in 
the  chances  for  neighborhood  quarrels — no  slight  matter.  Our  County 
Clerk  said  to  me  on  my  election,  "You  have  now  got  all  the  neighborhood 
fusses  in  the  county  on  your  hands,  for  they  are  always  lugged  into  school 
matters."  And  it  is  a  good  deal  t^o.  Personal  prejudices  and  differences, 
which  would  be  sunk  entirely  out  of  sight  in  larger  elections,  are  often 
brought  into  a  district  election,  and  turn  the  scale,  without  any  reference  to 
the  highest  good  of  the  school. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  no  exciting  cause,  these  elections  are 
neglected.  Last  week  a  director  told  me  that  lately,  when  the  removal  of 
a  director  from  their  district  made  an  election  necessary,  three  were  called* 
The  first  time  no  one  but  himself  came ;  the  second,  the  remaining  director 
kept  him  company ;  the  third,  five  voters  were  present,  and  went  through, 
the  motions  which  place  a  man  in  one  of  the  most  responsible  school  offices 
for  three  years.  When  we  consider  the  innumerable  multitude  of  elections 
our  people  are  called  upon  to  attend,  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  blame  them 
for  neglecting  some. 

The  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  multiplicity  of  school  districts  are 
so  many  and  grievous,  I  dare  not  commence  upon  them  lest  I  forget  to  stop. 
And  the  number  of  districts  is  increasing  continually  ;  it  may  increase  in- 
finitely for  all  the  law  says. 

Our  present  plan  necessitates  a  most  complex  and  vexatious  system  of 
ppecial  taxation.  For  example,  Knox  county  has  186  districts;  186  differ- 
ent rates  of  taxation.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  mistakes  sometimes  occur  in 
attempting  to  manipulate  this  complex  machinery?  When  such  mistakes  do 
occur,  there  are  always  bitter  complaints  against  the  county  clerk ;  for  my 
part  I  wonder  county  clerks  do  not  make  more  mistakes  than  they  do.  No- 
body objects  to  the  same  rate  of  taxation  throughout  the  township  for  other 
purposes,  why  should  school  taxes  be  an  exception?  Are  not  schools  just 
as  much  jpMw  benefits  as  are  roads  and  bridges  ? 

Could  the  school  affairs  of  the  township  be  conducted  by  a  board  in 
whose  hands  should  be  the  duties  now  divided  between  trustees  and  direct- 
ors in  such  bewildering  confusion,  we  believe  they  would  be  much  more  effi- 
ciently managed,  at  less  cost,  and  with  less  friction.      We  believe  the  grade 
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of  our  schools  would  be  advanced,  a  better  class  of  teacbers  would  be  em- 
ployed, and  employed  more  permanently,  better  systems  of  classification 
made  possible,  and  a  long  step  taken  toward  the  establishment  of  township 
high  schools.  This  conviction  is  based  not  upon  theory,  but  upon  facts. 
This  is  substantially  the  system  under  which  our  village  and  city  schools 
have  secured  such  efficiency.  Chicago,  with  300,001)  inhabitants  and  35,000 
scholars  in  her  public  schools,  finds  no  difficulty  in  managing  her  school  af- 
fairs through  one  Board.  The  same  is  true  of  all  large  cities.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  carry  on  their  schools  in  any  other  way. 

But,  it  is  objected,  the  conditions  of  city  and  country  district  are  so  dif- 
ferent, one  is  no  criterion  for  the  other.  True,  but  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  township  system  is  as  well  adapted  to  country  districts  as  to 
cities.  In  our  own  State,  several  townships  have  adopted  it,  as  can  be  done 
under  existing  laws,  by  consolidating  all  the  districts  into  one.  Wherever 
this  consolidation  has  been  effected,  the  results  are  just  those  predicted  here. 
Many  States  have  adopted  it,  and  under  it  their  schools  have  greatly  in- 
creased in  efficiency,  with  lessened  expense. 

Pennsylvania  has  brought  this  system  to  nearly  practical  perfection : 
its  admirable  results  have  there  been  tested  and  demonstrated  for  many 
years.  With  a  million  more  population  than  we,  she  has  1,700  boards  of' 
directors,  while  we  have  over  12,000.  .  Those  best  competent  to  judge,  from 
,  state  superintendent  down,  testify  that  the  township  system  has  secured  per- 
manency of  territorial  boundaries,  better  grading,  visitation  and  supervision 
of  schools,  better  teachers  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  more  prompt  and 
accurate  reports. 

Indiana  adopted  the  system  in  1865 ;  the  rapid  strides  she  has  made  in 
educational  matters  during  the  last  ten  years  attest  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment. After  thi&  topic  was  assigned  me,  I  wrote  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart, 
State  Superintendent  of  Indiana,  asking  him  how  the  system  worked.  He 
replies :  ''The  schools  are  in  charge  of  township  trustees,  who  are  author- 
ised to  build  houses,  employ  teachers,  and  manage  the  schools.  In  each  of 
the  incorporated  towns  and  villages  we  have  a  school  board  of  three.  This 
makes  about  1,500  school  officers  for  the  State.  The  system  works  well — 
far  better  than  the  district  system.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  unify  a  school 
system  m  which  you  have  20,00  J  school  officers."  What  could  he  say 
to  40,000? 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  in  view  of  all  the  arguments  our  own  exper- 
ience teaches  us,  can  we,  as  superintendents,  aim  at  anything  less  than  town- 
ship school  organization  in  every  county,  and  a  genuine  high  school  in  every 
township?  Mary  Allen  West. 
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CONSCIENTIOUSNESS  IN  ART. 


Nothing  seems  more  thoroughly  to  have  stirred  up  the  indignation  of 
dur  old  Roman  friend,  Horace,  than  the  actions  of  one  who  did  not  recog- 
nize the  respect  and  honor  due  to  poetry.  Nowhere  does  he  warm  to  his 
task  so  vigorously  as  when  he  is  expressing  his  very  candid  and  forcible 
opinion  of  the  man  who  shall  dare  to  write  verses  unless  he  has  a  divine  call 
so  to  do,  or  one  who,  even  having  the  former,  is  not  willing  to  give  to  the 
work,  first,  careful  preparation,  and  second,  faithful  and  conscientious  labor. 
He  indignantly  exclaims  that  even  the  man  who  cannot  throw  the  discus  nor 
toss  the  ball  well,  has  sense  enough  to  hold  himself  away  from  the  public 
games,  and  not  to  make  himself  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  gaping  crowd, 
and  yet  that  he  who  knows  nothing  about  poetry  dares  to  fashion  verses. 
Again,  he  breaks  forth  in  the  same  indignation  only  a  few  lines  farther  on. 
The  race-runner,  he  says,  is  willing  to  undergo  all  hardships,  and  to  subject 
himself  to  all  most  difficult  renunciation,  in  order  fitly  to  train  himself  for 
the  power  which  shall  give  him  the  victory ;  and  he  adds  that  if  any  one 
would  sing  worthily,  he  also  must  be  willing  patiently  to  learn. 

In  the  indignant  word  <<dare'^  of  the  first  sarcasm,  we  recognize  at 
once  the  reverence  which  the  true  artist,  in  whatever  line,  feels  for  bis  art ; 
in  the  thought  of  the  second  passage,  the  willingness,  as  a  result  of  the  rev- 
erence, to  be  an  apprentice  to  it.  To  any  true  artist,  the  careless  touch  of 
him  who  is  not  inspired  with  reverence  is,  and  must  be,  taken  as  an  insult 
to  that  which  he  worships,  and  for  which,  in  his  intense  appreciation  of  its 
truth,  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself, 

'*To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days;" 
and,  as  Jacob  willingly  and  joyfully  served  fourteen  years  for  the  woman 
who  was  to  him  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  fair  and  good,  so  is  the  true 
artist  in  whatever  work,  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to  serve  out  a  long  and 
wearisome  apprenticeship,  so  that  at  length  he  may  feel  himself  to  have 
earned  his  title  of  master-workman. 

Wherever  we  find  real  and  conscientious  artistic  work,  there  we  find 
also  these  two  characteristics  of  the  artist  toward  it :  a  chivalrous  devotion, 
born  of  a  deep  reverence,  and  a  humility  which  even  demands  servitude  as 
the  price  of  freedom. 

No  one  could  have  expressed  this  feeling  more  strongly  than  Charlotte 
Cushman.  "Tell  her,"  she  said  to  me  once,  in  speaking  of  a  friend  who  de- 
sired to  go  on  the  stage  :  «tell  her  from  me,  that  if  she  is  going  to  try  that 
work  simply  because  she  can  think  of  nothing  else  that  she  can  do,  she  had 
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better  never  go,  and  she  will  never  succeed.  If  she  is  going  because  it  is 
the  one  thing  of  all  others  that  she  desires  to  do,  and  that  she  will  do  with 
all  her  soul,  she  may  try  "  "Tell  her  also"  she  added  "that  the  way  to  suc- 
cess there  is  not  easy.  It  was  hard  enough  when  I  was  young,  and  it  is  still 
harder  now."  In  her  words  I  recognized  the^  artist.  I  think,  from  what  1 
knew  of  Charlotte  Cushman,  that  the  report  which  has  gone  abroad  of  her  de- 
terring young  women  from  entering  the  theatrical  life,  is  inferred  from  her 
expression  of  such  sentiments  as  these.  It  was  no  wonder  that  she  deterred 
them,  for  nine  out  of  every  ten  who  appealed  to  her  womanly  sympathy,  at 
the  same  time  aroused  her  artist's  indignation. 

In  the  same  way,  I  suppose,  we  shall  many  of  us  be  reported  to  have 
deterred  young  women  from  the  attempt  to  teach,  for  the  true  teacher  will 
have  recognized  in  Charlotte  Cushman^s  words  the  unmistakable  pass- word 
and  grip  of  a  fellow-artist.  It  has  been  one  of  th  e  platitudes  of  our  ed- 
ucational text-books,  ever  since  Horace  Mann's  days,  that  though  the  car- 
penter and  the  mason  needed  an  apprenticeship,  any  one  was  supposed  to  be 
able  to  teach,  and  that,  too,  without  any  preparation.  Our  cities  and  towns 
are  flooded  with  teachers  of  foreign  languages,  who  have  no  other  qualification 
for  their  proposed  work*  than  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  were  born  in  a 
foreign  country.  This  is  bad  enough  to  bear,  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
women  who  come  to  us  to  ask  for  professional  help,  for  a  chance  to  teach, 
with  an  apology  on  their  tongues  at  every  sentence  for  thus  demeaning  them- 
selves ?  What  shall  we  say  to  those  who,  having  never  taught,  and  of  course 
having  *'never  expected  to  be  obliged  to  teach,"  want  us  to  tell  them  some 
place  where  they  will  get  "$1,200  a  year  and  expenses  paid,"  and  will  not 
consider  any  place  at  a  smaller  remuneration?  What  we  wish  to  say<to  them 
is  this  :  "How  do  you  dare  (we  are  quoting  Horace's  word)  to  come  to  me, 
who  am  a  teacher,  and  ask  my  aid  and  advice,  while  at  the  same  time  you 
insist  upon  apologizing  for  stooping  so  low  from  your  superior  position  as  to 
accept  the  work  of  teaching  ?  How  do  you  venture  so  to  insult,  not  me,  but 
the  divine  art  whose  humblest  servant  I  am  ?"  This  is  what  we  would  like 
to  say  :  what  we  do  say  may  have  somewhat  of  the  same  savor.  What  we 
do  add  is,  that  there  are  plenty  of  sadly  vacant  places  in  the  positions  which 
command  "$1,200  a  year  and  expenses  paid,"  but  that  such  places  must  be 
won  by  not  merely  patient,  but  conscientious  toil  for  years  in  an  apprentice- 
ship. What  we  have  said  often  is  this :  that  the  teacher  who  is  not  willing, 
so  long  as  she  is  an  apprentice,  to  work  with  her  whole  soul  for  $300,  will 
never  reach  $1,200.  I  care  not  if  she  understands  two  languages,  or  can 
calculate,  eclipses,  or  knows  all  the  lists  of  ail  the  kings  and  all  the  emperors 
from  Confucius  down      She  may  even  have  all  the  knowledge  attainable,  but 
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-^  ^       .        .  ^f  ^uoatioo  &ll  her  acquiroments  will  be  the 

♦  A  reverence  for  the  art  ot  eauo»^     j     ui    *u     ..     •  .•        i      «i  • 
iri**'^*'     Lee  wiiicii  she  may  bold  in  her  band  while  the  ^^^getstigos  bmd^'  is 
t^roken  P»  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^nv  cases  the  reverence  of  the  true  artist 
Ijicki''^'      ^       ^^  j^  g^^jj^  need  teachers  who  are  artists  and  not  artisans. 
-     his  "^roT  -^^  ^  nj^njgj,^  imagine  Phidias  as  pausing  in  his  work  on  the 
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for  *         ,     insists  upon  apologizing  for  her  position.     And  fortupately  the 
^^^        ducation  is  so  much  of  an  art  that  it  must  be  humbly  studied  in 


!  T  rtiter  to  follow  a  visitor  to  the  door  of  his  studio  and  explain,  with 

i®****    h'aire  the  sad  circumstances  which  had  reduced  him  to  cut  stone 

0jttOtt  ^  ^  ^g  gjj^ll  beffin  to  see  how  absurd  is  the  position  of  any 

tea< 

^    nfroni  one  grade  to  another  and  year  after  year,  before  one  can  begin 
f   1  the  sense  of  power — the  same  thrilling  sense  of  creative  power  which 
otress,  the  orator,  feel  when  they  sway  thousands  of  human  hearts  by 
the  magic  of  their  tones. 

ji  reverent  appreciation  for  the  art  as  such,  and  the  humble,  patient 
devotion  of  a  disciple  at  its  feet :  these  are  always  and  everywhere  indis- 
pensable for  the  educator. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Ed, 


SHORT  SERMONS  FROM  FAMILIAR  TEXTS.— I. 


"Ponder  the  path  op  thy  feet." — Prov,  4,  26 


At  this  time,  when  teachers  are  so  anxious  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  while  it  seems  to  be  felt  that 
quantity  is  of  more  worth  than  quality,  while  "What  do  you  know  ?"  seems 
of  less  moment  than  "What  have  you  studied  1"  a  consideration  of  the  above 
text,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  pertinent. 

In  the  great  rush  to  be  the  first  to  answer  the  teacher's  questions, 
pupils  are  led  to  talk  absurdities,  and  form  the  habit  of  random  thought. 
They  conceive  the  idea  that  it  is  better  to  be  prompt  and  wrong,  than  slow 
and  right.  Such  expressions  from  the  teacher,  as,  "Let  me  hear  you  say 
something,"  "I  would  rather  have  you  answer  wrongly  than  remain  silent," 
help  to  rivet  this  thought. 

Not  long  since,  I  asked  a  class  of  little  fellows  who  were  wrestling  with 
Aliquot  Parts,  among  other  things,  this  :  "What  part  of  eight  is  four  ?" 
There  was  a  burst  of  noise,  and  amid  the  confusion  I  heard,  "Eight  is  twice 
four,"  ^'Eight  is  one-half  of  four,"  "Four  is  one-half  of  eight."  The 
greater  part  of  the  class  spoke  without  thought,  and  either  failed  to  tell  the 
truth  at  all,  or  failed  to  tell  the  truth  required.     I  quoted  the  text  to  them, 


/ 
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and  made  it  a  matter  of  special  request  that  they  should  confess  their  ignor- 
ance when  a  question  should  be  asked,  the  answer  to  which  they  did  not 
know. 

Dr.  Holland  quite  truthfully  says  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  for 
one  to  tell  the  truth.  People  desire  to  be  truthful,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  hard 
to  comprehend  a  truth  in  its  ei^tirety,  and  harder  to  choose  language  with 
which  to  express  it. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  insist  upon  care  in  statement,  rather  than  rash- 
ness ;  to  commend  for  accuracy,  r^her  than  for  promptness ;  to  teach  that 
one  truth  is  better  than  a  score  of  Aa//- truths  ?  In  short,  would  it  not  be 
well  for  us,  as  we  step  before  our  pupils  and  they  march  before  us  at  our 
bidding,  to  bid  them  heed  what  they  say ;  and  while  we  decorate  our  walls 
with.  "Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  that  wills,"  "Time  trips  for  triflers,  but 
flies  for  the  faithful,"  "The  rew,ard  of  the  faithful  is  certain,"  and  such  mot- 
toes, to  put  behind  the  teacher's  desk,  to  be  seen  by.  every  pupil  as  he  re- 
cites, "Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet  ?"  C. 


A  PROPOSED  SCALE  OF  LINE^,  SURFACE  AND  CUBIC 

MEASURES. 


In  offering  a  thing  of  this  kind  to  the  world,  I  am  not  ignorant  that  a 
better  one  exists  in  the  French  system,  but  it  is  not  easily  adapted  to  our  use. 

Ist.  In  the  matter  of  land  measurements,  it  does  not,  in  any  unit  of 
its  scale,  equal  any  unit  of  ours,  nor  any  integral  number  of  ours.  We  may 
not  say  that  three  times  any  one  of  their  units  equals  five  of  ours. 

2d.  We  have  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  land  surveys  already  settled 
upon  a  plan  giving  easy  descriptions  in  the  transfer  of  estates,  the  unit 
of  which  is  the  section,  or  the  square  of  the  statute  mile. 

If  we  take  the  statute  mile  and  divide  it  into  1,000  equal  parts,  and  give 

that  the   name  yard,  and  let  it  be  the  unit  or  base  of  the  system,  dividing  it 

into  tenths  and  hundredths  for  feet  and  inches,  we  shall  have  the  following 

table  of  linear  measure  : 

The  inch  written,  .01,  10  inches  equals  1  foot     equals        .10 
10  feet  ''      lyard        '*  1.00 

10  yards       *'      1  rod  •'        10.00 

10  rods         '*      1  furlong    •*      100.00 
10  furlongs  **      1  mile        *'     1000.00 

SURFACE  MEASURE. 

100  sq.  in.  make  one  sq  ft.  equals  .01 

100  "   ft.       **       '*    sqyd.     *•  1. 
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100  sq.  yds.  make  one  sq  rd.  equals  100. 

100  '•  rds.    *•      "    acre       ''  10,000.      . 

100  acres       ''      *'    section   *'        LOOO.OOO. 

CUBIC   MEASURES. 

1,000  cubic  in.  equal   1  cubic  ft.  equals  .001 

1,000    ^*     ft.      "      1      "    yd.     ••  1. 

1,000    **     yd.     '*      1  cord  *'      1,000. 

These  tables  of  units  would  be  of  great  service  to  that  class  of  work- 
men who  have  to  deal  with  measurements  that  are  given  in  yards,  feet  and 
inches,  and  their  own  estimates  have  to  be  made  out  in  yards  or  in  feet, 
since  in  the  multiplying  of  dimensions  ^gether,  they  come  directly  to  the 
required  result  without  reductions.  And  the  table  greatly  simplifies  the  es- 
timating of  larger  areas  by  avoiding  fractional  grades.  The  pointing  is  that 
of  our  decimal  system.  As  the  grade  or  step  from  unit«  of  one  class  to  those 
of  another  in  linear  measure  is  ten,in  surface  measure  two  places  must  be 
allowed  for  each  order  of  units,  as  the  grade  is  10x10  or  100,  and  in  cubic 
measure  three  places  must  be  allowed,  as  the  grade  is  10x10x10,  or  1,000. 
The  same  system  guides  the  pointing  of  the  fractional  portion  of  the  work, 
for  tenths  multiplied  by  tenths  give  hundredths,  and  multiplied  by  tenths 
again  give  thousandths. 

The  various  uses  of  units  ofi  volume  make  it  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range any  table  that  will  serve  them  all,  but  the  above  will  prove  useful  to 
those  working  in  lumber  and  mason's  work,  and  the  estimates  for  excavations. 

Rule  for  reducing  m«^asurements  of  the  old  scale  to  this  one  :  Linear 
measure.  Reduce  to  yards  and  the  decimals  of  a  yard,  and  divide  by  1.76, 
and  answer  will  be  in  yards,  or  decimals  of  a  yard,  of  the  new  measure. 
For  surface  measure,  you  follow  the  same  direction,  and  divide  by  3.1076. 
For  cubic  measure,  the  same  rule  and  divide  by  5.469376.  These  are 
respectively  the  squares  and  cubes  of  1.7^6.  To  reduce  the  other  way,  mul- 
tiply by  these  numbers. 

CHEAP  SCHOOLS. 


Some  of  our  towns  and  school-boards  are  pursuing  a  novel  method  of 
investigation  into  school  finances,  which  would  be  commendable  on  account  of 
the  ends  sought,  were  it  not  patent  to  the  observer  that  the  results  are  de- 
ceiving the  people,  and,  like  all  deceptions,  will  re-act  upon  those  who, 
either  from  ignorance  or  design,  seek  to  build  upon  false  premises  a  finan- 
cial scheme  for  supporting  common  schools.  The  pressure  from  the  people 
for  economy,  reduction  of  taxes,  and  the  introduction  of  financial  reform, 
/.  e.,  less  public  expenditure,  is  a  legitimate  one,  conceived  in  honesty,  and  it 
is  the  lawful  and  proper  outcome  of  years  of  extravagance  developed  by  the 
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war.  "Everything  is  cheaper."  Of  all  American  institutions  the  public 
school  is  nearest  to  the  people.  City  governments  are  elected  yearly  and 
are  changed  in  form  and  opinion  as  the  people  direct  at  the  ballot  box  ;  and 
yet  the  voters  who  have  a  well-grounded  opinion  as  to  how  the  city's  public 
a&irs  should  be  managed  are  less  in  number  than  those  who  are,  or  who 
think  tJiey  are,  well  informed  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
public  schools.  Hence  it  is  that  school  boards  are  very  near  the  people,  and 
ire  first  among  public  corporations  to  feel  the  command  from  their  con- 
stituency to  reduce  expenses. 

With  this  object  in  view,  circulars  have  been  prepared  containing  a  ser- 
ies of  questions,  which  are  mailed  to  neighboring  school  boards  in  Illinois 
and  adjoining  states  ;  to  these  questions  answers  are  sought.  Here  are  some 
of  the  questions.  How  much  do  you  pay  teachers?  How  much  do  you  pay 
janitors  ?  What  is  the  assessed  valuation  of  your  district  ?  What  school 
tax  is  levied  ?     How  much  per  capita  do  your  schools  cost  ? 

Here  are  a  few  sensible  and  well  put  queries,  proper  to  be  asked,  and 
important  to  all  to  be  correctly  answered.  So  far,  all  is  good.  The  evil 
use  to  which  these  gathered  statistics  are  put  is  that  people  are  asked  to 
harrah,  and  newspapers  asked  to  help  hurrah,  for  that  city  that  can  show  the 
fewest  cents  per  capita  expended  for  public  schools. 

A  great  railroad  corporation  reports  to  its  stock-holders  at  the  close  of 
a  year  that  hundreds  of  miles  of  new  rails  have  been  bought  and  laid  during 
the  year  at  a  price  fifty  percent,  less  than  a  neighboring  railroad  company  paid. 
Do  the  stockholders  cheer  at  this  piece  of  financiering,  or  do  they  first  ask 
about  the  quality  of  the  iron  as  compared  with  that  of  the  neighboring  road? 

A  prominent  and  influential  newspaper  in  Illinois  recently  contained  an 
article  boasting  over  the  success  of  the  schools  of  its  city,  became  as  com- 
pared with  other  cities  of  its  size,  the  per  capita  o^  school  expenditures  was 
much  less.  The  editor  would  hardly  venture  to  place  any  other  enterprise 
uf  his  city  on  such  a  basis.  It  is  sometimes  s^id  that  a  teacher  is  a  teacher, 
old  or  young,  black  or  white,  man  or  woman,  and  is  worth  just  about  so 
much  money  per  month ;  but  nobody  believes  this,  and  nobody  can  be  taught 
to  act  in  accordance.  The  great  difficulty  lies  of  course  in  the  impossibility 
of  weighing  the  labor  of  the  teachers — ^in  determining  where  the  good  and 
efficient  schools  are,  but  the  people  will  tell  this,  they  will  learn  the  truth  ; 
and  only  those  school  systems  can  be  permanent  and  prosperous,  that  are 
truly  efficient.  It  takes  time,  but  in  the  end  the  people  of  the  west  can  be 
depended  upon  just  as  surely  as  those  of  New  England.  A  superintendent 
of  one  of  the  eastern  cities,  upon  being  asked  how  much  it  cost  his  people  to 
educate  the  children,  replied  that  the  sum  was  very  large,  but  that  the  am- 
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^   u       .^mnnitv  w»«  <"  '^^  '*  """"  "  '*"■«*•     ^^  merchant 
,,joa  af  tte  ^^^p/    ,^  „f  $10,000  per  year,  work«  day  and 

tr«,TX  t.i"  -- -^-  ""  '-"P"''"^''^  ^-y  ^HOOO  a  year 
"'^tZ  not  expenditures  ^t  which  we  must  Jook.  but  to  the  relation  «/.,- 
it  IB  au^    f-cpem/iffre.'  ami f he  returns. 
''•^i'eTtL  income  exceed  the  outiay;  let  us  cease  glorifying  over  small 
und  bills— m^ke  themes  large  as  possible,  but  be  sure  that  proper  returas 
'"''id.oan.ing.     Skilled  mrkmeix  and  women  can  bring  returns      S 
^"^^"iZards  took  to  re/„t.re  and  not  to  absolute  expenses,  and  the  peopL 
^ill  approve.  m.-,^ Aaron  Gove. 

HYMN. 

Our  fathers'  God  '  from  nn+  r,ri,«„    u 

??iz*t"r/"^'?^-  ^-^d 

We  meet  to-day.  united,  free, 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thw 
To  jhajik  Thee  for  the  em  done' 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  openi^.^  o„e. 

lie  father  spake  that  woid  ofTine 

Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain 
To  giace  our  festal  time,  from  all 
rhe  zones  of  earth  our  ^ests  ^call 

^e'oM-w''^'f,.**'*°«''''orid  greets 

•  By  art  or  toil  beneath  tfie  sun; 
|?^".«^«>™«?n  good  ordain 
ihis  nvalship  of  hand  and  brain, 

'f^ntJ' fl°  haat  here  in  concord  forled 

rhe  war  Hags  of  a  gathered  world 

^neath  our  western  skies  fulfill 

the  Onent  s  mission  of  good-will 

And  freighted  with  Ix)vf 's  GoWei  Fleeoe 

Send  bacE  its  Argonauts  of  peace  ' 

For  art  a.nd  labor  met  in  truce, 

tor  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use 

We  thank  Thee;  but.  with  J,  v^'cra™ 

Tl^e  austere  virtues  strong  to  save 

The  honor  proof  to  place  or  gold 

The  manhood  never  bought  nor  sold. 

Oh  make  Thou  us,  through  centuries  loni. 
In  peace  secure,  in  justici  strong  ^' 

Around  our  «ft  of  freedom  draw ' 
The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old 
—JOHN  G.  Whittikh  i«  yune  At/antic 
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THE.BEGINNING  POINT  IN  ZOOLOGY. 

ih 

The  beginning  point,  a  matter  of  indifference  in  no  subject  of  study, 
becomes  one  of  the  first  importance  when  the  subject  is  especially  complex. 
There  is  no  mazen  or  chaos  more  bewildering  than  a  thoroughly  organized 
science  approached  from  the  wrong  side  ;  and  no  simplicity  more  beautiful 
than  the  perfect  order  in  which  all  sense  of  intricacy  is  lost  when  one  has 
the  secret  of  the  proper  point  of  view. 

The  myriads  of  animals  and  the  utterly  inconceivable  multitude  of  their 
mutual  relations,  their  infinite  varieties  of  form,  and  diversities  of  structure, 
their  prolix  and  varied  histories,  difficult  in  even  the  simplest,  involved  as 
the  annals  of  an  empire  in  some  of  the  highest ;  the  problems  of  distribution 
of  origin,  of  purpose,  the  endless  detail  of  fact,  and  the  tremendou  sweep  of 
generalization,  embraced  in  the  science  of  zoology,  may  well  perplex  and 
confuse  the  most  skillful  teacher  as  he  approaches  the  subject  with  a  class 
of  average  pupils.  Slowly,  as  he  ponders  a  beginning,  he  mentally  revolves 
his  stock  of  general  principles.  Begin  with  the  simple,  and  proceed  to  the 
complex.  Begin  with  the  known,  and  proceed  to  the  unknown.  Pass  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract  A  general  view  should  precede  a  study  of  de- 
tails. First  the  type,  and  then  its  modifications.  Begin  at  the  logical  cen- 
ter, and  work  outward  to  the  necessary  results.  Begin  with  those  parts  of 
the  subject  which  call  into  action  the  lower  faculties,  and  end  with  those 
which  exercise  the  higher,  etc.,  etc. 

He  is  not  long  in  discovering  that  many  of  these  propositions  seem  mu- 
tually destructive.  The  smallest  animals  are  the  simplest^  but  to  most  of  his 
pupils  these  are  totally  unknown.  Simpler  than  any  animal  is  the  chemical 
element  which  enters  into  its  composition  ;  but  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
begin  zoology  by  an  exhibition  of  gases  in  a  chemical  laboratory. 

If;  applying  the  fourth  principle  mentioned,  he  meditate  definitions  of 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  of  matter,  animate  and  inanimate,  organized 
and  unorganized,  of  plant  and  animal,  of  the  word  zoology — notwithstanding 
the  destruction  caused  by  the  flood,  teachers  of  this  habit  still  survive — he 
only  finds  the  conflict  thickening.  He  is  beginning  neither  with  the  simple 
nor  with  the  known,  nor  with  the  concrete,  nor  with  the  type,  nor  at  the  logical 
center,  nor  at  the  psychological  base. 

Perhaps,  diverted  by  the  somewhat  shallow  philosophy  of  education 
which  takes  no  note  of  the  educated ^  he  is  tempted  to  take  the  typical  animal 
of  some  leading  group  as  his  starting  point,  or  even  an  ideal  type,  —but  this 
hardly  lessens  his  embarassment,  and  his  patience  begins  to  feel  the  strain. 
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Let  us  here  pause  to  breathe  a  fervent  hope  that  he  will  not  make  the  final 
confession  of  subservient  helplessness,  and  determine  to  begin  ^'at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book." 

The  maker  of  the  text-booK  may  be  a  very  learned  scientist,  and  a  pro- 
found philosopher,  but,  then,  possibly  he  may  not ;  and,  if  he  is,  he  may  be 
more  ignorant  than  the  average  teacher,  of  the  mental  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  child.  These  are,  in  themselves,  a  subject  of  special  study  :  they  are 
the  Uachers  specialtj/^  and  he  should  take  no  dictation  in  this  field  from 
those  whose  work  has  been  done  quite  elsewhere.  The  scientist  is  very  apt 
to  esteem  his  science  first,  and  to  endeavor  to  force  the  mind  of  the  child  into 
conformity  with  the  logical  relation  of  his  facts  as  they  appear  to  him.  The 
elements  of  the  feast  shall  be  arranged  and  served  in  the  order  of  their  rank 
as  chemical  compounds,  and  if  the  guest  do  not  like  them  thus,  then  culti 
his  taste.  The  teacher  must  see  tbat  the  science  is  bent  to  the  mind  of  the 
pupil ;  that  the  food  is  presented  as  the  laws  of  the  organization  require. 

Let  us  analyze  this  conflict  further,  and  see  if  order  cannot  be  di8c^rned. 
There  is  current  a  classification  of  studies,  as   studies   for  guidance,  and 
studies   for   culture.      Apparently  because   a   knowledge   of  the   laws   of 
health  and  of  some  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  is  useful  to  us,  all  the  na- 
,  tural  sciences  are  commonly  thrown  together  into  the  latter  of  these  divis- 
ions.    But  what  is  true  of  physiology,  and  partly  true  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, is  not  true  at  all  of  botany  and  zoobgy.     The  value  of  these  facte  to 
the  ordinary  pupil  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  manner  of  their  acquisition.     A 
failure  to  appreciate  this  point  is  fatal  to  a  comprehension  either  of  the  real 
claims  of  these  studies  upon  the  schools,  or  of  the  true  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.    The  common  plan  of  '*oral  instruction"  in  these  branches   seems  to 
have  been  constructed  with  truly  malevolent  skill  to  deprive  them  of  nearly 
all  possible  value.     The  facts  acquired  are  of  but  the  slightest  use,  and  the 
mental  discipline  is  almost  niL     The  chief  value  of  zoology  is  that  it  affords 
perhaps  the  best  possible  means  for  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  culture 
of  those  powers  upon  whose  use  mainly  depends  our  success  in  whatever 
calling  in  life  we  may  pursue  ;  the  power  to  observe  accurately  and  exhaust- 
ively ;   the  power  to  tell  the  exact  truth  with  clearness,  brevity  and  point ; 
the  power  to  compare,  to  generalize,  to  perceive  numerous  and  remote  rela- 
tions ;  the  power  to  remember  the  tilings  we  see  and  hear  :   to  classify  and 
condense  the  items  of  our  knowledge  ;    to  hold  in  mii^d  and  handle  readily 
large  groups  of  facts  at  once ;  the  habit  of  questioning,  of  investigation,  of 
independent  thought,  of  exactness,  of  caution,  of  bringing  everything  to  the 
test ;    the  experimental  knowledge  of  how  exceedingly  difficult  a  thing  is  to 
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learn,  and  tell  the  naked  truth  about  even  very  simple  matters.  No  one 
can  deny  that  all  these  are  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  all  alike ; 
and  no  work  nor  study  which  can  be  made  to  serve  for  their  development  and 
cultivation  should  be  assigned  a  secondary  place.  There  are  no  studies 
more  intensely  << practical"  than  these,  which  are  generally  made  the  orna- 
ments of  a  ^'liberal  education.'*  We  will  lay  down,  then,  the  cardinal 
principle  that  the  study  of  zoology  should  be  begun  and  continued  so  as  to 
result  in  the  utmost  possible  training  to  the  student. 

Here,  then,  there  is  no  need  of  that  unscrupulous  haste  which  is  the 
bane  of  our  schools.  There  is  not  the  slightest  excuse  for  cramming.  For- 
tunately, neither  the  life,  nor  health,  nor  usefulness,  neither  the  temporal 
success,  nor  eternal  welfare  of  the  child,  depends  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree, upon  the  number  of  facts  concerning  animals  to  which  we  give  him  a 
legal  title  in  a  given  number  of  months.  For  once  we  need  not  attempt  to 
rival  the  feat  of  Ariel  in  putting  a  girdle  about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes. 
We  may  tramp  the  very  longest  way  to  our  journey's  end,  indifferent 
whether  we  ever  reach  it,  provided  we  bring  back  our  pupils  brown  and 
ruddy  and  strong,  with  clearer  eyes  and  quicker  pulses.  In  fact  our  jour- 
ney has  no  end.  It  is  all  by  the  way.  We  may  take  the  study  of  nature  as 
the  naturalist  takes  nature  herself, — -not  in  the  dusty  wagon-road,  much  less 
in  the  palace  car — ^but  on  foot  and  across  the  fields.  We  will  not  even  use 
a  bridge,  when  we  can  find  a  foot-log.  In  short,  we  may  experience  the 
precious  luxury  of  doin«r  at  least  one  piece  of  genuine,  simple  work,  thinking 
only  of  the  "how  well?"  and  never  of  the  "how  much  ?" 

The  training  we  arrive  at  is,  of  course,  to  be  acquired  by  the  practice 
of  those  operations  which  the  mind  performs  upon  things,  or  upon  ideas 
derived  from  things ;  and  we  must  take  the  lowest  and  simplest  of  these 
first.  There  are  perhaps  none  who  will  deny  in  theory  that  we  should  begin 
a  study  with  those  elements  which  are  simplest  to  the  pupil's  mind. 

Spencer  lays  down,  as  the  first  of  his  guiding  principles  in  education, 
the  proposition,  that  "we  should  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex," 
because  "like  all  things  which  grow,  the  mind  progresses  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous,"  and  we  should  begin  where  the  mind  begins. 
But  if  the  general  were  more  easily  conceived,  understood  and  remembered 
than  the  particular,  we  should  evidently  begin  with  the  former.  In  fact  we 
ought  always  to  begin  at  the  easiest  point,  the  point  attained  by  the  pupil 
with  the  least  mental  effort. 

Now  the  simplest  and  easiest  mental  act  is  an  act  of  observation  ;  but 
what  may  we  best  observe  1     What   is   the   objective   element   in   zoology 
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moBt  readily  conceived  by  the  child, — the  one  therefore  to  ^tm  the  simplest? 
Evidently  it  is  not  the  chemical  constituent,  the  cell,  the  tissue  or  the  organ* 
These,  if  thought  of  at  all,  are  thought  of  as  parta  of  a  previously  imagined 
tohole.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  type — as  such, — either  ideal  or  material,  nor  the 
group,  nor  the  general  definition,  for  these  are  the  results  of  vast  generaliz- 
ations which  he  has  as  yet  the  means  neither  to  make,  nor  to  realize,  nor  to 
verify.  That  the  concrete  thing  is  simpler  than  the  abstract  idea,  that  the 
single  animal  is  simpler  than  the  complex  group,  that  <'dog"  represents  a 
simpler  notion  than  "vertebrate,"  one  would  suppose  to  be  self-evident,  if  it 
were  not  that  so  many  have  by  their  practice  evinced  the  opposite  belief. 
^'General  formulas,"  says  Herbert  Spencer,  "which  men  have  devised  to 
express  groups  of  details,  and  which  have  severally  simplified  their  concep- 
tions by  uniting  many  facts  into  one  fact,  they  have  supposed  must  simplify 
the  conceptions  of  a  child  also ;  quite  forgetting  that  a  generalization  is 
simple  only  in  comparison  with  the  whole  mass  of  truths  it  comprehencla — 
that  it  is  more  complex  than  any  one  of  these  truths  taken  singly — that  only 
after  many  of  these  single  truths  have  been  acquired  does  the  generalization 
ease  the  memory  and  help  the  reason  ;  and  that  to  the  child,  not  possessing 
these  single  truths,  it  is  necessarily  a  mystery.  Thus,  confounding  two 
.  kinds  of  simplification,  teachers  have  constantly  erred  by  setting  out  with 
'first  principles.' "  The  teacher  who  has  not  the  habit  of  putting  himself  in 
the  child's  place — an  extremely  difficult  but  positively  essential  feat — will 
blunder  in  this  way  again  and  again. 

The  zoological  element  that  most  readily  occurs  to  the  uninstructed 
mind  is,  undoubtedly,  the  single  familiar  animal.  Unfortunately,  we  may 
not  begin  where  we  should  prefer,  with  some  of  the  simplest  forms  of  life,  for 
nature  has  taken  this  matter  out  of  our  hands  by  making  the  complex  ani- 
mals the  larger,  and  therefore  the  more  familiar.  A  familiar  thing,  how- 
ever, is  always  "easier"  than  an  unknown  one  much  less  complex  ;  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  difficulties  offered  to  external  study  of  even  the  bird  or  mam- 
mal are  not  too  great  for  the  smallest  child.  With  internal  structure,  we 
can  have  nothing  to  do  at  first,  without  an  almost  complete  "solution  of  con- 
tinuity" in  the  line  of  development. 

Begin,  then,  by  reviewing,  arranging  and  multiplying  the  observations 
of  the  pupil,  upon  already  familiar  animals,  considered  singly.  Here  he  is 
at  home  and  at  his  ease,  his  faculties  alert  and  clear.  He  is  not  stunned 
with  learned  words  of  vast,  indefinite  meaning,  nor  bewildered  by  utterly 
unfamiliar  facts  whose  luminous,  logical  relations  are  as  the  blackness  of 
darkness  to  him.     Nor  is  he  forced  to  go  mechanically  through  the  motions 
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of  quenching  an  imaginary  thirst  from  the  empty  bottle  of  an  incomprehen- 
sible definition.  He  stands  with  eager  feet  upon  the  borders  of  his  play 
ground,  looking  at  the  hills  beyond  whose  summits  he  has  often  longed  to  go. 
It  will  not  lessen  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  his  journeys  of  discovery  that 
he  does  not  yet  know  the  boundaries  of  his  State  nor  the  area  of  his  native 
land.  The  teacher  must  carry  the  map  of  the  country  in  his  hand,  but  the 
bojf  must  be  left  to  think  only  of  what  he  sees.  It  is  enough  for  him  that 
the  world  is  wide  and  that  there  need  be  no  end  to  his  roaming. 

S.  A.  Forbes. 


OFFICIAL. 


Editor  Schoolmaster  : — The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Whiteside  county  requests  an  official  answer  to  the  following  questions, 
through  The  Schoolmaster. 

1.     "Is  it  legal  to  continue  teaching  after  a  certificate  expires  f*^ 

2*  "What  can  be  done  to  prevent  teachers  beginning  school  without 
a  certificate,  and  teaching  until  circumstances  favor  the  effort  to  get  one  ?" 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  may  be  made  plain  by  stating  that  a 
eertificat<e  is  a  license  to  teach  school.  They  are  of  two  kinds.  Those  of 
the  first  grade  are  specifically  stated  in  the  law.  Sec.  50,  to  be  good  for  two 
years,  and  those  of  the  second  grade  for  one  year.  The  same  section  pro- 
vides that  "No  teacher  shall  be  authorized  to  teach  a  common  school  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act  who  does  not  possess  a  certificate.^^  A  teacher  who 
baa  a  first-grade  certificate  can  teach  under  it  during  the  two  years  for  which 
it  is  given,  and  not  a  day  longer.  For  when  the  two  years  have  expired,  he 
does  not  possess  a  certificate.  The  same  is  true  of  a  second-grade  certifi- 
cate. It  expires  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  its  date,  and  no  authority  is 
given  in  the  law  to  any  one  to  extend  it. 

To  the  second  question,  a  complete  remedy  is  found  in  Sec.  52  of  the 
act,  in  these  words  :  "No  teacher  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  com- 
nH)n-flcbool  or  township  fund,  or  other  public  fund,  *  *  *  *  who  shall 
not  *  *  *  *  *  *  have  a  certificate,"  &c.  The  township  treasur- 
ers should  refuse  to  pay  any  order  drawn  for  a  teacher's  wages  for  any  time 
not  covered  by  his  certificate.  The  payment  of  any  public  fund  for  such 
time  is  against  the  plain  provision  of  Sec.  52,  and  should  not  be  allowed  in 
any  case,  nor  any  circumstances.  Any  person  in  the  community  may  advise 
the  treasurer  that  the  person  teaching  is  doing  so  without  a  certificate,  and 
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may  prevent  payment  of  illegal  orders  by  holding  the  treasurer  responsible 
for  neglect  of  duty,  under  the  provision  in  Sec  76.  Were  this  section  en- 
forced in  the  way  indicated,  by  the  treasurers,  these  persons  would  soon  cease 
any  such  unlawful  attempts  to  simulate  teachers,  and  county  superintendents 
and  the  community  would  be  relieved  from  much  annoyance  and  many  un- 
pleasant complications.  Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Etter,  Supt.  Pub.  Inst. 


We  present  in  this  number  an  article  from  Superintendent  Gove,  of 
Denver,  upon  a  topic  that  the  average  "Board"  is  supposed  to  be  struggling 
with  about  this  season  of  the  year.  Economy  is  the  watchword  now-a-days. 
But,  as  is  pointedly  stated  by  Mr.  Gove,  economy  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply the  smallest  expenditure  of  money.  We  once  heard  of  a  parsimonious 
brother  who  had  served  the  Lord  twenty- two  years,  at  a  net  expense  of  seven- 
teen dollars.  Few  would  care  to  take  his  assets  at  cost.  It  is  the  manifest 
duty  of  those  who  expend  the  people's  money  to  make  every  dollar  bring  its 
full  value.  A  reckless  expenditure  of  public  funds  is  a  betrayal  of  trust. 
But  it  is  not  economy,  it  is  foolish  extravagance,  to  employ  "cheap"  teach- 
ers at  any  price.  By  "cheap"  teachers  we  mean,  of  course,  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  at  a  salary  much  below  the  average  of  their  class,  and  who 
are  worth  no  more  than  they  ask. 

In  employing  principals  and  assistants  at  "bottom"  prices,  it  is  apparent 
that  an  injury  is  inflicted  somewhere.  If  the  teachers  are  efficient,  they  are 
entitled  to  living  wages,  and  it  is  as  dishonest  for  a  community  as  for  an  in. 
dividual  to  get  something  for  nothing.  If  not  efficient,  directors  may  pride 
themselves  on  the  low  per  capita^  but  they  had  better  not  examine  the  school 
children  too  closely. 


Our  readers  will  remember  the  excellent  article,  "What  Schools?" 
written  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  published  in  our  last  number.  Well,  The 
Chicago  Times,  ever  vigilant  in  discovering  the  educational  sophistries  with 
which  schoolmasters  are  endeavoring  to  mislead  the  dear  people,  snuffed  the 
heresy  afar,  and  proceeded  recently,  in  a  column  editorial,  to  annihilate 
the  Doctor,  his  argument,  the  Industrial  University,  and  the  public  High 
School. 

The  attack  upon  the  Doctor  personally,  of  course,  merits  no  attention. 
He  needs  no  defense  against  an  antagonist  whose  settled  policy  seems  to  be 
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to  speak  well  of  no  man  :  and  such  assault  can  provoke  a  smile  only,  for  the 
Institution,  that  was  inaugurated  and  carried  beyond  its  period  of  experi- 
ment by  him,  will  be  sending  its  cultured  graduates  into  the  ranks  of  oitizen- 
ehip  when  The  Times  shall  have  become  a  tradition. 

But  to  the  argument! 

Its  essence  is  that  instruction  above  the  ^^common-school  branches"  is 
a  luxury  which  but  few  can  enjoy,  hence  it  is  wrong  to  tax  a  community  for 
its  support. 

What  are  the  "common-school  branches  ?"  If  they  are  the  "three  R's," 
then  how  much  of  them  ?  Where  does  arithmetic  begin  to  be  a  luxury  ? 
What  is  the  "common-schooP'  limit  to  reading?  Is  the  primary  school  the 
<<Ultima  Thule'  of  the  State's  responsibility,  or  at  what  link  in  the  chain 
shall  we  take  our  stand,  and  say  "thus  far  and  no  farther,"  at  public  expense  ? 
The  average  high  school  indulges  in  few  luxuries.  It  does  little  more  than 
to  take  the  pupil  beyond  the  wearisome  routine  of  the  commonest  branches 
and  teach  him  something  of  his  duty  to  himself,  of  his  relations  to  his  sur- 
roundings, and  of  the  sources  of  knowledge.  But  that  little  is  a  revelation, 
and  instead  of  being  embraced  by  the  few,  it  is  coming  to  be  seized  upon  by 
the  many.     Says  The  Times : 

There  is  no  evidence  that  we  have  better  educated  rulers  In  consequence  of  free  public  high 
•chools  and  colleges.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  continental  congress  were  college- 
edacated  men,  though  there  were  no  free  hich  schools  or  collegee.  All  our  earlv  presidents, 
except  Washimoton,  were  liberally  educated.  Now  that  there  Is  a  free  high  school  in  every 
YillaKe  and  a  free  college  in  many  of  the  states,  we  have  presidents  and  congressmen  wonder- 
fully deficient  in  both  intellectual  and  moral  education.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  half  cen- 
tury before  the  existence  of  free  high  schools  gave  the  country  very  much  better  educated 
rulers  than  it  has  known  since. 

Here  is  a  new  argument  against  the  free  high  school !  It  is  not  &  lux- 
ury, now,  but  a  positive  injury  to  our  civilization,  and  should  be  treated  like 
any  other  destructive  agent. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  early  congress  were  college  men,  but  the 
onrriculum  of  the  Chicago  high  school  to  day  is  more  comprehensive  than 
was  that  of  many  of  the  colleges  whose  Alumni  graced  congressional  halls 
m  the  young  days  of  the  republic.  Then  the  cultured  senator  or  represen- 
tative was  the  exception  y  to-day  he  is  the  rule,  if  he  happens  to  hail  from  a 
quarter  of  the  country  where  high  schools  are  popular. 

The  last  sentence  in  the  above  quotation  we  simply  pronounce  to  be 
untrue. 

Again: 

Free  high  schools  and  colleges  were  never  demanded  by  the  general  public,  nor  were  they 
created  to  supply  any  existing  want.  They  were  called  into  being  by  persons  who  believed  that 
the  state  should  relieve  individuals  of  all  expenses  in  the  matter  of  education. 

And  yet  "there  is  a  free  high  school  in  every  village  "!  It  seems  very 
strange  that  an  institution  for  which  there  has  never  been  a  general  demand 
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should  have  such  an  unprecedented  «run."  The  instant  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  any  locality  desire  to  dis-establish  their  high  school,  they  ean 
do  it  They  are  the  sole  arbiters  of  its  destiny.  How  many  of  them  go  to 
destruction  annually,  killed  by  an  indignant  constituency  ?  We  have  yet  to 
hear  of  the  first  one. 

No !  the  day  has  passed  in  Illinois  when  high-school  instruction  is  re- 
garded as  a  luxury.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  school  machinery,  and  to 
dispense  with  it  would  be  impolitic,  uneconomical,  as  Miss  West  has  clearly 
shown,  and  a  step  backward. 


When  the  "Oldtown  Folks"  were  attending  to  the  little  matter  of  living 
out  their  day  and  generation,  the  village  preacher  was  the  local  oracle. 
From  his  decision  of  matters,  temporal  or  spiritual,  there  was  no  appeal. 
In  later  times,  and  a  trifle  farther  west,  the  weekly  newspaper  mounted  the 
rostrum  and  .pronounced  opinions  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the 
law.  And  it  held  its  authority  fully  as  long  as  it  should.  But  the  era  of 
personal  abuse  brought  with  it  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  press  as  a 
former  of  public  opinion.  The  fact  that  TJie  Times  or  The  Tribune  takes 
this  or  that  position  respecting  any  public  policy  or  man  counts  for  naught 
in  these  latter  days.  The  idea  that  the  editor  is  shaped  from  common  clay 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  general  public.  He  has  been 
stripped  of  his  impersonality  and  has  become  plain  '<Jo£  Medill"  or 
"Storey."     The  people  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves. 

The  reverence  accorded  to  the  pulpit  and  the  press  is  still  bestowed  in 
unmeasured  stint  by  the  children  of  the  schools,  upon  the  books  wherein 
they  find  their  daily  tasks.  It  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  human  nature  to 
select  some  arbiter  and  endow  it  with  the  quality  of  infallibility.  The 
thought  that  the  book  may  be  wrong  does  not  enter  the  mind  of  many  a 
teacher,  even.  Who  has  not  found  his  pupils  unthinkingly  reciting  some 
gross  error  of  the  text? 

We  should  teach  the  children  to  criticise  their  books.  It  was  our  for- 
tune to  use,  some  time  since,  a  book  that  came  from  the  press  with  blunders 
that  could  be  counted  by  the  score.  But  the  class,  and  it  was  composed  of 
adults,  smilingly  swallowed  the  most  contradictory  statements. 

When  their  suspicions  were  awakened,  that  book  aroused  more  enthusi- 
asm for  critical  study  than  any  that  we  have  used  since.  We  do  not  advo- 
cate the  intentional  introduction  of  errors  into  the  text,  but  we  do  urge  that 
teachers  should  impress  upon  their  classes  the  thought  that  a  statement  is  not 
true  simply  because  it  is  printed  in  a  book. 
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How  long  will  it  be  before  people  will  learn  that  those  things  are  not 
cheapest  which  cost  the  least  money?  A  few  months  ago  a  school  district, 
less  than  a  thousand  miles  from  where  we  write,  applied  to  a  well-known 
expert  in  the  black-board  business  to  prepare  its  walls.  The  price  for  first- 
cUas  work  was  given.  But  who  can't  make  so  simple  a  thing  ?  A  man 
<<who  had  seen  it  done/'  undertook  the  task  at  half  the  price  asked  by  the 
expert.  The  School  Board  gave  him  the  job  and  congratulated  themselves 
upon  a  net  saving  to  their  constituency  of  several  dollars.  But  a  few  months 
have  passed  and  the  walls  look  as  if  they  were  suffering  from  a  chronic  at- 
tack of  the  measles.  The  cheap  boards  were  a  failure  and  the  money  was 
thrown  away.  The  expert  will  probably  be  called  in  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
as  best  he  can.  Tkoie  things  are  cheapest  which  give  the  largest  return  in 
pfoportion  to  tJie  otUlay, 

WiixiB  Bbown.  aged  about  10  yuare,  ran  away  the  other  day  from  his  home  In  Washington, 
to  become  a  pirate,  or  a  wild  trapper  of  the  desert— he  didn't  care  which— and  was  foand  In  Bal- 
timore boo-hooing.     Ue  had  been  perusing  dime  novels. 

The  above  is  but  one  of  several  similar  statements  that  we  have  lately 
seen  in  the  public  papers.  There  are  many  other  juvenile  crimes  and  follies 
that  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  When  we  read  of  a  harrowing 
case  of  suicide  by  some  boy  in  his  teens,  whose  father  may  have  given 
him  a  deserved  castigation,  or  by  some  chit  of  a  girl  whose  mother  may  have 
objected  to  her  spending  her  evenings  upon  the  street,  we  have  wished  that 
the  coroner  had  not  rendered  his  verdict  until  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to 
the  literature  which  the  deceased  may  have  favored.  We  see  it  stated  that 
Piper,  the  Boston  "fiend,"  was  vary  fond  of  the  "blood  and  thunder"  tales. 
We  can  easily  believe  it ;  and  in  that  fact  can  see  some  possible  reason  for 
his  hideous  crimes.  To  our  mind,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  vile  litera- 
tare  is  not  doing  more  evil  to-day  than  alcoholic  drinks?  Were  we  to  speak 
on  this  question  at  the  lyceum,  we  should  take  the  affirmative.  And  what 
are  parents  and  teachers  proposing  to  do  about  it  ?  Or  are  they  delight- 
edly at  ease,  because  the  "dear  children  are  so  fond  of  reading?" 


The  School  Directors  of  Winnebago  County,  under  the  lead  of  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Carpenter,  County  Superintendent,  have  done  a  very  wise  thing, 
— one  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  Directors  in  other  counties.  They  have 
formed  an  efficient  association  which  held  its  first  meeting  at  Rockford  on 
the  25th  of  February.  Carefully  prepared  papers  were  presented,  treating 
of  the  following  topics :  "School  Visiting,"  "Regular  Attendance,"  "Care 
of  School  Premises,"  and  "Uniformity  of  Text-books."  We  have  received 
copies  of  all  these  addresses,  together  with  the  resolutions  adopted.     We 
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should  be  glad  to  lay  some  of  them  before  our  readers,  did  our  space  per- 
mit, for  they  contain  many  excellent  thoughts.  The  only  thing  we  observe 
in  any  of  them  to  which  we  seriously  object,  is  the  crude  and  foolish  idea 
that  our  State  should  go  into  the  business  of  publishing  school  books.  It  is 
time  that  this  nonsense  should  die  a  natural  death.  Supt.  Etter  was  present 
and  gave  an  evening  address ;  it  was  a  good  one,  and  seemed  to  afford  much 
satisfaction  to  the  large  audience  which  heard  it. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  commend  this  step  of  the  Winnebago  Di- 
rectors, and  wish  that  it  might  soon  happen  that  we  could  number  one  hun- 
dred and  two  such  associations  in  our  State. 


Our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition 
was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  with  much  eclat ^  on  May  10th.  We  print  in 
this  number  Whittier's  grand  hymn  which  was  sung  on  that  occasion. 
We  learn  that  the  Illinois  educational  department  is  very  creditable  to  the 
State,  or  rather  to  the  teachers  and  school  officers  by  whose  labor  and  money 
alone,  it  has  an  existence.  We  hope  and  expect  that  a  very  large  number 
of  the  teachers  of  the  State  will  go  and  see  it  for  themselves.  An  old  and 
valued  correspondent  and  subscriber  asks  how  the  teachers  of  Illinois  who 
visit  Philadelphia  may  find  each  other.  In  reply,  we  suggest  that  each 
teacher  on  reaching  the  exhibition  leave,  with  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  his  name, 
place  of  boarding,  and  the  length  of  time  he  proposes  to  stay. 

The  Ametican  Journal  of  Eduration  thus  frankly  expresses  itself  con- 
cerning the  vexed  question  of  closing  the  exhibition  on  Sunday. 

We  arc  glad  the  managers  had  the  good  sense  &nd  stamina  to  close  the  grounds  to  the  pab- 
lie  on  Sunday.  There  is  by  far  too  much  of  a  disposition  manifested  to  ignore  the  law  of  God 
in  regard  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  Sabbath  or  seventh  day,  and  if  our  friends  from 
abroad  come,  they  come  expecting  to  obey  our  laws  and  conform  to  the  requirements  of  oor 
institutions  while  here.  The  cessation  of  labor  on  Sunday  is  an  American  Christian  InstitutioD, 
to  be  observed  as  much  during  1876  as  any  other  year. 

To  all  of  which  we  say  Amen,  like  a  Methodist.  The  plea  for  Sunday 
opening  has  been  made  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  laboring  men.  But,  if 
the  laboring  men  of  our  country  are  wise,  they  will  be  the  first  to  frown  upon 
any  movement  that  has  a  tendency  to  break  down  the  sacredness,  quiet  and 
rest  of  our  ximerican  Sunday.  And,  this  is  the  true  course  for  every  lover 
of  his  kind,  and  of  the  Institutions  of  our  country,  wholly  independent  of 
any  opinion  he  may  hold  concerning  the  divine  origin  or  sanctity  of  the  day. 


There  are  certain  kinds  of  newspaper  witC)  that  seem  to  be  very  fash- 
ionable just  now,  but  which  are  as  demoralizing  as  they  are  stupid.  One  is 
shown  in  the  concocting  of  little  paragraphs  whose  only  interest,  if  they  have 
any,  lies  in  the  most  outrageous  twisting  of  words.     It  has  been  said  that  a 
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pun  is  tJie  lowest  kind  of  wit ;  but  a  genuine  pun  is  wit  itself  compared  with 
most  of  these  abortive  attempts.  They  would  not  only  never  excite  laugh> 
ter  in  one  who  has  a  thimble-fuU  of  brains ;  but  some  of  them  are  bad 
enough  to  make  even  a  monkey  «^>;>  grinning.  Still  worse,  are  such  as  the 
following :  "Little  Johnnie's  mother  don't  mend  his  jacket  any  more  ;  he 
played  with  a  pistol,  and  has  gone  to  be  an  angel."  One  who  can  write  such 
stuff  has  as  little  feeling  as  sense  \  he  ought  to  go  and  be  chaplain  to  a  band 
of  Ku-klux. 


We  see,  by  the  Aurora  papers,  that  somebody  in  that  city  is  con^uctr 
ing  a  violent  attack  upon  public  High  Schools,  through  their  columns.  His 
arguments  are  the  stupid  trash  that  has  been  advanced  and  answered,  time 
and  again.  The  most  prominent  is  that  the  poor  are  taxed  that  the  children 
of  the  rich  may  receive  a  High-school  education.  We  think  the  statistics 
of  any  public  High  School  in  the  country  will  show  that  the  poor  receive  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  instruction  there  imparted,  than  they  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  the  school.  Look  the  matter  up,  friends,  and  see  if  this  is 
not  true.  Besides,  if  the  public  High  School  did  not  exist,  the  children  of 
the  rich  would  be  furnished  an  education  of  similar  grade  elsewhere ;  but 
where  would  the  children  of  the  poor  find  any  such  favor  whatever  ?  Cer- 
tainly, the  poor  men  are  the  last  who  should  find  fault  with  the  public  High 
School.  But  then,  this  argument  is  <<of  a  piece"  with  the  demagogue's  ar- 
gument in  other  fields ;  intelligent  demagogues  do  not  believe  them  them- 
selves, but  think  they  will  have  weight  with  the  ignorant.  In  respect  to  the 
discussion  at  Aurora,  however,  there  is  little  to  fear^  for  the  High  Schools 
have  a  champion  who  is  a  full  match  for  his  opponent. 

The  Kinder^  ( J arten  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  in  our  cities. 
This  is  well,  for  while  these  schools  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  primary 
school,  in  our  public-school  system,  there  is  a  place  that  they  fill  most  ad- 
mirably. Besides,  it  will  do  our  teachers  and  people  good  to  become  famil- 
iar with  Froebel's  ideas  and  system.  The  danger  is  that  we  shall  have 
three  sham  Kinder-gartens  for  one  real  one.  Any  teacher  or  other  person 
who  desires  information  in  respect  to  these  schools,  will  do  well  to  send  to 
E.  Steiger,  22  and  24  Frankfort  St.,  New  York,  for  specimens  of  his  Kin- 
der-gar ten  literature.  And  any  parent  who  has  one  or  more  "wee  ones," 
would  do  well  to  remit  to  Mr.  Steiger  three  dollars,  and  receive  in  return 
his  material  for  Kinder-garten  occupation.  It  is  beautiful ;  and,  with  the 
full  directions  accompanying,  it  would  seem  that  any  intelligent  mother  could 
make  use  of  it.-    We  commend  it  from  personal  knowledge. 
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A  bill  proposing  to  give  pensions  to  persons  who  had  performed  long 
service  in  the  public  schools,  was  before  the  New  York  Legislature  at  its 
recent  session.  We  believe  final  action  upon  it  was  not  reached  at  the  time 
of  adjournment.  Many  of  the  best  newspapers  advocated  this  bill  most 
earnestly,  and  said  very  true  and  very  pleasant  things  regarding  the  debt 
the  community  owes  to  its  faithful  teachers.  This  is  all  very  well ;  we  are 
glad  to  see  anything  that  looks  like  a  recognition  of  the  teacher's  true  place 
and  worth.  Nevertheless,  we  desire  to  see  the  teacher's  services  recognized 
in  some  other  way  than  by  a  pension.  If  his  services  are  valuable,  pay  him 
a  refisofiable  sahiry  and  let  him  provide  for  old  age  as  others  do.  He  either 
earns  the  money  •which  it  is  proposed  to  give  him  as  a  pension,  or  he  does 
not.  If  he  does  not,  we  protest  against  giving  him  an  out-and-out  gift.  If 
he  does  earn  it,  pay  it  to  him  as  Tie  earns  it^  and  do  not  steal  from  him  in 
the  present  that  you  may  have  something  to  give  him  by-and-by.  We  want 
to  see  nothing  done  that  shall  detract  from  the  teacher's  manhood ;  and,  to 
our  mind,  this  proposal  of  a  pension  is  equivalent  to  saying  to  a  teacher, 
•'You  are  a  very  useful  and  necessary  person,- but  you  are  such  a  fool,  after 
all,  that  you  are  not  capable  of  managing  your  own  earnings."  We  claim 
for  the  teacher,  as  for  every  one  else,  a  fair  and  even  chance, — justice  :  and 
then  we  demand  that  he  be  made  responsible  for  his  own  actions  and  man- 
agement.    Thank  you,  not  B.ny  penstan  for  us,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you. 


Prof.  FoRBES's  list  of  proposed  candidates  for  the  Natural-History-School, 
at  Normal  this  summer,  is  rapidly  filling.  Friends,  if  you  want  to  be  '^counted 
in,"  send  word  at  once. 


QUERIES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


What  is  your  opinion  about  graduating  classes  from  High  Schools  ? 

N.  C.  C. 
We  suppose  our  correspondent  means  to  inquire  about  the  propriety  of 
'^graduating  exercises."     If  the  High  School  is  a  real  High  School,  we  think 
such  exercises  highly  appropriate ;  although  we  would  not  commend  all  the 
nonsense  of  dress,  show  and  pretense  that  sometimes  attends  them. 

Is  our  present  English  orthography  what  it  should  be ?    Why? 

Would  a  pure  phonetic  representation  facilita^  the  acquisition  of  knowledge? 
WhyV 

WiD  memorizing  meaningless  signs  give  us  any  better  idea  of  the  history  of 
words?    Why?  J.  C.  L. 

We  have  not  space  nor  time  to  say  all  we  think  on  the  points  suggested 
by  our  correspondent's  questions.     But  we  think  the  opinion  implied  in  the 
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seoond  has  arguments  on  both  sides.  If  we  were  to  debate  it,  we  should 
incline  to  the  negative.  We  have  never  known  any  one  who  had  studied  the 
sabject  of  language  profoundly,  to  be  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  affirmative. 
But,  if  our  opinion  of  the  desirableness  of  the  proposed  change  were 
ever  so  strong,  we  should  hesitate  to  advocate  it ;  it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished in  three  generations. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editor. 


At  the  present  writing,  Chicago  is  enjoying  the  questionable  luxury  of  two 
mayors;  Comptroller  Hayes  is  arranging  an  armistice  between  the  contending 
hosts  of  CoLviN  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Hoy>'e  on  the  other:  City  Collector  Von 
HOLLEN  walks  off  with  anywhere  from  $:^,000  to  $200,000  of  the  public  money 
without  80  much  as  saying  by  your  leave.  The  teachers  are  more  than  three  months 
without  their  salaries;  a  si)ecial  committee  on  schemes,  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
are  dehberatin^  on  the  matter  of  making  further  improvements  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  city.  It  is  a  time  characterized  by  great  uncertainty  in  local  affairs, 
and  the  Schoolmaster  commends  the  exercise  of  the  theological  virtues — faith, 
hope  and  charity, — as  about  the  only  occupation  that  promises  to  be  accompanied 
or  followed  by  much  satisfaction. 

We  bespeak  the  sympathies  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education  everywhere 
for  the  Floating  Teacher  of  Chicago.  She  has  attracted  unwonted  attention  of 
late.  Her  name  has  been  seen  in  the  newspapers.  At  her  has  the  slow  unmoving 
finger  of  public  scorn  been  pointed  as  the  pet  or  favorite  of  somebody,  and  the 
unblushinff  and  thankless  eiyoyee  of  '*sott  things,"  innumerable.  The  Fix)ATrN(4 
Teacher  nath  this  occasion  to  be.  Many  years  ago  a  board  of  education  taking 
into  account  the  probabilities  of  human  capacity  and  endurance,  and  the  possibility 
ot  human  strength,  thought  that  there  ought  to  be  a  definite  and  substantially 
uniform  ratio  between  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  school,  and  the  number  of  teachers, 
and  decreed  that  there  should  be  one  teacher  for  every  forty-eight  pupils  in  the 
grammar  department,  and  one  teacher  for  every  sixty  pupils  of  the  i)nmary  depart- 
ment of  every  school.  This  rule  has  been  so  far  modified  in  certain  districts  (in 
which  the  powers  that  be  seem  to  think  they  have  done  their  wholf  duty  when  they 
have  provided  ^^^ enough  accommodations  for  the  pupils  in  attendsmce,  whence 
the  organization  of  half-day  divisions)  as  to  furnish  one  teacher  ibr  every  eighty 
pupils.  The  standard  room  being  seated  to  accommodate  sixty-three  pupils,  it 
often  happens  that  in  schools  having  large  grammar  departments,  the  rule  allows 
more  teacliers  than  rooms,  while  in  buildings  where  there  are  half-day  divisions, 
the  custom  is  to  allow  one  floating  teacher  for  ever>''  two  rooms;  that  is,  three 
teachers  for  every  two  hundred  and  forty  pupils.  Under  the  operation  of  the  rule, 
there  are  less  than  forty  floating  teachers  m  the  city,  and  a  ver>'  large  proportion 
of  them  are  working  in  the  half-day  divisions. 

Now.  notwithstanding  many  published  innuendoes  to  that  effect,  the  position 
of  the  floating  teacher  is  not  a  sinecure.  Her  programme  is  a  definite  and  much 
more  arbitrary  one  than  that  of  the  regular  teacher.  In  the  half-dav  divisions,  the 
floating  teacher  works  without  intermission  with  pupils  who  are  subject  to  school 
influence  only  half  of  each  day,  which  means  that  they  are  generally  subiected  to 
street  influences  the  other  half.  In  the  gi*ammar  department  the  iix)ATiNG 
Teacher's  work  is  not  free  from  embarrassments.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  she 
is  employed  on  a  special  subject,  she  has  to  work  in  a  great  nmnber  of  rooms  where 
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she  will  frequently  find  extremes  of  discipline  and  spirit,  or  mayhap  occasion  them. 
Her  recitations  are  often  heard  in  an  overheated,  ill-ventilated  or  badly  lighted  hall, 
where  she  is  subjected  to  a  multitude  of  annoying,  distracting  or  embarrassing  in- 
terruptions. Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  her  path  is  not  one  of  roses. 
There  is  probably  not  a  single  floating  teacher  in  the  city,  who  would  not  rejoice 
exceedingly  at  an  opportunity  to  take  charge  of  a  division.  And  yet  these  are  the 
teachers  which  an  intelligent  press  stigmatizes  as  pampered  pets  provided  for  V>y 
an  absurd  rule ! 


The  May  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  on  the  6th  inst.    The  meeting  was  quite  large  and  interesting^. 

Superintendent  Pickard  cautioned  against  tne  formation  of  too  large  classes 
in  the  primary  department,  alleging  that  few  teachers  possessed  power  enough  to 
secure  and  hold  the  attention  of  sucn  classes.  He  thought  that  tnere  ought  to  be 
not  less  than  four  classes  in  a  room  in  efujh  of  the  three  lower  grades.  He  also  in- 
timated that  there  was  a  possibility  of  large  primary  rooms  being  made  too  home- 
like, and  urged  that  teachers  be  reminded  that  some  restraint  was  necessary  and 
desirable  in  such  rooms.  Mr.  Pickard  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  pupils  in  the  different  grades  was  sensibly  diminishing,  owing  to  the  larg^e 
number  of  promotions  that  have  been  made,  and  suggested  tne  danger  of  an  ii\juri- 
0U8  extent  of  reaction  from  the  high  standard  heretofore  required  before  classes 
were  permitted  to  "pass  grade.*' 

The  question  of  discussion  for  the  meeting  was,  '*Wliat  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  morals  of  pupils?"  The  discussion  brought  out  quite  a  diversity  of  views,  and 
was  listened  to  with  much  interest.  While  no  one  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day,  were  dif- 
ferent from,  and  better  in  many  respects,  than  those  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
there  was  also  a  veiy  general  conviction  that  the  millennium  had  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  that  the  question  under  discussion  was  one  of  the  most  imDOitant  problems  of 
pedagogics.  ITiose  who  participated  in  the  discussion  were  Messrs.  Broomell, 
Slocum,  Baker,  Hanford,  Stowell,  Heywood  and  Pickard.  The  topic  for 
discussion  at  the  June  meeting,  which  is  the  last  meeting  for  the  year,  is  '*School 
Exhibitions." 


The  death  list  is  further  swelled  by  the  name  of  Miss  Hawkins,  of  the  Jones 
School.  This  j'oung  lady  left  her  work  in  school  some  time  ago,  and  went  to 
Florida,  in  the  vain  hope  of  regaining  her  lost  health.  The  already  large  number 
of  teachers  who  have  passed  from  us  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
embraces  many  whose  services  can  ill  be  spared.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Miss  Hawkins  was  a  teacher  who  did  not  spiire  herself  when  it  was  a  question 
of  dutj'  to  her  pupils. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  induce  Superintendent  Pickard  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  Moral  Culture  in  the  Schools.  The  movement  was  inspired 
by  the  satisfaction  which  was  given  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
his  impromptu  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Princi- 
pals' Association. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter,  which  explains  itself: 

Chicago,  May  8th,  1876. 

Dear  Scuooi.master: — The  undersigned  was  an  interested  hstener  to  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Moral  Culture,  at  the  Principals'  meeting  of  Saturday 
last.  There  was  one  matter  frequently  broached,  upon  which,  the  more  he  thinks 
about  it  the  more  he  is  satisfied  that  his  views  dc^  not  accord  with  the  prevailing 
sentiment  either  of  the  Principals'  Association,  or  of  teachers  generally.  In  short, 
he  strongly  8U8|C)ects  his  views  to  be  heterodox,  and  with  mauce  aforethought,  he 
solicits  the  privilege  of  laying  his  darling  heresy  before  your  readers. 
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Most  of  the  speakers,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  condemned  without  qualifica- 
tion, the  practice  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  "cheating"  on  the  part  of  pupils 
on  examination,  and  in  the  daily  recitations.  This  so-callea  cheating,  was  alleged 
to  consist  of  communications  between  pupils,  about  the  subject  matter  of  the  ex- 
amination or  the  recitation.  Now  the  undersigned  has  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
such  conmiunications  often  take  place  without  serious  moral  delinquency,  and 
without  doing  great  injustice  to  the  talent  of  the  pupil  supposed  to  be  assisted;  and 
he  holds,  therefore,  that  it  is  iiyudicious,  if  it  isn't  nyi^ocritical,  to  teach  young  people 
that  all  such  communications  are  sinful,  and  that  they  contaminate  both  parties  to 
them. 

The  undersigned  will  illustrate  his  meaning  further  bj-  two  examples  from  his 
own  experience.  At  one  time,  for  his  sins  doubtless,  he  was  induced  to  spend  a 
portion  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  the  French  language,  when  he  was  a  student  in 
school.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  subjected,  near  the  close  of  the  year,  to  an 
examination  to  determine  his  fate  for  the  next  year.  Without  any  apology  for  the 
seeming  egotism,  the  undersigned  takes  the  liberty  to  say  that  his  Knowledge  of 
the  ground  passed  over  was  second  to  no  one  in  the  cliuss.  Among  the  things 
called  for,  was  the  coiy ugation  of  the  verb  s'asseoir.  The  conjugation  was  hastily 
written,  we  were  worlSng  on  time,  without  noticing  that  it  was  a  reflective  verb, 
and  consequently  with  an  important  pait  omitted  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
times.  A  class-mate,  who  was  also  the  only  one  in  the  class  who  could  by  any 
chance  rival  the  undei-signed,  secured  his  attention  a  moment,  having  noticed  the 
omission,  and  said  *'don  t  you  see  it's  reflective?"  That  was  enough,  and  the  er- 
ror was  corrected.  The  second  instance  occurred  Jater  in  life,  upon  an  occasion 
when  the  undersigned  was  undergoing  an  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate. 
The  examination  was  held  in  a  church  at  the  close  of  a  large  institute,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, the  accommodations  for  examination  were  very  imperfect.  It  was  the 
fate  ot  the  undersicned  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  certificate  of  an  advanced  grade, 
and  he  was  placed  on  a  very  low  seat  which  was  also  verj'  crowded.  The  seat 
chrectly  behind  him  was  occupied  by  a  young  lady  who  was  a  candidate  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  the  same  grade,  and  was  consequently  \vriting  the  same  set  of  questions. 
In  solving  an  algebraic  equation,  the  undesigned  failed  to  insert  the  proper  sign, 
and  of  course  reached  an  erroneous  result.  Tlie  young  ladv,  who  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  said  "Mr.  Simple,  that  sign  before  ^  ought  not  to  be  the  minus."  llie  er- 
ror was  at  once  perceived,  and  the  work  revised.  It  is  now  many  years  since  these 
occurrences,  but  the  undersigned  has  not  forgotten  th(3  kind  (Tcorge  or  gentle 
OUvia  who  risked  serious  trouble  for  themselves  out  of  friendship  for  himT  No 
amount  of  forcible  reasoning,  or  defense  of  the  inculcation  of  selfishness,  will  in- 
duce him  to  admit  that  in  the  cases  stated  they  were  guilty  of  moral  obliquity;  or, 
that  in  doing  as  they  did,  they  did  not  perform  a  noble  and  generous  deed,  and  one  of 
which  the  beneficiary  would  be  unworthy  if  he  did  not  now  bear  this  testimony! 

Wherefore,  the  undersigned  ventures  the  suggestion  that  the  heinousness  of 
this  sin  was  exao^gerated  at  the  meeting  referred  tS.  and  that  what  we  teachers  re- 
quire as  a  mere  (Esciplinaiy  convenience  to  ourselves  is  too  often  metamorphosed  in- 
to a  moral  law,  which,  under  all  circumstances,  is  to  be  held  inviolate.  Headers  of 
Dickens  will  remember  a  certain  Mrs.  Harris  who  did  considenible  dutjr  in  the  way 
of  a  guide  and  authority  for  one  Sairoy  Gamp;  and  how  at  the  close  oi  an  eventful 
ajid  convivial  visit  the  stiurdy  Betsy  Prig  extinguished  Sairey's  guiding  stiir  by  in- 
timating that  she  did'nt  *' believe  there  was  no  such  woman."  Similarly,  the  un- 
dersigned avows  his  disbelief  in  the  much  deplored  sin  of  "cheating,"  especially  in 
recitation;  and  he  further  avpws  his  belief  that  most  of  the  evil  that  goes  by  that 
name  is  justly  chargeable  to  fezy  and  mechanical  teaching,  and  to  ii\judiciou8,  in- 
competent, and  tyrannical  examinations.    So,  there  now! 

Very  truly,  Yours,  Peter  Simple. 

Died,  May  2d,  1876,  Miss  Anna  Byrneu. 

A  brief  telegram  to  the  Chicago  T^idune  brought  this  sad  announcement  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
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Miss  Bryner  was  appointed  to  the  Franklin  School  in  1868.  After  two  years  suc- 
cessful service,  she  was  elected  to  a  position  in  the  High  School,  which  she  retained 
until  last  Christmas,  when  the  strong  will  that  had  so  long  sustained  her  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  assults  of  disease.  During  all  those  years  she  taught  with 
rare  success  in  spite  of  very  great  physical  debility,  and  by  her  unfaltering  devotion 
to  duty  won  the  nighest  regard  from  all  who  knew  her.  Her  associates  will  re- 
member her  as  a  cnristian  lady,  gifted,  cultured,  refined,  and  most  unassuming; 
her  piipils,  as  a  true  teacher,  patient,  affectionate,  apt  to  teach,  and  a  real  friend. 
Miss  Bryner  possessed,  in  a  marked  degree,  those  characteristics  of  the  ideal 
teacher  which  inspire  pupils  with  a  high  sense  of  self-respect,  a  profound  regard  for 
the  right,  and  entnusiasm  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

May  sweet  remembrance  of  such  teachers  be  a  constant  benediction  to  those 
who  assume  the  burdens  where  they  lay  them  down. 
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Bloomington. 

Peoria, 

HaDnibal,Mo., 

tBellevIUe, 

tRock  Island 

Wareaw, 

Moline 

Marshalltown,  Iowa,. 

Macomb, 

tMorrie, 

tAmboy, 

Shelby  ville, 

tW.  Champaign ,    80 

tPontiac s 19 

tWilmington 90 

Rochelle I    80 

Lacon, ,   

tLena, ' I    83 

Warren,  

N.  Belvldere, 

tPetersburg, 

tMarine, 

tWenona, 

Sterling  Sd  Ward, 

Walnut, 


SUPKBXKTBMDXHTB . 


Sarah  B.  Raymond. 

483 

465  «G.  W.  Mason. 
^5  Henry  Raab. 
569  J.  F.  Bverett. 
883  John  T.  Long. 
840  L.  Gregory. 
295  C.  P.  Rogers, 
810  J.  O.  Shedd. 
823  M.  Waters. 
171  L,  T.  Regan. 

179  T.  P.  Dove. 

180  W.  H.  Lanning. 
184  C.  H.  Rew. 
171  R.  H.  Beggs. 
258  P.  R.  Walker. 

96  D.  H.  Plngrey. 

88  C.  W.  Moore. 
188  D.  E.  Garver. 
173  H.  J.  Sherrill. 
...  M.  C.  Connelly. 

55  Wm.  B.  Lebr. 

78  J.  A.  Holmes. 
845  A.  Bayliss. 

84  G.  P.  Peddicord. 


IS^NOTICB.— These  reports  mast  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  Insure  publication . 
tNew  Rules.       *Princlpal  High  School. 

Morgan  County. — ^ITie  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Morgan  County  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  April  1st,  in  the  County  Superintendent  s  rooms,  Jacksonville, 
m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  usual  hour,  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Uigoins.  On  account  of  the  almost  impassable  state  of  the  roads, 
most  teachers  from  a  distance  were  not  present  till  in  the  afternoon.  But  the  exer- 
cises of  this  session  were  listened  to  bv  about  thirty  teachers,  besides  several  othera 
who  were  interested  in  the  cause  of  education* 
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After  devotional  exerdses,  a  class  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic  was  conducted 
by  Supt.  H1GGIN8,  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  same,  on  the  points  of  accu- 
racy and  rapidity.  Miss  Emma  C.  Pierson  was  then  called  to  lead  an  exercise  on 
the  subject  of  punctuation,  which  was  an  interesting  as  well  as  valuable  exercise. 
We  were  next  favored  with  a  song  by  Misses  L.  Williams,  E.  Braun,  and  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Long  and  H.  H.  Williams.  A  declamation  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Rice  was  well  pre- 
pared and  well  rendered,  on  the  subject,  "Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators."  liTegular 
Dusiness  was  next  in  order,  and  the  following  committee  on  programme  for  June 
was  appointed :  J.  R.  Long,  A.  Horney  and  A .  H.  Meek.  A  paper  on '  'Changes" 
was  then  read  by  J.  R.  Richardson,  illustrative  of  the  changes  continually  taking 
place  in  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  This  was  followed  by  some  remarks  by  Supt. 
HiGGiNS,  concerning  the  importance  of  the  teacher  knowing  more  than  is  usually 
given  in  the  text-book  on  the  subject  treated  of,  as  anything  of  importance  that  the 
teacher  may  add,  seldom  fails  to  mterest  the  pupil.    Adjourned.         Committee. 

Coies  County. — Most  of  the  town  and  city  schools  will  close  about  the  middle  of 
May.  Many  changes  of  teachers  are  talked  of  in  consequence  of  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce salaries.  Some  old  and  well  tried  teachers  will  thus  be  exchanged  for  new 
beginners  and  quacks,  in  the  name  of  economy.  Such  economy  usually  costs  more 
than  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  The  schools  of  Mattoon  and  Charleston  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.    Large  classes  will  graduate  from  each  this  year. 

Lee  County. — From  the  report  of  Mr.  Regan,  of  Amboy,  we  take  the  following 
summary  : 

1.    The  average  nnmber  of  papils  for  each  toacher  should  be  leea  than  it  is  now. 

9.  We  should  have  a  sufQclent  nnmber  of  school  rooms,  so  that  every  teacher  below  the 
high  school  would  be  given  the  charge  of  a  room. 

3.  The  rooms  should  l)e  larger  than  some  we  now  use,  and  fewer  pupils  be  assigned  to 
etch  room,  in  order  to  secure  better  ventilation,  and,  consequently,  afford  better  preservation 
o(  health. 

4.  Most  of  the  school  rooms  should  be  in  one  building,  so  that  the  grading  may  be  more 
perfect,  and  promotions  be  made  more  frequentlv. 

6.  The  high  school  should  be  afforded  ample  accommodations,  in  order  that  the  best  re- 
sults may  be  attained,  and  because  of  its  influence  upon  other  schools. 

6.  Our  schools  should  have  an  educating  influence  upon  the  community,  and  should  also 
represent  properly  its  refinement  and  intelligence. 

Amboy  is  entirely  free  from  school  debt. 

La  Saile  County. — Ep.  SCHOOLMASTER  :  I  visited  the  public  school  in  Tonica 
last  week,  and  I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  1  never  saw  a  school  that 
seemed  so  littie  •*kept."  I  sat  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  high-school  department, 
and  witnessed  the  teaching  going  on  there.  I  say  teaching,  for  "that  was  all  that 
Miss  Bux.ix)CK,  the  principal  of  the  school,  seemed  to  be  doing.  The  room  con- 
tained some  forty  pupils,  and  while  I  listened  to  recitations  in  algebra,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic,  1  observed  not  the  slightest  disorder.  Each  pupil  seemed  to  be 
pleasantly  minding  his  own  business.  The  teacher  did  not  speak  to  any  one  in  the 
room  except  to  the  boys  and  cfirls  reciting,  and  there  was  no  need  of  speaking. 
The  school  seemed  to  keep  itself.  The  teaching  was  most  excellent.  Either  the 
pupils  of  that  school  are  exceptionally  good,  or  the  teacher  is  just  what  a  teacher 
ahouldbe.  "S." 

Pope  County. — From  the  report  of  Supt.  Rosr  we  take  the  following: 

Coat  per  scholar  for  the  last  year,  upon  actual  enrollment f  6  87 

Average  wages 86  07 

Number  of  school  houses  in  the  county,  log  88,  frame  31 ,  brick  1 ;  total 60 

Persons  of  school  age 4,018 

nuterate 179 

Thirty-one  first,  and  forty-nine  second,  grade  certificates  were  granted  during 
the  year. 

Mr.  Rose  has  the  following  to  say  about  the  Institute : 

"Tbife  organization  has  done  more  in  the  past  ten  years  to  improve  the  teachers  of  the 
county  than  all  other  aerencies  combined.  The  opposition  that  it  first  met  with  by  the  people  is 
fast  being  removed,  and  the/M0  who  now  oppose  it  are  those  who  know  nothing  about  it.  It 
BiTee  that  skill  and  strength  of  purpose  to  the  teacher  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  a  majority  of  the  failures  that  have  been  made  were  by  those  teachers 
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who  failed  to  attend  it.  The  Institute  last  year  was  held  at  Eddyville,  with  a  food  attendance 
of  teachers  and  friends.  During  the  coming  year  it  is  the  intention  to  hold  an  iDStltate  (Drob- 
ably  at  Independence  school  house,)  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  teachers,  school  oflicera 
.and  friends  of  education  will  attend.'' 

Mr.  Rose  thinks  that  penmanship  receives  too  little  attention;  that  gfreat  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  teaching  reading;  that  spelling  is  not  taught  weU; 
that  there  is  too  much  geography  and  too  little  history,  and  too  much  text-book  in 
grammar;  that  arithemetic  is  "looking  up,"  and  that  some  of  the  schools  are  do- 
mg  excellent  work  in  the  sciences.  He  urges  parents  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
schools,  and  gives. some  very  good  advice  to  the  teachers. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  Baltimore,  Md..  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July 
10th,  11th  and  12th,  1876. 

•    Papers  and  Reports  will  be  presented  before  the  General  Association  and  the 
several  Departments,  as  stated  below: 

GENERAL   ASSOCIATION. 

1 .  Address  of  Welcome  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  and  the  Mayor  of  Bal- 
timore.    Response  by  the  president.     Annual  Address  of  the  President. 

2.  The  Demands  of  tlie  New  Century  upon  the  American  Common  School;  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Springfield,  Mass. 

3.  The  Normal  Schools  of  the  United  States — their  Past,  Present  and  Future; 
Richard  Edwards,  LL.  D.,  late  President  of  the  State  Normal  University, 
Normal,  Illinois. 

4.  The  Country-School  Problem;  Professor  Edward  Olnby,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

5.  'rhe  Moral  Element  in  Primary  Education;  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  State 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Richmond,  Va. 

6.  Educational  Terminology  and  School  Grades;  Duane  Doty,  Esq.,  Asst. 
Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Chicago,  111. 

7.  Report  on  Course  of  Study  from  Primary  School  to  University;  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  St.  Loms,  Mo.    Chn.  Committee. 

8.  Report  on  the  School  Work  of  the  World  as  represented  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  of  Maine,  Chn.  of  Committee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF   HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1.  Address  by  the  President  Noah  Porter,  Yale  College. 

2.  Greek  Syntax;  Prof.  B.  L.  GiLDERsiiEEVE,  Ph.  D.  LL.  D.  Johns  Hopkins, 
University,  Baltimore. 

3.  Ike  Political  Economy  of  Higher  Education;  Hon.  H.  A.  N.  Henderson, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Kentucky. 

4.  Position  of  Modem  Mathematical  Theori^  in  our  Higher  Courses  of  Pure 
Mathematics;  Wm.  M.  Thornton,  Ac^unct  Professor,  Applied  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. 

5.  Position  of  Modem  Languages  in  our  Systems  of  Higher  Education;  Prof. 
E.  M.  Jaynes,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

6.  The  Systematic  Organization  of  American  Education;  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt, 
Madison,  Wis. 

7.  History  of  South  Carolina  College  from  1810  to  1860;  Prof.  W.  J.  Rives, 
Washington  College,  Maryland. 

8.  Report  of  Orthoepy;  Prof.  Sawyer,  Lawrence  University,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 

department  OF  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  Report  on  Practice  Schools;  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop,  City  Normal  School, 
-Cincinnati,  0. 

2.  Thnje  Important  Considerations  for  our  Profession:  1.  What  is  a  School? 
2.  What  are  its  Rights  and  Duties?  3.  Some  Consequences  from  the  above;  Presi- 
dent J.  H.  HoosE,  State  Normal  School,  Cortland,  New  York. 

3.  Relations  of  Normal  Schools  to  Other  Schools;  President  J.  Baldwin,  State 
Normal  School,  Kirksville,  Mo. 
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4.  Professional  Ck)ur8e  of  Study  for  Normal  Schools;  Professor  John  Ooden, 
Washin^n,  Ohio^ 

5.  what  may  Normal  Schools  do  to  form  Right  Habits  of  Thought  and  Study 
in  their  Pupils?  Prof.  C.  A.  AIorley,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

6.  Methods  of  Professional  Training  in  Normal  Schools;  Principal  J.  W. 
Dickinson,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ELBMKNTRY  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  The  Kindergarten,  with  Illustrations;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary 
State  Board  of  Education,  Connecticut. 

2.  How  shall  we  train  our  Primary  Teachers;  Supt  John  Hancock,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

3  Text  Books  Adapted  to  our  Modem  System  of  Education;  James  Cruck- 
8HANK,  LL.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

4.  Paper  by  Miss  Minnie  Swayze,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Practic^  Aspects  of  Object  Teaching;  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland. 

6.  Common  Sense  in  Education;  Wm.  J.  Davis,  Editor  Borne  and  School,  Louis- 
Yille,  Ky. 

7.  Report  on  Art  Education:  John  Y.  Culyer,  Brookl3m,  N.  Y.  Chn.  Com. 

department  of  industrial  education. 

1.  Opening  Address:  President  S.  R.  Thompson,  Nebraska. 

2.  The  Industrial  Education  of  Women;  Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  California. 

8.  Instruction  in  Manual  Arts  in  Connection  ¥dth  Scientific  Studies;  Prof. 
Manly  Miles,  Illinois  Industrial  University. 

4.  What  can  be  done  to  secure  a  Larger  proportion  of  Educated  Labor  amon^ 
our  Producing  and  Manufacturing  Classes?  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Russell,  Cornell  Um- 
yersitji.  New  York. 

5.  How  Far  should  Industrial  Schools  engage  in  the  attempt  to  extend  the 
Limits  of  Science  by  Experiment  or  otherwise?  Prof.  E.  M.  Pendleton,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia. 

6.  Drawing  as  an  Element  of  Advanced  Industrial  Education;  C.  B.  Stbt- 
60N,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  B. — Authors  of  Papers  and  Reports  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  brevity 
is  the  existing  rule  of  the  Association. 

hotel  accommodations. 
The  following  Hotels  will  entertain  members  of  the  Association  at  the  reduced 
rates  stated:    The  CarroUton  and  Bamum's,  $3.00  per  day;  the  Eutaw,  $2.50  per 
day;  tlie  St.  Clair,  and  Howard  House,  $2.00  per  day. 

railway  fares. 
All  efforts  to  effect  reductions  on  railroads  beyond  those  arranged  for  visitors 
to  the  Centennial  have  proved  unavailing  up  to  this  date.      Should  any  change  oc- 
cur in  this  respect  it  will  be  noted  in  the  circular  to  be  issued  within  ten  days  from 
this  date. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  Wm.  F.  Phelps, 

Secretary.  President  N.  E.  A. 

Institutes  will  be  held  as  follows  this  summer:  In  McHenry  Co.,  one  week,  in 
August;  det^iils  not  completed. 

In  Sterling,  Whiteside  Co.,  six  weeks,  beginning  July  10.  Tuition  $5.  For 
particulars  address  0.  M.  Crary,  Co.  Supt.,  Lyiidon. 

In  Montgomery  Co.,  atHillsboro,  commencing  first  Monday  in  June,  continuing 
ten  weeks.  Tuition  $8.  Board  at  $3.  Address  Francis  Springer,  Co.  Supt., 
HiUsboro. 

In  Champaign  Co.,  at  Champaign,  Aug.  14-31,  inclusive.  S.  L.  Wilson, 
Co.  Supt. 

In  Pianklin  Co.,  at  Benton,  commences  July  10;  lasts  two  weeks.  J.  W.  Ross, 
Co.  Supt.,  Benton. 

In  Stark  Co.,  at  Toulon,  commences  June  19;  continues  two  weeks.  Tuition 
$3.   A.  B.  Abbott,  Co.  Supt.,  Bradford. 
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In  Stephenson  Co.,  at  Dixon,  opens  July  10,  and  continues  six  weeks.  For 
particulars,  address  Rev.  0.  G.  Mat,  Dixon. 

In  Effinsrham  Co.,  at  Effingham,  opens  July  10;  continues  five  weeks.  Tui- 
tion |6.    Address  Owen  Scott,  Co.  Supt..  Effingham. 

In  Adams  Cof.  at  Camp  Point,  opens  July  5th,  and  continues  four  weeks. 
J.  H.  Black,  Co.  Supt.,  Quincy. 

In  Knox  Co.,  at  Oneida,  opens  July  9th;  continues  three  weeks.  Tuition  $3. 
Mauy  a.  West,  Co.  Supt.,  Galehburg. 

In  Mason  Co.,  at  Mason  City,  opens  about  July  1.  Particulars  not  received. 
S.  M.  Badger,  Co.  Supt.,  Mason  City. 

In  Pike  Co.,  at  Barrj%  opens  July  10,  and  continues  six  weeks.  Will  be  con- 
ducted by  J.  N.  Dew  ELL  and  A.  C.  Mason. 

In  Clark  Co.,  at  Marshall,  begins  July  17;  continues  four  weeks.  Tuition  $^3. 
Edward  Pearce.  Co.  Supt.,  Marshall. 

At  Robison,  Edgar  Co.,  July  5;  continues  eight  weeks.  Address  E.  Chilcoat, 
Paris. 

At  Metamora,  Woodford  Co.,  July  17;  continues  four  weeks.  Address  J.  E. 
Lamb,  Co.  Supt.,  Low  Point. 

Some  of  the  above-named  Institutes  will  afford  special  opportunities  to  teachers. 
Brother  Crary,  as  usual,  has  arranged  a  sumptuous  repiist  for  his  people. 

Smith  of  McLean,  and  Wii^on  of  Champaign,  will  not  be  behind. 

Champaign,  III.,  May  8d,  1876. 

Editor  Schoolmaster: — I  am  sorry  to  see  that  you  have  given  space  to  that 
little  item  headed  '*Official"  in  your  last  number.  Certainly  the  eminent  (?)  jurist 
who  rendered  that  decision  had  not  read  the  school  law  of  1875,  or  else  he  does  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  term  '' qualify y  I  will  quote  Section  2  of  an  Act 
to  authorize  the  election  of  women  to  school  offices.  "That  any  woman  elected  or 
appointed  to  any  office  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  before  she  enters  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  shall  qualify  and  give  bond  as  reauii-ed  by  law." 
What  law?  Why  the  fundamental  law,  certainlv.  Constitution  of  Illinois.  Is  the 
above  a  part  of  the  school  law,  or  not?    If  so,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

S.  L.  Wilson. 


RobinsorCs  Shorter  Course.  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,  Including  Oratand  Written  Ex- 
ercises-. By  Daniel  W.  Fish,  A.  M.  154  pp.  Ivibon,  Blakbman,  Taylor 
&  Co. :    Cnicago  and  New  York. 

There  are  not  a  few  excellent  features  in  this  little  book.  And,  first,  we  com- 
mend the  pictorial  illustrations,  which,  besides  being  noticeably  neat  and  attiaclive, 
are  singularly  clear  and  suggestive.  A  form  of  table  entitled  ''Equal  Parte  of  Num- 
bers" is  introduced  in  logical  recognition  of  a  class  of  problems  requiring  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  given  number  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  For  exg-mple,  paid 
20  cents  for  5  oranges,  what  did  each  orange  cost?  The  common  division- table. 
(14  divided  by  7  equals  2;  21  divided  by  7  equals  8,  &c.),  is  accordingly  accompanied 
by  this  table  of  equal  parts,  "One-seventh  of  14  equals  2;  one-seventn  of  21  equals  3, 
&c."  This  we  commend,  and  we  wish  that  all  teachers  who  read  these  lines  and 
who  have  not  already  felt  the  need  of  teaching  two  classes  of  solutions  in  division, 
would  give  a  half  hour  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Quite  a  number  of  our 
recent  authors  are  explicit  here;,  a  few  i^ore  the  matter,  and  one  popular  author 
attempts  to  reduce  all  problems  in  division  to  one  style  of  solution.  We  ^ay  ''at- 
tempts," for  when  he  reaches  an  advance  pap^e  of  his  work,  he  adopts  a  second  form. 
We  would  gladly  quote  full  paragraphs  fjrom  the  four  pages  of  "Hints  to  Teach- 
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ere, "  80  just  and  practical  do  they  appear.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Fisn,  that  *  'Primary 
arithmetic  does  not  involve  any  complicated  processes  of  analysis,"  and  we  like  his 
recommendation  **that  formal  analysis  be  used  but  sparingly  with  beginners.'* 
''Primary  Arithmetic,"  says  our  author,  "can  do  little  more  than  put  the  pupil  in 
possession  of  the  alphabet  of  numbers,  and  make  him  familiar  with  the  various 
tables,  securing  readiness  and  accuracy  in  their  use,  and  neatness  and  skill  in  writ- 
ten exercises  upon  them."  The  First  Book  seems  well  adapted  to  secure  these  ends. 
In  adverse  criticism  of  this  work,  we  have  to  name : 

1.  The  common  misuse  of  the  word  "figure"  for  number.  It  is  painful  to  meet 
the  expressions,  "add  figures,"  "multiply  by  each  figuro  separately,"  "under  the 
figure  divided,"  '*the  quotient  figure  is  too  great,"  and  the  like. 

2.  Erroneous  or  ambiguous  -  teaching,  as  shown  in  the  questions,  "What  is 
one-half  of  18  plus  16?"  "one-seventh  of  60— 4  V"  Now,  the  following  forms  are 
not  only  accordant  with  mathematical  usage,  but  they  are  unambiguous,  and  hence 
two  of  them  should  be  allowed  to  displace  tnose  we  have  just  quoted.  To  one-half 
of  18  add  6.  What  is  one-half  the  sum  of  18  and  6?  From  one-seventh  of  60  take 
4.  What  is  one-seventh  of  the  difference  between  60  and  4?  If  it  be  urged  tiat 
thus  we  fail  to  teach  signs,  we  offer  fuller,  and  yet  easily  comprehended,  forms: 
one-half  of  (18  plus  6; ;  one-seventh  of  (60—4).  Let  us  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  all 
impressions  which,  once  given,  must  at  a  later  day  be  removed. 

The  question,  (p.  48),  'How  many  halves  in  any  number?"  is  found  in  the 
midst  of  questions  and  statements  like  the  following:  One-half  of  6  equals  3;  what 
is  one- half  of  10  miles.  The  inference  is  that  the  question  requires  the  answer, 
fttw.  But  on  p.  184  we  read,  "How  do  you  find  how  many  halves  there  are  in  any 
whole  number?    Ans.    Multiply  the  whole  number  by  2." 

3.  We  object  to  the  expression,  "Only  numbers  of  the  same  kind  can  be  sub- 
tracted." As  a  test  of  it«  inaccuracy,  we  commend  to  the  author's  attention  a  com- 
parison of  his  own  definitions  of  subtraction  and  addition.  The  former  is,  "taking 
one  number  from  another,"  we  do  not  subtract  both.  The  latter  is,  "counting  two 
or  more  numbers  of  the  same  kind  together,"  we  do  add  two  numbers. 

4.  Illogical  language.  In  eicplaming  (p.  95)  the  steps  by  which  we  take  279 
from  800,  the  following  language  is  used:  "Since  9  cannot  be  taken  from  0  units, 
and  since  there  are  no  tens,  we  cannot  take  1  from  that  order.  Going  on  to  the  order 
of  hundreds,  take  1  hundred,  and  the  minuend  8(X)  is  equal  to  7  hundred,  9  tens 
and  10  units."  Here,  of  the  two  reasons  assigned  for  not  "taking  1  from  the  second 
order,"  the  former  is  utterly  irrelevant.  The  change  of  "mode"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence appears  unwarranted;  while  the  "and"  implies  that  if  the  steps  indicated 
were  not  taken,  "the  minuend  800"  might  not  equal. 700  plus  90  plus  10!  This  en- 
tire paragraph  should  be  rewritten. 

Science  for  the  School  and  Family.  Part  11^  Chemistry.  By  WoRTHiNGTON  HoOKER, 
M.  D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  corrected.  Harper  &  Bro's.,  N.  Y.,  1876. 
Dr.  Hooker's  chemistry  published  in  1863,  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  sev- 
eral of  the  chapters  entirely  re- written,  and  much  valuable  matter  added.  Prof. 
Bolton,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  College,  has  done  his  work  well  in  this 
new  edition.  While  he  has  constantly  made  use  of  the  new  nomenclature  and 
chemical  formulae,  he  has  not  obliterated  the  pleasant,  familiar  style  of  the  author. 
The  philosophy  of  chemistry  is  treated  from  the  modem  stand  point,  and  the 
facts  are  the  latest  known  to  the  science.  There  is  much  to  commend,  both  in  the 
matter  and  in  the  style.  The  arrangement  of  subjects  seems  to  us  not  in  the  best 
manner.  All  the  generalizing  is  given  in  the  first  chapters,  and  the  facts  are  given 
afterwards.  An  ambiguous  statement  occasionally  occurs  which  might  trouble  the 
student:  P.  118,  "and  secondly  because  it,  (hydrogen)  retains  its  lightness,  while 
the  heated  air  becomes  heavy  by  being  cooled.  P.  119,  "ITie  lightness  and  com- 
bustibiiity  of  hydrogen  may  both  be  very  prettily  exhibited  by  having  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  etc.,  attached  to  the  stop-cock."  P.  165,  "It  was  formerly  supposed  that  ox- 
ygen is  the  sole  supporter  of  combustion — but  we  have  an  example  to  the  contrary 
m  chlorine."  P.  206,  "These  metals  have  so  great  an  attraction  for  oxygen  that 
they  are  never  foimd  native''' — ^instead  of  never  found  free  in  nature. 
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• 
The  book  is  a  good  one — ^vaJuable  to  the  student  or  the  general  reader— bnt  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  for  the  former,  fewer  words  would  be  better. 
If  the  430  pp.  could  be  condensed  to  250  or  300  pp.,  the  volume  woi^d  be  a  better 
text-book.  The  illustrations,  paper,  type  and  binding  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 
Addresses  and  Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association;  Ses- 
sion of  iSjS,  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.     195  pp. 

No  teacher  who  means  to  keep  abrea,st  of  the  progress  of  thought  and  action  in 
his  profession,  can  afford  to  be  destitute  of  this  volume.  Young,  country  teachers 
especially  would  be  vastly  profited  if  they  would  buy  and  carefully  read  these  papers 
and  the  reports  of  the  discussions  upon  them.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  sub- 
stantially bound  in  muslin.  Copies  may  be  obtained  of  W.  D.  Uenkle,  Salem, 
Ohio,  by  remitting  to  him,  at  the  following  rates,  postage  prepaid:  One  (1)  copy, 
$1.75;  five  (5)  copies,  $8.00;  ten  (10)  copies,  $15.00;  fifteen  (15)  copies,  $21.00; 
twenty  (20)  copies,  $26.00;  twenty-five  (25)  copies,  $;30.00. 


PERSONAL. 

J.  H.  Freeman,  is  managing  the  Streator  High  School.  He  will  return  to  his 
old  position  at  Polo  next  year.    We  gladly  welcome  him  to  our  ranks  again. 

Charles  L.  Howard,  of  the  Normal  class  of  76,  succeeds  H.  C.  Cox,  at 
Farmington. 

H.jB.  Norton,  formerly  of  the  Emporia,  Kas.,  Normal  School,  is  instructing 
the  incipient  schoolma'ams  and  schoolmasters  of  California,  in  the  San  Jose  Normal. 

Henry  C.  Cox,  of  Farmington,  can  be  obtained  to  assist  in  Institute  work 
during  the  summer.  His  terms  are  thirty  dollars  a  week.  He  is  a  teacher  of  eleven 
years'  successful  experience. 

John  T.  Long,  is  elected  for  the  fourth  time  to  the  piincipalship  of  the  War- 
saw schools. 

J.  K.  Failing  takes  charge  of  the  Vermilion,  Edgar  county,  schools  next  year. 

C.  W.  Jacobs  remains  at  Kansas. 


Bftstjfsss  Items. 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  ffet 
thick,  nor  be  iigured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gaUon 
cans;  price,  $6.25  per  can.  An^r  thing  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  fillirig  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have  been 
trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us .  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States, 
Centennial  edition  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes:  volume  three  is  now  ready; 
price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

I'he  beautiful  lithograph  of  the  Normal  and  its  surroundings,  mentioned  in  the 
April  Schoolmaster,  can  be  obtained  at  $1.10,  (the  previous  statement  was  an 
error.)  Every  old  normalite  should  have  one.  Address,  T.  J.  Howell,  Lakeside 
Building,  Chicago. 

fashionable  tailoring  and  dress  making. 

In  the  above  departments,  we  have  taken  a  "new  departure,"  discounting  the 
low  prices  of  1860.  It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  offer  gentle- 
men the  lowest  prices  in  fine  suits  for  dress  or  business  wear  they  have  had  in  fif- 
teen years ;  and  to  ladies  we  would  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  make  up  to  order  in 
the  most  fashionable  styles  in  home,  walking  or  reception  dresses,  maae  up  under 
the  skillfiil  supervision  of  Madam  Peake,  at  very  reasonable  rates.  These  depart- 
ments are  in  connection  with  our  regular  dry  goods  trade,  and  no  additional  expense 
is  incurred  which  h^s  to  be  added  to  suits  or  dresses.    Inspection  invited. 

Fitzwilliam  &  Sons,  107  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Bloomington,  111. 
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PARTIAL  STUDIES. 


Teachers  are  often  importuned  by  parents  to  excase  children  from  a 
part  of  the  studies  of  the  course.  Various  reasons  are  assigned.  One  needs 
more  time  for  music  ;  another  has  delicate  health ;  a  third  so  dislikes  physi- 
ology ;  a  fourth  has  a  simiiiar  antipathy  to  botany  or  zoology  ]  others  regard 
Latin,  grammar,  history,  algebra,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  quite  useless 
or  unimportant  studies,  and  think  it  hard  that  they  should  be  required  to 
pursue  branches  so  irksome  or  valueless.  Father  or  mother,  therefore, — 
sometimes  both — ogives  the  teachers  little  peace  till  the  objectionable  study 
is  laid  aside.  Every  school  in  the  country  contains  quite  a  large  per  centage 
of  pupils,  especially  in  the  higher  grades,  that  take  but  part  of  the  prescrib- 
ed course. 

We  believe  this  is  not  wise.  We  believe  that  the  number  of  <<partial- 
eourse"  pupils  should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that  parents,  were  they  better 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  would  make  many  less  requests  to  have  their 
children  excused  from  a  part  of  the  prescribed  work. 

Of  course  in  every  class  are  found  a  very  few  who  lack  the  mental 
power  to  carry  full  studies.  These  should  be  excused  froni  a  part,  but  held 
to  a  strict  account  for  the  rest. 

Again,  there  is  now  and  then  one  whose  health  if  unequal  to  the  mastery 
of  full  studies.  It  is  better  that  such  take  only  one  or  two,  rather  than  leave 
school. 

Most  requests,  however,  to  excuse  pupils  on  account  of  ill  health  are 
uncalled  for.  Their  health  is  good  enough  to  take  all  the  studies,  or  would 
be  if  they  would  take  care  of  it  in  other  respects.  All  requests  to  be  ex- 
cused on  the  ground  that  studies  are  useless  or  unimportant  are  uncalled  for. 
There  are  no  useless,  unimportant  studies  in  the  schools.  More  attention  is 
often  gififfi  to  {tonieflRhan  their  relative  importance  demands  :    but  none  are 
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useless  or  uuiiuport>atit.  We  believe  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  requests 
to  have  pupils  excused  from  part  of  the  school  work  ought  not  to  be  made ; 
that  at  least  this  proportion  of  pupils  excused  suffer  positive  injury  therebj. 
More  suffer  in  body  and  mind  from  studying  too  little  than  from  studying 
too  much.  If  we  were  asked  for  a  prescription  that  should  work  most  ef- 
fectually the  demoralization  of  a  school  girl,  we  would  say,  <<G-et  her  excused 
from  some  study  of  the  course."  In  rare  instances  pupils  take  a  part  of  the 
studies  and  do  good  work  ;  but  for  every  such  one  there  are  at  least  a  score 
who,  from  lack  of  enough  to  do,  become  careless,  indifferent,  demoralized, 
gaining  little  profit  to  themselves,  and  becoming  stumbling  blocks  to  others. 

In  the  B  class  of  a  high  school,  for  the  month  of  September,  four  pupils 
had  partial  studies,  and  those  four  held  lowest  rank  in  the  class  of  twenty- 
three  members. 

In  the  C  class  of  the  same  school  eight  pupils  had  partial  studies  \  six 
of  these  stood  among  the  lowest  in  the  class,  while  the  remaining  two  owe 
their  escape,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  they  have  but  recently  been  coaxed 
into  the  partial  list,  and  hence  have  not  had  quite  time  enough  to  become 
demoralized,  though  one  of  them  is  making  rapid  progress  in  that  direction. 

The  above  figures  seem  to  us  significant.  ,They  teach  a  lesson  that 
parents  may  well  learn,  to  make  them  more  thoughtful  and  judicious ;  a 
lesson,  too,  that  teachers  may  well  heed,  to  make  them  more  earnest  and  faith- 
ful in  dissuading  parent  and  pupil  from  what  will  work  only  evil  to  the 
latter. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  that  so  very  large  a  proportion  of  <<partial- 
study"  pupils  are  among  the  lowest  in  their  classes.  But  when  we  think  on 
the  subject  it  is  just  what  should  be  expected.  Lessons  are  assigned  for 
those  taking  full  studies.  The  pupil,  then,  who  takes  only  two  of  three 
studies,  or  three  of  four,  gets  but  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
mental  discipline-received  by  his  classmate  who  takes  all,  and  consequently 
grows  relatively  weaker  every  day,  even  though  he  prepare  these  lessons  as 
faithfully  as  his  classmate.  But  experience  shows  that  he  does  not  do  this. 
For  having  spare  time  on  his  hands  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  putting  off  the 
preparation  of  his  lesson,  till  there  is  not  time  enough  left  to  prepare  it  as  it 
should  be.  Then  the  spare  time  is  generally  spent  in  some  frivolous,  dissi- 
pating amusement,  that  tends  to  unfit  him  for  study  when  he  tries  to  apply 
himself.  The  result  is,  that  in  a  short  time  after  dropping  a  study,  he  pre- 
pares the  remaining  ones  less  carefully  than  when  he  had  the  full  number  ; 
and  the  chances  are  several  to  one  that  in  a  year — often  much  sooner — his 
attention  will  become  so  withdrawn  from  school,  so  distracted  bi  outside 
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influences,  that  he  will  drop  out  of  school  with  halt-completed  education — a 
Yictim  to  undue  tenderness  of  the  parent,  and  too  weak  resistance  of  the 
teacher. 

It  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  school  superintendents  that,  as  a  rule^ 
pupils  who  get  excused  from  part  of  their  class  work,  suffer  in  scholarship 
and  in  their  interest  in  school  from  that  time  forward.  Here  is  certainly 
an  evil  that  calls  for  reform. 

The  notion,  altogether  too  general,  that  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools 
study  too  hard,  is  an  exceedingly  foolish  notion.  There  is  little  foundation 
of  truth  under  it.  Study  is  not  injurious ;  it  is  healthful.  It  is  not  the 
mind  occupied  with  worthy  objects  that  suifers ;  it  is  the  idle  mind  ;  or 
rather,  the  mind  that  is  never  idle,  but  which  when  not  engaged  on  worthy 
objects  must  from  its  nature  be  busy  with  unworthy  ones. 

Thomas  H.  Clark. 
^^  «  ^ 

ERRORS  OF  PRONUNCIATION. 


It  is  possible  that  some  one  who  reads  the  title  of  this  article,  says  the 
New  England  Joumod  of  Education^  may  find  himself  guilty  of  failing  to 
pronounce  the  ci  as  sh  in  shun.  I  find  that  my  lady  friend,  who  is  very 
precise  in  her  language,  will  persist  in  accenting  ^'etiquette"  on  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  last  syllable.  My  good  minister,  who  has  the  greatest  aversion 
to  anything  wrong,  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  mildly  suggested  to  him 
that  "aspirant"  should  be  accented  on  the  penult,  while  my  musical  niece 
mortified  me  the  other  day  by  pronouncing  "finale"  in  two  syllables.  I 
heard  my  geological  friend  explaining  the  "subsidences"  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  he  should  have  accented  the  second  instead  of  the  first  syllable.  The 
same  mistake  happened  the  other  day  to  my  friend,  the  President  of  the  re- 
form society,  who  spoke  of  the  "vagaries"  of  certain  people  by  accenting 
the  first  instead  of  the  second  syllable.  He  also  announced  that  I  would 
deliver  an  "address"  that  evening,  but  I  knew  it  was  not  polite  to  tell  him 
to  accent  the  last  syllable.  My  boy  says  he  left  school  at  "recess,"  accent- 
ing the  first  syllable,  and  he  was  loth  to  believe  that,  whatever  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  it  should  be  accented  on  the  final  syllable.  Then  my  friend, 
Ac  President  of  the  debating  club,  who  is  a  great  student  of  "Cushing's 
Manual,"  tells  us  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  takes  the  "precedence,"  by  ac- 
centing the  first  instead  of  the  second  syllable.  My  other  lady  friend  says 
that  the  she  lives  in  a  house  having  a  "cupelow."  She  should  consult  the 
dictionary  for  that  word.  But  I  will  close  by  remarking  that  my  legal 
friend,  who  is  very  scholarly,  always  accents  "coadjutor"  on  the  second  in- 
stead of  the  third,  where  it  rightly  belongs. 
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IN  SCHOOL-DAYS. 


Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  raffed  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

The  blackberry  vines  are  running. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen, 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 

The  warping  floor,  the  battered  spate, 
The  jack-knife's  carved  initial; 

The  charcoal  frescoes  on  its  wall; 

The  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shown  over  it  at  setting. 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting; 

It  touched  the  golden,  tangled  curls, 
And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving, 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  aU  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled; 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
"^    To  right  and  left,  he  lingered; 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 
The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 

And  heard  the  trembling  of  her  voice, 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"Fm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because" — ^tiie  brown  eyes  lower  fell — 

'* Because,  you  see,  I  love  you!" 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  is  showing — 

Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  fort>'  years  been  growing. 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 

Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss. 
Like  her,  because  they  love  him. 

J.  G.  Whittibr. 
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SCHOOL  MACHINERY. 


A  school  is  not  an  armj.  The  individual  soldier  is  of  little  conse- 
qaence.  He  must  sink  his  individuality  and  become  part  of  a  machine. 
The  machine  is  the  unit.  It  is  efficient  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  it  can  obey  the  will  of  its  leader.  He  must  plan  and  command. 
"Theirs  but  to  do  and  die."  Of  course,  the  'Hhinking  bayonet"  is  the 
more  irresistible.  An  Iliad  in  every  knapsack  has  more  than  poetic  signi- 
ficance     Literal  obedience  is  an  intellectual  process. 

The  invincible  hosts  of  Kaiser  William  were  the  best  commentary 
upon  German  popular  education.  But  the  schools  of  a  monarchy  will  grad- 
uate poor  republicans.     An  Ameriran  school  is  not  an  army. 

There  is  a  charm  in  "the  measured  tread  of  grenadiers."  The  evolu- 
tions of  a  trained  regiment  thrill  the  beholders.  But  the  same  accuracy  of 
step,  the  same  precision  and  uniformity  of  movement  in  a  school  may  but 
belx'ay  its  extreme  inefficiency. 

Here  the  former  conditions  are  reversed.  The  school  is  for  the  children, 
for  every  one  of  them.  Individuality  must  be  encouraged,  not  repressed. 
The  collective  noun  is  here  the  poorest  part  of  speech. 

The  school  is  for  the  children.  The  worth  of  every  exercise  must  be 
brought  to  this  tribunal  for  judgment.  They  are  not  here  to  learn  to 
march  and  counter-march  ;  they  have  sterner  duties  than  those  of  the  parade 
ground.  Their  work  is  with  the  prosaic  multiplication  table,  the  geogra- 
phy, the  grammar,  the  reader. 

Too  many  schools  waste  upon  machinery  enough  time  and  vitality  to 
master  the  troublesome  "R's."  Beginners  are  in  greatest  peril  of  keeping 
their  pupils  under  the  tap  of  a  bell.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  instruct 
W  pupils,  not  to  marshal  them.  Her  energy  should  be  expended  upon 
the  recitation,  and  anything  which  lessens  her  strength  for  that  exercise  so 
far  interferes  with  the  true  work  of  the  schools.  The  graded  school,  with  its 
crowded  rooms  and  immense  building,  seems  to  require  military  discipline. 
The  teacher  taps  the  bell,  and  all  are  expected  to  turn.  Some  thoughtless 
little  fellow  is  a  second  late.  "Position  !"  says  the  teacher  in  an  imperious 
tone,  and  back  to  their  former  positions  go  the  hopefuls^  Another  tap,  and 
twenty  pairs  of  feet  are  in  order  in  the  aisle.  Another,  and  twenty  little 
bodies  stand  erect.  Still  another,  and  twenty  miniature  soldiers  march  with 
stately  tread  to  the  recitation  room  or  bench.  "How  orderly!"  ejaculates 
the  wondering  visitor.  "What  a  waste  of  time,"  sighs  the  thoughtful  critic. 
Imagine  a  preacher  "counting  out"  his  congregation ! 
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If  the  pupils  are  wanted  in  the  recitation  room,  why  not  tell  them  to 
go  there,  and  let  them  learn  the  art  of  passing  promptly  without  the  dog- 
matical "right,"  "left,"  of  the  orderly  sergeant? 

In  some  graded  schools,  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  a  sys- 
tem of  records  is  insisted  upon,  that  occasions  more  weariness  to  the  teach- 
ers in  charge  than  a  full  third  of  their  legitimate  teaching  duties.  Each 
instructor  is  armed  with  class-book  and  pencil,  and  the  little  six-year-olds 
stand  in  mortal  dread  of  a  daily  zero,  or  are  incited  by  the  fond  hope  of  a 
generous  ten.  We  have  no  quarr.el  with  the  daily  class-book  in  the  hi^ 
school,  but  there  is  better  occupation  for  teachers  in  the  lower  grades.  No 
little  time  and  thought  are  needed  to  make  correct  estimates,  and  the  effect 
can  but  be  to  waste  valuable  time,  to  suppress  enthusiasm,  and  to  fritter 
away  the  strength  needed  for  teaching.  Super-add  to  this  the  monthly- 
average  and  you  have  Ossa  on  Pelion. 

In  too  many  graded  schools  there  is  so  much  machinery  connected  with 
the  disciplining  of  slightly  refractory  pupils  that  the  violations  of  the  most 
trivial  rules  require  the  attention  of  the  principal  in  charge.  The  grade 
principals  are  hedged  in  at  every  turn.  They  are  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
red  tape.  A  boy  is  a  trifle  disorderly.  The  exercises  are  abruptly  stopped 
A  note,  written  in  the  most  approved  style,  detailing  John's  offences  all  and 
singular,  is  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  is  sent  into  the  august  presence  of  the 
"superintendent."  Three  or  four  similar  delinquents  are  before  him,  and 
he  enjoys  a  quarter  holiday  for  his  mischief.  The  loss  of  time  is  not  the 
worst  feature  of  such  a  system.  The  teacher  finds  no  play  for  her  individa- 
ality,  and  her  personal  influence,  which  should  constitute  her  chief  excellence, 
is  felt  less  than  that  of  the  occasional  lecturer  to  the  university  class. 

The  self-reporting  epidemic  has  seized  some  localities.  Before  the 
regular  recitation  is  begun,  each  individual  member  of  the  class  is  interro- 
gated as  to  whether  he  knows  his  lesson,  how  much  time  he  has  devoted  to 
its  preparation,  how  many  times  he  has  read  the  reading  lesson,  how  many 
problems  he  has  performed,  etc.,  etc.  Omitting  the  moral  question  involved, 
it  may  occur  to  the  ordinary  mind  that  the  recitation  should  enable  the 
teacher  to  answer  these  questions  herself  and  without  loss  of  precious  time. 
Neither  are  the  pupils  competent  judges  of  whether  they  have  mastered  their 
tasks,  and  any  credits  based  upon  such  reports  must  be,  of  necessity,  very 
untrustworthy. 

But  why  prolong  the  unprofitable  list !  Some  machinery  is  necessary, 
but  it  should  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the  fact,  seemingly  unpalat- 
able to  many,  that  the  success  of  the  school  is  measured  by  the  amount  and 
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(jnality  of  teaching  the  branches  in  the  conrse  of  study,  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. Of  course  rudeness  and  bad  conduct  generally  must  be  prohibited, 
but  that  is  not  accomplished  most  successfully  by  machinery.  Discipline, 
moreover,  becomes  less  difficult  when  the  pupils  have  plenty  of  legitimate 
school-room  work  to  engage  their  attention.  J. 


MORE  FREQUENT  ADMISSIONS. 


Many  of  the  causes  of  the  early  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  our  schools 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  boards,  and  if  any  remedy  is  to  be  ap- 
plied in  these  cases,  it  must  be  sought  for  at  other  hands.  Such  causes  are 
the  straitened  circumstances  of  parents,  ill  health,  removal  from  the  city, 
indifference  of  both  pupils  and  parents,  mental  incapacity  to  do  the  work  of 
the  school,  and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  boys  especially,  to  leave  school 
and  engage  in  business.  But  those  causes  which  are  traceable  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  school  system  itself  are  within  the  legitimate  control  of  the  school 
authorities,  and  for  the  removal  of  such  causes,  so  far  as  possible,  these  au- 
thorities may  justly  be  held  responsible.  One  of  the  most  ^uitful  sources 
of  ih\&  evil  in  our  High  Schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  practice 
of  admitting  to  those  schools  but  once  a  year.  This  works  badly  in  various 
ways.  In  the  first  place  it  causes  the  standard  of  admission  to  be  lowered. 
As  the  pupil  must  either  be  allowed  to  pass  to  the  High  School  upon  his  ex- 
amination, or  be  obliged  to  go  over  again  the  work  of  an  entire  year,  it  is 
bat  natural,  and  perhaps  just,  that  he  should  be  refused  promotion  only  upon 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  failure :  whereas  if  another  opportunity 
awaited  him  in  a  few  months,  the  hardship  of  failure  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  propriety  and  justice  of  insisting  upon  a  higher  standard  of 
admission  would  be  apparent  to  all.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
mnch  larger  proportion  of  those  who  fail  in  their  examinations  drop  out  of 
the  schools  altogether  under  the  system  of  annual  promotions. 

Again,  after  the  class  has  been  admitted,  what  follows  ?  Our  entering 
elasses  number  over  two  hundred  pupils.  Among  these  may  be  found  a 
wide  diversity  of  mental  peculiarities.  Some  are  bright,  quick,  and  ready ; 
others  are  slow  and  plodding,  but  faithful ;  some  are  studious  and  ambitious; 
others  are  idle  and  indifferent.  Now,  that  school  best  fulfills  its  function 
which  is  most  successful  in  giving  to  each  one  of  such  a  mass  of  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  do  for  himself  the  best  possible.  It  may  not  be  practicable 
to  accomplish  this  perfectly,  for  where  any  considerable  number  of  pupils 
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are  bronght  together  into  a  school,  classification  and  organization  are  neo- 
essary  ;  but  no  system  should  be  tolerated  which  needlessly  throws  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  reaching  this  end.  Where  classes  are  formed  but  once  a  year, 
to  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  these  pupils  ?  A 
portion  of  any  class  entering  the  school  could,  without  unreasonable  effort, 
do  even  more  than  the  amount  prescribed  for  the  year's  work  ;  another  por- 
tion would  find  their  energies  sufficiently  taxed  to  complete  the  course  for 
the  year  ;  while  still  another  portion  cannot  do  what  is  required  of  them. 
Hence  the  brighter  pupils  must  be  held  in  check  in  order  that  their  progress 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  average  of  the  class  ;  the  slow  and  plodding  ones, 
who,  with  a  fair  opportunity,  not  unfrequently  turn  out  the  best  in  the  end, 
find  no  such  opportunity  offered  them.  They  are  pushed  beyond  their  powers, 
and  sooner  or  latter  they  drop  out.  The  dull  and  indifferent  are  spurred  to 
their  utmost  in  order  to  make  them  do  what  for  them  is  an  impossibility, 
namely,  keep  pace  with  their  more  favored  and  more  ambitious  classmates. 
But  all  of  them,  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  the  quick  and  the  slow, 
alike,  must  be  taken  over  the  entire  course  for  the  year,  and  all  brought  out 
at  the  same  point  at  the  annual  examination  in  June.  The  result  is  that 
many  of  the  lower  half  of  the  class  discover  before  the  close  of  the  year  that 
they  cannot  complete  the  course,  and  they  withdraw  from  the  school :  raaoy 
hold  on  their  weary  way  through  the  year,  knowing  that  failure  awaits  them 
at  the  end,  and  that  if  they  remain  they  must  pass  over  again  the  same  work 
the  next  year.  They  grow  disheartened  and  careless,  and  from  them  comes 
the  disorderly  and  disorganizing  element  which  famishes  nearly  all  the  cases 
of  discipline  that  arise  in  the  school.  Not  a  few  of  these  pupils  are  from 
poor  families  where  heavy  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  order  to  secure  an 
education  for  the  children,  and  with  them  the  loss  of  time  is  not  a  light  mat- 
ter. Is  such  a  system  necessary,  or  wise,  or  just  ?  Can  any  argument  short 
of  absolute  necessity  justify  its  maintenance  ?  If  the  interval  between  the 
classes  in  our  schools  were  so  small  that  the  brighter  pupils  could  easily  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  class  whenever  it  should  be  found  advisable  to  do  so, 
and  the  slower  and  duller  pupils  could  be  remitted  to  a  lower  class  without 
serious  loss  of  time,  the  whole  difficulty  would  be  removed.  What  the  best 
interests  of  the  school  require  is  that  our  one  large  entering  class  a  year  be 
broken  up  into  three  or  four  entering  classes  admitted  at  as  many  different 
times.  If  this  cannot  yet  be  done,  then  let  classes  be  admitted  semi-annually, 
a  plan  that  is  entirely  feasible,  and  that  would  greatly  relieve  the  iron 
rigidity   of  our  system. 

The  necessity  of  more  frequent  promotions  in  order  to  give  greater  elas- 
ticity to  the  school  systems  of  our  large  cities  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 
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been  widely  and  fully  discussed  by  the  leading  educational  men  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  several  cities  the  plan  has  been  adopted  .with  the  best  results. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Detroit  last 
sammer,  the  Hon.  E.  E.  Whit«,  of  this  State  says  :     ''It  is  believed  by  many 
experienced  superintendents  and  other  intelligent  observers  that  the  univer- 
sal experience  of  graded  schools  condemns  the  prevalent  practice  of  promote 
ing  pupils  but  once  a  year,  with  a  year's  interval  between  the  classes.     This 
wide  Interval  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  needed  reclassification  of 
pupils.     The  more  capable  pupils  cannot  be   transferred  to  a  higher  class 
since  this  obliges  them  to  go  over  the  ground  of  two  years  in  one, — a  task 
saecessfully  performed  by  very  few  pupils — and  the   less  advanced  pupils 
cannot  be  put  back  into  a  lower  class  without  serious  loss  in  time  and  ambi- 
tion, if  they  are  not  withdrawn  from  school.     It  may  be  well  for  a  few  pu- 
pils in  any  system  of  graded  schools  to  spend  an  entire  year  in  reviewing  the 
previous  year's  work,  but  these  exceptional  cases  are  usually  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  hold  pupils  too  long  together.     Large  classes  of  young  pupils 
cannot  be  kept  together  even  tor  one  year  without  serious  loss,  both  to  those 
who  are  held  back  and  to  those  who  arc  unduly  hurried.     What  is  needed 
is  a  system  of  classification  and  promotion  that  shall  provide  for  the  break- 
ing of  classes  at  least  twice  a  year,  with  a  transfer  of  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  their  union  with  the  less  advanced  pupils  of  the  next  higher  class,  and 
also  with  special  transfers  of  bright  pupils  from  class  to  class  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  special  provision  for  pupils  deficient  in  some  branch 
of  study.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  procrustean  system  which  puts 
pupils  in  classes,  reduces  them  to  the  same  capacity,  and  moves  them  regu- 
larly and  evenly  forward,  requires  little  skill  or  trouble  to  run  it,  but  this 
cannot  compensate  for  the  serious  losses  involved.     The  highest  good  of 
pupils  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  secure  a  self-adjusting  mechanism  and 
uniformity  of  results."     The  able  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools, 
who  has  given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  and  has  introduced  the  system  of 
frequent  promotions  into  the  schools  of  that  city,  says :     "Annual  examina- 
tions for  promotions,  and  the  discontinuance  of  promotions  at  other  times  is 
an  extremly  pernicious  system,  and  occasions  early  withdrawal  from  school 
more  than  any  other  cause.     It  is  evident  that  the  farther  advanced  the 
pupil,  the  more  unfavorably   will   it   affect   him ;  and   yet,  in   our  schools 
througbout  the  country,  the  system  is  so  arranged  that  this  procrustean  de- 
vice applies  more  especially  to  the  advanced  pupils.     In  how  many  of  our 
cities  is  there  promotion  to  the  High  School  oftener  than  once  per  year  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  pupils  who  lack  one  per  centum  of  making  the  stand- 
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ard  required  ?  Are  they  not  sent  over  the  work  of  the  highest  grade  of  the 
grammar  schools  again,  and  thus  made  to  occupy  a  year  in  doing  what  they 
might  do  in  one-fourth  of  that  time  ?  And  do  they  not  leave  school  at  this 
crisis  more  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  whole  course  ?  Are  not  our  High 
Schools  arranged  in  grades  or  classes  just  one  year  apart  in  their  work  t 
And  is  all  this  necessary  ?  Not,  certainly,  where  there  are  pupils  enough 
to  make  two  or  more  divisions  of  thirty  pupils  each  ." — E.  W.  Coy*8  report 
to  the  Union  Board  of  Higk  Scfiooh^  Cmcinnati, 


MIND  YOUR  PAUSES. 


<<A  country  schoolmaster,  who  found  it  rather  difficult  to  make  his  pu- 
pils observe  the  difference  in  reading  between  a  comma  and  a  full-point, 
adopted  a  plan  of  his  own,  which,  he  flattered  himself,  would  make  them 
proficients  in  the  art  of  punctuation  ;  thus,  in  reading,  when  they  came  to  a 
comma,  they  were  to  say  tick,  and  read  on  to  a  semicolon,  and  say  ttcky  tick^ 
to  a  colon,  and  say  tick,  tick,  tick,  and  when  a  full  point,  tick,  tick,  tick,  tick. 
Now  it  so  happened  that  the  worthy  Dominie  received  notice  that  the  parish 
minister  was  to  pay  a  visit  of  examination  to  his  school ;  and,  as  he  was  de- 
sirous that  his  pupils  should  show  to  the  best  advantage,  he  gave  them  an 
extra  drill  the  day  before  the  examination.  'Now,'  said  he,  addressing  his 
pupils,  'when  you  read  before  the  minister  to-morrow,  you  may  leave  out 
the  ticks,  though  you  must  think  them  as  you  go  along,  for  the  sake  of  elo- 
cution.' So  far,  so  good.  Next  day  came,  and  with  it  the  minister,  ushered 
into  the  school-room  by  the  Dominie,  who,  with  smiles  and  bows,  hoped  that 
the  training  of  the  scholars  would  meet  his  approval.  Now  it  so  happened 
that  the  first  boy  called  up  by  the  minister  had  been  absent  the  preceding 
day,  and,  in  the  hurry,  the  master  had  forgotten  to  give  him  his  instructions 
how  to  act.  The  minister  asked  the  boy  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  he  pointed  out.  The  boy  complied,  and  in  his  best  accent 
began  to  read  :  'And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying  tick.  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying  tick,  tick,  and  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  them 
tickj  tick,  tick,  tick,^  This  unfortunate  sally,  in  his  own  style,  acted  4ike  a 
shower-bath  on  the  poor  Dominie,  whilst  the  minister  and  his  friends  almost 
died  of  laughter." — Northend. 
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COMPOSITIONS. 


Doubtless  the  design  of  school  compositions  should  be  mainly,  if  not 
eatireljy  the  acquisition  of  correct  forms  of  expression,  and  of  the  correct  use 
of  terms     <«  Writing  Compositions"  does  not  per  se  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the 
pupil's  ideas ;  although,  if  one  includes  compilation  under  the  head  of  com- 
position, the  searching  of  cyclopsedias,  gazetteers,  etc.,  for  information,  un- 
doubtedly broadens  the  pupiPs  mental  vision,  so  far  at  least  as  facts  are 
concerned.     As  indicative  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  very  simple 
waj,  the  writer  herewith  suggests  a  plan  which  he  has  used  with  very  excel- 
lent results.     The  first  exercise  in  written  spelling,  this  term,  comprised  the 
following  words  :     Precisely^  traceable^  combatant,  committee^  buzzing,  there- 
upon, Wednesday,  aborigines,  seraphim,  perceivable,  responsible,  prejudice, 
expansion,  supervetie,  posthumous,  obituary,  herbaceous,  foreclosure,  saturate, 
conciliate,  excursive,  insignia,  artificial,  necessity,  barometer. 

After  the  spelling  exercise  was  finished,  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  first  composition  as  follows :  Each  pupil  was  allowed  to  select  his  own 
sabject  and  was  to  be  subjected,  in  his  further  work,  to  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

1.  The  words  of  the  spelling  lesson  were  to  be  introduced  and  properly 
used. 

2.  They  were  to  be  introduced  in  the  exact  form  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  lesson,  and  also  in  the  same  order. 

At  the  time  appointed  for  the  exercise,  the  compositions  were  publicly 
read  by  the  teacher,  while  the  pupils,  pencil  in  hand,  made  notes  as  the  basis 
of  criticisms  upon  the  several  performances,  which  criticisms  were  in  order 
immediately  after  the  reading  of  each  paper.  In  the  present  list,  it  was 
found  that  the  words  expansion,  supervene,  herbaceffus,  foreclosure,  and  m- 
s^ia,  perhaps,  occasioned  the  most  difiiculty.  If  it  is  deemed  by  any 
reader  that  the  task  here  indicated  is  too  trivial  for  school-work,  let  him 
write  half  a  dozen  different  sentences  on  different  topics  in  which  these  words 
shall  occur  in  regular  sequence,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  good  usage, 
and  the  time  required  shall  be  the  test  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
Only  by  the  construction  of  sentences,  can  the  pupil  communicate  his  idea 
of  the  use  of  words.  When  my  Latin  purist  uses  supervene  as  synonymous 
with  overcome,  he  evinces  more  study  than  thought,  more  use  of  dictionary 
than  general  reading.  One  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  this  exercise  is 
that  the  better  class  of  scholars  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
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they  are  not  to  depend  implicitly  upon  either  dictionary  or  etymology  for 
information  as  to  the  proper  and  accepted  use  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  bat 
that,  after  familiarizing  themselves  with  both  etymon  and  dictionary,  they 
are  then  rather  to  draw  upon  the  stores  of  their  own  minds,  enriched,  as 
they  should  be,  by  constant  reading  of  the  writers  of  our  present  English. 

The  first  composition  read,  and  taken  at  random  from  the  entire  num- 
ber, is  herewith  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster.  The  pres- 
ence of  some  errors  is  only  indicative  of  the  fact  that  no  pruning  or  altera- 
tion has  been  attempted,  as,  in  truth,  the  original  manuscript  goes  to  the 
editor.  0.  S.  W. 

Chicago,  May,  1876. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PRAIRIE  RONDE. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  date  precisely  the  advent  of  the  earliest 
settler  of  Kalamazoo  County.  In  all  the  early  history  of  that  county,  the  fact  is 
easily  traceable  that  the  white  man  and  the  Indian  were  each  a  combatant  for  the 
occupancy  of  the  soil. 

As  step  by  step  the  white  man  had  encroached  upon  the  huntings  ffrounds  of 
the  red  man,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Doth  red  men  and  white,  by 
which  the  creat  Michigan  reserve  was  a^judeed  to  the  Indians.  There  was  there- 
fore a  great  buzzing  of  discontent  among  the  Indians  when  the  emigrants  from  New 
England  began  to  look  with  longing  eyies  upon  the  rich  fields  of  Prairie  Ronde. 

Thereupon,  on  a  certain  Wednesday^  the  Pottawattamies,  who  were  tiie 
Aborigines  of  that  (^strict,  assembled  together  and  made  their  Sagamore  solemnly 
pledge  himself  never  to  part  with  those  lands.  Without  pretending  that  the  say- 
age  red  men  are  either  seraphim  or  cherubim  or  even  angels  of  vurtue,  a  certain 
confidence  in  their  Sagamores  is  already  perceivable  in  their  history.  The  white 
man's  own  treachery  is  in  a  good  degree  responsible  for  the  ejas^ng  prejudice  on  the 
subject  of  the  Indian's  utter  lack  of  truth. 

The  natural  expansion  of  trade  in  the  western  settlements  supervened  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  tiie  beautiful  prairie  land  to  ur^  the  settlers  to  a  breach  of  the 
pledge  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  It  is  to  the  misfortune  of  savage  tribes  that  their 
histories  are  necessarily  posthumous  histories,  their  obituary  written  by  their  con- 
querors. The  roses  and  the  strawberries  nature  scattered  so  bountifully  over  those 
herbaceous  fields  served  but  as  the  incentive  to  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  held 
by  the  hand  of  the  avaricious  white  man. 

The  white  men  invite  poor  Sagamore  Sogamaw  to  feast,  saturate  him  with  fire 
water,  and  with  friendly  and  flattering  words  conciliate  him  till  he  signs  away  his 
broad  hunting  grounds.  Then  the  poor  banished  tribes  begin  again  theHi  excursive 
westward  way;  but  not  tiU,  as  punishment  for  his  treachery,  they  had  draped  Sag- 
amore Sogamaw  in  the  sad  insignia  of  death. 

The  red  men  own  those  fields  no  more,  but  an  artificial  society,  which  makas 
luxury  a  necessity,  has  succeeded;  a  society  not  regulated  by  the  eternal  principle* 
of  truth  and  justice,  but  by  the  changeable  barometer  of  public  opinion. 
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SOME  HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  TfeACHERS. 


A  few  yean  aso,  when  that  pioneer  worker  of  Sonthem  Illinois,  "Father"  Roots,  was 
county  superintenoent,  he  was  accustomed  to  address  an  occasional  letter  to  his  teachers 
throngh  the  papers  of  his  coanty.    We  copy  a  portion  of  one  of  these  articles.— (Bditor.) 

Every  child  npoQ  his  entrance  into  school  shonld  be  furnished  with 
slate  and  pencil,  and  should  use  them  a  large  share  of  the  time.  A  draw- 
ing-slate is  very  useful,  and  ev«ry  parent  to  whom  fifty  cents  is  not  a  heavy 
tax,  would  do  well  to  supply  his  child  with  a  writing  and  drawing  slate. 
They  are  prepared  especially  for  children  and  are  of  great  benefit ;  but 
most  children  get  along  satisfactorily  with  a  fifteen-cent  slate. 

The  ^<word  method"  of  teaching  reading  is  adopted  in  all  schools  where 
teachers  have  been  well  trained  to  their  work. 

First,  the  child  learns  the  name  of  the  word,  and  is  trained  in  express- 
ing its  meaning.  Second,  he  learns  the  separate  sounds  that  he  utters  in 
speaking  the  word,  and  becomes  able  to  spell  the  words  phonetically.  At 
some  subsequent  time  he  learns  the  names  of  the  letters.  Every  new  word 
that  he  learns  to  know  by  sight  he  should  put  upon  his  slate.  A  child  should 
never  read  or  spell  a  word  and  leave  the  sentence  containing  it  until  he  un- 
derstands its  meaning,  and  can  put  it  into  another  sentence  orally. 

Primary  cards  are  very  important.  No  teacher  can  get  her  class  along 
more  than  half  as  fast  without  as  with  them. 

The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  demands  variety  in  its  diet.  Instruction 
in  arithmetic  should  begin  with  the  commencement  of  the  child's  school  life. 
By  the  time  he  has  finished  the  First  Reader,  he  should  be  able  to  add  any 
two  numbers  less  than  ten,  to  subtract  the  less  from  the  greater,  and  to  find 
the  product  of  any  two  numbers  less  than  six,  and  divide  that  product  by 
either  of  its  factors.  They  should  be  able  to  do  this  orally,  and  upon  their 
slates.  While  it  is  well  to  do  some  oral  spelling,  most  of  it  should  be  done 
upon  the  slates. 

The  answer  to  every  question  should  be  a  complete  proposition.  In 
reciting  geography,  whenever  a  pupil  gives  the  name  of  a  place,  he  should 
show  its  location  upon  the  map.  Most  of  the  schools  are  supplied  with  out- 
line maps.  Where  they  are  not  found,  the  districts  will  readily  supply 
them  if  the  teacher  realized,  and  properly  represented,  the  necessity  of  having 
them.  For  eleven  dollars,  and  perhaps  less,  can  be  had  a  set  of  outline 
maps,  of  primary  charts,  and  a  numerical  frame,  all  of  which  every  district 
should  have.  When  the  pupils  have  finished  the  First  Reader,  they  should 
be  able  to  give  names  of  twenty  states,  show  location  on  the  map,  and  tell 
direction  from  Illinois. 
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When  I  visit  your  schools,  I  shall  take  a  memorandum  of  the  follow- 
ing: Number  of  pupils  that  have  dictionaries:  number  that  can  write 
legibly ;  number  that  can  write  a  letter  in  proper  form  ;  number  that  have 
the  arithmetic  and  geography  up  to  the  above  standard  with  their  reading  ; 
the  number  that  can  give  the  substance,  in  their  own  words,  of  each  para- 
graph read  by  them. 


REFORMED  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  HISTORY. 


Babnes,  the  schoolmaster  in  a  suburban  town,  read  in  the  Educational 
Manthlt/  that  boys  could  be  taught  history  better  than  in  any  other  way  by 
letting  each  boy  in  the  class  represent  some  historical  character,  and  relate 
the  acts  of  that  character  as  if  he  had  done  them  himself.  This  struck 
Barnes  as  a  mighty  good  idea,  and  he  resolved  to  try  it  on.  The  school  had 
then  progressed  so  far  in  its  study  of  the  history  of  Rome  as  the  Punic  wars, 
and  Mr.  Barnes  immediately  divided  the  boys  into  two  parties,  one  Romans 
and  the  other  Carthagenians,  and  certain  of  the  boys  were  named  after  the 
leaders  upon  both  sides.  All  the  boys  thought  it  was  a  big  thing,  and 
Barnes  noticed  that  they  were  so  anxious  to  get  to  the  history  lesson  that 
they  could  hardly  say  their  other  lessons  properly. 

When  the  time  came,  Barnes  ranged  the  Romans  upon  one  side  of  the 
room  and  the  Carthagenians  on  the  other.  The  recitation  was  very  spirited, 
each  party  telling  about  it«  deeds  with  extraordinary  unction.  After  a 
while  Barnes  asked  a  Roman  to  describe  the  battle  of  Cannae,  whereup- 
on the  Romans  heaved  their  copies  of  '^Wayland's  Moral  Science"  at  the 
enemy.  Then  the  Carthagenians  made  a  battering-ram  out  of  a  bench  and 
jammed  it  among  the  Romans,  who  retaliated  with  a  volley  of  books,  slates 
and  chewed  paper  balls.  Barnes  concluded  that  the  battle  of  Cannse  had 
been  sufficiently  illustrated,  and  he  tried  to  stop  it ;  but  the  warriors  con- 
sidered it  too  good  a  thing  to  let  drop,  and  accordingly  the  Carthagenians 
sailed  over  to  the  Romans  with  another  battering-ram,  and  thumped  a 
couple  of  them  in  the  stomach. 

Then  the  Romans  turned  in,  and  the  fight  became  general.  A  Cartha- 
genian  would  grasp  a  Roman  by  the  hair,  and  hustle  him  around  over  the 
desks  in  a  manner  that  was  simply  frightful  to  behold,  and  a  Roman  would 
give  a  fiendish  whoop  and  knock  a  Carthagenian  over  the  head  with  Green- 
leaf's  arithmetic.  Hannibal  got  the  head  of  SciPio  Africanus  under 
his  arm.  and  SciPio,  in  his  efforts  to  break  away,  stumbled,  and  the  two 
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generals  fell,  and  had  a  rough-and-tumble  fight  under  the  blackboard. 
Caius  Gracchus  tackled  Hamilcar  with  a  ruler,  and  the  latter,  in  his 
struggles  to  get  loose,  fell  against  the  stove  and  knocked  down  about  thirty 
feet  of  stove-pipe.  Thereupon  the  Romans  made  a  grand  rally,  and  in  five 
minutes  they  ran  the  entire  Carthaginian  army  out  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
Barnes  along  with  it,  and  then  they  locked  the  door  and  began  to  bunt  up  the 
apples  and  lunch  in  the  desks  of  the  enemy. 

After  consuming  the  supplies,  they  went  to  the  windows  and  made  dis- 
agreeable remarks  to  the  Carthaginians  who  were  standing  in  the  yard,  and 
dared  old  Barnes  to  bring  the  foe  once  more  into  battle  array.  Then 
Barnes  went  for  a  policeman,  and  when  he  knocked  at  the  door  it  was 
opened,  and  all  the  Romans  were  found  busy  studying  their  lessons.  When 
Barnes  came  in  with  the  defeated  troops,  he  went  for  SciPio  Africanus, 
and,  pulling  him  out  of  his  seat  by  the  ear,  he  thrashed  that  great  military 
genius  with  a  rattan  until  SciPio  began  to  cry,  whereupon  Barnes  dropped 
liinj  and  began  to  paddle  Caius  Gracchus.  Then  things  settled  down  in 
the  old  way,  and  next  morning  Barnes  announced  that  history  in  the  future 
would  be  studied  as  it  always  had  been  ;  and  he  wrote  a  note  to  the  Edw 
catiancU  Monthly  to  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  man  who  suggested  the  new 
system  ought  to  be  led  out  and  shot.  The  boys  do  not  now  take  as  much 
interest  in  Roman  history  as  they  did  on  that  day.  —Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  OF 
BOONE  COUNTY. 


fourth    grade 6   TO    8   YEARS,  ORDINARILY. 

Reading. — First  Reader.  Teach,  first,  words,  then  sounds,  and  finally 
letters.     Sounds  of  five  long  vowels  with  marks. 

Writing. — Teach  pupils  to  write  and  print,  on  slates,  their  own  names 
and  all  words  learned.     Drawing,  lines  and  angles. 

Spelling. — Spell  orally  and  by  sound  all  words  read. 

Arithmetic. — Count,  read  and  write  to  1,000.  Roman  numerals  to  C. 
Add  mentally,  and  on  slate,  single  columns  to  100.  Addition  and  subtract- 
ion tables. 

Language. — Correct  errors  in  talking.  Formation  of  full  sentences, 
oral  or  vrritten.  Talks  on  common  objects,  form,  color,  size.  Name  visible 
parts  of  the  human  body. 

Object. — Lessons  upon  leaves,  flowers,  domestic  animals,  clouds,  etc. 

THIRD  GRADE— 8  TO  10  YEARS. 

Reading. — Second  Reader.  Do  not  leave  a  sentence  until  well  read. 
Give  short  lessons.  Talk  about  the  subject  until  pupils  comprehend  the 
thought  expressed. 
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Writing. — Write  reading  lessons ;  also  spelling,  language  and.  object 
lessons.     Analysis  of  small  letters. 

SpeUiwj. — Oral  and  written  ;  all  words  read.     Use  Speller. 

Arithmetic. — Read  and  write  numbers  to  1,000,000.  Roman  Numer- 
als completed.  Mental  and  written  work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplic- 
ation.     Have  good  analysis  ]  quick  and  correct  work ;  tables  written  and 

oral. 

Language, — Require  correct  expressions  in  recitation  and  conversation. 
Have  exercises  in  letter- writing. 

Stories, — Descriptions  of  objects  and  events. 

Geographjj, — Oral.     Draw  school-house,  township,  county  and  state. 

Object, — Three  kingdoms  of  nature  ;  growth  and  use  of  fruits  ;  birds, 
and  uses  of  animals. 

Laws  of  Health. 

SECOND   GRADE — 10   TO    12   TEARS. 

Reading. — Third  and  Fourth  Readers.  Secure  good  expression.  Assign 
advance  and  review  lessons.  Pupils  use  dictionary  for  definitions  and  pro- 
nunciation.    Avoid  drawling  and  monotonous  tones. 

Writing, — Use  copy-books.     Continue  to  write  lessons  on  slates. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written — all  words,  in  all  studies,  likely  to  be  mis- 
spelled.    Frequent  drill. 

Arithmetic — All  fundamental  rules.  U.  S.  money;  1.  c.  m.  and  g.  o. 
d. ;  common  fractions  ;  mental  arithmetic. 

Grammar. — Analysis  of  sentence.  Define  subject  and  predicate. 
Point  out  elements  and  parts  of  speech.     Correct  errors  in  speech. 

Geography. — Boundaries  of  the  continents.  Locate  political  divisions 
of  N.  A.  and  U,  S.  MountAins  and  river  systems.  Draw  states;  locate 
two  important  cities  for  each,  and  name  productions. 

Nat.  Science  and  Physiology. — Oral  and  written  work.  Laws  of  health. 
Constant  review. 

FIRST   GRADE — 12   TO    14   YEARS. 

ReadiTuj. — Complete  Fourth  Reader.  Fifth.  Use  dictionary  j  define 
words  and  make  sentences.     Elocutionary  drill. 

Writing. — Use  copy-book. 

Spelling. — Oral  and  written.     Use  text-book. 

Arithmetic. — Practical  and  mental.  Give  many  examples  from  dififer- 
ent  text-books  for  application  of  principles.     Require  practical  work. 

Grammar. — Verbs.  Parsing.  Much  composition  work.  Business 
forms. 

Geography, — Completed.  Review  often.  History  U.  S.  discoveries  ; 
settlements,  wars,  administrations,  etc. 

Laws  of  Health, — Natural  Sciences  continued. 
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TIME.         MIN. 

10 


9  to  ».1U 
9.10  to  9.80 
9.80  to  9.50 
9.50  to  10.10 
10.10  to  10.80 


10.46  to  11.00 
11.00  to  11.15 
11.15  to  11.80 
11.80  to  11.45 
11.46  to  12.00 


GRADE.  I     RECITATIONS. 

Opbning   Exercises 


80 
80 
8) 
80 


I 
10.30  to  10.45  !     16 


15 
16 
15 
15 
15 


Rbadimo  . 


STUDIES. 


GSOORAPBY. . 


\  Gbogbapmt  or 
\     History 


Rbcbss. 


]?; 


I  1— n 

14-1. 
(8-^ 


3 -Writing  Advance  Reading  Lcuson. 
8-Qeoirraphy. 

Geography  or  History, 
j  4 -Printing. 

Rbading '<  8— Geography. 

I  ( 1  — Geography  or  History, 
j  4— Numbers. 
■<  3— Numbers. 

1 1— Map-Drawing  in  Geog.  or  History. 
Numbers. 
Numbers. 
Map-Drawing. 


Numbers  . 

NUXBBBfl  . 


\  Reading  &  Oral 
\     Qraxkar 


.  Grammar  . 


MiSCELLANBOUB 

Writing 
Drawing 
Spelling 


i  8— Numbers. 

\  8— Advance  Reading,  using  Dictionary. 

( 1— Grammar. 

i  4— Drawing.  [Lesson. 

8- Grammar   from   Advance    Reading 
1— Grammar. 

!4-  Reading  Review  Lesson. 
8— Drawing. 
1— Grammar. 
(4— Writing  Advance  Review  Lesson. 
1 8— Reading  Revised  Lesson. 
(  a— Arithmetic. 


AFTERNOON    PROGRAMME. 


xiaih. 

5 

1.00  to  1.05 

1.05  to  1.85 

80 

1.85  to  1.45 

80 

1.45  to  8.06 

80 

8.05  to  8.85 

80 

t.85  to  8.40 

16 

8.40  to  8  65 

15 

8.55  to  8.10 

16 

ai0to8.85 

16 

8.35  to  8.46 

80 

a45to4.00 

16 

MIN.     GRADE. 


RECITATIONS. 
Singing. 


Reading.  . 


Reading  . 


Arithmbtic 


Arithmetic.  . 


STUDIES. 


ii-- 

1-^ 


3- Writing  Advance  Reading  Lesson. 
"    Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 
4— Numbers. 

Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

!  4— Review  Spelling. 
8— Numbers. 
1 -Arithmetic. 
(  4-  Writing  Spelling  Lesson. 
-',  8— Language. 
( 8— Dictionary  Words  and  Spelling. 


Recess, 
'spelling  &  Object. 


Language  &  Spell'g 


Reading  &  Spbll'g 


Rbading  . 


!  8— Writing,  Spelling. 
8— Reading  Review  Lesson. 
1    Natural  Sciences  and  Physiology. 
4— Draw  ing. 

Writing  Advance  Reading  Lesson. 

Reading  Review  Lesson. 
4- Reading  Review  Lesson. 
3— Drawing. 

1— Reading  Advance  Lesson. 
'    Writing  Advance  Reading  Lesson. 

Reading  Review  Lesson.       [iology. 

Assigned  work  in  Science  and  Phys- 
1— Phyeiolocry. 
8-Natural  Science. 
8-0bjcct8,  Maps,  etc. 
4— Globes,  Music,  etc. 


I  4-1 
\%-^ 
ll-] 
(4-B 

<3-r 

i\-h 
(4-\' 
-^3-B 
18-^ 
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HINTS. 

Review  often.  Be  thorough.  Answer  no  questions  from  the  school  dur- 
ing recitation.  Pronounce  words  when  you  assign  spelling-lessons  to  young 
pupils.  Have  order  and  system  in  all  Use  signals  in  calling  and  dismiss- 
ing classes.  Talk  little.  Be  energetic.  Teach  pupils  to  think  Venti- 
late the  school-room  and  make  it  pleasant.     Do  not  lose  self-control. 


Every  teacher  should  have  a  programme  of  daily  exercises,  and  in  order 
to  assist  in  the  most  difficult  task,  that  of  arranging  daily  work,  I  send  you 
this  sample  programme. 

From  9.10  to  9.30,  while  the  fourth  grade  is  reading,  the  third  grade  are 
writing  their  reading  lesson,  second  grade  are  studying  Geography,  and  first 
grade,  studying  Geography  or  History.  M.  E.  Craby,  Co.  Supt. 


DIPLOMAS. 


We  have  just  passed  through  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  diploma 
crop  is  harvested.  Some  affect  to  despise  this  fruit,  but  in  many  cases 
these  persons  are  like  Reynard  at  the  time  he  concluded  that  the  grapes 
were  sour.  Students  generally  have  always  prized  these  testimonials  ;  and 
they  ought  to  do  so ;  for,  if  they  are  fairly  won,  they  have  to  the  student  of 
our  day  something  of  the  same  significance  that  the  laurel-wreath  had  to 
the  victor  in  the  Grecian  games  :  they  signify  laudable  effort,  crowned  with 
success.  A  larger  field  is  devoted  to  the  product  of  the  diploma  crop  year 
by  year,  for  our  public  High  Schools  and  Academies,  in  addition  to  our 
OoUeges  and  Seminaries,  are  more  and  more  adopting  the  practice  of  regu- 
lar graduation  ceremonies  and  the  bestowing  of  diplomas  This  seems  to 
be  well  enough,  if  only  these  ceremonies  signify  the  actual  mastery  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  literary  and  scientific  work.  But  I  feel  like  throw- 
ing out  a  few  suggestions  in  respect  to  these  occasions, — suggestions  con- 
cerning possibilities  for  improvement.  Of  course,  mere  suggestions  will  be 
sufficient  to  effect  reform  here,  as  elsewhere. 

Why  can  we  not  have  some  better  name  for  these  occasions,  than  that 
absurd  word  Commencement  f  When  this  name  was  first  given  in  our  old 
Colleges,  there  was  some  reason  for  it ;  but  I  do  not  understand  that  any 
reason  exists  now,  even  in  those  Colleges.  Why  not  say  Graduation^ 
Even  "Ending"  would  be  better  than  "Commencement.  " 
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Why  must  all  the  candidates  wear  a  "regulation"  dress  ?  Would  not 
a  class  look  better  if  there  were  more  variety  '^  Besides,  the  cost  of  the 
prescribed  dress,  if  expensive,  as  it  often  is,  is  a  very  grave  affair  to  a  poor 
student.  Why  not  in  this  Centennial  year  of  reforms,  reform  this  foolish- 
ness altogether  ? 

Cannot  some  better  way  of  approving  the  efforts  of  the  speakers  be  de" 
vised  than  by  throwing  great  bunches  of  flowers  at  them,  thereby  endanger- 
ing the  bonnets  of  the  audience,  and  covering  the  platform  with  dehins  ? 
Besides,  this  custom  imposes  on  some  one  the  very  undignified  task  of  col- 
lecting the  offerings  from  the  floor.  If  bouquets  are  to  be  given,  why  not  let 
ushers  pass  through  the  audience  and  collect  them  ? 

Why  cannot  the  candidates  be  led  to  take  some  living  topic  and  to  treat 
it  in  their  own  way,  without  "reading  up"  on  the  subject  and  trying  to  dis- 
play vast  learning  ?  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  Aristotle,  Galileo,  Newton 
and  the  Pilgrims  must  have  a  very  uneasy  time,  if  they  know  how  persist- 
ently they  are  ^'trotted  out,"  on  these  occasions.  The  applause  which  greets 
every  one  who  departs  from  the  beaten  track  with  any  show  of  success,  ought 
to  encourage  more  to  try  the  experiment. 

Why  cannot  the  youthful  speakers  be  trained  to  a  clear,  distinct,  in- 
telligent expression  of  what  they  have  to  say,  without  so  much  attempt  at 
studied  oratory  ^  Attempts  at  elocutionary  flights,  accompanied  with  studied 
gesture,  unless  very  well  executed,  are  like  attempts  at  ornamental  flourishes 
with  a  pen,  when  made  by  a  bungler. 

Once  more,  is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  good  time  coming,  partici- 
pation in  these  closing  exercises  shall  be  a  certain  indication  that  the  par- 
ticipant has  thoroughly,  honestly  and  completely  performed  the  entire  amount 
of  work  laid  down  in  the  prescribed  curriculum  of  studies?  A  cheap  diplo- 
ma must  be  very  like  a  cheap  piece  of  jewelry,  or  a  cheap  watch. 

An  Old  Boy. 


In  many  towns  the  people  are  very  restive  under  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation.  In  such  case,  the  school  is  apt  to  be  the  scapegoat  upon  which  the 
sins  are  visited.  In  three  or  four  towns  that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
the  regular  order  is  to  be  broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  saving  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars.  Old  and  successful  teachers,  in  whom  the  people  have 
entire  confidence,  are  to  be  removed  to  save  thirty  cents  per  capita  on  the 
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yearly  tuition.  The  schools  are  to  be  remanded  to  the  realm  of  experiment 
by  patting  at  their  heads  beginners  or  inefficients.  Is  this  economy?  Many 
towns  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants  now  have  schools  that  are  equal  in 
efficiency  to  those  of  the  best  cities.  Destroy  or  impair  their  value  and  you 
have  killed  the  only  thing  of  which  the  village  could  justly  be  proud.  Two 
hundred  dollars  represents,  in  many  cases,  the  net  profits  of  the  year's  work, 
for  the  teacher.  With  him  it  is  every  thing ;  with  the  town  it  is  next  to  noth- 
ing. Directors  should  proceed  with  extreme  caution  when  they  propose  to 
make  radical  changes  in  the  management  of  their  schools. 

The  city  of  Jacksonville  has  been  considerably  exercised,  of  late,  over 
an  attempt  to  destroy  its  high  school.  The  old  arguments  are  recited,  and, 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  conclusive.  One  writer,  with  what  Mr.  Ward 
would  carefrflly  label  "sarcasm,"  says :  "Yes,  teach  the  young  ladies  to 
play  the  piano  ;  that  is  a  desirable  accomplishment.  Teach  them  millinery  : 
that  will  help  the  community,"  etc  ,  etc.  This  argument,  if  followed  to  its 
conclusion,  would  destroy  public  schools  of  all  grades,  and  it  is  usually  ad- 
vanced by  those  who  are  at  heart  the  enemies  of  the  public  school. 

At  last  accounts  the  high-school  party  were  triumphant,  as  might  be 
expected,  and  the  schools  go  on  as  heretofore,  with  no  material  change  in 
their  condition. 


Again  the  summer  days  are  upon  us,  and  the  district  school  register 
shows  that  the  little  folks  are  in  almost  exclusive  possession  of  the  premises. 
In  many  localities,  the  teaching  work  has  been  remanded  to  those  who  arc 
making  their  maiden  effort  Their  ideas  of  instructing  have  been  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  what  they  have  observed  in  their  own  teachers,  and 
are,  consequently,  crude  and  indefinite.  The  Schoolmaster  would  sug- 
gest a  thing  or  two  to  such  of  them  as  may  be  readers  of  its  pages. 

There  is  danger -that  such  may  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  depends  upon  the  amount  of  genuine,  sterling  work  that  they 
perform.  They  do  not  catch  culture  as  they  do  the  measles, — ^by  a  slight  ex- 
posure. A  couple  of  ten-minute  exercises  morning  and  afternoon,  and  a 
nap  between  times,  will  not  achieve  results  of  which  parents  may  be  proud. 
Many  of  these  schools  will  be  small.  The  average  attendance  will  not  ex- 
ceed twenty,  and  there  are  five  or  six  good  hours  in  every  day  for  this  score 
of  little  people  to  recite,  play  and  study.  Remember  that  no  way  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  has  been  found  to  be  half  so  effective  as  to  keep  them 
at  it  just  as  much  as  possible. 

You  have  heard  and  read  much,  perhaps,  of  the  "word  method."     You 
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do  not  Know  the  principles  involved  and  cannot  trust  yourselves  to  experi- 
ment. Then  remember  that  you  can,  at  least,  make  your  pupils  repeat  their 
tasks  again  and  again,  and  yet  again,  atoning  for  your  lack  of  deftness  by 
constant  repetition.  Much  can  be  done  by  "main  strength  and  awkward- 
Deds '  Keep  the  children  busy  If  they  can  recite  a  dozen  times  a  day,  by 
all  means  have  them  do  it  If  they  grow  dull  and  sleepy  between  times, 
8end  them  to  the  play-ground.  Be  sure  that  at  least  one  person  in  the  room 
is  wide-awake  and  active.  You  are  to  receive  a  consideration  for  your  ser- 
vices. Be  sure  that  the  results  are  such  that  the  community  shall  not  con- 
sider the  money  wasted.  The  little  eyes  are  strangers  to  the  printed  words. 
Make  them  see  them  so  frequently  that  they  can't  forget  them.  The  arith- 
metical tables  are  to  be  learned.  They  must  say  them  a  hundred  times, 
not  five  or  six.  Review  constantly.  Learning  is  much  like  making  money. 
The  start  is  the  most  difficult.  When  the  snow  ball  is  small  it  gathers 
slowly.     Make  sure  of  a  few  things 

He  is  the  best  district-school  teacher,  other  things  being  equal,  who  can 
make  the  children  most  proficient  in  the  rudiments  in  the  shortest  time.  If 
anybody  must  be  neglected  let  it  be  the  older  ones. 

We  have  said  these  common-place  things  because,  from  familiarity  with 
oar  summer  schools,  we  have  found  many  of  them  next  to  worthless  from  the 
neglect  to  do  the  very  things  suggested  above.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  single 
sentence,  we  would  say,  ''keep  things  humming." 


What  effect  does  teaching  produce  upon  the  teacher  ?  He  deals  with 
persons  far  below  him  in  maturity,  scholarship  and  intellectual  power.  The 
greatest  disparity,  of  course,  is  found  in  the  primary  room.  Here,  then,  we 
should  seek  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  profession. 

In  too  many  instances  the  teacher  is  found  to  acquire  an  unnaturalness 
— an  affected  manner.  She  accepts  as  axiomatic  the  statement  that  she 
must  make  the  children  love  her,  so  she  attunes  her  voice  to  sympathetic 
inflections,  and  schools  herself  to  an  indescribable  gushiness  of  manner.  The 
children  are  treated  like  hot-house  plants  of  the  most  tender  variety.  Is  it 
strange  that  she  should  carry  into  society  a  suspicious  sweetness  of  style  ? 
Her  laugh  is  perfunctory ;  it  savors  of  gentle  encouragement  to  the  wits  of 
her  circle.  When  this  stage  of  development  has  been  reached,  the  patient 
should  at  once  resign  and  submit  herself  to  hygienic  treatment  before  it  is 
everlastingly  too  late.  This  condition  indicates  a  lack  of  general  culture, 
and  a  shallowness  of  character.  The  primary  teacher  has  sore  need  of  the 
best  that  books  and  society  can  give.     Her  manner  should  be  simplicity  and 
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naturalness  personified.  The  best  primary  teacher  we  ever  knew  was  a. 
large-hearted,  large-brained  woman,  whose  sympathy  for  children  was  a» 
natural  as  her  breath.  She  was  an  inspiration  to  old  and  young  that  came- 
within  the  charm  of  her  presence.  The  vapid  nothings,  the  silly  baby-talk 
of  too  many  homes  and  schools  found  no  place  within  the  walls  of  her  room. 
Everything  was  healthful  and  natural.  The  boys  became  manly,  and  the 
girls  womanly,  under  her  gracious  teaching.  She  passed  out  of  this  earth- 
life  years  ago,  but  who  can  measure  the  effect  of  her  work  %  She  approached 
the  ideal  in  her  profession,  and  the  secret  of  her  success  seemed  to  be  her  gen- 
uineness. We  argue,  that,  to  the  teacher  of  generous  culture,  of  native  fit- 
ness for  her  work,  and  of  unaffected  simplicity,  no  evil  results  will  follow  here 
more  than  in  other  professions. 

The  effect  of  the  teacher's  work  upon  himself  will  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  disposition  he  makes  of  his  time  out  of  school  hours.  If 
he  attempt  nothing  more  than  school  recitations  demand,  he  will  probably 
become  dogmatical  and  bigoted,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  constantly  ex- 
ploring some,  to  him,  new  field  of  study,  he  will  find  enough  to  keep  him 
from  an  excess  of  pride  over  his  attainments,  and  will  be  better  able  to  sym- 
pathize with  his  pupils  in  their  work.  He  can  more  readily  put  himself  into 
their  place. 

The  teacher  should  mingle  familiarly  with  the  people  by  whom  he  is 
surrounded.  He  will  often  find  in  his  community  those  who  »are  far  his 
superiors  iti  endowments,  natural  and  acquired.  He  needs  the  stimulus 
that  will  come  from  such  association.  He  will  find  himself  among  persons 
of  less  technical  book-knowledge,  but  of  more  skill  in  their  particular  busi- 
ness than  he  possesses  in  his.  He  can  learn  useful  lessons  of  all,  and  noth- 
ing can  he  learn  that  will  make  him  more  a  man  but  will  also  make  him  more 
a  teacher. 


The  Centennial  is  in  full  blast.  The  streets  of  the  Quaker  City  are 
thronged  with  inhabitants  of  the  four  corners  of  the  earth.  Brother  Jona- 
than is  in  his  glory.  If  current  reports  may  be  relied  upon,  the  exhibition 
is  an  unqualified  success. 

The  teachers  are  of  course  anxious  to  learn  how  the  Illinois  Educational 

Department  compares  with  that  of  other  States.     We  are  permitted  to  make 

the  following  extracts  from  a  private  letter  written  by  S.   H.  White,  the 

superintendent  of  our  exhibit : 

In  its  character  the  exhibit  is  creditable  to  the  teacljers  of  the  State.  As  a 
presentation  of  work  actually  done  by  pupils  and  students,  it  is  not  surpassed  in  ite 
completeness  and  excellence  when  taken  as  a  whole.    In  a  single  feature,  others  are 
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superior,  as  Massachusetts  in  art..  No  state  has,  by  any  means,  so  good  an  exhibit  of 
its  higher  educational  work  as  is  made  by  our  Industrial  University,  and  I  think  that 
the  work  of  the  ungraded  schools  of  the  country  districts  is  not  represented  by  any 
80  fully  as  by  several  of  our  county  superintendents.  Pennsylvania,  in  a  building 
of  her  own,  makes  the  best  exposition  of  the  American  idea  uf  education.  With  the 
advantage  of  being  at  home,  she  has  been  able  to  add  to  the  results  wrought  out 
in  the  school  room  whatever  else  by  way  of  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  would  illus- 
strat«  the  condition  of  the  educational  work  in  this  country.  Her  plan  .is  compre- 
hensive. It  includes  about  every  educational  feature  found  in  her  borders.  Her 
charitable  institutions,  including  her  deaf  and  dumb  a«»ylum,  school  for  the  blind,, 
orphans'  schools,  her  colleges,  her  normal  schools  and  public  schools  of  all  grades, 
are  all  marshalled  into  a  systematic  ordtT,  so  that,  in  passing  through  the  walk 
around  her  building,  one  sees  the  different  features  of  her  system  so  arranged  as  to- 
show  at  a  glance  their  relation  to  each  other.  Much  of  historic  interest  is  brought 
in.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  the  exhibit  of  her  State  department  from  which  an 
idea  of  the  leading  features  of  her  system,  its  growth  and  extent  can  be  readily 
gained.  So  much,  as  the  result  of  intelligent,  persistent,  comprehensive  and  long- 
continued  effort  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Stat«.  While  talking  with  Super- 
intendent WiCKERSHAM,  who  has  occupied  his  present  position  ten  years  at  leasts 
we  were  introduced  to  three  of  his  assistants,  all  of  them  the  best  men  for  their  re- 
roective  positions  that  could  be  found  among  the  active  school  men  of  the  State. 
The  State  seems  to  be  guided  in  her  educational  work  by  the  motto,  *'How  much 
is  nece«sary  to  make  our  educational  institutions  most  efficient?"  not,  "How  little 
is  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  State  department." 

From  a  letter  from  Dr.  Gregory  we  quote  the  following : 

"The  general  exhibition  is  grand  and  beautiful  beyond  all  its  predecessors. 
Sir  Charles  Reed  of  England,  whom  we  have  made  chairman  of  our  section  of 
judges,  says  that  he  ha*  l^n  to  all,  and  that  this  excels  all  others." 


He  was  a  physician  by  profession  and  a  schoolmaster  by  brevet.  He 
fed  pills  and  potions  to  the  surrounding  country  during  the  sickly  season y 
and  when  it  was  "distressingly  healthy'  he  "kept  the  village  school."  He 
could  glibly  utter  mysterious  names  of  learned  length,  and  it  was  "  confiden- 
tially whispered  among  the  knowinc  ones  that  he  was  "very  wise,  sir."  So^ 
why  should  he  not  be  a  rare  catch  for  the  directors  ?  True,  a  man  who  had 
taught  a  dozen  terms  successfully  applied  for  the  school,  but  the  doctor 
coaid  put  him  to  shame  in  five  minutes,  and  he  retired  discomfited. 

The  Schoolmaster  happened  to  be  in  the  village  and  was  invited  to 
drop  in  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  "best  class"  was  reciting.  He  meekly 
obeyed.  Five  or  six  young  men,  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  were  discussing  the 
mysteries  of  Compound  Proportion.     Enter  Schoolmaster. 

Teacher.     "Read  problem  sixteen,  Walter."     Walter  obeyed. 

Tecuher.  "How  do  you  perform  it  ?"  (Long  pause.)  "You  draw  a 
long,  horizontal  line,  don't  you?"  Walfer  (modestly)  "Yes  sir."  Teacher. 
"What  next  ?"  (I^ng  pause.)  "You  write  240  above  the  line,  don't  you  ?"" 
Walte7'.  (doubtfully)  "Yes  sir."  Teacher,  ^<What  next?"  (Longer  pause.) 
"You  write  18,  10  and  6  above  the  line,  don't  you?"     Walte7\  (cautiously) 
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<'Yes  sir."  Teacher,  ''And  then  you  write  16  and  12  below  the  line,  don't 
you  ?"  Walter,  (confidently)  "Yes  sir/'  Teacher.  "And  then  cancelling 
and  multiplying  you  have  135),  don't  you  ?"  Walter ^  (triumphantly)" Yes 
sir  ;"  and  he  gazed  with  admiration  upon  his  teacher.  "I  knew  you  could 
do  it"  said  the  doctor.  He  told  me  that  the  class  would  finish  the  book 
that  term,  whereas,  under  the  teacher  of  last  winter  they  had  gone  less 
than  half  as  far. 

In  how  many  districts  in  this  goodly  State  are  there  idle  doctors  and 
decayed  preachers  taking  the  children  "through  the  books,"  and  admiring 
directors  congratulating  themselves  that  they  have  an  "educated"  man  for 
their  schoolmaster  1 


The  value  of  general  exercises  in  school  is  not  appreciated  by  one 
teacher  in  ten.  Eight  minutes  a  day  will  keep  the  school  comparatively 
well  informed  upon  the  important  current  events.  We  read  that  the  work 
upon  the  Jetties  is  progressing  finely.  How  many  pupils  have  any  clear 
idea  of  what  the  Jetties  are,  or  how  they  are  to  deepen  the  Mississippi? 
Five  minutes  will  make  the  whole  matter  clear  to  the  dullest.  Every  teacher 
will  find  in  his  school  pupils  from  fourteen  to  twenty,  if  he  have  persons  of 
that  age,  who  know  not  the  name  of  the  governor  of  their  State,  or  what  offi- 
cers are  quadrennially  elected  therein.  There  are  hundreds  of  items  of 
common  interest  that  may  be  discussed  advantageously.  Some  of  the  prin- 
cipals in  town  schools  have  been  using  the  daily  paper,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
with  much  profit  to  all  concerned.  We  should  be  glad  to  hear  a  report  of 
results. 

These  exercises  can  be  made  of  most  value  in  the  district  schools,  how- 
ever. The  town  children  are  constantly  hearing  the  news  of  the  day  dis- 
cussed, while  their  rural  neighbors  enjoy  fewer  advantages  of  that  kind. 
This  part  of  the  day  can  be  made  so  interesting  that  the  children  will  ran- 
sack  their  homes  or  question  their  parents  to  prepare  themselves  upon  some 
assigned  topic.     The  subject  is  worthy  a  five-page  article. 


What  a  hankering  after  the  town  or  city  develops  in  the  average  farmer 
boy  as  he  verges  upon  manhood  !  What  rosy  pictures  of  purple  and  fine 
linen,  of  clerkships  and  riches  pass  before  his  enraptured  vision  !  Nor  is  it 
strange.  How  little  he  imagines  that  the  gorgeous  creature,  who  ornaments 
the  inner  side  of  the  counter,  has  his  riches  upon  his  back  !  He  has  not 
dabbled  in  statistics,  else  would  he  know  that  nine  merchants  in  every  ten 
have  only  the  ashes  of  a  life  which  has  been  consumed  by  care  and  toil. 
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The  fierce  competition  of  the  town  develops  sharpness  and  courage,  but  dulls 
the  edge  of  fraternal  feeling.  It  excites  passion  and  greed,  and  leaves  but 
few  of  the  calm  contents  of  life. 

The  city,  of  course,  has  its  charms.  Its  opportunities  for  culture  and 
rational  enjoyment  are  many,  and  could  they  be  combined  in  some  measure 
with  rural  life,  there  would  be  little  left  to  wish.  But,  only  the  rosy  side 
is  presented  to  the  country  boy,  and  he  forms  false  estimates  of  its  attract- 
iveness, and  thus  loses  in  some  sense  his  love  for  the  quieter  life  of  the  farm. 

Farmers  as  a  class  gradually  grow  rich.  As  a  class  they  have  more 
independence  of  character  than  men  in  the  learned  professions.  The  soil  re- 
turns them  a  generous  reward  for  their  toil  whatever  people  may  think  of 
their  politics  or  religion.  Few  are  the  sleepless  nights  spent  in  devising 
plans  to  meet  over-due  bills.  The  political  movements  too,  of  late,  tend  to 
dignify  their  calling,  and  make  them  feel  more  sensibly  than  ever  how  potent  a 
force  they  are  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  and  in- 
crease the  attractions  of  farm  life.  Teach  the  children  to  find  in  the  com- 
panionship of  books  and  nature  something  better  than  the  busy  throng  can 
give.  It  is  the  solitary  character  of  rural  life  that  causes  so  many  to  desert 
it.  The  summers  will  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the  season  when  the 
work  of  the  farm  makes  few  demands  hangs  heavily.  It  is  at  that  season, 
too,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  his  duty  is  before  him. 


A  writer,  reporting  on  the  recent  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  West  Point,  makes  the  following  statements  : 

A  little  more  than  one  hundred  reported,  and  thirty- seven  were  rejected  by 
the  Examining  Board.  In  all  these  examinations  of  candidates,  the  branches  in 
which  the  most  deficiencies  occur,  are  arithmetic,  reading  and  spelling. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  many  of  the  candidates  who  have  been  rejected  are 
graduates  of  nigh  schools  and  colleges,  men  who  considered  themselves  proficient 
m  the  common  branches  long  ago.  This  seems  to  indicate  a  lack  of  thoroughness 
in  the  instruction  in  the  elcmen&ry  branchvs  in  our  schools. 

The  last  remark  of  this  writer  lays  the  fault  just  where  it  belongs,  and 
contains  a  very  pregnant  hint  for  teachers  and  school  boards.  Will  school- 
directors,  teachers,  and  the  general  public  ever  learn  that  to  be  able  to  read 
well,  to  write  a  good  hand,  to  construct  properly  English  sentences,  to  spell 
their  words  correctly,  and  to  be  master  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  constitute  a  good  common-school  education  1  This  is 
an  education  which  thousands  do  not  possess,  even  after  they  have  gone 
through  academy,  college,  and  the  professional  school,  and  have  studied  the 
"osophies  and  olo^'ies"  for  years.  Is  not  the  Centennial  year  a  good  year  to 
begin  a  thorough  reform  in  this  particular  ? 
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We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Peoria 
School  Board,  and  we  gladly  give  it  a  place  in  our  columns.  Comment 
is  unnecessary. 

Editor  Illinois  Schoolmarter,  Dear  Sir  : — Tn  your  June  number, 
I  notice  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  some  one  in  Aurora  objects  to  the 
High  School  there  because  it  is  educating  the  children  of  the  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor. 

This  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  can  be  easily  ascertained.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  question  of  two  facts  :  Ist,  Whether  or  not  the  poor  men  in  Aurora  pay 
more  taxes  than  the  rich  men  ;  and  2d,  Whether  or  not  the  proportion  of  rich 
men's  children  in  the  High  School,  as  compared  with  poor  men's  children^ 
is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  taxes  the  rich  men  pay. 

If,  on  the  first  supposition,  the  poor  are  paying  the  taxes  in  Aurora, 
and  the  rich  escaping,  then  the  so-called  poor  had  better  look  into  that  mat- 
ter first,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  they  will, on  the  least  suspicion  of  it.  But 
if,  on  the  second  supposition,  the  rich  are  taking  more  than  their  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education  in  Aurora,  then  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  Aurora  is  to  be  congratulated  on  one  thing  at  least, — that 
her  rich  men's  sons  and  daughters  are  more  sensible  than  the  average  of  rich 
men's  children. 

The  accompanying  table,  prepared  by  request  in  May  of  this  year,  will 
show  how  it  is  in  our  city. 

Bearing  in  mind  that,  of  the  twenty  merchants  in  the  list,  the  greater 
number  are  simply  small  grocers,  that  lawyers  and  physicians  very  rarely 
accumulate  much  property  until  past  middle  life,  and  that  of  the  twenty-five 
orphans  or  half  orphans  the  greater  number  are  studying  to  become  teachers^ 
you  will  find  that  at  least  five  to  one  of  the  pupils  in  our  High  School  are 
children  of  parents  whom  the  Aurora  critic  would  call  poor  ;  that  is,  of  very 
moderate  means. 

occupation  op  parents  of  PrPIM  in  the  high    school,    PEORIA,    TLIJNOIP, 

May,  5th,  1876. 

Affents,  4;  Builders,  3;  Book-keepers,  10;  Butcher,  1;  Capitalists.  6:  Coopers, 
2;  Collector,  1;  Farmers,  6;  Gardner,  1;  Gauger,  1;  Hucksters,  3;  Journalist,  1 
Laborers,  4:  Lawyers,  5;  Merchants.  20;  Masons,  6;  Miller,  1;  Machinists,  8 
Manufacturers,  4;  Mail  Agent,  1;  City,  County  or  State  OflBcers,  4;  Printers,  2 
Plumber  1;  Physicians,  2;  Policeman,  1:  R.  R.  Conductor,  1;  R.  R.  Engineers,  2 
Restaurant  Keeper,  1;  Shoemaker,!;  Tailor,  1;  Tinner,  1;  Retired,  1.  Father 
not  living,  25.  E.  S.  Wilcox. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editor. 


The  Cook  County  Normal  School,  located  at  Englewood,  has  succeeded  in  at- 
tracting a  good  deal  of  attention  recently.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  its  teachers, 
or  somebody  else,  have  "aroused  an  interest"  in  it.  An  effort  seems  to  be  making' 
to  abolish  Bro.  Went  worth,  and  several  very  formidable  lists  of  gentlemen  who 
are  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  take  the  vacant  place  now  occupied  by  him,  in  that 
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event,  have  been  published.  A  very  suggestive  feature  of  the  case  was  developed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Cook  County  Pnncipals', Association,  Saturday,  June  10th, 
1876.  A  resohition  endorsing  Mr.  Wentworth.  and  commending  the  work  of  the 
school  under  his  charge,  was  introduced,  and  carried  unanimously,  according  to 
the  newspaper  reports.  The  County  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  8  members, 
are  reported  to  stand  four  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wentworth 's  re-election,  and  four 
against.  There  is  some  intimation  that  the  above  Board  will  solve  the  difficulty 
by  the  eminently  manly  ^sudi  patriotic  course  of  closing  up  the  school  altogether! 

We  regret  to  notice  in  several  recent  educational  discussions  and  publications 
a  resort  to  what  may  be  called  thp  argument  of  success.  The  thoughts  of  wise  edu- 
cational thinkers,  and  the  theories,  plans  and  recommendations  evolved  from  years 
of  intelligent  experience  have  been  flouted  and  ridiculed  because,  forsooth.  Boards 
of  Education  had  failed  in  some  instances  to  appreciate  or  sustain  either  the 
plans  or  their  authors.  While  the  expediency  of  a  theory  is  a  legitimate  subject 
for  consideration,  no  conscientious  educator  will  abdicate  his  high  functions  as  a 
teacher  and  guide  of  the  people  by  failing  to  recommend  a  course  which  his  intel- 
ligent and  experienced  judgment  approves,  lest  some  one  in  the  enjovment  of  a 
li&Je  brief  authority  may  not  approve  and  support  it.  The  argument  of  success  is 
too  much  like  a  boomerang  for  these  days  of  sudden  political  revolutions.  There 
is  no  knowing  how  soon  it  may  return  to  plague  its  inventors.  Gentiemen,  discuss 
educational  questions  on  their  merits,  ana  not  on  the  way  this  or  that  idiotic  Board 
of  Education  has  treated  them. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  consisting  of  Dr. 
AiiLYN  and  Messrs.  Parker  and  Hanford,  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  June  1st, 
1876.  It  was  decided  to  devote  two  morning  sessions  of  the  Association  to  section 
exercises,  and  the  committee  earnestly  invite  teachers  and  all  interested,  to  suggest 
sulgects  of  discussion,  and  the  names  of  persons  who  will  discuss  the  same  ef- 
fectively. Suggestions  for  the  High  School  and  College  section  may  be  addressed 
to  Rev.  RoBT.  Allyn,  D.  D.,  at  Carbondale;  for  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
School  sections  to  Charles  I.  Parker,  at  Danville;  for  the  Primary  School  sec- 
tion to  F.  Hanford,  267  Oak  Street,  Chicago. 

Some  account  was  given  in  this  department  of  the  ScHOOiiMASTER  in  the  April 
number,  of  recent  discussions,  in  the  Principals'  Association,  of  the  '*Oral  Course." 
An  attempt  was  made  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  scope  of  that 
discussion,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  statements,  arguments  and  records  of 
some  of  the  si)eaker8  on  this  and  kindred  questions. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Skinner  School,  thinks  that  the  reference  made  to  him  in 
these  particulars  was  not  fair — ^was  indeed  unjust.  ITie  Schoolmaster  would  not 
knowinglv  be  guilty  of  misrepresenting  any  one,  and  least  of  all,  one  whom  he  es- 
teems so  ni^hly,  both  personally  and  professionally,  as  Mr.  Baker.  The  School- 
master intimated,  in  the  number  referred  to,  that  Mr.  Baker  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  author  of  the  Chicago  Oral  Course  as  revised  in  1872.  Mr.  Baker 
admits  that  he  made  the  revision,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  but  urges  that  it 
was  not  the  function  of  the  committee  to  originate  a  course,  but  to  reaiTange  mat- 
ter already  in  the  course.  Mr.  Baker  earnestly  denies  that  any  '*new  light"  was 
received  recently,  and  affirms  that  he  has  never  approved  of  the  *'Oral  Course." 
While  the  record  would  seem,  therefore,  to  sustain  the  Schoolmaster's  statement, 
Mr.  Baker  is  entitled  to  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Baker  protests  that  the  Schoolmaster  missed  the  point  of  his  argument 
in  reference  to  tne  relations  existing  between  "cramming'  and  * 'intellectual  de- 
velonment,"  and  while  lamenting,  with  some  natural  sorrow,  our  confusion  of  his 
careful  Socratic  method  with  the  arguments  of  some  of  his  colleagues  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  strenuously  denies  that  he  ever  urged  that  memorizing  text-books  consti- 
tuted intellectual  development.    The  Schoolmaster  cheerfully  gives  Mr.  Baker 
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the  benefit  of  that  denial,  and  gladly  announces  Mr.  Baker's  unwilling^iess  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  weak  and  unworthy  arg:iiments  that  were  urged  in  that  be- 
half by  those  with  whom  he  was  associated  on  that  occasion. 

Finally,  Mr.  Baker  complains  that  some  rather  light  general  remarks  of  the 
ScHooi.MA8TER  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  certain  aspects  of  the  discussion,  and 
the  ''common  speech  of  people"  in  reference  thereto,  may  give  his  readers  an  un- 
favorable and  wrong  impression  of  Mr.  B's  motives  and  character.  If  he  thought 
there  was  any  danger  of  creating  this  impression  by  what  he  said,  the  ScnooLr- 
MA8TER  would  ucvcr  cease  to  regret  his  utterance.  He  had  no  thought  of  reflecting 
upon  the  character  or  impugning  the  motives  of  any  principal.  He  had,  and  ha<»,  the 
highest  regard  for  Mr.  Baker's  character  as  a  m^n,  and  attainments  as  a  teacher. 
In  the  matter  of  the  discussions  in  question,  the  Schoolmaster  differs  verjr  de- 
cidedly from  Mr.  Baker,  and  sought  to  make  the  basis  and  reasons  for  that  differ- 
ence manifest,  and  to  that  end  said  what  he  did  honestly,  and  without  either 
malice  or  unfriendliness. 


The  June  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  Saturday  morning,  June  3d,  1876.  This  was  the  last  meeting 
of  the  school  year,  and  attention  was  principally  given  to  details  of  the  Annual 
Examination  for  the  admission  to  the  High  Schools.  These  details,  though  of  con- 
siderable local  importance,  are  not  of  much  general  interest.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  uie  examinations  will  be  held  wholly 
in  the  several  grammar  schools  instead  of  at  the  High  School.  The  written  work 
was  announced  for  Monday,  June  19th,  and  was  to  oe  commenced  simultiineously 
in  all  the  grammar  schools,  and  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  High  School,  depu- 
tized for  that  puipose. 

The  superintendent  read  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Gregory,  giving  an  en- 
couraging account  of  the  Illinois  contribution  to  the  Centennial  Exposition.  It 
was  suggested  that  something  mij^ht  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparing  drawings 
and  the  like  for  the  Chicago  Exposition  next  fall,  during  the  closmg  days  of  the 
present  term. 

Mr.  PicKARD,  in  response  to  a  unanimous  written  rec[uest  to  that  effect,  prom- 
ised to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Moral  Culture  in  the  Schools,"  to  be  read 
before  tne  teachers.  This  paper,  or  lecture,  will  be  prepared  during  the  coming 
vacation,  and  wiU  probably  be  read  about  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  the 
schools.  Mr.  Pickard  further  gratified  the  meeting  by  expi-essing  the 
opinion  that  the  teachers  would  be  paid  before  the  close  of  tne  present  school- 
year  (June  23d). 

Assistant  Supt.  Doty  spoke  of  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  and  requested  teachers,  intending^  to  ^  to  Philadelphia  during  the 
summer  season,  to  leave  their  names  with  him  with  a  view  to  forming  parties. 
The  hope  was  also  expressed  that  special  and  reduced  rates  would  be  secured  fix>m 
the  raiJroads. 

I'he  meeting  was  finally  adjourned  till  Saturday  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fall  term,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Several  typographical  errors  conspired  to  make  nonsense  of  an  obituary  notice 
of  Miss  Anna  Byrne,  late  of  the  High  School,  which  appeared  in  this  department 
in  the  June  number.  This  is  regrettable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  feelings  of  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  because  the  notice  was  written  by  one  with  whom  Miss 
Byrne  did  her  last  work  in  Chicago,  and  who  had  known  her  long  and  intimately. 
That  such  reparation  as  is  possible  may  be  made  the  notice  is  now  pubhshed  as 
written. 

Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Racine,  Wis.,  May  2d,  1876,  Miss  Anna 
Byrne. 

A  brief  telegram  to  the  Chicago  Tfibune  brought  this  sad  announcement  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  best  teachers  connected  with  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 
Miss  Byrne  was  appointed  to  the  Franklin  School  in  1868.    After  two  years  sue- 
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cessiiil  service,  she  was  elected  to  a  iwsition  in  the  Hich  School*  which  she  retained 
until  last  Christmas,  when  the  strong  will  that  had  so  long  sustained  her  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  assaults  of  disease.  During  all  those  years,  she  taught  with 
rare  success  in  spite  of  very  great  physical  debility,  and  by  her  unfaltering  devotion 
to  duty,  won  the  highest  regard  from  all  who  knew  her.  Her  associates  will  re- 
member her  as  a  C&ristian  lady,  gifted,  cultured,  refined,  and  most  unassuming; 
her  pupils,  as  a  true  teacher,  patient,  affectionate,  apt  to  teach,  and  a  real  friend. 
Miss  Byhne  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  those  characteristics  of  the  ideal  teacher 
which  inspire  pupils  with  a  high  sense  of  self-respect,  a  profound  regard  for  the 
right,  ana  enthusiasm  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

May  sweet  remembrance  of  such  teachers  be  a  constant  benediction  to  those 
who  assume  the  burdens  where  they  lay  them  down. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  claims,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Public  Schools. 
It  is  especially  inclined  to  boa,st  of  this  valuable  friendship  when  by  so  doing  it  can 
make  a  point  against  a  political  opponent,  especially  if  that  opponent  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  unfriendly  to  the  schools.  Tne  Chicago  Tribune  is  not  a  friend  of 
tiie  Public  Schools.  It  has  no  adequate  idea  of  their  scope  or  fnnction.  It  has,  re- 
peatedly and  editorially,  within  twelve  months,  urged  ana  agreed  substantially^  that 
they  were,  or  should  be,  mere  eleemosynary  institutions  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Its  only  test  of  the  value  of  a  school  system  is  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  That  system  is  best  which  costs  least.  By  its  logic, 
the  school  system  of  Alabama  is  better  than  that  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  admits  that  the  recent  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  is  repugnant  to  the  feelingij  and  judgment  of  the  better  class  of  citi- 
zens. Yet  it  urges  the  committee  to  resist  that  better  sentiment  of  the  best  people 
of  the  city.  It  calls  upon  the  Board  to  listen  to  no  argument  in  the  matter.  It 
urges  that  the  schools  no  longer  need  principals,  since,  as  corporal  punishment  no 
lon^  prevails,  there  will  be  no  boys  to  castigate!  In  point  of  fact,  a  kind  word 
of  either  teachers  or  their  work,  in  this  city  or  elsewhere,  would  seem  to  secure 
enizance  to  its  pages  only  bj^  accident.  It  is  barely  i)08sible  that  ite  ignorance, 
misrepresentations  and  unlandness  are  the  result  of  carelessness  rather  than 
malice.  If  each  one  of  the  ten  thousand  teachers  of  Illinois  wiU  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  these  things  "where  it  will  do  the  most  good,"  perhaps  the  Tribune  will 
demie  its  position  on  the  practical  aspects  of  the  school  question. 

The  Committee  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  on  Schemes  for  New  Edu- 
cational Improvements,  has  been  heard  from.  The  Committee  has  discovered,  after 
mature  deliberation  among  and  between  its  members,  that  three  changes  in  the 
present  order  of  things  are  so  desirable  that  it  unanimously  recommends  thena. 
1.  That  Principals  of  schools  should  be  required  to  take  charge  of  a  room  in  their 
respective  schools,  and  teach  the  same  average  number  of  pupils  as  general  assis- 
tants. II.  That  there  should  be  no  more  than  one  teacher  ftr  every  68  pupils  in 
any  school.  III.  That  no  more  pupils  shoi.id  be  admitted  to  the  NormafSchool — 
that  the  Normal  School  should  be  '^relegated  to"  the  High  School,  and  its  teachers 
should  be  dispensed  with. 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  recommend,  also,  that  High-School  pupils  be  re- 
duced to  half  time,  whereby  double  the  number  can  be  accommodated — that  the 
special  teachers  or  superintendents  of  music  and  drawing  "be  abolished,"  and  that 
there  be  a  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Board,  with 
one  notable  exception,  of  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  present  salaries. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  concludes  with  an  exegetical,  hortatory  and  pro- 
phetic paragraph,  wherein  "the  present  high  efficiency  of  the  Public  Schools  '  is 
asserted,  the  existence  of  "public  spirit  and  patriotism"  on  the  part  of  teachers  is 
mentioned  as  an  inference  or  belief,  and  a  "happy  time"  to  come  hopefully  antici- 
pated, lliis  very  remarkable  document  was  signed  by  Inspectors,  Perry  H.  Smith, 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  Wm.  J.  English,  T.  J.  Bluthardt,  Rodney  Welch,  and 
John  C.  Richberg.    These  gentiemen  inform  us  that  they  have  given  much  time 
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and  attention  to  the  matters  considered  in  the  report,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  un- 
fair to  infer  that  they  have  deemed  the  "reforms'  which  they  have  approved,  and 
especially  those  which  they  have  unanimously  recommended,  as  peculiarly  appro- 
priate for  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  metropolis  of  the  ^at  State  of  Illinois  in  this 
<5entennial  year,  but  also  in  some  measure  necessary  to  iUustrate,  develop  and  per- 
fect the  record  of  its  Board  of  Education.  The  Report  was  received  and  Ordered 
to  be  published. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  elsewhere  summarized,  excites  affood  deal  of  in- 
terest, though  perhaps  not  as  much  discussion,  as  might  be  expected.  Indeed,  the 
prevailing  feeling  among  teachers  is  that  of  the  Drofane  old  teamster,  who.  when 
near  the  summit  of  a  tousome  ascent  with  a  cart-load  of  apples,  had  the  rear  end- 
board  slily  removed  by  one  of  a  mischievous  crowd  of  urchins,  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trating and  testing  the  old  man's  powers  of  objurgation.  At  the  moment  when  he 
took  in  the  full  force  of  the  situation,  each  parfeicular  apple,  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  gravity,  was  seeking  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  his  tormentors  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance stood  in  supreme  expectation.  **Boys*''  said  he,  ''it's  no  use,  I'm  not  equal 
to  this  occasion. 

Nevertheless,  the  teachers  think  it  hard  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1876,  even  two-fifths  of  the  members  of  a  Board  of  Education  can  be 
willing  to  entertain,  publish,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  any  one  of  the  three  peda- 
gogic2  schemes  which  were  unanimously  recommended.  Thrust  sixty-three  pupils 
upon  every  teacher  in  every  erade !  Abolish  the  prindpalship,  and  leave  those 
monster  schools  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  pupils  without  a  head! !  Abolish  the 
Normal  School!!!  And  then,  innocently,  and  with  the  most  unworldly  guilelesa- 
ness  assure  us  that  they  '*have  not  deemed  it  wise  or  prudent  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation that  would  in  any  way  impair  or  weaken  the  efficiency  or  management  of 
the  schools." 

Besides,  teachers  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  there  is  no  public 
demand,  intelligent  or  otherwise,  for  the  proposed  changes.  The  committee  itself 
intimates  that  its  **exceedinglv  unpleasant  and  disagreeable  task,"  was  inspired 
by  a  sort  of  interior  or  original  suggestion.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne,  fresh  from 
tiie  people,  supposing  himself  to  be  mayor,  and  representing  a  constituency  of  which 
no  one  need  be  ashamed,  in  his  inaugural  message  to  the  Council,  though  taking 
extreme  and  very  radical  ground  in  favor  of  economy,  expressly  excepted  the  teach- 
ers and  schools  from  his  proposed  changes.  The  Chicago  Tribune^  which  alone  of 
all  the  publications  in  the  city  has  endorsed  the  report  in  all  its  fulness,  when  ex- 
horting the  Committee  to  stand  up  and  defend  its  report  to  the  bitter  end,  like  little 
men,  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  stand  a  great  pressure  against  it  from  the 
best  people  in  the  city. 

Asiae  from  the  mere  matter  of  reduced  salaries,  upon  which  point  complaint  is 
liable  to  be  construed  into  selfishness,  it  is  believed  that  the  course  recommended 
in  the  report  is  fearfully  retrofpressive,  and  disagreeable  to  Chica^,  from  an  educa- 
tional pomt  of  view.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  impending  action  of  the 
Board  wiU  illustrate  the  fact: 

^'Malice  rides  «•  an  Arab  Courser,  strikes  his  blow  as  sure  as  fate. 
Justice,  traveling  In  his  carriage,  mostly  comes  an  hour  too  late.^^ 
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Peoria  County. — The  Annual  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  County  Normal  School 
Building  in  Peoria,  beginning  July  3d,  and  continuing  four  or  six  weeks. 
Dr.SK  WALL,  Colonel  Potter,  and  the  County  Superintendent  will  do  the  work. 
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C.  P.  Rogers. 
L.  Gregory. 
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|Sr*NOTICE.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication. 
+New  Rules.       •Principal  High  School. 

St.  Clair  County  .—-The  St.  Clair  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  convene  in  the 
Court  House,  in  this  city,  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  Monday,  the  3d  of  July,  and 
continue,  the  4th  excepted,  durine  the  week. 

Prof.  Thomas  Metcalp,  of  tne  Normal  University,  will  give  instruction  in  the 
common  branches,  and  in  the  theoiy  and  art  of  teaching;  Prof  T.  J.  Burrill,  of  the 
Industrial  University,  in  Natural  History  and  Botany;  and  Mr.  Emil  Dapprich, 
of  this  city,  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  railroads  passing-  through  this  city  will  return  members  for  one-fifth  fare. 
Examination  for  certificates,  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July. 

Belleville,  111.,  June  16th,  1876.  James  P.  Slade, 

County  Supt.  Schools. 

Fulton  County  —Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held 
at  Farmington,  be^ning  on  Monday,  July  3l8t,  1876,  and  continuing  four  weeks. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  '"Common  Branches,"  but  a  class  in  the  Sci- 
ences will  be  formed  for  the  axjcommodation  of  those  desiring  to  fit  themselves  for 
work  in  first-class  schools.  Competent  instructors  have  been  secured.  Tuition,  four 
dollars.     For  particulars  address,  Henry  C.  Cox,  Principal. 

Randolph  County. — ^The  County  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  a  four-days'  ses- 
sion at  Sparta,  the  latter  part  of  August.    Further  particulars  will  appear  next  month. 

P.  N.  Holm,  Co.  Supt. 

LaSalle  Cwn/y.— Dear  Schoolmaster: — A  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held 
at  Streator:  commencing  August  21st.  and  continuing  two  weeks.  Instructors,  J. 
Piper,  J.  H.  Freeman,  W.  Brady,  W.  W.  Johnson  and  ^hers.  Prof.  David 
Swing,  will  lecture  to  the  Institute  on  the  evening  of  August  24th. 

R.  Williams,  Co.  Supt. 

Moultrie  County. — A  Normal  School,  to  continue  six  weeks,  will  be  opened  at 
Sullivan,  July  17th.  Prof.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  others  if  needed,  will  conduct  the  exercises.    For  particulars*  address, 

J.  K.  P.  Rose,  Co.  Supt. 

Pope  County. — ^The  Annual  Institute  will  be  held  at  Independence  School  House, 
September  18th  to  22d.  A  carefully  arranged  programme  has  been  prepared  and 
a  profitable  time  is  expected. 

Whiteside  County. — A  Normal  School  will  be  held  at  Lyndon,  lasting  six  weeks, 
commencing  July  10th.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  of  S.  W.  Maxwell,  of 
London,  Illinois. 
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Livivgston  County. — ^The  Institute  will  beheld  at Pontiac,  opening  Ancrust  14th, 
and  continuing  two  weeks.  A  full  statement  will  appear  in  August  number.  For 
particulars,  address,  M.  Tombaugh,  Co.  Supt.,  Odell. 

Logan  County. — ^The  Annual  Session  of  the  County  Normal  will  commence 
July  17th,  in  Lincoln.  It  will  continue  four  weeks.  rtx)f.  Turner,  of  Atlanta, 
will  assist  the  Superintendent.    For  particulars,  address, 

J.  G.  Chalpant,  Co.  Supt. 

Pike  County, — A.  C.  CoTTON  will  conduct  a  six- weeks'  Normal  at  Griggsville, 
commencing  July  10th.     See  notice  of  Barry  Nonual  in  June  number. 

Richland  County, — The  Institute  will  hold  a  session  at  Olney.  commencing  on 
August  28th.  John  J.  Cooxs,  Co.  Supt. 

Madison  County. — There  will  be  a  four- weeks'  Normal  at  Highland,  in  August. 

Ad.  a.  SuppKiER,  Co.  Supt. 

Mason  Couuiy, — ^The  Institute,  noticed  in  the  June  Schoolmaster,  will  open 
July  10th,  at  Mason  City.    It  will  continue  six  weeks.    For  particulars,  address 

S.  M.  Badger,  Co.  Supt. 

McLean  County. — The  Annual  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity building,  and  will  begin  August  7th.  The  session  will  continue  three  weeka. 
Profs.  BuRRiNOTON  and  Forbes,  and  Messrs.  Carter,  Pai8LEY  and  Dr.  Marsu, 
will  assist  Supt.  Smith. 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  nineteenth  year  of  the  Institution  closed  on  the  22d  of  June.  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  half  of  Wednesday,  were  spent  in  examinations,  Quite  as  lar^e  a 
proportion  as  usual  passed  these  examinations  successfully.  The  number  of  visitors 
was  about  as  great  as  usual, — a  large  proportion  of  them  being  former  graduates 
and  students. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Alumni  Association  held  their  business  meeting; 
— Charles  L.  Capen,  President.  Joseph  Carter  was  chosen  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Following  the  business  meeting,  came  the  Alumni  dinner.  This 
was  a  very  substantial  and  elegant  repast,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Post,  of  Bloomington. 
About  eignty  of  the  Alumni  and  their  friends  found  seats  at  the  table.    Among  the 

guests,  were  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Rev.  Richard  Edwards, 
x-President  of  the  University,  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  others.  The  toasts 
were  read  by  Miss  Lou.  C.  Allen,  of  Champaign;  and,  with  the  several  responses, 
they  occupied  more  than  an  hour  verj'  pleasantly.  In  the  evening,  came  the  Liter- 
ary exercises  of  the  Association,  in  Philadelphian  Hall.  Greatly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  all,  neither  Mr.  Kellogg  nor  Mrs.  Stevenson  could  be  present.  Both 
sent  their  papers.  Mrs.  Stevenson's  was  read  by  Miss  Julia  F.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Kellogg's,  by  Will.  H.  Smith. 

Commencement  Day,  ITiursday,  the  22d,  was  a  beautiful  summer  day,  but 
rather  warm.  At  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  of  beginning,  the  large  hall  was  packed  by 
an  intelligent  audience.  The  exercises  onened  with  prayer  by  Elder  E.  P.  Hal.i^, 
of  Normal.  The  singing  was  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Parker;  and  it 
was  the  best  perhaps  that  we  have  had  on  similar  occasions, — a  solo  by  Miss  Julia 
P.  Codding,  was  especially  applauded. 

Twenty  persons  graduated,  namely,  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Truman  B. 
MoBHER,  Benjamin  S.  Hedges,  Joseph  F.  Lyon,  Louisa  C.  Larrick,  Lewis  C. 
Dougherty.  Wm.  H.  Chamberlin,  DeWitt  C.  Tyler,  Chas.  L.  Howard,  J. 
Calvin  Hanna,  J.  Thompson  Johnston.  Mary  L.  Bass,  Arabelle  D.  Lokr, 
AsBURY  M.  Crawford,  George  H.  Beatty,  LeroyB.  Wood,  Daniel  S.  Butku- 
BAUGH,  Amanda  M.  Pusey,  George  W.  Dinsmore,  and  Claudius  B.  Kin  yon. 
Mr.  McMurry,  was  Salutatorian,  and  Miss  Bass,  Valedictorian.     The  twelve. 
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whose  names  stand  first  in  the  list,  presented  their  Essays  and  Orations.  All  these 
exercises  were  creditable,  but  the  effect  of  some  would  have  been  better,  had  the 
speakers  thrown  a  little  more  force  into  their  performances.  Dr.  Edwakds,  in  his 
usual,  earnest  manner,  presented  the  diplomas. 

For  several  years,  the  members  of  the  school  have  grjven  the  graduates  and 
their  friends  a  complimentary  dinner,  immediately  following  the  public  exercises 
in  the  hall.  This  year,  the  dinner  was  omitted,  and  a  Reception  in  the  evening 
was  substituted.  The  Reception  was  driven  in  the  Society  flails,  and  was  a  very 
happy  occasion.  Both  the  large  Hall  and  the  Society  Halls  had  been  decorated 
with  much  taste  by  the  students. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  it  being  Prof.  Metcalf's  fiftieth  birthday,  the  members 
of  the  Faculty,  and  some  of  the  pupil- teachers,  called  at  his  residence  and  presented 
him  with  a  luxurious  easy  chair.  Miss  Nellie  Edwards  made  a  brief  and  ap- 
propriate presentation  speech,  to  which  the  Professor  warmly  responded.  Prof. 
Cook  was  also  made  the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  silver  card- holder,  a  gift  from  one 
of  his  classes. 

ITie  Board  of  Education  held  their  semi-annual  meeting  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  They  elected  Prof.  Hiswett  permanent  President  of  the  Institution, 
increased  the  salaries  of  Professors  Forbes  and  McCormick,  and  made  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  chairs  of  the  Faculty.  All  who  have  taught  this  year  in  the  Normal 
Department  are  to  be  retuined  for  the  year  to  come.  In  the  Training  Department, 
Prof.  Metcalf  is  to  be  assisted  by  an  experienced  tetxcher,  not  yet  appointed;  and 
the  Grammar  School  will  be  phiced  under  a  permanent  head,  hy  a  resolution  of 
the  Board,  any  teacher  who  can  show,  by  examination  before  the  Faculty,  that 
he  is  famihar  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  will  be  allowed  to  take  a  year  of 
training  in  the  methods  of  tciiching,  exclusively,  and  will  receive  a  certificate  on  the 
comnletion  of  his  work.  A  larger  appropriation  than  heretofore  was  also  made 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Museum.  The  Normal  now  offers  facilities,  unrivaled  in 
the  West,  to  say  the  least,  (or  any  who  want  a  Normal  course  of  instruction,  or  a 
purely  professional  course,  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  make  Natural  Science  a 
specialty,  or  to  gain  a  good  Academic  Education  in  any  of  its  departments,  from 
tne  lowest  up  to  a  complete  preparation  for  business,  or  for  entrance  into  our  best 
colleges. 

So  few  persons  a|)plied  for  admission  to  the  proposed  Natural  Science  School 
for  this  sunmier,  that  it  has  been  abandoned ;  so  the  Normal  Building  is  shut  up 
to  slumber  among  its  trees  till  the  4th  of  next  September. 


PERSONAL. 


Charles  I.  Parker,  of  Danville,  resigns  the  superintendency  of  the  schools 
of  that  city — rcason,  a  reduction  of  salary.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  a  su- 
perintendent of  many  years'  experience,  and  of  pronounced  skill.  Some  other  town 
will  probably  say  '*come  up  higher. "  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  has  had 
charge  of  one  of  the  schools  in  Danville.  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  young  man  of  energy 
and  enthusiasm. 

Dr.  John  M.  Gregory,  of  Champaign,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Board, 
has  reconsidered  his  resignation,  and  has  consented  to  remain  in  his  present  posi- 
tion. The  news  caused  a  general  jubilation  at  his  home,  and  will  be  received  with 
profound  satisfaction  wherever  he  is  known. 

Lyman  B.  Kellogg,  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  deHvered  the  annual  oration  before 
the  Alumni  of  the  IlHnois  Normal,  June  21.  He  started,  and  for  several  years  was 
principal  of,  the  Emporia  Normal. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Burleigh  recently  delivered  his  lecture  on  *'The  Common  Schools 
and  how  to  preserve  them,"  to  the  citizens  of  Normal.     Districts  that  have  grown 
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lukewarm  on  popular  education,  should  call  him  to  their  aid.  He  stirs  up  the  drf 
bones.  The  lecture  is  the  best  ar^^ument  for  the  common  school  that  we  have  heara. 
He  is  needed  in  Illinois  just  at  this  time,  and  should  have  fifty  audiences  before  he 
leaves  us. 

L.  P.  Brigham  remains  at  Areola  next  vear.  The  people  think  that  he  has 
done  excellent  things  for  them.  The  school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in 
the  year.  It  was  doubtless  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  The  creature  that  could 
apply  a  torch  to  a  school- house,  must  be  Darwin's  missing  link  between  the  ai)e8 
and — ^the  lower  animals. 

Leslie  Greenwood,  formerly  of  DesMoines,  succeeds  Mr.  Ethridge  in  the 
agency  work  of  the  Harper  Brothers.  Mr.  G.  will  find  that  the  Harpers  have 
hosts  of  friends  in  Illinois.  His  address  is  117  State  St.,  Chicago.  See  the  adver- 
tisements in  this  and  every  number. 

L.  T.  Regan  remains  at  Amboy  next  year,  with  an  increase,  in  nis  salary, 
of  $200. 

Supt.  Crary,  of  Whiteside,  writes  us  that  they  are  going  to  have  a  rousing 
time  at  their  Institute  at  Sterling.    We  haven't  a  doubt  of  it. 

S.  W.  Paisley,  for  three  years  superintendent  of  the  Watseka  schools,  is 
booked  for  Lexington  next  year. 

Espy  Smith  is  re-employed  at  Minonk. 

R.  H.  Beggs  is  offered  the  Wilmington  schools  for  another  year.  He  will 
probably  accept. 

A.  C.  Cotton,  of  Griggsville,  retires  from  the  profession  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  medicine.    We  are  sorry  to  lose  Fred,  from  the  ranks. 

D.  H.  Pingrey,  of  Lacon,  takes  charge  of  the  Chenoa  schools. 

0.  M.  Tucker,  of  Chillicothe,  for  eleven  years  a  prominent  teacher  in  this 
State,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  Western  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsj^lvama,  at  Pittsburg.  He  enters  upon  his  duties  in  September. 
Mr.  Tucker  carries  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  The  Schoolmaster. 

H.  H.  C.  Miller,  of  Pittsfield,  retires  from  the  ranks  and  enters  upon  the 
practice  of  the  law. 

At  the  Board's  request,  Mr.  Miller  designated  his  successor.  He  selected 
Theodore  H.  Johnson,  of  McGregor,  Iowa.  The  pupils  of  the  High  School  gave 
Mr.  M.  a  reminder  of  his  stay  among  them,  and  the  Board  passed  complimentary 
resolutions.  He  can  be  found  hereafter  at  Room  13,  Hawley  Block,  S.  W.  Comer 
Dearborn  and  Madison  streets,  Chicago. 

Prof.  Mbtcalf,  of  Normal,  found  himself  at  his  fiftieth  birthday  June  19th. 
A  number  of  friends,  hearing  of  the  fact,  gathered  at  his  house  in  the  evening  and 
left  an  elegant  study-chair  as  an  expression,  in  a  small  way,  of  their  feelings  of  love 
and  respect. 
George  Colvin  remains  at  Pekin,  vdth  an  increased  salary. 

Alden's  Introdudion  to  ike  Use  of  the  English  Language, — Grammar  and  Rhetoric 
..;;!_  combined.    Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  little  book  aims  to  teach  the  pupil  to  speak  and  write  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly  bj^  practice  in  so  doing,  which  is  certainly  the  correct  method. 

Elach  subject  is  introduced  by  sentences  illustrating  it.  Definitions  and  ex- 
planations are  brought  out  by  means  of  questions  on  the  sentences.  Many  of  the 
ouestions  throughout  the  book  are  commendable,  because  they  lead  the  pupil  to 
tliink;  while  some  of  the  answers  are  not,  because  their  tendency  is  to  prevent  hi.s 
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thinking.  In  "Thought  Analysis,"  Chap.  XXXIX,  all  the  questions  are  answered, 
leaving  the  pupil  little  chance  to  think  for  himself.  The  author,  however,  says  in 
the  preface,  that  answers  would  not  have  been  given,  had  he  felt  sure  that  only 
well-trained  teachers  would  use  the  book.  More  questions  are  asked  than  are  nec- 
cessaiT,  if  the  teacher  who  uses  the  book  knows  how.  to  teach. 
The  coiyugation  of  verbs  is  given  in  a  good  form. 

A  ver5[  pleasant  little  story  illustrates  the  rules  in  punctuation.  This  adds  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  book,  and  shows  the  pupil  the  value  of  punctuation  marks 
in  bringing  out  the  meaning,  better  than  disconnected  sentences  would. 

ITie  incorrect  expressions  given  for  correction  are  such  as  pupils  are  likely  to 
make,  and  such  that  the  errors  are  not  perceived  without  some  thought.  In  these 
respects  they  are  an  improvement  on  the  "false  syntax"  usually  founa  in  grammars. 
They  are  placed  together  at  the  back  of  the  book  instead  of  being  given  on  every 
page,  which  is  also  commendable;  for  errors  seen  every  day  become  so  familiar  as 
oaraly  to  seem  like  errors.  Pupils  generally  furnish  enough  incorrect  expressions 
of  their  own  for  daily  use,  without  having  a  constant  supply  manufactured  for  them. 
Analysis  of  Letur-  fVriting.    By  Calvin  Townsknd.    Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor 

&  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  treats  in  Part  I,  of  The  structure  of  A  Letter;  in  Part  IT,  of  The  liter- 
ature of  A  Letter.  Part  I  is  divided  into  Introduction,  and  Chapters  I  and  II. 
Chapter  I  is  devoted  to  things  to  be  observed;  Chapter  II,  to  things  to  be  avoided. 
Chapter  I  discusses  Materials,  Penmanship,  Heading,  Address,  etc.;  Chapter  II. 
Inexcusable  Blemishes.  Amon^  the  latter  we  notice  Interlineations^  Blots ^  tlourishes^ 
Figures  for  words,  etc.  Part  II  is  similarly  analyzed.  Any  one,  who  has  a  business 
con«5pondence  of  any  extent,  realizes  the  necessity  of  such  a  book.  We  have  only 
commendations  for  this  work.  Address  Edward  Cook,  133  &  135  State  street, 
Chicago. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  TAviiOR  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  recently  published  a 
pamphlet  which  gives  the  fullest  description  of  the  U.  S.  government  surveys,  that 
welmow.  The  matter  here  found  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  the  com- 
mon-school teachers  of  -  the  State.  Do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  a  * 'range?'* 
By  the  * 'third  principal  meridian?"  By  the  "base  line?"  Do  you  know  where- 
abouts in  a  township  the  "13th  section'  is?  Do  you  understand  "how  the  "correc- 
tions" of  the  survey  are  made?  If  you  or  your  pupils  are  ignorant  on  these  or 
similar  points,  send  25  cents  to  Edw^ard  Cook,  135  State  street,  Chicago,  and  get 
a  book  that  will  give  you.  in  plain  language,  the  information  you  lack. 
Literature  for  Little  Folks,    Selections  from  standard  authors,  and  easy  lessons  in 

composition.    Bjr  Elizabeth  Lloyd.    Philadelphia:  Sower,  Potts  &  Co. 

The  little  folks  will  be  pleased  with  this  book  at  first  sight;  for  the  binding  in 
brown  and  gold  is  very  beautiful  indeed.  The  contents,  too,  will  delight  them, 
being  little  poems,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  "are  amon^  the  best  that 
can  be  founa  in  the  small  range  of  good  child-literature."  It  is  gratifying  to  find 
here  some  of  the  old  favorites  which  have  been  sought  for  in  vain,  in  the  recent 
publications  for  children.  ITie  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  to  push  aside,  if 
not  to  put  out  of  sight  altogether,  some  of  the  best  pieces  ever  written  for  the  little 
folks, — ^and — because  they  are  old! 

About  how  old  is  ''Mary's  Lamb''  to  the  child  that  reads  it  to-day,  for  the  first 
time?  and  does  he  ever  grow  too  old  to  be  touched,  and  made  kincier-hearted  by 
reading  **  IVe  are  seven?'^  In  the  old  world,  age  adds  a  charm  to  literature  as  well 
as  laces;  but  the  people  of  the  new^  seem,  from  a  peculiarity  of  mind,  to  require  the 
constant  stimulus  of  novelty.  Thei-e  is  another  feature  in  this  book,  however,  that 
will  commend  it  to  parents  and  teachers  particularly.  Each  stanza  memorized, 
is  accompanied  by  a  composition  lesson  which  it  suggests ;  and  the  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  explain  the  lesson  for  the  next  day,  and  to  drill  the  class  carefully  in  pro- 
mmciation.  An  easier,  or  a  more  pleasant  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  compo- 
sition cannot  be  imagined,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  to  those 
who  have  the  training  of  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  will  not  be  too 
indolent  to  get  out  of  the  book,  the  good  that  is  certainly  in  it.  Mrs.  H. 
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A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  will  shortly  issue  The  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb.  It  will  appear  in  twenty-four  parts,  of  sixty-four  pages 
each,  and  will  be  sold* by  subscription  only. 


®mi^SBS   IWEMS. 


$5  to  $20  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $1  free. 

Stixson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Send  25c.  to  G.  P.  Rowetj.  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  pages,  con- 
taining lists  of  3,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 

$12  a  day  at  home.     Agent4»  wanted.    Outfit  and  tenns  free. 

True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  injured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.o5  per  can.  Any  thing  in  the  book  and  stationer\^  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  2^  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues,  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
been  trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  Histor}'  of  the  United 
States,  Centennial  edition,  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes :  volume  three  is  now 
ready;  price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  III. 

Centennial  Book  of  Biography  of  the  great  men  of  the  first  100  years  of  our  in- 
dependence. The  glory  of  America  is  her  great  men.  Everybody  want«  to  read 
their  lives  at  this  Centennial  season.  Agents  wanted.  Agents  selling  histories 
should  sell  this  book  also.  Everybody  buys  it.  The  greatest  success  of  the  year. 
Send  for  circular.  P.  W.  Ziegler  &  Co.,  201  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lippincott's  Magazine  for  July,  commencing  a  new  volume,  handsomely 
illustrated,  now  ready,  containing  a  description  of  the  exhibits  in  the  main  building 
of  the  exhibition,  illustrated,  and  a  poem  of  fifteen  pages,  "Psalms  of  the  West, 
by  Sidney  Lanier. 

Contents:— 1.  The  Century— Its  Fruits  and  Its  Festival.  Part  VII.  In  the 
Main  Building.  Illustmted;  2. — A  Glimpse  of  Philadelphia  in  July,  1776.  By 
Rebecca  Harding  Davis.  lUastrated;  3. — Psalms  of  the  West.  By  Sidney 
Lanier;  4. — ^The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dunda«.  Part  XI.  Conclusion.  By  Mrs. 
E.  Lynn  Linton,  author  ot  "Patricia  Kemball ; ' '  5.— On  the  Ea.stern  Shore.  First 
Paper.  By  Robert  Wilson;  6.— Thee  and  You :  A  Story  of  Old  Philadelphia. 
In  two  Parts. — Part  II.  Bv  Edward  Kearsley:  7. — llie  Angels  of  the  Dew. 
By  Mary  B.  Dodge;  8.— Letters  from  South  Africa.  VI.  By  Lady  Barker; 
9.— The  Rainbow  of  the  Termini:  10.— At  the  Last.  By  Maurice  Thompson; 
11. — An  Episode  of  the  Revolution.  By  Charles  Dimitry;  12. — The  Markets  of 
Paris.  By  Lucy  H.  Hooper;  13.— Oar  Monthly  Gossip.  Yankee  Doodle— Ghosts 
in  the  Eternal  City— News  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere — NewspajDer  "Personals"  a 
Hundred  Years  Ago;     14. — Literature  of  the  Day. 

For  sale  by  all  periodical  dealers.     ' 'Lippincott' '  and  '  'The  Schoolmaster, 
$4.00.    Terms:— Yearly  subscriptions,  $4.00,  postage  paid.    Single  number,  35 
cents.    Liberal  Clubbing  Rates.    Specimen  Numbers  mailed  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 
J.  B.  LippiNCOTT  k  Co.,  Publishers,  715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  ILLLVOIS  WESLEY  AN  UNIVERSITY. 


This  ffourishing  university,  located  at  Bloomington,  III.,  owe?  its  ex 
istence  to  the  public  spirit  and  forethought  of  some  of  the  early  settlers  of 
that  city  and  vicinity.  Its  short  history  of  twenty-six  years  has  been  event- 
ful. Depending  upon  the  benevolence  of  its  patrons  for  financial  support,  it 
cannot  chronicle  uninterrupted  advancement.  Its  growth  has  not  been  con- 
tinuous. It  has  had  its  winters  of  adversity  as  well  as  its  summers  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  yet,  in  its  darkest  hours,  it  has  ever  had  true  and  liberal  friends. 
A  few  words,  as  to  its  past  history,  must  suffice. 

Its  first  board  of  trustees,  numbering  thirty  members,  effected  an  or- 
ganization on  the  second  of  December,  1850,  and  elected  Rev.  R.  Andrus, 
then  a  young  man, — a  graduate  of  McKendree  College, — to  the  chair  of 
Mathematics.  Professor  Andrus  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  a  prepara- 
.tory  school,  which  held  its  sessions  in  the  Methodist  Church.  In  July, 
1851,  Rev.  John  Dempster,  D.  D.,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  was  elected 
president,  and  Rev.  William  Goodfellow,  A.  M  ,  vice  president  and  profess- 
or of  Natural  Science ;  and  the  school  began  its  session  in  September  with 
a  largely  increased  attendance. 

In  1852,  Rev.  Clinton  W.  Sears,  A.  M.,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  An- 
cient Languages.  At  the  first  annual  commencement,  held  July  7th,  1853, 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  upon  James  H.  Barger  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  same  degree  was  conferred  upon  W.  F.  Short.  These  were  the 
only  graduates  under  the  first  administration.  In  the  mean  time,  the  work 
of  securing  means  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  progressed  slowly. 
On  the  ninth  of  August,  1855,  Professor  Sears  was  elected  president,  Dr, 
Dempster  having  declined  the  position,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  re- 
lieve the  university  from  financial  embarrassment.  But  the  effort  proved 
unavailing ;  the  faculty  all  resigned ;  and  the  building,  nearly  completed, 
was  sold  under  a  mechanic's  lien. 
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Such  was  the  discouraging  situation  when,  in  1857,  Rev.  O.  S  Mun8ELL, 
A.  M.,  was  called  to  the  presidency,  and  Rev.  C.  W.  C.  Munsell  to  the 
agency  of  the  institution.  On  the  tenth  of  September,  1857,  the  school  was 
re-opened,  with  three  professors  and  seventeen  students.  During  the  entire 
year  only  sixty  names  were  enrolled,  and  of  these  only  seven  were  in  the 
collegiate  department.  The  number  in  attendance,  however,  steadily  in- 
creased ;  and  at  the  commencement,  in  1861,  H.  C.  DeMotte  and  P.  War- 
ner received  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  being  the  first  graduates  under  the  new 
organization.  At  the  same  commencement,  H.  C.  DeMotte  was  elected 
professor  of  Mathematics,  a  position  which  he  still  retains.  The  annual  cata- 
logue of  1860-61  shows  ninety-two  students  enrolled,  thirty-two  of  whom 
were  in  the  collegiate  department. 


During  the  war  the  university  furnished  its  full  quota  of  volunteers. 
On  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1862,  upon  a  sudden  and  urgent  call  from  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  one  of  the  Professors  and  thirty-two  of  the 
forty-three  students  then  in  attendance  oflFered  their  services,  and  were  mus- 
tered in  as  members  of  Company  Gr,  68th  Illinois  Volunteers. 
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After  the  close  of  the  war  the  growth  of  the  university  was  much  more 
rapid.  The  large  increase  in  students  demanded  additional  teachers.  This 
want  was  promptly  met :  and  the  records  of  1873  show  six  professors  and 
two  hundred  fifty-two  students.  Of  the  students,  one  hundred  seventeen 
were  in  the  collegiate  department. 

On  the  twentieth  of  March,  1873,  President  Munsell  presented  his 
resignation,  which  was  accepted  :  and  the  duties  of  the  office,  thus  vacated, 
were  assigned,  temporarily,  to  the  vice  president. 

The  university  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  and  success  to  the  efficient  la- 
bors of  President  Munsell,  who,  during  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  was  un- 
ceasing in  his  efforts  in  its  behalf.  And  even  greater  praise  is  due  Rev.  C. 
W.  G.  Munsell,  who.  as  financial  agent,  for  nineteen  years  has  not  only 
freely  given  his  services,  but,  also,  has  given  largely  of  his  means  to  assist  in 
carrying  forward  the  enterprise. 

In  this  hasty  sketch  it  is  impossible  to  allude  to  all  who  have  served  as 
teachers  in  the  university,  from  time  to  time ;  only  one  or  two  more  names 
can  be  mentioned.  During  the  summer  of  1873,  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows, 
D.  D.,  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected  president ;  and,  contrary  to  the  fears  of 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  university,  the  collegiate  year  began  with  a  larger 
number  of  students  than  had  ever  before  been  in  attendance.  The  univer- 
sity continued  to  prosper  under  President  Fallows'  administration,  until 
the  annual  commencement  in  1875,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  in  or- 
der to  enter  another  field  of  labor. 

Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Adams,  D.  D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and,  also,  of  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  President  Fallows  ;  and  the  uni- 
versity began  its  work  in  September,  1875,  under  very  favorable  auspices. 
The  annual  commencement  of  1876  closed  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  The  records  show  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
four  hundred  and  twelve  students,  and  eighteen  professors  and  instructors. 

Ladies  having  been  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  university  in 
1870,  a  few  at  once  entered  its  classes.  That  number  has  rapidly  increased. 
During  the  past  year  more  than  one  hundred  ladies  have  been  in  attendance. 

This  sketch  would  be  imperfect  without  reference  to  the  Law  Depart- 
ment. This  was  organized  in  1874,  by  electing  R.  M.  Benjamin,  A.  M., 
Dean  of  the  law  faculty,  and  0.  T.  Reeves,  A.  M.,  and  R.  Williams,  A. 
M.,  professors.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  has  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  At  the  annual  commencement,  in  1875,  the 
first  law  class,  consisting  of  seven  members,  graduated,  receiving  the  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Laws ;  and,  at  the  recent  commencement,  a  class  of  ten  re- 
ceived the  same  degree.  The  law  course  is  thorough  and  extensive,  con- 
sisting of  two  years  of  study  of  thirty  six  weeks  each.  The  graduates  of  this 
department  are  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts,  without  further  examina- 
tion. 

The  collegiate  year  1876-77  will  begin  September  19th,  with  the  fol- 
lowing board  of  instruction  :  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Adams,  D.  D  ,  President, 
and  Professor  of  Metaphysics ;  H  C.  DeMotte,  A.  M.,  Vice  President  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics ;  G.  R.  Crow,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Language  5 
J.  B.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science  ;  Rev.  W.  O.  Pierce, 
A.  M,,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Hebrew  :  Susan  E.  Hale,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature ;  Sue.  M.  D.  Fry,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Belles-Lettres  j  Rev.  J  D.  Fry,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  German  ^  R.  R  Brown,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory ;  Rev.  J.  O.  Wilson,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elocution ;  F.  A.  Parker, 
Professor  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

The  Law  Faculty  is  at  present  composed  of  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen :  R.  M.  Benjamin,  A.  M.,  O.  T.  Reeves,  A.  M.,  R.  Williams, 
A.  M.,  Ira  J.  Bloomfield,  0.  W  Aldrich,  Ph.  D.,  and  W.  E.  Hughes. 

A  few  special  features  of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  may  be 
mentioned  in  this  closing  paragraph.  Its  courses  of  study  are  broad  and 
liberal,  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  all  who  may  desire  to  acquire 
thorough  culture.  Its  regular  courses  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  university  in  the  land.  In  addition  to  these,  it  offers  a  somewhat 
more  limited  course  for  the  accommodation  of  non-resident  students ;  the 
completion  of  this  course  entitles  the  applicant  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  To  those  who  have  already  acquired  collegiate  honors,  the 
university  offers  post-graduate  courses  in  the  following  departments  :  Math- 
ematics, Natural  Science,  Philology,  Philosophy,  and  History  and  Politics. 
To  the  successful  applicant  in  any  one  of  these  courses  of  study,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  awarded. 

The  above  is  the  merest  outline  of  the  origin,  history,  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  its 
beautiful  campus,  its  elegant  and  commodious  buildings,  its  substantial  en- 
dowments, or  its  future  prospects.  All  these  might  properly  claim  atten- 
tion ;  and  yet,  for  the  present,  our  crowded  columns  forbid  further  comment. 
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GOOD-NATURED  FIRMNESS  IN  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


In  order  to  manage  a  school  well,  one  must  be  mentally  superior  to  his 
pupils.  If  he  is,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  he  may  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject. The  method  he  chooses  will,  perhaps,  depend  upon  the  mental  make- 
up of  the  manager.  Sometimes  a  sudden  shock  is  the  most  salutary  for 
clearing  the  atmosphere :  again  the  gentle-zephyr  method  is  best ;  but  the 
one  surest  to  win  and  the  most  lasting  in  its  effects  is  good-natured  firmness. 
This  is  especially  beneficial  to  those  mischievous  pupils  who  have  no  par- 
ticular malice  in  their  pranks. 

A  large  river  can  no  more  be  forded  at  noon,  in  the  sunlight,  than  at 
midni^t,  in  the  darkness,  but  it  makes  a  deal  more  comfortable  impres- 
sion in  the  light, — so  a  teacher,  by  being  pleasantly  firm,  can  accomplish 
his  object  with  just  as  much  certainty,  and  with  &r  better  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  than  by  being  sternly  and  forbidingly  firm.  Good-nature 
Ls  the  sunshine  of  the  schoolroom,  and  its  influence  there  is  scarcely  less 
salutary  than  that  of  the  real  sun-light  outside. 

There  is  a  teacher,  in  the  country,  near  Decatur,  who  has  a  plan  of  de- 
ferring punishment;  and  who.  It  is  said^  in  consequence,  has  a  wonderful 
power  over  his  school.  A  boy  commits  an  offense  and  is  brought  before  the 
teacher,  who,  after  due  investigation,  says  :  << James,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
punish  you,  but  you  may  be  seated  iimr,"  In  a  week  or  so  he  calls  James 
before  him  again  and  says  in  cheerful  tones  :  '<Did  I  not,  a  few  days  ago, 
promise  to  whip  you  ?" 

"Yes  sir." 

"Very  well.     That  will  do  for  to-day.     You  may  be  seated." 

After  another  postponement  or  two,  he  calls  the  boy  and,  with  the  ut- 
most cheerfulness,  whips  him. 

«  Now,  if  others,  less  wise,  should  attempt  the  same  thing,  though  they 
might  inspire  dread,  they  would  arouse  such  a  vigorous  hatred  that  theur 
work,  if  not  a  failure,  would  be  seriously  impaired.  In  this  case  it  was  the 
certainty  of  punishment,  coupled  with  that  good-nature  which  no  one  can 
withstand,  that  made  this  man  successful. 

In  cases  of  vicious  mischief  I  have  found  a  good  dose  of  honest  indig- 
nation, vigorously  given,  exceedingly  stimulating ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  same  indignation  might  not  have  been  good-naturedly  expressed 
with  better  effect.  DeGarmo. 
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HOW  TO  SUBJECT  A  C06PS  OF   TEACHERS  TO   EFFICIENT 

SUPERVISION  AND  NOT  REDUCE  THEM  TO 

OPERATIVES. 


f> 


The  adoption  of  a  definite  course  of  study  with  subdivisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  classes,  all  following  each  other  in  natural  order,  ne- 
cessitates the  mastery  of  each  of  the  successive  portions  as  a  preparation  for 
the  next  higher.  When  the  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  or  classes  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  occupy  several  school  rooms  under  different  teachers,  the 
progress  and  attainments  of  the  several  sections  of  each  grade  or  class  must 
be  sufficiently  uniform  to  enable  them  to  come  together  in  the  upper  grades 
or  classes.  This  necessitates  a  degree  of  uniformity  of  instruction,  and  it  is 
just  here  that  the  mechanism  of  the  graded  system  touches  its  very  It/ejBa  the 
experience  of  too  many  of  the  larger  cities  plainly  shows.  To  secure  this 
uniformity  of  instruction  the  course  is  mapped  out  in  minute  details,  and  the 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each  part,  the  order  in  which  the  steps  are  to  be  taken, 
and  even  the  methods  of  teaching,  are  definitely  and  authoritatively  pre- 
scribed. As  a  result,  the  teacher  is  not  free  to  teach  according  to  his  ^< con- 
science and  power,"  but  his  high  office  is  degraded  to  the  grinding  of  pre- 
scribed grists,  in  prescribed  quantities,  and  with  prescribed  fitness — ^to  the 
turning  of  the  crank  of  a  revolving  mechanism. 

The  supervising  principal  of  a  public  school  in  a  large  city  once  said 
to  the  speaker :  '<It  is  idle  to  ask  my  teachers  to  read  professional  works. 
They  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  look  to  me  for  their  methods 
Their  ambition  is  to  do  their  work  precisely  as  I  direct,  and  they  do  this 
without  inquiring  whether  my  methods  are  correct  or  incorrect.  It  is  enough 
that  I  prescribe  them."  It  is  possible  that  this  may  be  an  extren^e  case, 
but  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  system,  when  administered  as  a  mech- 
anism. It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  prescribed  uniformity,  in  both 
the  matter  and  method  of  instruction,  is  subversive  of  all  true  teaching. 
Carpets  may  be  woven,  garments  made,  and  stone  carved,  by  pattern,  but 
the  unfolding  and  informing  of  a  human  soul  is  not  the  work  of  operatives, 
following  appointed  forms  and  methods.  The  human  soul  is  not  touched  by 
the  revolving  cogs  of  mechanical  methods*  True  teaching  requires  the 
artist's  hand  and  the  artist's  spirit.  Fruitful  methods  may  be  evoked  ;  they 
can  never  be  imposed.  They  must  bear  the  impress  of  the  teacher's  image, 
and  pulsate  with  the  life  which  he  breathes  into  them.  The  vital  element 
in  every  method  of  instruction  is  what  the  teacher  puts  into  if,  and  hence  the 
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prime  fact  in  every  school  is  the  teacher.  It  is  not  enough  that  graded 
Bohools  go  through  with  the  forms  of  a  philosophic  course  of  instruction. 
The  knowledge  to  be  taught  may  be  wisely  selected  and  arranged,  the  sue- 
cessive  steps  may  follow  each  other  in  natural  order,  and  the  entire  mechan- 
ism may  be  so  perfect  that  the  revolving  cogs  touch  each  other  with  beauti- 
ful precision  ;  and  yet,  if  the  whole  be  not  vitalized  by  true  teaching,  the 
system  is  a  failure  as  a  means  of  education.  The  one  essential  condition  of 
success  is  the  informing,  vitalizing  spirit  of  free,  earnest  teachers ;  and  the 
more  philosophical  the  system  of  instruction  attempted,  the  more  essential  is 
this  condition.  A  routine  of  mere  book  lessons  may  be  conducted  by  a  blind 
plodder  who  can  turn  the  crank  and  tighten  the  screws,  but  a  system  of  in- 
struction, having  for  its  grand  end  the  right  unfolding  and  training  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  requires  the  insight,  the  invention,  the  skill,  the  inspiration 
of  the  true  teacher.  We  are  slow  in  learning  that  philosophic  methods  of 
teaching  are  practicable  only  to  those  who  have  some  insight  into  their  prin- 
ciples. The  oral  teaching  in  our  )<chools  is  often  as  deadening  as  the  old 
text-book  drills.  Some  of  the  object-lesson  teachers  out-Herod  Herod  in 
mechanical  teaching,  and  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  the  text-book 
grinder  and  the  crank-turner  of  prescribed  object  lessons,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly take  the  former,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  have  something 

to  grind. 

But  how  can  this  difficulty  be  avoided  in  a  graded  system  of  instruc- 
tion ?  How  can  requisite  uniformity  be  secured  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
teacher  have  necessary  professional  freedom  ?  I  do  not  assume  to  be  able 
fiilly  to  answer  these  questions. 

My  first  suggestion  is,  that  a  sharp  discrimination  must  be  made  between 
ruiU/s  and  methods.  The  essential  thing  in  a  graded  system  is,  that  there 
be  necessary  uniformity  in  results  at  stated  periods,  and  this  can  be  attained 
without  denying  the  teacher  freedom  in  his  methods.  This  teacher  will  suc- 
ceed best  by  one  method,  and  that  teacher  by  another,  and  each  should  be 
left  free  to  use  his  best  power. 

Another  suggestion  may  be  important.  A  course  of  study  may  pre- 
scribe a  minimum  amount  of  work  for  each  school  term  or  year,  or  as  a  con- 
dition of  promotion,  but  the  stated  order  and  time  of  the  subdivisions  should 
be  merely  suggestive.  Uniformity  should  be  required  only  so  far  as  it  may 
be  important  or  necessary.  The  essential  result  in  a  graded  system  is,  that 
the  several  classes  of  the  same  grade  come  to  the  examination  for  promotion 
with  like  attainments.  It  is  not  important  that  the  several  teachers  accom- 
plish the  same  result  day  by  day  or  week  by  week.     Nothing  is  more  ridicu- 
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lous  than  the.  attempt  to  parcel  out  primary  instruction  and  tie  it  up  in  daily 
or  weekly  prescriptions,  like  a  doctor's  doses.  This  week  the  class  is  to 
take  certain  facts  in  geography ;  to  count  by  twos  tc^  fifty  (to  sixty  would 
be  a  fearful  sin !)  ;  to  draw  the  vertical  lines  of  a  cube  ;  to  learn  to  respect 
the  aged,  etc. !  This  also  suggests  the  folly  of  restricting  teachers  to  the 
work  laid  down  in  the  course.  One  teacher  can  accomplish  more  than  an- 
other in  the  same  time,  and,  if  forbidden  to  widen  her  instruction,  to  turn 
into  new  fields,  the  surplus  time  will  be  wasted  in  useless  repetition.  A 
scheme  of  study  can  only  prescribe  the  minimum,  the  essential  course. 
Parallel  with  this,  and  diverging  from  it,  are  lines  of  important  knowledge, 
which  the  teacher  should  be  free  to  explore.  Moreover,  it  is  in  these  very 
diversions  from  the  beaten  path  that  the  most  valuable  instruction  is  often 
imparted.  The  teacher  carries  into  them  an  unusual  zeal  and  interest,  and 
her  pupils  are  thus  quickened  with  a  new  inspiration.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
in  this  suggestion,  that  the  schools  are  supplied  with  well  qualified  teachers, 
and  this  presupposes  that  they  have  received  necessary  professional  prepara- 
tion. We  are  slow  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  essential  condition  of  the 
highest  success  of  American  schools  is  the  thorough  normal  training  of  our 
teacJiers, 

But  the  great  remedy  for  the  particular  evil  under  consideration  is  in- 
telligent, flexible  supervision.  Supervision  is  of  doubtful  worth  when  it 
exhausts  itself  on  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  school  system.  It  must,  of  course , 
secure  uniformity  and  system,  but  these  may  be  attained  without  grooving 
the  teachers'  instruction  or  sacrificing  their  professional  freedom  and  pro- 
gress. An  experienced  superintendent  once  remarked  that  the  chief  busi- 
ness was  to  keep  his  teachers  out  of  the  ruts.  To  this  end  the  superinten- 
dent must  be  qualified  to  instruct,  inspire,  and  lead  teachers  in  the  work  of 
professional  improvement,  and  his  supervision  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  free  investigation  and  experiment.  It  is  true  that  a  corps  of  teachers, 
imbued  with  such  an  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  progress,  will  run  into  no 
one's  groove,  but  what  is  thus  lost  in  uniformity  will  be  more  than  made  up 
in  vital  teaching. 

E.  E.  White,  at  Cleveland. 


In  all  the  thousand  shops  where  the  varied  industries  of  the  land  are 
carried  on,  the  supervising  foreman,  the  gang-boss,  and  the  assistant  foreman 
find  a  place,  yet  in  many  towns  where  a  score  of  teachers  are  attempting  to 
form  human  character,  many  argue  that  a  superintendent  is  a  supernumerary. 
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THE  MUSEUiM  AND  THE  SCHOOL 


urns  n 


The  first  museums  were  the  fruits  of  worship.  They  were  founded  in 
temples  at  a  time  when  the  results  of  travel  and  the  trophies  of  conquest  were 
thought  to  be  offerings  worthy  of  the  gods. 

Later,  when  with  the  "advance"  of  ideas  the  divine  was  divorced  from 
nature,  when  the  material  and  spiritual  were  set  against  each  other  as  op- 
posing forces,  the  museum  sank  into  a  mere  curiosity  shop  whose  heteroge- 
neous contents  were  gathered  only  to  startle  the  eye  or  amuse  the  fancy. 
Addison  hardly,  exaggerates  the  ludicrousness  of  some  of  the  catalogues  of 
these  affairs,  in  his  paper  on  the  "Will  of  the  Virtuoso."* 

The  naturalist  was  very  generally  an  object  of  scorn,  not  only  to  the 
monk,  but  also  to  the  scholar.f  With  very  good  reasons  indeed,  for  such 
was  the  popular  contempt  for  his  pursuits  that  few  could  adhere  to  them  ex- 
cept the  ' 'crooked  sticks,"  the  harmless  queer,  who  preferred  to  live  apart 
from  their  fellows,  craving  only  to  be  let  alone.  Even  yet  this  feeling  has 
not  wholly  passed  away.  There  are  remote  communities  in  which  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  is  still  looked  upon  as  atrifler^  scarcely  above  the  clock  tinker 
or  the  wandering  tinman.  But,  as  a  consequence  of  that  rehabilitation  of 
nature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  age,  all  this  is  rapidly  changing,  and 
the  museum  is  fast  coming  to  be  regarded,  by  all  intelligent  persons,  as  among 
the  highest  results  of  human  labor  and  learning,  as  a  most  efficient  instru 
ment  of  human  progress,  not  less  essential  than  the  library  or  the  gallery  of 
art. 

While  it  is  seen  vaguely  and  in  a  general  way  that  there  must, be  some 
connection  between  these  centers  of  scientific  -influence  and  the  brilliant  ad- 
vances in  scientific  discovery,  which  have  immortalized  this  century,  very 
few  know  precisely  what  this  connection  is.  Few  know  anything  definite  of 
the  actual  operations  of  a  museum,  of  the  immediate  purposes  of  its  managers, 
or  of  the  extent  and  character  of  its  influence.  The  mere  mass  of  its  ma- 
terial is  all  that  appears  to  the  superficial  eye,  but  this  is  only  so  much  rub- 
bidi  except  as  it  is  effectively  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  public  service. 
The  valuable  elements  of  its  power  are  those  least  likely  to  attract  attention. 

Museums  should  not  be  measured  by  the  yard  or  weighed  by  the  pound, 
any  more  than  men.  It  is  the  fitness  of  the  tool  for  its  uses,  and  the  strength 
and  skill  of  the  hands  which  guide  it,  that  should  be  chiefly  attended  to. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  purposes  of  these  institutions  would  be  out 
*Spccutor,  No.  — 
tBambler.  Noa.  83  and  83. 
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of  place  here,  and  1  shall  only  undertake  to  explain  some  of  the  operations 
of  our  own  museum,  which  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  the  schools. 

There  are  needed,  for  the  teaching  of  any  branch  of  natural  history,  com- 
pet'Cnt  teachers,  well-constructed  text-books,  and  classified  material.  That 
the  two  first  are  essential  most  will  admit  at  once.  The  necessity  for  the 
last  is  less  evident,  and  yet  I  believe  that  without  it  almost  no  genuine  work 
can  be  done  in  any  science  involving  a  very  complex  classification,  at  least 
in  any  condition  of  the  schools  which  is  likely  to  obtain  in  this  State  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Among  the  highest  benefits  to  be  got  from  a  study  of  science  are  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  degree  of  accuracy,  caution,  perseverance,  thorough- 
ness and  mental  honesty  needed  to  learn  the  entire  and  exact  truth  about 
anything,  the  habit  of  exercising  these  on  all  important  occasions,  and  a  com- 
prehension of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  necessity  for  their  exercise  in- 
creases with  the  complexity  of  the  subject.  One  who  has  learned  by  ex- 
perience how  difficult  a  thing  it  is  even  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
species  of  a  grass,  or  to  define  by  common  and  distinctive  characters  a  small 
group  of  birds  or  fishes,  will  be  far  less  likely  than  before  to  make  crude 
generalizations  in  business,  in  politics,  or  in  philosophy,  or  to  accept  alluring 
theories  without  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  proofs. 

But  this  implies,  of  course,  the  constant  application  to  the  student's 
work  of  exact  and  authoritative  tests.  These  in  physical  science  are  abun- 
dant and  conclusive.  Because  of  this,  its  study  affords  a  most  admirable 
discipline,  provided  that  the  legitimate  tests  are  applie(\  and  applied  correct/y, 
A  standard  of  value  arises  which  serves  as  a  general  measure  of  evidence. 
If,  however,  they  are  applied  carelessly  or  unskillfully,  nothing  can  be  more 
pernicious  than  the  results. 

The  measure  of  accuracy  will  be  itself  inaccurate ;  and,  trusting  im- 
plicity  to  this  defective  standard  as  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  the  student 
will  discover  its  treacherous  character  only  when  this  is  demonstrated  by 
the  inexorable  logic  of  loss  and  failure.  Superficial  and  inaccurate  work  in 
other  branches  may  have  its  defense,  but  in  science  it  is  totally  inexcusable, 
because  far  worse  than  none.  Slipshod  methods  here  are  not  mist<aken 
merely,  they  are  criminal. 

In  the  study  of  classification,  which  forms  the  more  important  part  of 
every  branch  of  natural  history,  the  final  test  of  correctness  is  the  compari- 
son with  specimens  named  by  competent  authority.  My  observation  has 
taught  me  that,  without  these,  errors  of  peculiar  grossness  are  allowed  to 
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pass  unsuspected  in  the  schools  of  teachers  who  are  far  above  the  average. 
Indeed  this  must  be  so  unless  teachers  are  all  to  become  specialists.  It  is 
not  meant  that  no  mistakes  are  tolerable.  Errors  occur  in  the  work  of  all 
naturalists,  even  the  best.  But  the  value  of  that  training  in  science  which 
leaves  its  recipients  content  to  make  a  wren  out  of  a  nuthatch,  to  put  a  com- 
mon wasp  into  the  diptera,  or  a  Ranunculus  among  the  Umbelliferse,  must 
surely  be  expressed  by  a  minus  quantity.  This  is  the  kind  of  inaccuracy 
which,  in  later  life,  results  in  bankruptcies,  in  railroad  accidents,  and  in  vis- 
ionary theories  of  politics  and  finance. 

With  a  view  to  supplying  the  requisite  material  to  all  schools,  in  which 
it  was  really  needed,  without  expense  to  the  schools  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cost  to  the  museum,  it  was  proposed  four  years  ago  to  receive  from 
teachers  and  pupils  specimens  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  their  own  locali- 
ties, to  return  a  full  set  of  those  correctly  named,  and  with  them  to  send 
other  specimens  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  selected  to  represent  the 
most  important  groups,  so  that  representations  of  extra-limitary  forms  might 
be  had  to  illustrate  the  general  work  of  the  course.  Full  directions  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  specimens  were  issued  to  all  applicants,  and 
several  hundred  dollars*  worth  of  material,  representing  especially  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  was  bought  for  distribution.  It  was  believed  that  suffi- 
cient cabinets  of  specimens  might  thus  be  obtained  by  any  teacher  having  in- 
terest enough  in  his  work  to  be  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  not  only  at 
no  appreciable  expense,  but  with  constant  profit  to  himself  and  to  his  stu- 
dents. This  pUn  has  been  continued  with  some  slight  modification  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  still  in  force.  While  the  results  have  been  full  of  dis- 
couragement and  even  serious  loss,  too  few  schools  participating  in  the  work, 
and  several  applying  for  specimens  which  have  never  used  them  to  any  pur 
pose,  nor  made  in  return  any  contribution  to  the  common  stock,  yet  the 
prospect  is  far  from  hopeless.  The  entire  fewiihility  of  the  scheme  has  been 
fully  demonstrated,  as  well  as  the  great  value  of  its  results  wherever  it  has 
been  worked  out.  Concerning  this  last,  all  expressions  of  opinion  have  been 
too  emphatic  for  mistake.  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
teachers  in  this  State  will  hereafter  have  only  themselves  to  blame  if  they 
lack  the  material  for  effective  work  in  zoology  and  botany. 

The  greatest  embarrassments  beset  the  intelligent  and  conscientious 
teacher,  of  zoology  especially,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  suitable  manuals 
for  the  determination  of  genera  and  species,  and  the  absence  of  any  guides 
to  the  practical  study  of  comparative  anatomy.  The  former  lack  has  been 
supplied  in  part  by  the  admirable  manual  of  vertebrates  recently  published. 
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Analytical  synopses  of  some  of  the  most  important  groups  of  the  invertebrates 
of  Illinois  are  in  course  of  preparation  at  the  museum,  to  be  furnished  at 
cost  of  paper  and  printing.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  such 
mere  keys  can  only  be  used  with  profit  under  the  guidance  of  an  instructor 
already  familiar  with  the  subject,  or  else  when  access  may  be  had  to  full 
cabinets  of  named  specimens.  Teachers  can  greatly  aid  this  work  by  con- 
tributing material,  especially  from  the  extremes  of  the  State. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  through  the  establishment  of  summer 
schools  of  science,  to  afford  better  instruction  and  training  for  teachers  of 
natural  history,  are  too  recent  and  too  well-known  to  need  recapitulation  here. 
The  omission  of  the  school  this  summer  was  due  to  causes,  which  as  far  as 
they  can  be  determined,  are  unusual  and  chiefly  temporary. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  unless  a  respectable  number  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State  take  up  these  and  kindred  enterprises  as  their  own 
affairs,  and  lend  them  a  more  active  support  than  heretofore,  they  must  lan- 
guish and  soon  come  to  naught.  If  left  entirely  to  the  scanty  leisure  and 
personal  interest  of  a  few  hard-worked  men,  it  is  not  possible  that  thej 
should  make  any  lasting  mark. 

Surely  the  teachers  of  no  state  ever  had  a  more  magnificent  opportun- 
ity to  enlarge  the  intellectual  horizon  of  the  people,  and  lift  a  generation  to 
a  higher  plane,  than  that  afforded  to  the  teachers  of  Illinois,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  "new  branches"  into  the  public  schools.  Have  they  risen  to  the 
height  of  the  occasion  ?  Have  they  occupied  and  secured  the  conquest 
made  in  their  behalf,  or  does  it  to-day  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  certain 
to  be  wrested  from  an  indifferent  or  a  feeble  grasp  at  the  first  attempt  ? 

S.  A.  Forbes. 


FOUNDERS  OF  WESTERN  COLLEGES. 


It  has  fallen  to  me  to  know  much  of  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  founders 
and  faculties  of  christian  colleges,  especially  in  the  West,  and  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  for  courageous  endurance  in  darkness  and  storm,  for 
multiplied  burdens  cheerfully  borne,  for  steadfastness  of  faith  and  purpose 
when  the  heavens  seemed  brass  and  the  earth  iron,  for  self-abnegation  and 
sacrifice,  for  the  very  essence  and  pathos  of  moral  heroism — some  of  them 
were,  and  are,  worthier  of  apotheosis  than  many  a  martyr  in  the  calendar  of 
Saints.  Spending  the  dew  of  their  youth  and  the  meridian  strength  of  their 
manhood  in  voluntary  obscurity  and  toil,  teaching  as  many  hours  in  the  day 
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as  the  common  district  schoolmaster,  deprived  of  books  and  travel  and  other 
helps  to  perfection  and  distinction  in  their  several  departments  ;  moral 
leagues  in  advance  of  the  average  sentiment  around  them  in  respect  to  the 
nature,  methods  and  uses  of  culture,  and  so  for  the  most  part,  in  an  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  and  deprived  of  the  healthful  stimulus  of  sympathy — ^yet 
worKing  on  and  holding  on,  looking  for  the  dawn  that  came  not,  still  bearing 
aloft  the  banner  of  light  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  culture,  till  the  eye 
of  youth  began  to  grow  dim,  and  threads  of  gray  to  appear  in  the  once  fair 
locks,  and  touches  of  sadness  to  tinge  the  still  cheerful  tones  and  smiles,  as 
the  shadows  of  life  lengthened,  and  still  the  flush  of  the  looked-for  and 
prayed-for  morning  that  should  herald  the  new  day  of  the  college,  appeared 
not — ^I  have  seen  it  and  know  it  all. 

But,  to  every  such  college  the  daybreak  will  surely  come  at  last.  To 
not  a  few  it  has  already  come  ;  by  others,  the  carol  of  the  lark  is  even  now 
heard  in  the  brightening  firmament  above  them,  and  the  light  comes  on 
apace.  And  when  these  colleges,  exalted  and  purified  by  trial,  emerge  from 
the  wilderness,  put  on  their  robes  of  strength  as  well  as  of  beauty,  and,  with 
songs  of  victory,  gird  themselves  for  the  grander  future  that  opens  before 
them,  then  will  the  darkness  and  sorrow  of  those  early  years  be  but  the 
background  of  the  historical  canvas,  setting  in  bolder  relief  the  brightness  and 
glory  of  the  present. 

A  precious  legacy  then  will  be  that  record  of  the  devotion,  fortitude 
and  heroism  of  those  early  professors  and  teachers  and  friends.  It  will  be 
spoken  of  and  cherished,  as  soldiers,  when  the  war  is  over,  cherish  memen- 
toes of  the  weary  campaign,  the  march  and  the  battle.  That  record,  in 
time,  will  softly  blend  with  the  moral  colors  that  tinge  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  college ;  it  will  pass  into  all  its  reminiscences  and 
traditions  \  it  will  stand  in  lieu  of  the  ivied  walls  and  moss-grown  me- 
morials which  hallow  the  grounds  of  the  elder  universities,  binding  in  closer 
and  tenderer  bonds  the  hearts  of  its  alumni.  It  will  be  a  precious  and 
blessed  inheritance — ^an  aureola  of  light  and  glory  forever. 

Newton  Bateman. 


EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


In  his  essay,  with  the  above  caption,  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
S.  H.  White  makes  the  following  points : 
That  education  tends  to  diminish  crime. 
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That  enough  of  eduoation  to  add  value  to  labor  done,  to  affect  a  man's 
social  status,  is  neccessary  to  influence,  in  any  marked  degree,  the  amount  of 
crime. 

That  intemperance  and  poverty  are  only  secondary  causes  of  crime,  a 
neglected  education  being  the  ultimate  cause. 

That  the  causes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  character  may  be  re- 
duced to  two, — heredity  and  environment. 

That  the  latter  of  these  is  included  in  the  term  education,  and  that 
the  traits  transmitted  by  the  former  may  be  affected  by  education  continued 
through  generations 

In  view  of  these  propositions,  it  is  suggested  that  our  present  system  of 
education  should  be  extended  downward,  so  as  to  embrace  the  Kindergarten, 
by  whose  influence  the  early  impressions  and  habits  of  children  shall  be  8a«> 
lutary  and  elevating  in  character. 

Also,  that  a  properly  varied  and  continuous  occupation  of  both  body  and 
mind  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  inclination  to  habits  whose  natural  results  are 
pauperism,  vice,  and  crime. 

If  these  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  proper,  it  follows  : 

That  the  age  for  admission  to  the  public  schools  should  be  diminished, 
and  such  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  as  will  adapt  it  to  the  mental 
and  physical  wants  of  little  children. 

That  police  power  should  be  given  to  educational  authorities  to  compel 
the  attendance  in  school  of  all  children  who  are  not  regularly  employed  at 
some  industry. 

That  the  promiscuous  gathering  together  of  large  numbeis  of  all  ages 
in  our  poor-houses  and  prisons  is  a  mistake 

That  the  confinement  of  yuung  criminals  in  prison  in  idleness  is  a  kind 
of  punishment  which  not  only  fails  to  accomplish  its  main  object, — the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender — but  is  calculated  by  its  associations  to  strengthen 
his  disposition  to  crime  and  to  make  him  more  skillful  in  itfl  commission. 

That  reform  schools  and  work-houses  combined  should  be  established 
for  the  detention,  instruction,  punishment,  and  reformation  of  all  vagrant,  vic- 
ious youth,  young  criminals,  and  all  persons  usually  sentenced  to  our  city 
prisons  and  county  jails. 


It  is  related  of  Sidney  Smith  that  once,  on  entering  a  drawing-room 
in  a  West-end  mansion,  he  found  it  lined  with  mirrors  on  all  sides.  Finding 
himself  reflected  in  every  direction,  he  said  that  he  ^^supposed  that  he  was  at 
a  meeting  of  the  clergy,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  respectable  at- 
tendance.'" 
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THE  GRUMBLER. 

The  Grumbler  has  ever  been  misunderstood,  derided,  ridiculed,  by  the 
unthinking  masses.  When  I  reflect  on  the  course  I  have  pursued  toward 
him,  because  of  my  ignorance  perhaps,  I  almost  wonder  that  the  bears  did 
not  come  down  out  of  the  woods  and  devour  me  lip  for  my  wickedness. 

But  now  1  have  repented  ;  I  now  see  the  Grumbler  as  he  is.  My  mind 
has  been  illuminated,  and  I  now  understand  and  appreciate  him.  Whereas, 
I  was  once  blind,  I  now  see.  In  my  blindness  I  hated  him — then  1  came  to 
endure  him — I  now  love  him — I  heartily,  ardently  embrace  him  and  his 
grumblings.     I  am  his  disciple,  his  humble,  though  earnest,  follower. 

The  Grumbler  is  eminently,  preeminently,  a  practical  man.  He  has  no 
dieories — never  speculates,  never  engages  in  the  uncertain,  unsatisfactory 
processes  of  reasoning — has  no  use  for  logic — ^no  need  of  either  a  simple  or 
a  sublime  faith,  but  he  does  regard  facts,  and  these  he  observes  and  points 
out.  Ask  him  his  opinion  touching  any  matter,  he  has  none.  What  are  the 
probabilities  1  He  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  proba- 
bilities. You  can  always  rest  assured  that  he  will  never  mislead  you,  for  he 
never  tells  you  what  he  thinks j  but  what  he  knows.  So,  gentle  reader,  if 
your  mind  is  tossed  and  troubled,  your  belief  unsettled,  your  faith  wavering, 
do  as  I  have  done  —  go  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  grumbler  and  learn  of  him.  Let 
him  clear  away  the  rubbish  of  theories — of  speculation^-of  reason — of  faith, 
and  then  build  up  a  solid,  enduring  structure  oi  facts.  Facts  for  the  founda- 
tion— ^facts  for  the  superstructure — ^facts  for  the  topmost  stone. 

Sit  at  his  feet  and  listen  to  him  as  Phaedo  sat  and  listened  to  Socrates^ 
and  you  will  rise  and  exclaim,  "this  Grumbler  is  a  god." 

I  listened  to  his  discourse — or  rather  his  recitation  of  facta— and  I  was 
astonished,  delighted  ;  and  I  think  I  could  do  the  Schoolmaster  no  greater 
good  than  by  reproducing  the  substance  of  that  hour's  delightful  discourse. 
So  you  will  listen  now  to  what  the  grumbler  said.  Of  course  I  cannot  re- 
produce with  my  poor  pen,  the  style  of  his  delivery.  I  cannot  depict  his 
sad,  woe-begone  face.  I  cannot  paint  a  sigh,  much  less  a  thousand.  You 
understand,  dear  Schoolmaster,  that  facts  are  the  only  real  solemn  things 
in  Uie  world.     I  can  only  reproduce  his  words.     He  spoke  as  follows  : 

"The  earth,  the  world  as  an  organized  or  designed  thing,  is  a  failure. 
What  is  it  for  ?  We  are  told  that  it  was  created  for  a  dwelling  place,  for 
the  home  of  man.  As  such  it  is  a  lamentable  failure.  Fully  three-fourths 
of  it  is  covered  with  water — and  man  cannot  live  on  or  in  the  water.  Of 
this  one-fourth  land  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  it  is  at  all  fitted  for  a  dwell- 
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ing  place  for  maD.  The  vast  sandy  deserts,  the  low  marshy  plains,  the 
mountain  heights,  the  frozen  regions  of  the  polar  zone,  are  all  waste  places. 
The  earth  created  for  the  home  of  man  !  and  only  one-fortieth  of  it  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose ! 

But  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  surface—  nothing  of  the  vast  interior, 
which  is  all  useless— all  waste. 

Then  the  moon  was  made  to  give  light  in  the  night.  But  how  does  it 
do  it?  Never  on  duty  more  than  half  the  time— not  more  than  three  or 
four  nights  in  a  month  does  it  do  its  whole  duty.  0,  the  moon  is  a  failure." 
I  must  confess  I  could  discover  no  evidences  of  lunacy  in  this  statement. 

''Then  the  weather  is  a  failure,  notwithstanding  the  half  million  dol- 
lars expended  annually  by  the  United  States  government  for  the  Weather 
Bureau.  Man,  as  a  rule,  suffers  if  the  temperature  is  above  Ib^  or  below 
60°, — a  range  of  only  15^  While  the  temperature  in  our  latitude  ranges  from 
— 32o  to  1 00° — a  range  of  1 32<>.  So  that  whereas  man  is  comfortable  when  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  only  through  15o,  he  must  suffer  and  endure  the 
consequences  of  a  range  of  IIT®.  Comfortable  fifteen  times ;  miserable  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  times.  How  many  days  in  the  year  can  you  lay 
your  hand  on  your  breast  and  say,  'now  this  is  just  right — not  too  warm — 
not  too  cold — not  too  wet— not  too  dry.'  Russell  is  a  careful  poet.  He 
exhibits  his  characteristic  caution  when  he  says,  speaking  of  June  days, 
'Then,  if  ever ^  come  perfect  days.'     The  weather  is  a  failure. 

Government  is  far  from  being  a  success.  Our  Nation  and  our  State 
have  been  grinding  out  laws  to  regulate  men,  ever  since  we  had  an  exist- 
ence as  a  nation,  as  a  State  ;  and  yet  men  arc  not  regulated ;  even  the  law- 
makers themselves  are  lawless,  fearfully  corrupt.  Legislalion  is  a  failure. 
And  what  shall  we  say  of  Christianity,  the  hope  of  the  world  ?  Why, 
not  more  than  enc-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  to-day  nominally 
Christian.  More  than  one-half  of  this  number  are  papists,  and  of  the 
protestants,  so-called,  not  more  than  one-tenth  are  members  of  any  so-called 
evangelical  church,  while  only  a  mere  handful  arc  real  Christians,  that  is, 
are  members  of  our  (Christian)  church.  Not  more  than  one  in  a  million 
have  embraced  true  Christianity." 

I  confess  I  felt  sad,  but  what  could  I  say  ?  I  knew  1  was  listening  to 
facte.  The  Grumbler  wiped  a  tear  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  with  his 
knuckle—  a  tear  induced  by  his  emotion,  or  from  the  effects  of  some  villain- 
ous tobacco  he  was  smoking,  I  could  not  tell  which,  and  proceeded. 
"Schools  are  good  for  little  or  nothing,  though  they  cost  millions.  Our 
whole  educational  plan  is  a  lamentable  failure.     Now  what  does  our  educa- 
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tional  system  cod  template  ?  What  are  schools  for  ?  Kead  any  of  the  so- 
called  able  reports  of  so-called  able  superintendents,  and  there  learn  what  our 
common  schools  are  expected  to  do  for  the  youth  of  our  country.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  schools  will  develop,  round  out  and  perfect  the  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  being.  Or  to  put  it  very  mildly,  the  boys  and  girls 
are,  at  least,  to  learn  to  write,  spell,  cipher,  and  read  and  speak  the  English 
language  correctly.  Now  it  is  a  glaring  fact  that  they  do  not  learn  how  to 
speak  and  write  their  own  language  correctly,  or  even  decently ;  they  do 
cipher,  but  they  don't  know  how ;  they  spell  as  though  a  spell  were  on  them. 
Why,  I  received  a  letter  not  long  since  from  a  graduate  of  one  of  these 
schools  in  which  he  asked  me  the  uses  of  ^-e-<a-u-r-a-c-A-.*,  meaning  i-o-r-a-A>«, 
I  suppose,  the  article  used  by  blacksmiths  in  welding  iron.  And  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  work  can  be  done  well,  when  the  teachers,  poor,  indiffer- 
ent as  they  are,  teach  only  six  hours  a  day,  and  five  days  in  the  week  ? 

No,  education  is  a  failure.  Our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  with  warts  on 
their  hands,  corns  on  their  feet,  they  have  leaky  noses  and  round  shoulders; 
they  are  not  perfect  physically.  They  fill  our  prisons  and  our  lunatic  asy- 
lums ;  they  are  not  perfect  mentally  or  morally. 

Our  public  schools,  our  school  children,  our  school  teachers,  our  school 
officers,  our  whole  system,  is  a  failure. 

The  Normal  School  is  a  failure.  What  is  the  mission,  the  legitimate 
work  of  a  Normal  school  ?  We  are  told  that  the  State  supports  it  for  the 
purpose  of  making  school  teachers.  And  now  what  does  it  do  ?  Why,  the 
faculty,  or  rather,  the  want  of  faculty  of  that  institution,  give  instruction  in 
Phonics,  Zoology,  Shakespeare  and  Spelling — the  latter  a  specialty.  And 
now  what  do  these  young  men  and  women  do  when  they  have  completed 
their  course,  when  they  have  correct  spelling^  etc.?  Some  of  them  die,  some 
get  married,  and,  what  is  worse,  a  few  study  law.  Occasionally  one  makes 
an  ass  of  himself,  and  is  sent  to  the  Legislature.  A  number  try  to  teach, 
apd  fail." 

1  noticed  that  the  voice  of  the  Grumbler  grew  feeble,  and  the  last  few 
words  came  slowly  in  a  half  whisper.  I  looked  up  to  him.  His  head  was 
thrown  slightly  back,  the  short,  black  pipe  had  fallen  from  his  lips,  his  eyes 
were  partially  closed,  his  breath  came  and  went  labored  and  slowly.  I  saw 
with  a  chill  of  horror  that  he  was  passing  away.  I  tried  to  rouse  him.  His 
lips  moved  as  though  he  would  speak.  1  bent  down  to  listen  :  "I'm  a 
failure  myself,"  was  all  I  heard.     He  died  and  his  mantle  fell  on 

Grumbler  the  Second. 
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A  REPLY. 

A  communication,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  joins 
issue  with  our  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of  the  qualification  of  Town- 
ship School  Officers.  The  article  he  attacks  is  a  short  abstract  of  an  opin- 
ion of  our  Supreme  Court,  by  Justice  Sheldon,  and  may  be  found  on  page 
176  Ante.  The  author  of  the  article  in  the  June  number,  certainly  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  article  he  attacks,  or  els  ?  he  does  not  under- 
stand that  our  Supreme  Court  is  very  good  authority  in  this  State  on  all 
questions  of  law. 

He  says,  "The  eminent  (? ;  jurist  who  rendered  that  decision  had  not 
read  the  School  Law  of  1875,  or  else  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  qualify."*^  This  is  a  grave  charge  to  lay  against  so  eminent  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Sheldon.  It  is  generally  understood,  in  this  State,  that  what 
our  Supreme  Court  say  is  the  law,  i»  the  law  until  reversed  by  a  later  de- 
cision, or  changed  by  act  of  the  legislature.  If  Mr.  W.  will  read  the 
decision  referred  to,  he  will  probably  wish  he  had  not  sent  in  his  communi- 
cation. Newton  B.  Reed. 

GRAMMAR. 


In  the  June  number  of  The  Schoolmaster  appeared  an  article  with 
the  above  heading, in  which  the  writer  says:  "I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  ordinary  work  in  grammar  results  in  as  much  harm  as  good." 

I  heartily  assent  to  the  statement  and  am  confident  that  Mr.  Smith  has 
not  presented  half  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  teachers  and  pupils  in  at 
tempting  to  discuss  this  sadly  neglected  branch  of  a  common-school  educa- 
tion.    I  ask  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  to  what  Mr.  S.  is 
pleased  to  call  "verb-forms.' 

All  text-books  define  the  verb  to  be  a  wortl^  hence  no  combination  of 
words  can  constitute  a  verb,  although  it  may  and  does  make  up  the  predi- 
cate. The  English  verb  appears  under  four  forms,  to  illustrate  which,  sup- 
pose the  word  lorite  is  taken,  in  which  case  we  shall  have  write^  irrote^  tcrih 
ififff  written^ — the  first  two  expressing  time,  or  tense,  the  last  two  the  state 
or  condition  of  the  act,  whether  continuing  or  completed.  So  the  verb 
itself  has  but  tico  tenses,  present  and  past,  the  others  belonging  to  the  pred- 
icate, and  made  up  by  the  use  of  the  so-called  auxiliaries. 

"Have  written"  then,  is  not  a  verb,  but  a  predicate,  made  up  of  that 
form  of  the  verb  which  denotes  the  completion  of  the  act,  combined  with  the 
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present  form  of  have^  which  ie  sometimes  used  as  a  principal  verb  denoting 
possession,  but  is  here  used  as  an  auxiliary,  the  two  words  constituting  the 
prior  present,  or  present  perfect,  tense.  The  present  and  past  forms  of  the 
verb  denote  time  and  state ;  in  the  other  tenses,  time  only. 

Our  systems  of  analysis  are  altogether  too  loose  when  they  not  only 
allow,  but  teach,  pupils  to  call  from  two  to  four  words  a  verb,  after  having 
taught  them  that  a  verb  is  a  word.  The  statement,'^ the  pupils  should  learn 
just  what  each  of  these  words  that  go  to  make  up  a  tense-form  is  used  to  in- 
dicate," (with  the  substitution  of  ^^predicatcform'^^  for  ^Uense-forwy*^)  can- 
not be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.     It  is  now  almost  wholly  neglected. 

If,  "a  verb  is  a  word  by  which  something  is  affirmed,"  may  be  accepted 
as  a  good  definition  of  the  verb,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  why  the  participle 
and  infinitive  have  found  their  way  into  English  grammar.  Clark  gives 
the  following  sentence  in  which  the  two  participles  are  made  to  do  duty  as 
adjectives.  ^^  Scaling  yonder  peak,  I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  its  brow." 
\i mw  asserts  what  /was  doing  with  my  eyes,  why  does  not  scaling  assert 
what  I  was  doing  with  my  feet  and  hands  as  well  ?  And  if  wheeling  was  a 
coTulition  of  eagle,  how  shall  we  find  what  the  eagle  was  doing  ?  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  sentence  contains  three  predicates,  two  concerning  I,  and 
one  concerning  eagle,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  this  participle  that  is 
everything  by  turns  and  nothing  long.  A.  W.  Cummins. 

Woodstock,  McHenry  Co.,  III. 


OFFICIAL. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  which  is  of  interest  to 
school  officers.  We  present  a  condensed  statement  from  the  report  in  the 
yfei^tem  Jurist. 

The  case  was  brought  against  the  school  directors  of  school  district  No. 
1,  town  27,  Iroquois  county,  to  recover  fifty- three  dollars,  the  price  of  one 
school  set  of  stereoscopic  views,  with  scope,  and  elements  of  geography  and 
history. 

The  directors  gave  the  plaintiff"  the  following  order  in  payment : 
"State  op  Illinois,  j 
County  of  Iroquois.    \  ^'  October  26,  1871. 

"Treasurer  of  Township  27  North,  Range  No.  14,  in  said  county,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  April,  1872,  pay  to  Clark,  Lake  &  Co.,  or  bearer, 
the  sum  of  fifty-three  dollars,  out  of  any  money   belonging  to  School   Dis- 
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trict  No.  1,  in  said  Township,  for  one  school  set  of  Stereoscopic  Views,  with 
Scope  and  Elements  of  Geography  and  History,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  cent.,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  after  due. 

Peter  Brouillette, 
Smart  Walker, 

School  Directors?^ 

The  apparatus  was  delivered  to  the  defendants,  and,  after  the  maturity 
of  the  order,  it  was  duly  presented  for  payment,  but  payment  was  refused 
by  the  township  treasurer.  The  ground  of  refusal  was  that  the  order  was 
void  upon  its  face. 

Justice  Sheldon  stated,  in  his  decision,  that  the  statute  prescribes  the 
form  of  school  orders  to  be  drawn  by  directors  on  the  treasurer  of  the  town- 
ship ;  according  to  this  form  they  are  payable  neither  on  time  nor  with  in- 
terest 

"The  order  in  question  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  statu- 
tory form. 

It  is  supposed  that  although  it  may  not  be  so,  and  though  no  action 
may  lie  upon  it,  yet  there  may  be  a  liability  upon  a  quantum  meruit^  the 
school  directors  having  reoetved  and  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  property. 

The  law  provides  that  directors  may  appropriate  to  the  purchase  of 
libraries  and  apparatus  all  surplus  funds  after  all  necessary  school  expenses 
are  paid. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  power  to  make  purchases  of 
this  kind  to  the  circumstances  named,  and  to  be  an  implied  restriction  of 
any  power  to  purchase,  generally  on  credit.  There  was  no  attempt  or  offer 
to  show,  that  there  were  any  surplus  funds  after  all  necessary  school  ex- 
penses were  paid,  applicable  to  the  purchase  which  was  here  made.  The 
order  implies  the  contrary  as  it  is  payable  at  a  future  day  with  interest,  and 
out  of  any  money  belonging  to  the  school  district.  Under  the  evidence 
offered,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  contract  of  purchase  should  be 
held  to  be  unauthorized  and  void,  and  that  there  should  not  be  any  contract 
implied  by  law,  to  pay  for  the  articles,  arising  from  their  receipt  and  use. 
******  The  plaintiffs'  only  remedy,  in  our  view, 
is  to  reclaim  the  property  itself." 

The  gist  of  the  decision,  then,  is  as  follows  ; 

"An  order  on  the  treasurer  of  a  township  by  the  directors,  payable 
with  interest  at  a  future  day,  in  payment  for  the  purchase  of  school  appara- 
tus, is  void.  Surplus  funds  only  can  be  applied  for  such  purchases.  The 
receipt  and  use  of  the  same  does  not  create  any  legal  implied  contract." 
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Or,  in  other  words,  only  surplus  funds  can  be  applied  to  such  purposes. 
The  giving  of  the  note  implies  that  there  were  no  such  funds  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  hence,  the  contract  was  unauthorized  by  law,  and  was, 
consequently,  void. 


We  begin,  in  this  number,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  colleges  of  our 
State.  The  work  that  they  are  doing  is  but  poorly  understood  by  the  ma- 
jority of  our  people.  Several  of  them  have  passed  through  the  probationary 
period  and  have  entered  the  era  of  assured  success.  Their  history  will  pre- 
sent a  record  of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  higher  education,  that  is  nothing 
less  than  heroic.  A  few  brave  souls  have  struggled  through  years  of  unre- 
quited toil,  possessed  by  one  absorbing  idea — to  give  to  young  men  and 
women  of  the  prairies  the  opportunity  of  drinking  at  those  fountains  of 
knowledge  that  flow  so  abundantly  in  the  older  East. 

All  honor  to  the  good  men  and  true  who  have  toiled  through  the  dark- 
ness with  no  star  but  hope  to  guide  them  ! 

The  best  judgment  has  not  always  characterized  their  efforts.  Sectar- 
ian zeal  has  sometimes  clouded  their  sky,  but  generous  culture  has  grown 
under  their  sometimes  mistaken  ministrations,  and  the  community  at  large 
owes  them  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 


Illinois  is  emphatically  the  State  of  Indian  corn.  Her  interests,  ma- 
terial, social  and  intellectual,  flourish  or  languish  with  that  ubiquitous  cereal. 
Is  the  season  favorable,  does  the  bosom  of  the  storied  prairie,  in  the  last  week 
of  April  and  in  the  early  May,  warm  to  the  genial  heavens,  do  the  clouds 
opportunely  distill  their  gracious  moisture,  the  countenance  of  the  average 
voter  relaxes  its  hard  lines  and  smiles  in  rapturous  harmony  with  earth  and 
sky.  Generous  impulses  are  in  the  ascendant.  The  party  in  power  is  pure 
and  economical.  Education  is  popular.  The  five  per  cent,  tax  is  smilingly 
voted,  and  good  humor  and  faith  in  republican  institutions  are  the  order  of 
the  day. 

But  reverse  the  conditions  and  the  consequent  results  are  transformed. 
If  winter  is  projected  into  spring,  and  the  lag|2^ard  spring,  with  rain  and  mil- 
dew, drags  into  summer,  if  the  young  maize  bleaches  in  the  field  and  the 
plow  rusts  in  the  furrow,  then  look  out  for  trouble  all  along  the  line. 
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Our  institutions  are  so  near  the  people  that  they  are  sensitive  to  every 
change  in  popular  feeling.  We  are  in  the  hand  to-mouth  state  of  existence 
yet  in  Illinois.  We  are  one  crop  behind  in  most  of  our  enterprises.  We 
are  living,  not  on  the  harvests  of  last  year  or  the  last  score  of  years,  but  on 
the  coming  harvests.  "I'll  pay  you  after  I  thresh"  is  the  promise  of  too 
many  purchasers.  ^ 

It  happens,  unfortunately  enough,  that  the  arrangements  for  next  year's 
school  must  be  made  just  about  the  time  that  the  growing  crop  takes  charac- 
ter )  and  so  it  is,  that  as  the  corn  is  so  is  the  school. 

This  is  a  bad  year  in  Central  Illinois.  It  has  rained  with  little  inter- 
mission since  the  middle  of  May.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  crops  are 
a  partial  failure.  About  this  time,  as  the  almanac  makers  say^  look  out  for 
trouble.  Farmers  are  blue.  Merchants  buy  carefully.  Mechanics  are  un* 
employed.     "The  schools,"  say  many,  "are  too  expensive." 

The  temptation  to  cripple  them  is  very  strong.  Well,  we  can  wear  old 
clothes.  We  can  defer  some  purchases  that  we  had  intended  to  make.  We 
can't,  however,  prevent  our  children  from  growing  a  year  older.  We  can't 
recover  for  them  a  lost  opportunity.  We  ought  to  be  more  anxious  to  raise 
good  men  and  women  than  to  raise  com.  One  crop  should  not  fail  because 
the  other  does. 

We  cannot  afford  to  cripple  our  schools.  Such  years  test  our  mettle. 
If  the  public  is  selfish,  that  selfishness  will  come  to  the  surface.  We  should 
so  believe  in  these  beneficent  institutions  that  we  have  nurtured  in  our  years 
of  affluence,  that  we  shall  not  maim  them  when  a  little  sacrifice  will  keep 
them  in  the  full  tide  of  success. 


The  July  Atlantic  closes  its  review  of  the  school  reports  of  all  the  States 
and  Territories  with  the  following  language  :  "The  present  defects  of  our 
public-school  system  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  They  are  an  alarming 
absence  of  definite  moral  teaching,  and  a  disgraceful  neglect  of  historical 
studies ;  too  much  elaboration  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  and 
too  little  attention  to  the  other  elements  of  knowledge,  together  with  a  com- 
plete failure  to  impart  any  conception  of,  or  t«ste  for,  English  literature." 

The  report  of  a  State  Superintendent  is  not  the  best  place  to  learn  all 
about  the  practical  workings  of  a  school  system.  The  reports  may  warrant 
the  sweeping  assertion  with  which  the  extra.ct  closes  \  the  facts  do  not.  It 
is  doubtless  true  that  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
Illinois  has  made  something  of  a  start.  There  are  in  this  i^tate  many  graded 
schools,  hundreds  of  them,  indeed,  having,  for  their  upper  department,  what 
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they  are  pleased  to  call  a  high  sohool.  The  course  usually  includes  some 
work  in  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics  through  geometry,  and  a  term's 
work  on  English  literature.  Many  of  them  have  Latin,  and  once  in  a  while 
German  and  Greek  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

The  work  in  literature  introduces  the  pupils  to  the  best  authors,  and  in 
some  instances,  the  course  is  lengthened  to  a  year,  and  some  of  the  best 
works  are  carefully  studied. 

Once  in  a  while  a  teacher  is  found  who  has  adopted  the  sensible  method 
of  putting  Scott's  poems  or  novels,  or  Dickens,  or  Wordsworth,  or  Tenny- 
son's Queen  Mary,  into  the  hands  of  a  reading  class,  and  three  months  are 
spent  in  a  careful  analytical  study  of  the  work  selected.  Such  drill  must 
give  the  class  such  interest  in  that  particular  author,  that  the  future  will 
take  care  of  itself. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  must  plead  guilty  of ''too  much  elaboration  ^  ?) 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography."  The  ^'disgraceful  neglect  of  his- 
torical studies"  may  not  be  coo  strong  a  statement,  while  the  ''alarming  ab- 
sence of  definite  moral  teaching,"  whatever  definite  moral  teaching  may  be, 
is,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  be  proved  by  the  popularity  of  our  reform  schools 
and  prisons,  as  places  of  resort. 

But  is  not  the  reviewer  expecting  too  much  from  the  district  school  ? 
When  such  schools  shall  teach  the  children  to  read,  understand ingly,  an  or- 
dinary selection,  to  perform  the  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic  with 
readiness  and  accuracy,  to  speak  their  mother,  or  foster-mother,  tongue  cor- 
rectly, to  write  a  fair  hand,  to  know  where  the  important  countries  and  chief 
cities  are,  and  to  know  the  ordinary  facts  about  them,  they  will  be  doing  a 
noble  work,  and  one  that  will  commend  them  to  their  patrons. 

Is  not  the  plan  of  substituting  for  the  Fifth  Reader  some  interesting 
book,  like  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or  Ivanhoe,  or  The  Child's  History  of  England, 
worthy  of  imitation  ? 

The  selections  of  the  ordinary  fifth  book  are  too  fragmentary  to  be  in- 
teresting. They  are  jewels  out  of  their  settings,  and  are,  consequently,  not 
appreciated.  The  experiment  has  been  faithfully  tried  by  the  writer,  and 
he  is  a  complete  convert  to  the  plan.     Some  of  the  results  may  be  stated  : 

1 .  The  interest  of  the  class  is  gained.  What  child  can  read  Scott's 
beautiful  poem  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  without  being  won  by  the 
flowing  numbers  ?  The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  a  good  map  of  the 
country  where  the  scene  is  lai(jl,  and,  also,  with  good  historical  notes.  Any 
edition,  of  any  considerable  size,  of  Scott's  poem,  will  furnish  all  the  notes 
needed. 
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2.  A  standard  is  furnished  by  which  pupils  may  measure  other  books. 
The  sensational  story,  with  all  its  absurd  situations,  is  pronounced 
"splendid,"  because  it  appeals  to  the  reader  with,  more  power  than  any  other 
book  that  he  has  read.  Abominations  in  rhetoric,  extravagances  in  state- 
ment, absurdities  in  plot  pass  unnoted  because  they  are  not  seen  in  their 
proper  colors.  If  Dickens,  and  Scott,  and  Taylor,  and  Egqleston,  and 
Miss  Alcott,  and  Miss  Phelps,  and  a  host  of  excellent,  but  lesser,  worthies 
cannot  compete  with  Cobb  and  Bennett,  and  all  of  their  clan,  then  there  must 
be  something  fundamentally  wrong  somewhere.  It  is  useless  to  sweep  a 
house  and  garnish  it,  and  leave  it  vacant.  That  experiment  was  tried  upon 
a  certain  memorable  occasion.  The  good  must  be  substituted  for  the  bad 
in  order  to  eflfect  a  reform. 

3.  Of  course,  valuable  information  is  gained;  healthful  tastes  are 
formed ;  pupils  are  started  in  the  right  direction  ;  a  love  for  the  chaste  and 
simple  is  engendered,  and  children  are  introduced  into  the  vast  literary 
fields  of  our  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing there  that  they  want. 

Teachers  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  common  schools  ought 
to  do  for  the  children.  By  the  common  schools,  in  this  connection,  we 
mean,  more  particularly,  the  country  schools.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  their  work  is  with  the  rudiments.  When  a  teacher  applies  for  a  coun- 
try school,  the  question  should  not  be,  "can  you  teach  algebra  or  physical 
geography  ?  but,  "can  you  teach  children  to  read,  in  the  least  time  possi- 
ble ?"  These  teachers  are  apt  to  pride  themselves  upon  having  a  pupil  or 
two  in  some  one  of  the  higher  branches,  and  more  time  is  taken  to  accommo. 
date  such  a  class  than  a  dozen  beginners  receive.  This  is  very  bad.  Let  it 
be  understood  that  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  can  give  the  most  thorough 
drill  in  these  primary  studies  )  that  the  higher  studies  are  intruders  just  to 
the  extent  that  they  interfere  with  these  branches  j  that  the  teacher's  duty 
is  to  drills  drill,  DKILL,  upon  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
penmanship,  history,  and  spelling. 


We  have  always  supposed  that  Agricultural  reports  have  some  sort  of  a 
mission.  Exactly  what  it  is  we  have  never  attempted  to  discover,  but  have 
usually  assigned  it  a  place  among  the  other  unfinished  and  inscrutable 
problems  with  which  the  universe  is  crowded.  They  are  usually  found  upon 
the  waste  places  of  country-inn  book-shelves,  or  stare  in  pathetic  loneliness 
from  the  dark  corners  of  garrets.     But  here  comes  the  Monthly  Report  of 
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the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  May  and  June,  1876.  and  it  is  crowded 
with  items  of  interest  to  most,  and  especially  to  teachers.  There  is  a  mass 
of  material  that  may  be  easily  worked  into  entertaining  and  instructive  gen- 
eral exercises  for  schools.  If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  the  patent-office 
reports  will  soon  be  in  demand  for  circulating  libraries  Here  is  an  item  as 
a  specimen.  The  increase  of  corn  production  in  Kansas  is  as  follows: 
Crop  of  1874,  sixteen  millions  of  bushels ;  of  1 875,  eighty  millions  of  bush- 
els. Who  has  any  definite  notion  of  the  amount  of  corn  raised  annually  in 
the  country?  For  the  four  years  closing  in  1874,  the  average  yield  was  al- 
most a  hilUon  buskelsy  or  nearly  a  bushel  apiece  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  while  the  .wheat  crop  for  the  same  period  averaged  about  one-fourth 
as  much.  Suppose  this  yearly  corn  crop  were  stored  in  the  regulation  style, 
that  is,  in  a  crib,  about  ten  feet  wide  and  the  same  height.  The  crib  would 
be  about  twenty  millions  of  feet  in  length,  or  about  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  miles.  It  would  take  about  a  week's  ride  on  an  ordinary  express 
train,  going  night  and  day,  to  traverse  its  length.  But  this  isn't  the  best,  or 
the  worst,  of  it.  About  nineteen  twentieths  of  this  monstrous  crop  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country. 

This  report  contains  several  charts,  by  which  the  relative  productive- 
ness of  different  states,  and  other  comparisons,  are  shown  by  varieties  of  col- 
oring, or  length  of  lines. 

In  the  year  1869,  the*  average  inhabitant  of  Iowa  raised  about  fifty- 
seven  bushels  of  corn ;  ditto  in  Illinois,  followed  with  about  fifty-one, 
while  the  line,  showing  the  relative  production  of  Massachusetts,  wouldn't 
make  a  respectable  nonpareil  period. 

A  respectable  pop-corn  vender  of  our  acquaintance  says,  <<The  more 
com  you  have,  the  more  brain  you  must  have," — a  statement  to  which  the 
Boston  people  would  hardly  agree. 

In  the  production  of  wheat,  Minnesota  leads  the  van,  with  forty-three 
bushels  p€7'  capita  ]  California  follows  with  thirty ;.  Illinois  shows  a  shade 
less  than  twelve;  four  produce  none,  (which  are  they?);  Louisiana  has 
about  a  quart,  if  a  little  widening  of  the  base  line  in  the  diagram  means 
anything. 

The  chart  on  the  cotton  crop  for  ten  years  is  equally  interesting,  and 
shows  suggestive  relations  between  the  crops  and  their  money  value. 

The  diagram,  showing  the  relative  yield  per  acre,  tells  some  unex- 
pected news.  This  covers  the  period  1865-1874.  In  wheat,  Nevada  stands 
first :  Massachusetts,  third  ;  Minnesota,  fifth ;  Illinois,  ttventy-first.  But 
we  raise  corn  in  Illinois,  and   in  that  we  can,  of  course,  beat  the  world. 
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Let's  see  !  California  stands  at  the  head;  the  "Old  Granite  Stat«"  stands 
third ;  Illinois  is  number  twenty  in  the  list.  So  little  Vermont,  with  her 
barren  hills  and  stony  soil,  yields  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  Illinois.  Put 
a  thrifty  Vermonter  upon  a  western  farm,  and  he  will  raise  more  com  in  a 
twenty-acre  lot  than  an  ordinary  prairie  farmer  on  twice  as  much. 

So  the  immigration  charts,  and  tables  showing  relative  value  of  wages, 
are  instructive,  and  contain  much  valuable  information,  which  the  wide- 
awake teacher  can  utilize. 


Knox  College  is  reaping  the  reward  of  \\&  wise  action  in  appointing  Dr. 
Bateman  to  the  Presidency. 

Like  too  many  institutions,  it  had  fallen  into  a  condition  that  augured 
nothing  but  evil  for  its  future.  Its  friends  were  despondent  j  there  was  lit- 
tle sympathy  between  Faculty  and  students ;  old  feuds  were  nurtured  : — ^in 
brief,  Knox  was  on  its  way  to  ruin. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Bateman  was  an  inspiration  to  all  its  varied 
interests.  Its  friends  took  heart;  old  enemities  were  buried;  old  feuds 
were  forgotten ;  the  college  entered  upon  its  upward  career. 

The  common-school  teachers  of  the  State  were  at  once  won  to  its  sup- 
port, when  their  honored  leader  was  called  to  its  head,  and  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  was  at  once  established  with  the  feeders  of  colleges,  that  must 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  Knox.  What  it  now.  needs  is  pupils.  Its  halls 
should  be  thronged  at  the  opening  of  the  next  year.  When  a  teacher  finds 
among  his  pupils  those  who  bear  the  unmistakable  marks  of  power,  he 
should  encourage  them,  in  every  way  possible,  to  neglect  no  opportunity, 
and  never  rest  satisfied  until  the  yearning  for  liberal  culture  shall  have  lead 
them  to  some  of  these  institutions  whose  doors  stand  open  before  them. 
Poverty  is  no  excuse.  The  poor  will  find  warm  sympathy,  and  ready  hands 
to  aid  them.  The  financial  status  of  Knox  is  much  improved^,  as  thirty 
thousand  dollars  have  been  added  to  its  productive  funds.  If  its  friends 
rally  to  its  support  with  the  earnestness  that  is  deserved,  it  will  enter  upon 
a  career  of  usefulness  and  power  hitherto  unexampled  in  its  history. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editor. 

The  following  is  the  complete  report  as  amended  and  finally  adopted  by 
the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  subject  of  changes 
and  retrenchment  in  school  management  in  Chicago.  The  report  was  finally 
adopted  June  20,  1876. 
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Firtt.—ThAi  after  the  preflcnt  fiscal  year,  the  Board  accept  do  interest  frem  or  apon  school 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  School  Agent. 

Second— T)\^t  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  the  Principals  of  the  Qrammar  and  Primary 
Schools,  and  the  Head  Assistants  of  the  Division  High  Schools,  should  devote  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  time  than  at  present  to  teaching,  and  that  the  Superintendent  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Appointment  of  Teachers  be  requested  to  so  arrange  that  the  Principals  shall  spend  from 
one-thira  to  two-thirJSf  at  least,  of  their  time  in  instruction  as  in  their  discretion  may  seem  prac- 
ticable. 

Third— That  the  Saperinteudent  shall  have  power,  in  his  discretion,  to  unite  in  one  school 
the  two  highest  grades  of  two  or  more  schools  in  which  there  isnotasafllcientnumber  of  pupils 
to  fill  a  room. 

Fourth— T\i9k\  in  all  school  bnildings  having  the  average  number  of  sixty -three  seats  to  a 
room,  there  shall  be  but  one  teacher  employed  in  each  room. 

^/(A— That  the  Normal  School  be  relfgated  to.  or  made  a  Department  of , the  High  School  and 
that  one  or  more  of  the  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  be  dispensed  wito,  as  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Superintendent  may  seem  proper. 

Sixth  -That  the  property  on  which  the  Scammou  School  is  located  be  sold  or  leased,  and 
that  the  Normal  School  building  be  used  for  the  Scammon  School 

Also  the  following  schedule  of  salaries  for  the  ensuing  year:  ■ 

orricvBs. 

Clerk  of  the  Board fi960 

Bailding  and  Supply  Agent ^Mf> 

Attorney  of  the  Board 2S60 

School  Ajfcn  t 600 

Assistant  Clerk 900 

Assistant  Clerk,  including  care  of  rooms 900 

SUPSRIMTBNDKKTS. 

Saperintendent  of  Schools 8600 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 8000 

Superintendent  of  Music . .  1600 

Superintendent  of  Drawing 1600 

Superintendent  of  German 19U0 

TKACBKB8  Or  HIGH  AND  DIYISION  BIOH  SCHOOLS. 

Principal  ol  High  School «700 

Principal  of  Normal  School 8900 

Principals  of  Divisioc  High  Schools,  each 9100 

Principal  of  School  of  Practice 1800 

Pour  Assistants,  each 1800 

Konr  Assistants,  each 1600  • 

Two  Assistants,  each laOO 

Balance  of  Assistants,  each 900 

PBIMCIPALS  or  OBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  more  than  twelve  rooms,  for  first  year  of  service  as  Prin^ 
eipal,  $1600;  for  second  year,  $1600;  for  third  year,  $1700;  for  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  .S1800. 
Principals  employed  from  outside  the  city  shall  receive  such  compensation,  not  exceeding  $1800 
a  year,  as  the  Board  shall  determine  at  the  time  of  their  action. 

Principals  of  Grammar  Schools  having  twelve  rooms,  for  first  year  of  service  as  Principal. 
flSUO;  for  second  year,  $:80C;  for  third  yvar,  $1400;  for  fourth  year  and  thereafter,  $1600 

PRINCIPALS  or  PBIMABY  SCHOOLS. 

Principals  of  Primary  Schools  having  twelve  rooms,  for  first  year  of  service  as  principal,  $860 ; 
for  second  year.  $950;  for  third  year  anci  thereafter,  ^1060. 

Principals  of  Primary  Schools  having  less  than  twelve  rooms  and  more  than  six,  for  first 
year  of  serrice  as  Principal,  $S0');  for  ffcond  year,  $900;  for  third  year,  and  thereafter,  $1000. 

Principals,  or  Teachers  in  chiirge  of  schools  having  less  than  seven  orm  >re  than  four  rooms, 
|100  per  annum  more  than  the  salary  of  regular  teacheri^. 

Principals,  or  Teachers  in  charge  of  scnools  having  less  than  four  rooms,  f  60  per  annum 
more  than  the  salary  of  regular  teachers. 

Provided^  that  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  seventy -five  pupils  shall  be  counted  as  a 
room. 

PRINCIPALS  or  LAWNDALB  AND  WICKBB  PARK  SCHOOLS: 

Principal  of  Lawndale  Sch ool ?  900 

Principal  of  Wicker  Park  School 1000 

HEAD  assistants: 

Head  Aasistant  of  Division  Hiifh  Schools ^^900 

All  other  Head  Assistants,  for  first  year  $760;  for  second  year  $800;  for  third  year,  and  there- 
after, $S&0. 

ASSISTANTS  IN  ORAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS: 

For  first  year,  $450;  for  second  year  $66') ;  for  third  year,  $650 ;  for  fourth  year,  and  there- 
ftfter,  $700. 
Teacher  of  Deaf  Mates $800 
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A  motion  to  abolish  the  offices  of  Superintendents  of  Music  and  Draw- 
ing was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries,  those  who  suffer  most  are  the  Superintend- 
ents of  Music  and  Drawing.  Their  salaries  have  been  reduced  from  $2,000 
to  $1,500  per  annum.  The  one  who  suffers  least  is  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent.    His  salary  remains  at  $3,000  per  annum. 

For  some  reason  or  other  the  teachers  of  Chicago  have  not  this  year 
been  elected  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  same  thing  happened  last  year.  It  is  not  the  most  stimulative  incentive 
imaginable  for  a  pleasant  vacation,  to  leave  the  city  with  the  possibility' 
ever  impending  of  finding  one's  occupation  gone  on  his  return. 

Some  unknown  correspondent  has  sent  to  our  desk  the  following  recipe 
and  conundrums.  They  are  all  respectfully  submitted  to  whom  they  may 
concern  : 

Recipe — To  promote  the  efficiency  of  a  High  School.  Establish  the 
scholarship  standard  of  teachers  for  positions  therein  at  75  instead  of  95, 
or  100. 

Conundrum  I. — If  proper  questions  are  asked,  is  there  by  this  plan  any 
guaranty  of  getting  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  man,  or  even  three-fourths 
of  a  woman  ? 

Conundrum  II. — Which,  on  the  above  supposition,  is  the  missing 
quarter  ? 

Conundrum  III. — If  there  is  a  written  and  published  rule  that  teachers 
shall  be  elected  before  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  how  can  any  one  de- 
cently excuse  the  present  (like  the  past)  dilatory  action  ? 

The  examination  for  admission  to  the  Chicago  High  School  took  place 
20th  of  June.  819  candidates  presented  themselves  on  that  day,  of  whom 
775  were  successful  in  reaching  the  required  average — 70  per  cent.  Very 
nearly  800  of  the  applicants  were  members  of  the  grammar  schools.  The 
examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School  is  open  to  all.  Of  44  candi- 
dates who  failed,  10  were  not  in  attendance  at  the  grammar  schools.  The 
number  of  failures  by  grammar  school  candidates,  though  very  small,  is 
larger  than  for  some  years  past.  The  number  of  successful  applicants  is 
very  much  greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 

« ^Dead-lock"  is  what  the  newspapers  call  it  now.  The  Cook  County 
Board  of  Education  consists  of  eight  members,  at  the  present  writing,  and 
up  to  this  time  several  meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  ballots  have  been 
had  for  the  Principalship  of  the  County  Normal  School.  Only  two  candidates 
were  nominated,  D.  S.  Went  worth,  the  present  incumbent,  and  W.  F. 
Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Minnesota.  The 
ballots  have  stood,  Wentworth,  4,  Phelps,  4.  Whether  the  opposing 
hosts,  like  the  politicians,  will  finally  fall  back  on  the  "Great  Unknown," 
or  take  the  sage  and  characteristic  advice  of  the    Trihuru^  and  reduce   the 
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salary  of  the  position  one-half,  and  then  close  up  the  school,  the  future  will 
determine.  By  the  way,  in  stating  for  the  education  of  its  readers,  the 
eDormous  extravagance  of  the  salary  attached  to  that  Principalship,  we 
should  give  the.  Tnhune  some  credit  for  having  exaggerated  the  same  only 
16  2-3  per  cent. 

The  present  peculiar  "exigency,"  is  what  the  financial  situation  is  fre- 
quently called.  Demands  are  made  for  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  public  ser- 
vants, especially  teachers,  until  "this  exigency"  has  passed. 

The  financial  difficulty  in  Chicago  all  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  property  holders  do  not  pay  their  taxes.  The  city  has  incurred  no 
debts  unprovided  for  in  the  annual  tax  levies.  Money  has  been  borrowed 
only  in  anticipation  of  taxes  already  assessed  and  to  be  collected. 

The  fact  that  some  people  do  not  pay  their  taxes  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  laxity  and  imperfection  of  the  revenue  laws.  The  "tax-fighters"  of  Chi- 
cago are  not  a  necessitous  or  poverty-stricken  class  They  are  a  class  of 
wealthy,  shrewd  and  selfish  men,  who  instead  of  patriotically  participating  in 
the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs,  have  haughtily  left  them  to  be  transacted 
by  other,  sometimes,  inferior  and  dishonest  men. 

The  present  tendency  is  to  treat  these  men,  thus  unpatriotic,  rich  and 
selfish,  with  too  much  lenity.  By  the  impunity  with  which  they  have  es- 
caped the  burdens  that  other  citizens  have  borne,  by  the  influence  of  their 
example,  which,  appealing  to  the  selfish  instincts  of  humanity,  has  swelled 
their  number,  and  by  the  injustice  which  their  exemption  for  years  has  ex- 
hibited, these  "Taxfighters"  have  embarrassed  and  crippled  the  municipality. 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  local  Solons  of  the  city  to  turn  their  attention 
to  these  people,  "the  cause  of  all  our  woes,"  and  devise  ways  and  means  to 
compel  them  to  fulfil  their  contract  with  the  city,  and  pay  for  the  protection 
and  prosperity  which  it  has  afforded  them,  than  to  reduce  the  salaries  and 
otherwise  impair  the  efficiency  of  institutions  and  systems  that  cannot  be  re- 
built in  a  day,  that  a  few  wealthy  "tax  fighters"  and  their  imitators  may  es- 
cape their  just  share  of  the  public  burdens?  There  is  no  reason  why  all  the 
citizens  of  Chicago  should  not  pay  their  taxes  like  the  rest  Of  mankind,  and 
'Hhis  exigency"  is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug,  invented  to  shield  selfish  greed 
and  traitorous  cunning.  ^ 

One  of  the  most  intricate  educational  problems  of  this  day  and  gener- 
ation, is  to  provide  something  for  the  Chicago  Grammar  School  Principal  to 
do.  The  newspapers  asseverate  that  he  is  a  "gentleman  of  elegant  leisure," 
given  to  forming  "pernicious  associations"  with  his  fellows,  and  abound  in 
inferences  that  time  must  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  now  that  he  has  no 
corporal  punishments  to  inflict.  The  Board  of  Education  has,  also,  at 
times,  grappled  with  the  problem,  and  indicated  its  acknowledgement  of  not 
only  the  difficulty  of  the  solution,  but  the  momentous  necessity  of  that  so- 
lution. The  first  formal  attempt  of  the  Board  to  solve  the  difficulty  was 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  as  long  ago  as  Dec.  10th,  1875.  This  resolu- 
tion provided  that  "all  books  authorized  to  be  used  in  the  schools  shall   be 
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furnished  by  the  publishers  to  the  principals  of  the  different  schools,  at  the 
wholesale  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  Board,  and  that  such  principals  shall 
sell  the  same  to  the  pupils  at  such  wholesale  prices,  and  return  the  proceeds 
to  such  publishers,  or  their  agents )  provided,  that  this  Board  shall  in  no 
case  be  liable  for  any  loss  arising  thereby." 

It  is  probable  that  this  proceeding  was  calculated  to  do  even  some- 
thing more  than  provide  work  for  principals  It  is  well  known  that  long 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  pedagogical  work  has  a  tendency  to  make  men 
rather  rusty  in  business  matters.  Here,  now,  was  an  admirable  opportu- 
nity for  the  cure  of  this  difficulty.  The  pedagogue  who  retailed  all  the 
books  used  by  the  1500  to  2,00 li  different  pupils  in  his  school  during  the 
year,  and  returned  the  proceeds  promptly  to  the  publishers,  or  their  agents, 
would  have  a  business  experience  that  might  be  very  valuable  in  case  some 
future  and  less  appreciative  Board  concluded  to  dispense  with  his  services. 
The  propriety  of  this  action  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  may  not  be 
very  obvious,  but  from  a  benevolent  or  philanthropic  point  of  view,  that 
cannot  be  said. 

The  next  effort  of  the  Board  to  solve  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  a  recent  committee,  that  the  Principal  be 
required  to  take  entire  charge  of  a  room,  the  same  as  the  assistants,  in  ad. 
dition  to  his  other  duties.  To  summarize,  the  present  official  specified 
duties  of  the  Chicago  G-rammar  School  Principal  embrace  among  many 
others  the  following  items  : 

1st.  A  constant  study  of  the  best  methods  of  management,  instruo. 
tion,  and  discipline  of  his  school. 

2nd.  The  reception  and  examination  of  all  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  school.  This  involves  knowledge  of,  and  inquiring  into,  the  pupil's 
residence,  vaccination,  cleanliness,  clothing,  and  freedom  from  contagious 
disease. 

3rd.  A  thorough  examination  of  each  pupil  that  passes  from  one  grade 
to  another.  This  examination  must  be  both  oral  and  written,  and  must  ex- 
tend to  all  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  grade. 

4th.     Supervision  of  the  work  of  his  assistants. 

5th.     Attending  to  all  cases  of  special  discipline. 
^        6th.     The  attainment  of  a  healthy,  moral  tone  throughout  the   school. 

7th.  The  awakening  in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  of  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  their  work. 

8th.     Personal  attention  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  pupils. 

9th.  Meeting  together  the  first  Saturday  of  each  school  month,  and  at 
such  other  times,  out  of  school  hours,  as  the  Superintendent  may  choose,  for 
counsel  with  the  other  Principals  and  with  the  Superintendent. 

10th.  Reporting  to  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the  Monday  suc- 
ceeding the  close  of  each  school  month  and  annually,  the  condition  of  his 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  requirements,  upon  blanks  furnished  for  the 
purpose. 

11th.  Keeping  such  a  record  as  will  show  the  name,  nativity,  parent's 
or  guardian's  name,  residence,  age,  date  of  admission,  and  date  of  discharge 
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of  each  pupil ;  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled ;  the  average 
membership  ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  the  number  of  tardinesses. 

12th.  Keeping  a  record  of  books,  provided  by  special  funds  bequeathed 
for  that  purpose,  loaned  to  indigent  children.  This  involves  an  examin- 
ation of  the  applicant's  need  and  worthiness,  and  to  be  accomplished  with  be- 
coming delicacy,  should  not  be  done  by  wholesale,  or  with  unnecessary  haste 
or  publicity. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  some  of  these  duties,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  average  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in'  a  grammar 
school  in  Chicago  is  more  than  1500.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  by 
the  principal  on  transfer  cards  from  other  schools,  from  outside  the  city,  or 
readmitted  on  explanation  of  absence,  etc.,  is  not  less  than  150  per  month. 
This  kind  of  work  involves  a  vast  amount  of  necessary  intercourse  with  par- 
ents, and,  well  done,  is  the  most  valuable  and  effective  work  the  principal 
can  do. 

The  number  of  promotions  for  this  year  will  range  from  800  to  1500 
per  school,  that  is  from  80  to  150  per  month.  It  is  in  these  examinations 
for  promotion  that  the  teaching  power  of  the  principal  is  chiefly  felt.  Teach- 
ers in  all  grades  work  to  meet  the  principal's  requirements  for  promotion. 
And  since  one  of  the  definitions  of  teaching  is  ^'correct  questioning,'*  the 
good  influence  of  new,  judicious,  and  progressive  examination-questions  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  principal's  class  instruction,  with  the  interruptions  and  postponements 
to  which  it  is  constantly  liable,  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the 
average  assistant  who  has  nothing  else  to  do  or  think  of. 

1 3  th.  Selling  all  books  required  by  pupils  at  wholesale  rates.  This 
presumably  involves  the  buying  of  stock  to  be  retailed.  At  any  rate  the 
amount  and  kind  of  work  it  imposes  may  be  inferred  from  the  number  of 
different  pupils  and  promotions  per  school  given  above. 

14th.  Returning  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  publishers  or  their 
agents. 

15th.  Teaching  from  one  to  two-thirds  of  the  time  embraced  in  school 
hours.  It  is  hardly  a  vigorous  inspiration  for  the  work  involved  in  this  item, 
that  two-fifths  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  on  record  as  believing  that  three- 
thirds  of  this  time  should  be  so  spent. 

We  refrain  from  further  enumeration  of  the  Chicago  grammar-school 
principal's  already  specified  official  duties.  Perhaps  if  a  committee  were 
organized,  composed  of  a  few  daily  newspaper  editors,  whose  minds  were 
never  irreparably  "narrowed"  by  pedagogical  influence,  a  few  "reform"  and 
'^machine"  politicians,  with  mental  characteristics  of  the  same  happy  order, 
and  a  contribution  such  as  the  Board  of  Education  from  its  experience  and 
investigation  might  make  to  such  a  committee,  this  great  problem  might  be 
solved;  and  something  be  provided  for  the  Chicago  grammar  school  princi- 
pal to  do  ! 
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Springfield,  July  1,  1876. 
examinations  for  state  certificates. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  following  places 
on  the  23d,  24th  and  25th  of  August,  1876: 

At  Carthage,  Hancock  County.  Board  of  Examiners :  Rev.  D.  L.Tressler, 
L.  F.  M.  Easterday,  E.  F.  BARTHOiiOMEW,  J.  Pike;  Wm.  Griffin,  Conductor. 

At  Dixon,  Lee  Countv.  Board  of  Examiners:  H.  H.  Smith,  E.  C.  Smith,  0. 
G.  May,  C.  C.  Snyder;  Dan'l  Carey,  Conductor. 

At  Champaign,  Champaim  County.  Board  of  Examiners:  0.  C.  Palmer,  J. 
W.  Hays,  I.  N.  Wade,  J.  C.  Pickard;  S.  L.  Wilson,  Conductor. 

AtGeneseo,  Henry  County.  Board  of  Examiners :  I.  F.  Everett,  Charles 
Riley,  I.  A.  Mercer;  B.  F.  Barge,  Conductor. 

At  Carbondale,  Jackson  County.  Board  of  Examiners:  A.  C.  Hillman,  G. 
T.  Foster,  Helen  M.  White;  L.L.  Redd,. Conductor. 

For  particulars,  address  the  State  Superintendent. 

Clay  County. ^^voi.  James  H.  Brownlee,  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal 
University,  will  hold  a  County  Normal  School  at  Flora,  Illinois,  commencing  July 
31st,  1876,  and  continuing  four  weeks.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  urge  upon 
teachers  the  importance  of  attending  this  Institute,  as  no  effort  will  be  spared  to 
make  it  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  teachers,  and  through  them  to  the  schools  of 
the  county.  A  thorough  course  of  instructions  will  be  given  in  all  the  branches 
that  the  law  requires  for,a  first-grade  certificate.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, teachers  will  bring  such  text-books  as  they  may  have.  Arrangements  will 
be  made  to  furnish  teachers  new  books  at  reduced  rates.,  if  those  needing  such  will 
inform  me,  betore  the  commencement  of  the  Institute,  what  kind  they  want.  I 
would  recommend  *'Dalton's  Physiology,"  Gray's  ^'Hqw  Plants  Grow,"  and 
Tenney's  "Elements  of  Zoology,"  as  the  best  suited  to  our  work  in  the  "Higher 
Branches,"  and  would  advise  teachers  desiring  to  take  up  these  studies,  to  procure 
tiiem.  These  books  can  be  obtained  at  the  Institute  at  reduced  rates.  Bring  with 
you  a  good  supply  of  paper,  pens,  ink,  dictionaries,  etc. ;  also  slates  and  penSls. 

Tuition  for  the  term,  $3.00.  Board  can  be  obtained  in  Flora  and  vicinity,  at 
very  reasonable  rates.  I  should  like  to  have  those  who  contemplate  attending  to 
so  inform  me  by  postal  card  or  otherwise  at  an  early  day  so  that  complete  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

Teachers  of  Clay  coimty,  this  is  a  rare  chance  for  improvement.  Use  ^our  in- 
fluence to  have  all  attend.  Let  us  go  Forward!  The  corps  of  instructors  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  of  success.  Ihe  instructions  will  be  suited  to  any,  whether 
teachers  or  not.  An  examination  for  Teachers'  Certificates  will  be  held  at  the  close 
of  the  term.    For  further  information,  address, 

George  W.  Smith,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Sangamon  County. — A  County  Normal  Sjchool  will  be  opened  in  the  High  School 
Building,  on  Monday,  the  17th  inst.,  and  will  continue  six  weeks.  The  branches 
taught  m  the  public  schools  will  be  thoroughlv  reviewed,  and  the  sciences  required 
for  a  first  grade  certificate  will  receive  careful  attention.  Teachers  who  desire  to 
improve,  and  also  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  short  and  comprehensive  course  of 
study,  will  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered.  The  school 
will  he  under  the  charge  of  P.  J.  Rourke,  Sup 't  Co.  Schools,  and  Andrew  M.  Brooks, 
Sup't  City  Schools. 

P.   J.   RoURKE, 

Sup't  County  Schools. 

Champaign  County. — ^The  Centennial  of  the  Nation  brings  us  to  the  Seventh 

Annual  Session  of  our  Normal  School.     It  will  open  on  Monday,  August  14th,  1876, 

and  continue  three  weeks,  in  the  High  School  Building  in  East  Champaign.     Its 

success  hitherto  has  been  unparalleled.    A  hvely  interest  has  been  manifested  by 
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the  best  teachers  of  the  county  and  community.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  is 
the  best.  An  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  our  peonle  for  skilled  labor  in  the 
«;chool-room,  is  sufficient  inducement  to  press  onward.  We  are  happy  to  announce 
that  Prof.  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Aurora,  who  worked  so  faithfully  and  won  so  many 
plaudits  last  year,  will  give  instruction  in  Language  and  Zoology;  that  Prof.  John 
\V.  Cook,  of  Normal,  wiU  teach  Arithmetic  and  History,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Pickard,  of 
the  Industrial  Universitjr,  will  teach  plain  reading.  Others  have  been  invited  and 
will  make  short  stays  with  us,  but  the  three  aboved  named  will  stay  throughout. 
Andrews'  "Manuad  of  the  Constitution"  will  be  the  text  in  History.  All  teach- 
ers and  persons  who  expect  to  become  teachers,  should  attend.  It  is  not  only  your 
privilege — it  is  your  duty.  Advanced  pupils  in  the  country  and  graded  schools  will 
find  it  profitable,  and  any  who  expect  to  enter  either  of  the  State  Universities  can 
thus  review  for  examination.  An  examination  for  certificates  will  be  held  at  the 
close,  beginning  Thursday,  August  31st,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.  Persons  from  other 
counties  are  cordially  invited  te  attend.  Bring  your  tiext-books  and  Bible.  Board 
can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.  Good  opportunities  offered  for  clubbing.  Tu- 
ition, one  dollar  per  week,  payable  in  advance.  For  further  information  aildress, 
S.  L.  Wilson,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Champaign,  lU. 

yo  Daviess  County. — The  Jo  Daviess  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  (according 
to  a  vote  taken  at  the  last  Institute]  be  held  at  the  City  of  Galena.  It  will  com- 
mence on  Tuesday,  the  22d  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1876,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  ttie 
High  School  Building,  and  continue  to,  and  including,  the  Ist  of  September. 

Teachers  of  Jo  Daviess,  it  is  for  your  improvement  these  Institutes  are  held, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  attend  them,  not  only  a  part  of  the  time,  but  during  the  en- 
tire session.  Do  not  neglect  to  bring  note,  as  well  as  text-books.  Remember  to 
accomplish  the  work  of  an  Institute  in  the  best  way,  the  teachers  must  be  active 
workers  in  them,  and  not  mere  passive  listeners.  You  cannot  maintain  a  proper 
standing,  or  receive  the  patronage  of  the  community,  if  you  do  not  keep  up  with 
the  times.  Robt.  Brand,  Co.  Supt. 

O^le  Caunly.^The  Teachers'  Drill  for  1876,  will  be  held  at  Rock  River  Semin- 
ary, Mt.  Morris,  commencing  August  1st,  and  closing  August  24th.  Classes  will 
be  formed  in  each  of  the  branches  recjuired  of  teachers  in  obtaining  certificates,  and 
members  can  enter  such  classes  as  they  select.  The  instruction  will  be  thorough 
and  given  by  President  Edwards,  S.  A.  Forbes  and  Harriet  Case,  of  Normal; 
M.  L.  Seymour,  Blue  Island;  the  Superintendeute  of  DeKalb,  Winnebago,  Car- 
roll and  Whiteside  counties;  N.  C.  Dougherty,  Arthur  Edwards,  John  Pajir, 
P.  R.  Walker,  J.  T.  Ray,  S.  B.  Wadsworth,  B.  S.  Hedges,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Craw- 
ford and  others  of  our  own  county. 

The  Countv  Board  of  Supervisors  has  provided  for  the  incidental  expenses  of 
the  session  J  aua  for  the  undersigned  to  spend  his  time  in  givinfif  methods  oi  instruct- 
tion,  exaimnations,  ete.  A  tuition  fee  of  $3.00  each  will  be  charged  to  defray  the 
other  expenses  of  the  drill.  The  expense  of  boarding  may  be  so  small,  that  teach- 
ers can  well  afford  to  pay  this  tuition  fee  for  the  services  of  those  that  will  be  of  so 
great  aid  to  them.  The  use  of  aixiy  rooms  in  the  Seminary  buildings,  each  pro- 
vided with  a  table  and  beadstead,  will  be  given,  rent  ^e,  to  those  that  wish  them. 
Members  can  have  their  food  cooked  for  them  at  fifty  cents  each,  per  week,  or  can 
board  in  clubs  at  $1.50  to  $2.00.  Board  with  furnished  rooms,  with  private  fami- 
lies, $3.50,  and  at  hotels,  M.OO. 

All  persons  intending  to  be  present  are  requested  to  notify  me  at  once,  and  if 
assistance  as  to  boarding  is  desired,  to  so  inform  me.  Teachers  should  take  such 
text  and  reference  books  as  they  have,  with  Bibles,  slates,  stationery,  ete. 

E.  L.  Wells,  Co.  Supt.  Schools. 

Morgan  Ciwfi/y.— The  Summer  Drill  or  Normal  School  will  begin  August  15th, 
and  continue  two  or  three  weeks.  There  will  be  daily  drill  in  the  common  branches 
and  school  government.  The  sciences  will  not  be  neglected.  Especial  attention 
will  be  given  to  Reading,  Arithmetic  and  Grammar.  Lectures  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  session  by  some  of  the  best  educators.  Terms,  $1 .00  per  week.  Bring  your 
text-books  for  study.    No  particular  book  required.      Harry  Higgins  Co.  Supt. 
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Iroquois  County. — The  Normal  Institute,  of  four  weeks,  will  be  held  at  Sheldon, 
Iroquois  county,  commencing  July  24th,  1876.  This  Institute  will  be  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Superintendents  Neisz,  of  Kentland,  and  Kerr,  of  Gil- 
man.  Every  common  school  teacher  in  this  and  adiacent  counties  should  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  to  brush  up  before  the  fall  examinations,  and  for  the 
labors  of  the  coming  year. 

Vermilion  County. --The  third  year  of  Vermilion  County  Normal  School,  is  to  be 
held  at  Danville,  Illinois,  commencing  Monday,  July  24,  and  continuing  six  weeks. 
Tuition,  SI  .00  per  week,  payable  in  advance.  "The  course  of  study  will  embrace  all 
the  branches  upon  which  applicants  are  required  to  be  examined  for  a  first  grade 
certificate.  Persons  attending  this  school  are  requested  to  bring  any  text-books 
they  may  have.  A  full  corps  of  eflBcient  teachers  has  been  secured.  An  examina- 
tion of  anplicants  for  certificates  will  be  held  the  last  three  days  of  the  term. 

Gooa  Doard  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.  Those  desiring  further  infor- 
mation, may  address  either  of  the  undersigned,  at  Danville,  Illinois. 

C.  V.  Guy,  Ck).  Supt.,  C.  M.  Taylor,  Supt.  Danville  Pub.  Schools. 

Marshall  County. — A  Normal  for  Marshall,  La  Salle,  Livingston  and  Wood- 
ford counties,  will  be  commenced  at  Wenona,  III.,  July  10th,  1876,  continuing  six 
weeks.  Tuition  in  Grammar  Department,  $3.00;  Tuition  for  County  Certificates, 
$5.00;  Tuition  for  State  Diploma,  $7.0D.  Competent  teachers  are  employed  for  the 
work.  State  examinations  at  Dixon,  August  28,  24,  and  25.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address,  J.  A.  Holmes,  Wenona,  111. 

Edgar  County. — ^Teachers'  Normal  Institute.  A  Normal  Institute  for  the  in- 
struction of  teachers  and  those  preparincr  to  teach  will  be  held  in  the  High  School 
Room,  Paris,  Illinois,  commencing  July  24th,  1876,  and  continuing  five  weeks. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  be  adapted  to  the  immediate  and  pressing  wants 
of  the  teachers  and  schools  of  Edgar  county,  and  arrangements  have  oeen  made  for 
such  assistance  and  appliances  as  will  secure  success  to  the  enterprise. 

It  is  designed  to  afford  such  instruction  as  wiQ  prepare  those  attending,  for 
certificates  of  the  first  and  second  grades,  and  at  the  same  .time  suggest  approved 
methods  of  conducting  schools  and  class  exercises.  All  subjects  requirea  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  county  will  receive  appropriate  attention,  and  no  pains 
will  be  spared  to  make  the  term  every  way  advantageous  to  those  in  attendance. 

This  Institute  has  been  undertaken  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  who  will  be  present  during  the  sessions,  and  will  ffi*ant  certificates 
to  such  as  are  found  worthy  to  receive  them  at  the  close.  Those  wlio  mean  to  at- 
tend will  confer  a  favor  by  notifying  me  of  their  intention  as  soon  a«  practicable, 
and  the  grade  of  studies  they  desire  to  i)ur8ufe.  Any  text-book  in  general  use  will 
answer  every  purpose.  Expenses:  Tuition  for  the  term,  $").00;  Board,  per  week, 
$3.50  to  $4.00.  For  further  particulars,  address  R.  S.JCusick,  County  Superintend- 
ent, or  the  undersigned,       ,  A.  Harvey,  Supt.  Pub.  Schools,  Paris,  111. 

Henderson  Cb»n/y.— Olena,  III.,  June  24th,  1876.— Editors  Schoolmaster: 
The  Henderson  County  Institute  will  open  at  Oquawka,  July  24th,  and  will  con- 
tinue four  weeks.  It  will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Akin,  and  Miss  S.  E.  Chapin. 
All  the  branches  required  for  a  first  grade  certificate,  and  pedagogics,  will  receive 
attention.  The  "leachers'  Institute  Association"  will  meet  at  the  same  place, 
August  21st,  and  will  hold  a  four  days'  session.  Centennial  exercises  will  be  con- 
nected with  our  usual  drill.  J.  M.  Arthur,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Cumberland  County. — Our  Normal  Institute  for  this  county  this  year,  will  be 
held  at  Prairie  City.  Will  commence  Monday,  July  24th,  and  continue  six  weeks. 
The  school  will  be  in  charge  of  Prof.  M.  Sperry,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful teachers  in  this  portion  of  the  State,  assisted  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Moore.  It  is 
intended,  by  means  of  lectures  and  nractical  drills,  to  give  instruction  in  all  the 
common  branches  and  especially  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching.     C. 

Christian  County. — ^Taylorville.  III.,  July  6th,  1876.  Editors  School- 
master:— ^We  will  hold  our  regular  '"County  Teachers'  Institute"  in  Taylorville, 
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commenciiig  on  Monday,  August  28th,  and  continue  one  week.  I  expect  to  call  a 
county  convention  of  school  directors  to  meet  in  Taylorville,  Saturday,  September 
2d.  State  Superintendent  Etter,  will  be  with  us  at  that  time.  Our  people  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  our  schools;  teachers  are  well  paid  for  their  services, 
and  have  been  doing  good  work.  In  addition  to  our  "County  Institute"  which  is 
held  once  a  year,  we  hold  local  Institutes  in  different  parts  of  the  county  during  the 
school  year.  These  are  well  attended,  not  alone  by  teachers,  but  by  the  citizens 
generally.  Wages  in  our  district  schools  range  from  $40  to  |6o  per  month.  Prin- 
cipals in  graded  schools  receive  from  $90  to  $115  per  month. 

R.  W.  Orr,  Co.  Supt. 

Hancock  a>««/>'.— Third  Vacation  Normal  Class  Drill,  and  drill  for  State  Cer- 
tificates, at  Carthage  College,  Vjy  President  Tressler  and  Professors  Easterday, 
RiCH.VRD  Bartholomew  and  vVm.  Griffin.  Having  been  requested  by  manjr  to 
hold  a  drill  this  year  for  both  County  and  State  Certificiites,  and  having  permission 
from  the  State  Superintendent  to  announce  for  State  Examination  on  August  28, 
24  and  25,  we  will  commence  the  18th  of  July,  and  close  the  18th  of  August. 
County  examinations  18th  and  19th  of  August. 

Five  Dollars  will  be  charged  for  instruction  in  the  branches  required  for  County 
Certificates.  Eight  Dollars  for  instmction  in  the  branches  required  for  State  Cer- 
tificates. Instruction  will  be  given  by  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  re- 
gard to  arranging,  classifying  and  successfully  conducting  "Country  Schools." 

Boarding  at  the  College  Dormitories,  including  rooms,  bedsteads,  mattresses, 
tables,  chairs,  etc..  at  $2.50  to  $8.00  i)er  week;  rooms  furnished  as  stated  above, 
at  50  cents  per  week.  Boarding  in  private  families  from  $8.50  to  $4.00.  We  ex- 
pect the  State  Superintendent  to  deliver  one  or  more  addresses  to  the  teachers. 
For  ftirther  particulars  address,  Wm.  Griffin,  Co.  Supt.  of  Schools 

Marion  Coun/y.— The  County  Teachers'  Institute,  for  this  year,  commences  on 
Monday,  July  31  st,  and  continues  four  weeks.  It  is  to  be  held  at  Odin.  Those  who 
cannot  attend  the  Institute  will  take  notice  that  the  examination  for  certificates  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  August  24th  and  25th,  and  as  I  expect  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  county  for  a  month  or  more  immediately  after  Institute  work  is  over, 
no  more  examinations  will  be  held  until  December.  Good  accommodations  in 
private  families  including  board  will  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $8.50  per  week. 
Tuition,  $2.50  for  the  term.  Instructions  given  in  all  branches  required  in  first 
grade  certificates.  J.  W.  Primmer,  Co.  Supt. 
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B.  S.  Hedges,  of  the  last  Illinois  Normal  Class,  takes  charge  of  the  Rochelle 
High  School  next  year. 

Dr.  Edwards  read  a  paper  on  *'The  Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Normal 
Schools,''  at  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  National  Association. 

Frank  Matthews  continues  m  charge  of  the  Toulon  Schools.  He  has  held 
his  present  position  five  years. 

S.  S.  Wood,  who  has  taught  at  Wyoming  for  two  years,  has  accepted  the  prin- 
cipakhip  of  the  Princeville  (Peoria  Co.,)  Schools. 

0.  F.  McKtm,  who  was  formerly  Superintendent  of  Macon  county,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Decatur,  succeeds  Mr.  Gowdy  in  the 
prindpalship  of  the  Wichita,  Kansas,  schools. 

Charles  L.  Raymond,  of  Bloomington,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Mason  City  Schools. 

The  Independent,  of  that  town,  which  pai)er,  by  the  way,  has  only  good  words 
for  the  schools,  gives  him  the  following  good-natured  send  off: 
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We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  the  people  of  this  school  district,  Mr.  Chas. 
L.  Raymond,  who  has  been  engaged  as  Principal  of  our  public  schools  for  the  next 
term.  Mr.  Raymond  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  this  county  but  latterly  has  been 
engaged  in  the  legal  i)rofession  in  Bloomington.  He  is  well  versed  in  Latin.  Ger- 
man and  French,  and  in  all  other  particulars  is  a  first-class  scholar.  As  a  gentleman 
and  scholar  he  is  endorsed  and  recommended  by  County  Superintendent  Badger 
and  Prof.  W.  H.  Williamson. 

James  S.  Stevenson,  an  old  Illinois  teacher,  is  principal  of  the  Clay  School, 
in  St.  Louis.    He  has  an  average  attendance  of  nine  hundred  i)upil8. 

The  Globe- Democrat  gives  a  pleasing  account  of  the  exercises  at  the  close  of 
this  school. 

We  chp  the  following  from  the  Watsoka  Republiran  \ 

Prof.  S.  G.  Haley,  an  experienced  and  practical  teacher,  of  DeKalb  county, 
this  State,  we  learn  has  been  engaged  as  principal  of  our  public  schools  for  the  en- 
suing year.  He  comes  hi^hlv  recommended,  having  been  educated  at  one  of  the 
best  academies  in  New  pjugland  and  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  having  taught 
several  years  in  New  England  and  five  years  in  this  State. 

W.  S.  Mills,  who  last  year  had  supervision  of  the  Grammar  Department  of 
the  Model  School  in  the  Illinois  Normal,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  West 
Side  school  at  Joliet. 

Dr.  Robert  Allyn  of  the  Southern  Normal  is  East,  doing  the  Centennial. 

Married. — Wednesday  evening,  July  12th,  1876,  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  E. 
Woodruff,  Savanna,  Illinois,  W.  A.  Evans  and  Maggie  Woodruff. 

So  say  the  cards.  The  Schoolmaster  wishes  happiness  and  prosperity  to  these 
deluded  friends,  who  have  rashly  followed  the  example  of  their  ancestry. 
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Zell's  Encyclopedia. — New  and  revised  edition  with  maps.  The  more  we 
see  of  this  practical  and  universal  library,  the  more  strongly  we  are  convinced  eveiy 
one  should  maJce  strenuous  efforts  to  procure  a  copy  of  it.  And  to  accommodate 
all,  we  understand  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  resix)n8ible  persons  can 
order  complete  bound  sets  of  it.  and  pay  $5.00  per  month.  Address  the  general 
agent,  J.  W.  Marsh,  722  North  4th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

$5.00  to  $20.00  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

Send  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  page.s, 
containing  lists  of  3,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 


$12.00  a  day  at  home.    Agents  wanted.    Outfit  and  terms  free. 

True  k  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  iiyured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.55  per  can.  Anything  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
you  want  catalogues,  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
been  trying^  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Centennial  edition,  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes:  volume  three  is  now- 
ready;  price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  VI. 


Do  tee  get  immediate  knotcledge  through  all  the  senses?  If  we  touch  a  hard 
body,  we  get  at  once  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  hard- 
ness. It  comes  to  us  directly,  not  in  any  roundabout  way.  We  are 
also  certain  that  the  quality  belongs  to  the  body.  We  are  in  no 
doubt  about  this.  If  we  touch  a  piece  of  steel,  and  feel  the  hardness  of  it, 
we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  attributing  the  hardness  to  some  other  body. 
But  with  some  of  the  senses,  as  hearing,  the  case  is  different.  I  hear  a 
sound,  and  call  it  the  sound  of  a  bell  at  some  distance.  But  I  may  be  in 
error.     It  may  come  from  some  other  body. 

Knowledge  indirectly  acquired.  When  I  hear  a  bell,  as  we  say,  why 
do  I  know  or  believe  that  the  sound  comes  from  that  particular  object  ? 
How  do  I  know  that  it  does  not  really  come  from  some  other  object  1  Is 
there  any  certain,  direct  evidence  in  the  sound  itself  that  the  bell  made  it? 
There  is  no  such  evidence.  But  I  have  heard  that,  or  a  similar  sound,  be- 
fore. And  it  has  been  in  connection  with  a  bell.  Many  times,  when  the 
sound  has  come  to  my  ears,  my  eyes  have  shown  me  a  bell  in  motion.  Nor 
have  I  ever  had  reason  to  think  that  any  other  object  caused  the  sound  in 
any  c^e  when  I  have  heard  it.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  bell,  therefore,  not 
because  there  is  anything  in  the  sound  itself  that  directly  compels  me  to 
believe  it,  but  because  I  remember  what  I  have  previously  learned  about  it 
by  means  of  the  other  senses. 

What  is  directly  heard.  What  is  directly  heard  is  the  sound  caused 
by  the  vibration  of  the  air  against  the  drum  of  the  ear.  We  do  not  strictly 
hear  the  bell,  or  the  carriage,  or  the  bird  that  sings. 

Power  of  Sound  over  the  Mind.  Perhaps  we  shall  do  well  to  notice 
here  the  power  of  sound  over  the  mind.  Musical  tones,  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  the  cries  of  animals,  affect  us  very  strongly.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  intercourse  with  our  friends  and  our 
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loved  ones  is  carried  on  by  .means  of  sound.  Sounds,  therefore,  become  as- 
sociated with  the  best  and  deepest  feelings  of  our  hearts.  A  mother  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  cry  of  pain  uttered  by  her  child,  and  whenever  she 
hears  that  sound  afterwards,  it  awakens  a  similar  feeling.  But,  besides  this, 
there  seems  to  be  an  adaptation  of  sounds  to  the  mind,  of  such  kind  that 
they  naturally  arouse  the  feelings.  A  cry  of  joy  from  a  human  being  of 
whose  language  we  are  totally  ignorant  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  us.  We 
do  not  need  articulate  speech  to  enable  us  to  interpret  it.  Sighing  and 
laughter  belong  to  no  particular  language.  They  are  understood  by  a  natur- 
al instinct.  On  this  ground  all  nations  and  tribes  of  men  speak  the  same 
dialect.     And  the  same  thing  is  just  as  true  of  animals. 

Number  of  Sounds  that  can  be  Heard,  Dr.  Thomas  Eeid  says  that 
the  oar  can  distinguish  five  hundred  different  degrees  of  pitch  in  sounds,  and 
in  each  degree  of  pitch,  five  hundred  degrees  of  loudness.  This  makes  alto- 
gether two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  different  sounds  that  may  be  distin- 
guished by  a  person  of  ordinarily  good  hearing. 

What  we  get  in  Sight.  When  we  look  at  an  object,  and  have  the 
help  of  light,  and  an  unobstructed  view,  what  do  we  really  see  ?  Which  of 
its  qualities  are  made  know  to  us  by  vision  ?  This  question  is  a  difficult 
one  to  answer,  because,  in  using  any  of  our  senses,  we  call  to  our  help  at 
once  any  and  all  knowledge  that  we  may  happen  to  have,  that  is  at  all  a  help 
to  us.  This  we  saw  in  what  was  said  about  hearing.  We  know  that  the 
sound  we  hear  comes  from  the  bell,  because  we  remember  what .  we  have 
previously  observed.  That  is,  the  perception  is  helped  by  the  memory.  Now 
when  we  look  at  an  object,  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  knowledge  we  get 
comes  through  the  eye,  or  from  the  memory.  I  look  at  a  table,  and  conclude 
that  it  is  a  flat  surface,  so  many  feet  in  length  and  so  many  in  width.  How 
much  of  this  does  the  eye  alone  tell  me  ? 

Does  the  eye  give  us  Length  and  Breadth^  etc.  f  We  certainly  cannot 
tell  the  exact  number  of  feet  in  the  length  of  a  table  by  the  sight  alone.  If 
I  am  able  to  determine  that  by  the  eye,  as  we  say,  it  must  be  because  I  re- 
member the  length  of  a  foot,  as  I  have  seen  it  before.  So  it  is  certain  that 
the  memory  helps  us  to  see  the  exact  length  and  breadth  of  a  surface,  or 
the  exact  length  of  a  line. 

But  the  seeing  the  exact  length  or  breadth  of  a  surface  is  one  thing, 
and  seeing  that  it  has  length  and  breadth  is  another  thing.  Does  sight 
teach  us  that  a  surface  has  extension,  i.  e.,  length  and  breadth?  In  other 
words,  does  sight  give  us  a  knowledge  of  extension  ?  Most  persons  would 
at  once  say  that  it  does.     It  seldom  occurs  to  an  ordinary  man  that  it  is  not 
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by  sight  that  he  gets  knowledge  of  the  extension  and  form  of  the  things  he 
sees.  But  many  philosophers  think  otherwise.  Some  hold  that  originally 
extension  is  perceived  only  by  touchy  and  that  we  learn  to  perceive  it  by  sight 
only  after  much  experience,  and  by  the  use  of  memory.  The  process  is  some- 
thing like  this,  as  the  philosophers  think;  at  first  we  learn  extension  by 
touch,  and  then  we  see  with  our  eyes  that  a  body  having  a  certain  extension 
presents  a  certain  appearance.  Then^  afterwards,  whenever  that  appearance 
is  seen,  we  conclude  that  the  same  extension  exists.  The  eye,  although  it 
does  not  perceive  the  extension,  does  perceive  the  appearance  that  always 
goes  with  it. 

Sight  alone  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  Color.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
sight  alone  gives  us  a  knowledge  of  color.  Without  sight  we  should  never 
have  any  idea  what  color  is.  A  man  bom  blind  cannot  have  this  idea,  and 
cannot  acquire  it.  If  such  a  man  learns  to  distinguish  colors  it  is  by  some 
accidental  circumstance  attending  it.  He  may  learn  to  feel  of  cloth,  and 
to  distinguish  red  from  blue  by  the  feeling  of  the  grains  of  the  color  pig- 
ment. But  that  is  not  knowing  color, — it  is  knowing  the  size  and  form  of 
these  grains. 

Now,  as  color  is  always  seen  spread  out  on  a  surface,  we  must  concede, 
apparently,  that  as  we  see  the  color,  we  must  see  the  surfaces.  And  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  eye  alone  does  not  give  us  the  idea  of  distance  or 
length.  An  English  oculist  tells  of  a  man  that  was  cured  of  blindness  by 
the  removing  of  a  cataract  from  his  eyes.  Everything  he  saw  appeared  to 
touch  his  eyes.  And,  therefore,  it  is  argued  that  sight  does  not  give  us  dis- 
tance. But  if  the  objects  touched  his  eyes,  or  seemed  to,  they  mijRst  still 
have  seemed  at  a  distance — though  a  very  short  distance.  The  knowledge 
of  distance,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  knowledge  of  precise  and 
comparative  distance,  as  so  many  feet,  inches,  etc. 

Resistance  to  Muscular  Effort,  Many  writers  consider  that  we  learn 
many  things  that  are  usually  attributed  to  touch,  by  means  of  resistance  to 
muscular  effort.  They  say  that  merely  touching  a  heavy  piece  of  iron  does 
not  give  us  a  notion  of  its  weight.  We  get  that  notion  only  when  we  at- 
tempt to  lift  it,  and  find  it  resisting  the  effort  of  our  muscles.  The  same 
thing  is  thought  to  be  true  of  hardness.  We  do  not  get  the  knowledge  that 
&  body  is  hard  by  touching  it.  That  knowledge  comes  as  a  consequence  of 
an  effort  of  our  muscles  to  press  the  body  together,  or  crush  it.  This  seems 
to  be  reasonable. 

Are  the  Senses  to  he  Believed  f  Some  philosophers  have  declared  that 
the  senses  are  not  to  be  trusted.     The   Eleatics   and   Skeptics   among   the 
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Greeks,  and  many  eminent  modern  writers,  have  held  that  view.  They  ad- 
mit that  things  appear  thus  and  so, — that  the  phenomena  appear  to  the 
mind, — ^but  they  deny  that  there  is  anything  in  the  world  corresponding  to 
these  phenomena. 

But  all  mankind  seem  to  take  the  truth  of  this  testimony  of  the  senses 
for  granted.  When  I  think  I  see  a  tree,  I  act  upon  that  thought,  and 
avoid  running  against  it.  I  entertain  no  doubt,  practically,  that  the  thing  is 
just  as  it  seems.  I  see  a  rabid  dog  coming  towards  me,  and  lose  not  a  mo- 
ment in  beginning  to  escape.  Even  the  philosophers  who  deny  the  truth  of 
this  testimony  do  the  same.  They  run  from  danger,  they  avoid  obstruc- 
tions, that  are  made  known  to  them  only  by  their  senses,  as  promptly  as  the 
veriest  ignoramus.  And  on  the  whole,  it  appears  more  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  Creator  has  made  our  senses  to  tell  us  the  truth  rather  than  to  de- 
ceive us. 

It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  our  senses  deceive  us,  because  we  have 
no  means  of  doing  it  but  through  the  senses  themselves. 

Setises  sometimes  give  ils  False  Information,  '  It  is  said  that  our  senses 
sometimes  mislead  us, — that  a  straight  stick  appears  bent  when  partly  im- 
mersed in  water,  or  a  square  tower  appears  round  at  a  distance.  This  is 
urged  as  a  reason  for  not  believing  the  senses.  But  a  moment's  thought 
will  show  us  that  the  vision  is  not  responsible  for  these  mistakes.  This 
sense  does  not  give  us  forms  and  directions  absolutely.  It  only  gives  us 
appearances.  It  gives  us  the  appearance  of  the  stick  in  the  water,  just  as  it 
is  presented  by  the  light  that  comes  from  it  to  the  eye.  It  gives  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tower  just  as  the  light  presents  it  to  the  eye.  Concerning 
the  first,  we  infer  that  it  is  crooked ;  concerning  the  second,  we  infer  that  it 
is  round.  Our  vision  in  each  case  is  right ;  our  judgment  in  each  case  is 
wrong.  We  have  noticed  in  the  past  that  sticks  presenting  the  appearance 
were  crooked  ;  we  conclude  that  this  too  is  crooked.  And  the  same  with  the 
tower.     The  same  is  true  of  such  delusions  as  mirage. 

Organs  sometimes  diseased.  Sometimes  the  organs  of  sense  are  diseas- 
ed or  thrown  out  of  their  normal  state,  and  then,  of  course,  we  cannot  rely 
upon  their  testimony.  During  fever  the  eye  often  sees  strange  sights,  and 
the  ear  hears  strange  sounds.  But  these  mistakes  may  often  be  corrected, 
and  when  by  the  general  testimony  of  the  senses  we  make  the  corrections, 
we  rest  satisfied  with  them.  And  we  consider  the  mistakes  as  abnormal, 
and  reject  them,  but  this  does  not  invalidate  in  our  minds,  the  healthy  tes- 
timony of  the  senses. 

Distinction  of  Terms.     That  which  the  senses  give  us  directly,  as  when 
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we  feel  of  a  hard  body  and  get  a  knowledge  of  hardness,  is  called  their  di- 
rect testimony.  That  which  we  get  by  inference  from  the  senses,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  our  judgment  upon  thb  direct  testimony,  we  call  the  indirect 
testimony  of  the  senses.  1  feel  a  polished  marble  surface,  and  find  it  hard  ; 
here  is  a  knowledge  of  hardness  by  direct  testimony.  A  skillful  painter  has 
BO  arranged  his  lights  and  shades  upon  a  wail  that  I  look  at  the  result  of 
his  work,  and  think  I  see  a  solid  globe ;  if  this  false  inference  should  be 
charged  upon  the  sight  at  all,  it  must  be  considered  as  very  indirect  testi 

mony  from  the  eye. 

RioHARD  Edwards. 


A  TALK  WITH  AN  OLDER  BOY. 


A  few  days  since  I  was  sauntering  about  the  grounds  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute  in  Washington.  Sitting  upon  a  bench  to  rest,  under  one  of 
the  trees,  1  was  joined  by  an  older  boy  than  myself,  a  Prussian,  and  an 
employe  at  the  Institute.  He  was  in  a  talkative  mood,  and  soon  began  to 
enlighten  me  in  regard  to  his  past  history,  his  experiences  as  a  teacher,  and 
his  opinions  about  this  country,  especially  respecting  politics  and  education. 

Said  he,  <<I  came  to  this  country  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  full  of 
entoosiasm  for  its  freedom,  intelligence  and  free  institutions.  Soon  after  my 
arrival,  I  attended  a  meeting  to  ratify  the  nomination  of  the  democratic 
candidate  for  president.  When  the  speaker  announced  the  name  of  Frank- 
lin Pierce,  there  was  a  great  outburst  of  cheers,  the  entoosiasm  was  un- 
bounded. One  man  standing  near  me  seemed  quite  unable  to  contain  him- 
self, 80  earnest  was  he  in  applauding  the  nomination.  But,  when  the  noise 
had  died  away  a  little,  this  same  earnest  patriot  turned  to  his  neighbor  and 

said,  *Who  the is  Franklin  Pieroe,  anyway  V    This  began  to  cool 

my  entoosiasm ;  I  could  not  understand  how  one  could  shout  so  vociferously 
for  a  man  he  did  not  know.  I  understand  it  better  now )  but  my  entoosiasm 
has  been  cooling  ever  since." 

He  taught  for  awhile,  as  private  teacher,  in  the  family  of  one  of  the 
Leeb,  of  Virginia.  He  threw  himself  into  his  business  with  his  native  <<entoo- 
siasm."  One  of  his  pupils  was  a  lad  of  about  ten  years ;  and  with  this  boy 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  his  work  with  some  satisfaction.  But  an  older 
boy  of  nxteen,  who  had  been  to  ^'college,"  was  put  under  his  charge  ;  and 
it  was  a   sore  trial  to  contend  with  the  vicious  habits  of  study  that  this 
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boy  had  brought  from  oollege.  The  tutor  finally  told  the  mother  of  the 
boys  that  the  little  one  knew  more  arithmetic  than  his  older  brother  did. 
"Impossible,"  said  she,  "he  has  been  to  college."  "Come  with  me,"  said 
the  tutor,  "and  I  will  prove  it  to  you."  The  mother  camej  and  he  set  each 
of  the  boys  a  problem  that  he  had  not  seen  before.  Soon  the  tutor  stepped 
along,  looked  over  the  elder  boy's  work,  and  said,  "All  wrong."  The  boy 
was  in  consternation,  begged  to  be  told  what  was  the  matter,  and  how  to  do 
the  work  right.  "I  tell  you  nothing,"  said  the  tutor,  "you  should  know  for 
yourself  that  you  are  right."  He  now  stepped  to  the  little  boy,  examined 
his  work  a  moment,  and  said,  "All  wrong."  But  the  little  fellow,  instead 
of  crying  out  like  his  brother,  was  pugnacious,  and  went  on  to  show  that  he 
had  done  his  work  exactly  according  to  the  rules.  Turning  to  the  mother, 
the  tutor  said,  "There,  you  see  j  he  know,  he  fight." 

He  was  not  only  earnest  to  teach  his  boys  all  he  could,  but  he  took 
great  pains  to  help  them  in  their  sports  ]  he  hunted  with  them,  and  fiished 
with  them,  and  tried  in  all  ways  to  discharge  his  duties  in  all  their  fullness, 
and  not  simply  "according  to  the  bond."  But,  one  day  when  he  was 
urging  them  to  do  their  work  faithfully,  and  to  master  the  subjects  of  their 
study,  and  not  simply  learn  their  lessons  to  recite,  they  said  to  him,  "What 
difference  does  that  make  to  you?  You  get  your  pay  just  the  same." 
"Just  as  though  a  few  dollars  of  pay  was  all!"  Said  he,  "You  ungrateful 
fellows,  if  that  is  the  way  you  look  at  it,  I  won't  be  your  tutor  any  longer." 

He  then  went  to  teach  in  a  "College,"  himself.  But  here  he  found 
boys  studying  the  paradigms  in  Latin  Grammar,  and  trying  to  read  Ovid  at 
the  same  time.  The  boys  complained  to  the  Principal  that  he  asked  ques- 
tions that  were  not  in  the  book,  and  questions  that  were  in  the  lessons  of  the 
last  week.  And  the  Principal  took  the  part  of  the  boys.  This  made  a 
rupture  between  them.  Another  point  of  discouragement  was  that  the  Prin- 
cipal wanted  him  to  mark  the  lessons,  and  give  perfect  marks  when  the  an- 
swers were  given  just  in  the  language  of  the  book,  whether  it  was  under- 
stood or  not.  The  quarrel  soon  waxed  so  bitter  that  he  said  to  the  Princi- 
pal, "I  won't  teach  in  your  Collegej  money  wouldn't  hire  me  to  teach 
your  way." 

And  so  he  quit  teaching.  "Teaching  in  this  country,"  said  he,  "is  a 
thankless  task.  The  teachers  are  not  half  paid, — they  are  not  respected, — 
they  must  make  things  appear  as  they  are  not, — they  must  teach  just  as  the 
text-book  says ;  I  wouldn't  be  hired  to  teach  here.  And  then,  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  they  must  change  their  text-books  every  year ;  I  have  paid  seven 
dollars  for  geographies  for  my  child,  and  one  of  them  is  just  as  good  as 
another." 
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The  old  man's  cigar,  like  his  ^^entoosiasm,"  had  burned  out  by  this  time  ; 
and  we  went  oar  several  ways.  But  as  I  wound  my  steps  over  to  the  Capi- 
tol, I  thought  it  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  <<To  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,"  even  though  their  views  may  be  a  little  more  jaundiced  than  justice 
demands.  An  Old  Boy. 


OPENING  EXERCISES. 


Enter  the  school-room  with  a  sunny  countenance.  Let  your  first  words 
be  uttered  in  pleasant  tones.  There  may  be  little  noises  in  the  room, — the 
slamming  of  a  book  on  the  desk,  or  the  dragging  of  a  boot  over  the  floor. 
Wait  silently  until  all  have  become  quiet,  then  proceed  quietly. 

If  you  have  charge  of  a  school  which  is  graded,  listen  to  the  roll-call 
by  grades,  writing  at  the  same  time  the  numbers  of  all  absentees,  on  the 
board.  Leave  the  numbers  undisturbed  until  the  close  of  the  session ;  from 
these  make  up  the  record  accordingly.  Everything  should  be  conformed  to 
a  previously  prepared  programme.  Next,  sing  one  or  two  stanzas  after  the 
page  has  been  announced  by  the  chorister.  Just  here  let  me  write  my  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  singing  in  public  schools ,  indeed,  no  s6hool  ought  to  pros- 
per unless  singing  is  enforced  in  all  its  grades.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to 
enlist  every  child  in  this  exercise.  Then  ask  all  to  repeat  with  you,  or  alter- 
nately, some  previously  assigned  scripture  lesson,  say  the  Beatitudes, 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  Spirit,  etc."  These  few  verses  should /be  learned 
by  all,  so  that  no  book  shall  be  needed. 

It  may  be  that  some  unfortunate  little  boy  or  girl  belonging  to  the 
school  has  been  maltreated  by  his  superiors.  If  such  a  case  comes  within 
your  notice,  stop  short  when  you  have  repeated,  << Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  Now  is  the  moment  of  all  others  for  the  ap- 
plication, and  it  may  be  the  grinding  in  of  a  valuable  lesson,  a  great 
humanitarian  doctrine  which  touches  bottom  in  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
society.  Say  a  few  words  and  to  the  point.  Tell  the  boys  how  infinitely 
contemptible  it  is  to  abuse  an  inferior,  be  it  man  or  beast.  Then  sing  one 
stanza  bearing  upon  the  thought  in  the  morning  lesson.  Perhaps  the  fifteen 
minutes  assigned  for  this  work  have  by  this  time  been  consumed ;  if  so,  close 
at  once. 

It  would  be  well  to  vote  the  Bible  out  of  our  schools  altogether  if  no 
point  is  to  be  gained  by  the  reading  of  it.  In  many  schools,  the  few  min- 
utes set  apart  for  devotional   exercises  are  periods  of  supreme  delight  to  the 
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mischief  raakers,  and  even  those  pupils  who  participate  in  it  do  so  in  a  care- 
less, listless  way.  So  dull  is  it  indeed  in  many  cases,  that  bpth  pnpils  and 
teachers  regard  the  schoolmaster's  devotion  mill  as  a  humdrnm  machine,  with 
the  water  always  low  in  the  sluice.  A  change  wojald  come  over  the  spirit 
of  such  a  school  if  some  definite  words  were  assigned,  say  the  ten  command- 
ments, then  ask  the  entire  school  to  learn  them.  Perhaps  ten  children  may 
prepare  the  exercise  before  the  next  session.  Never  mind  ;  call  upon  them 
at  each  succeeding,  session;  soon  all,  or  at  least  a  majority,  will  have  learned 
it.  Do  not,  however,  continue  the  same  lesson  until  it  becomes  monotonous, 
for  this  is  just  the  criticism  made  upon  the  average  scripture  reading.  In- 
troduce a  new  exercise  as  often  as  may  be  desired.  I  have  in  mind  a  special 
lesson  which  was  used  with  good  effect  in  my  own  school.  It  was  necessary 
to  impress  the  children  with  some  regard  for  superiors,  and  especially  did  it 
seem  desirable  to  inspire  a  due  regard  for  the  aged.  Having  this  in  view, 
the  following  and  similar  verses  were  collated  from  various  parts  of  the 
scriptures :  <<Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head  and  honor  the  face 
of  the  old  man."  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  etc."  The  whole 
lesson  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  verses,  and  after  being  learned  by  the  en- 
tire school,  was  repeated  with  a  heartiness  which  never  results  from  Ike 
reading  of  a  Hebrew  genealogy  in  I.  Chron.  Then  we  sang,  "Don't  forget 
the  old  folks."  The  good  impression  made  by  this  lesson  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  even  by  the  writer.  A  few  words  of  prayer  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment may  be  well,  even  the  reading  of  the  Lord's  prayer  is  sometimes  ef- 
fective, yet  the  railroad  speed  at  which  it  is  delivered  by  many  teachers,  and 
even  preachers,  renders  the  pefrformanoe  exceedingly  dubious,  to  say  the  least. 

"Words  without  thoughts  never  to  Heaven  go."  A  real  prayer  is  a 
human  thought  melted  into  the  sentiment  of  the  heart,  and  doubtless  the 
most  effective  petitions  were  never  translated  into  words.  The  twenty-third 
Psalm  makes  a  very  good  lesson  when  learned,  as  does  also  the  first.  Many 
other  similar  lessons  will  be  suggested  to  the  thoughtful  teacher,  and  if  car- 
ried out  judiciously,  they  will  add  a  charm  to  the  opening  exercise  which  is 
exceedingly  desirable  in  many  of  our  country  and  graded  schools. 

Just  here  it  occurs  to  me  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  those 
schools  in  which  the  use  of  the  Bible  is  interdicted.  If  the  Sghoolhastbr 
please,  I  shall  be  glad  to  present  in  a  future  paper,  an  alternative  for  the 
Bibleless  schools.  S.  W.  Paislet. 


School-room  work  should  never  be  at  random.  If  tihe  object  of  devo- 
tional exercises  is  to  cultivate  devotion,  the  value  of  them  can  bQ  cojcreodj 
measured  by  obvious  results. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


This  is  the  teacher's  noon- time,  and  as  the  successful  farmer  improves  the 
hour  of  noon  by  reading  a  good  farm  journal,  or  by  gaining  instruction  from 
some  reliable  source,  or  by  jotting  down,  for  the  guidance  of  others,  experi- 
ences, the  utility  of  which  he  has  fully  tested,  so  will  the  truly  earnest 
teacher  read  his  school  journal,  frequent  his  library,  consult  those  who  have 
had  more  experience  than  he,  arrange  his  plans,  and  instruct  himself  in  all 
ways  possible  for  the  coming  work,  not  omitting  to  give  any  plans  of  his 
own  which  he  believes  will  be  useful  to  his  fellow- workers. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  a  short  article  entitled,  <<The  Country  School,' 
beginning  on  page  eleven  of  the  January  number  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
and  is  recommended  to  read  it  before  perusing  this  farther.  And,  by  way 
of  explanation,  left  me  say,  here,  that  I  am  talking  of  no  school  but  the 
country  schools,  the  district  schools,  and  that  the  suggestions  I  may  make 
apply  wholly  to  the  teachers  who  work  in  these  schools. 

I  suppose  most  that  is  written  concerning  schools  is  written  by  men 
and  women  who  are  not  now  at  work  in  the  country  schools ;  who  write 
looking  from  their  present  stand-point,  and  who,  therefore,  in  making  out 
their  "courses  of  study  for  country  schools,"  are  quite  apt,  at  least,  to  for- 
get one  very  essential  thing,  and  that  is  the  very  limited  time  we  teachers 
have  to  each  recitation.  Perhaps  a  comparison,  showing  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  country  and  town,  graded  schools, 
will  not  be  amiss  here.  Let  us  take  the  average  country  school  and  grade 
it  as  suggested  in  the  January  No.  We  find  wo  have  four  general  grades.  A, 
B,  G,  and  D,  the  last  being,  really,  two  grades.  To  A  we  give  four  studies; 
to  B,  four;  to  C,  four;  to  the  advanced  part  of  D,  three,  and  to  the  rest  of  D, 
two,  for  the  term.  Allowing  four  times  for  the  little  folks  to  read,  and 
one  recitation,  daily,  of  each  of  the  other  studies  throughout  the  grades, 
we  shall  have  about  twenty  recitations  daily,  averaging  sixteen  and  half 
minutes.  Here  we  have  a  graded  school  in  miniature,  thrown  into  one 
room,  and  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher. 

Now  let  us  take  the  average  town  school  of  eight  grades,  with  three 
grades  in  the  primary,  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher,  and  limited 
to  four  studies  each.  Now  count  one  recitation  on  the  average  to  each 
study  per  day  of  330  minutes,  and  we  see  that  we  have  28  minutes  to  the 
recitation.     Compare  time. 
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Suppose  the  different  grades  of  this  school  to  be  thrown  together  into  one 
large  room  with  one  teacher  in  charge.  It  wonld  then  be  in  the  condition 
of  the  tolerably  managed  country  school,  only  much  larger,  of  course. 
From  this  suppositional  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  would  soon  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  school.  If  this  be  so  clearly  seen,  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  utterly  chaotic  state  of  that  country- school  where  no  approach 
to  order  and  regularity  has  ever  been  made. 

Compare  the  advantages  of  plan  with  the  disadvantage  of  no  plan. 

A  teacher  was  employed  in  a  country  school  to  work  there  during  the 
winter  term.  The  school  was  a  large  one — seventy  enrolled — ^fifty-eight  in 
daily  attendance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  more  heterogeneous 
school.  So  visionary  and  uncertain  were  many  even  of  the  oldest  scholars 
in  regard  to  what  they  wanted  to  study,  ^hat  there  were  many  cases  where 
an  individual  brought  as  many  as  seven  different  kinds  of  text  books,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  pursue  so  many  studies  at  once.  So  great  was  the  di- 
versity of  text-books  in  the  school,  that  the  perplexed  teacher  at  first  wished 
it  practical  to  organize  as  many  classes  as  there  were  scholars. 

However,  after  much  labor  and  annoyance,  assisted  by  many  of  the 
scholars  whom  he  soon  enlisted  in  the  good  cause,  he  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing (^?)  the  school  on  the  basis  of  thirty-three  recitations  daily.  This  might 
seem  at  first  like  a  discouraging  result,  but  really  it  was  an  improvement 
upon  what  had  been,  and  by  uniting  classes,  encouraging  uniformity  of  text- 
books, and  showing  the  utility  of  union  of  work  on  the  part  of  scholars,  he 
succeeded  (as  the  officers  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  him  there  two  years) 
in  reducing  the  number  of  daily  recitations  to  eighteen,  and  in  pretty  fairly 
testing  the  utility  of  grading  country  schools. 

The  limited  time  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  the  greatest  prompt- 
ness in  calling  and  dismissing  classes.  Teach  the  scholars  the  great  im- 
portance of  cheerful,  instant  obedience,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  best  use  of  the  time,  but,  also,  for  the  sake  of  the  habit  thus  formed. 

The  first-reader  part  of  the  D  grade  includes  all  the  little  folks  who 
are  not  qualified  to  use  the  second  reader.  Some  may  be  found  to  be  able 
to  read  with  some  degree  of  readiness,  while  others  may  not  know  their  let- 
ters. This,  however,  will  make  no  difference,  as  their  instruction  will  begin 
as  though  none  knew  their  letters. 

Take  one  of  the  first  words  found  in  their  books,  and,  first,  ask  if  any 
one  can  tell  what  to  call  it.  If  no  one  is  able  to  do  that,  tell  them  what  to 
call  it,  and  then  talk  about  the  word,  make  several  sentences  containing  it> 
and  have  them  repeat  after  you.     Now  print  the  word  on  the  board  more 
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than  onoe.  Thej  have  by  this  time  become  familiar  with  the  word  \  next 
comes  the  teaching  of  the  ^arti  of  the  word,  or  the  letters.  Name  as  many 
parts  of  the  thing  represented  by  the  word,  as  there  are  letters  in  the  word. 
For  instance,  if  the  word  be  ax,  speak  of  the  handU  and  of  the  sharp-part. 
Now  print  on  the  board  again,  placing  the  letters  far  apart,  and  teach  the 
names  of  the  parts  of  the  word — the  letters — ^ontil  they  are  as  well  known 
to  the  child  as  the  parts  of  the  thing  are. 

The  teacher  who  has  never  tried  this  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  nat- 
urally and  readily  the  children  will  fall  in  with  this  method  of  association. 
Don't  forget  to  teach  the  small  and  the  large  letters,  and  teach  by  associa- 
tion, as  there  are  large  axes,  requiring  large  handles,  as  well  as  there  are 
small  axes,  requiring  small  handles.  There  are  large  dogs  that  have  large 
heads,  large  feet,  and  large  ears,  as  well  as  there  are  small  dogs  that  have 
those  useful  appendages  of  a  corresponding  size. 

Now  comes  the  slate  work.  A  little  skill,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
is  required  here,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  become  discouraged  at  first.  Let 
him  draw  a. picture  of  the  ax,  or  of  the  dog,  then  the  words,  then  the  parts  of 
the  words.  It  will  be  rude,  bunglesome  work  at  first,  but  do  not  discourage 
the  little  worker  by  intimating  as  much.  This  work  may  proceed  until  there 
is  some  advancement  made,  then  the  attention  of  the  class  should  be  called 
to  the  figures  numbering  the  pages  ;  teach  their  use  there,  associating  them 
with  oral  counting.  After  this,  the  Roman  numerals  used  in  the  book  should 
be  introduced,  their  use  explained,  and  taught  by  association  as  before. 

A  constant  and  interesting  review  should  be  kept  up,  and  the  exercises 
varied  as  the  interest  of  the  scholars  flags.  J.  W.  Wright. 

(to  be  continued.) 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 


Geography  and  Chronology  have  been  called  the  eyes  of  history,  and 
certainly  it  is  only  through  them  that  we  can  get  any  clear  notion  of  the  on- 
ward march  of  events.  It  is  of  the  first  of  these  that  I  wish  to  speak,  not 
in  any  philosophical  way,  but  only  to  jot  down  on  paper  a  few  points  that 
have  been  iinpressed  on  my  mind  while  teaching  history. 

It  is  not  very  hard  to  realize  that  history  must  mean  little  to  one  who 
ignores  geography.  A  pupil  who  puts  Saguntum  in  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Greece,  who  cannot  tell  whether  Carthage  was  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa, 
and  who  has  not  the  remotest  idea  of  where  Cannsa  was,  can  have  but  little 
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knowledge  of  the  Punic  wars,  even  if  he  can  tell  the  exact  number  of  rings 
gathered  on  the  last  disastrous  field.  To  such  a  one.  facts  lose  their  hold  on 
earth,  and  float  away  in  space,  a  dim,  undefined  cloud.  And  yet,  though 
this  seems  to  be  a  fact  so  self-evident,  it  is  a  fact  which  has  not  yet  reached 
the  consciousness  and  conviction  of  aU  teachers.  Some  there  are  still  who 
give  to  their  pupils  '^nothing  but  leaves,"  as  witness  the  following,  founded 
on  fact. 

The  superintendent  dropped  in  while  the  class  in  history  was  reciting. 
James  had  just  begun  a  new  page  and  was  repeating  it  glibly,  word  for  word. 
He  paused  after  a  sentence  or  two.  ''And,"  said  the  teacher.  "And,"  said 
James.  And,  thus  started,  his  machine  rattled  away  over  two  or  three  sen- 
tences again;  but  again  his  memory  failed.  ''The,"  said  the  teacher. 
"The,"  said  James,  and  on  he  went  triumphantly  to  the  foot  of  the  page,  when 
the  teacher  turned  to  the  superintendent  with  a  satisfied  air  and  said,  "Don't 
you  think  my  class  is  doing  well  ?"     Of  course  he  did,  how  could  he  help  it  ? 

Not  only  is  attention  to  Geography  necessary  to  understand  history,  but 
the  facts  of  the  latter  are  retained  more  easily  by  giving  them  their  proper 
location  on  the  earth.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  fix  the  career  of  Alex- 
ander, dates  and  all^  than  to  follow  his  course  on  the  map  from  Macedonia 
to  Babylon.  Let  the  Granicus  and  Issus,  Damascus  and  Tyre,  Alexandria 
and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  Arbela  and  Hydaspes,  Hyphasis  and 
Gedrosia  find  a  lodgment  in  the  pupil's  mind  as  places  whose  location  he 
knowsy  and  the  evemts  of  that  wonderful  life  are  mastered,  once  for  all ;  but 
let  them  be  but  names  floating  about  in  the  medley  of  the  brain,  and  the 
whole  story  soon  becomes  as  indistinct  as  a  shadow  cast  by  the  evening  star. 

The  how  is  not  a  difficult  problem  in  schools  where  wall  maps  are  plenty 
or  an  atlas  lies  on  the  reference  table.  They  must  simply  be  brought  into 
constant  use.  Where  there  are  none  of  these  helps,  black-board  sketches 
may  be  made  useful  for  class  work.  In  any  case  there  must  be  constant  at- 
tention to  the  geography,  or  the  term  slips  away — ^and  the  history  too.  The 
where  must  aooompany  the  what  and  the  who. 

As  a  special  exercise,  I  at  one  time  tried  with  good  effect  a  topical  re- 
view of  the  geography  involved  in  a  term  of  history.  I  wrote  out  a  list  of 
all  the  places  mentioned,  put  these  on  slips  of  paper  and  distributed  to  the 
class  requiring  them  to  give  location.  At  other  times,  I  have  required  the 
class  to  study  up  the  topography  of  some  particular  battle  field.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  battle  field  of  Marathon.  In  what  state  of  Greece  was  it  ? 
How  far  from  Athens?  Which  way  does  the  plain  slope?  Where  are  the 
mountains  ?  the  river  ?  the  swamps  ?  How  large  is  the  plain  ?  Where  were 
the  two  armies  drawn  up  ?  What  were  the  advantages  of  the  Grecian  position  ? 

Methods  of  doing  the  work  will  suggest  themselves  to  every  live 
teacher.  I. 
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A  REMARKABLE  SENTENCE. 


The  Latin  aentenoe,  ^^Sator  arepo  tenet  opera  roictsy^^  is  perhaps  the  most 
peculiar  to  he  found  in  any  language.  Let  the  sentence  be  read  from  right 
to  left,  and  the  same  words  in  order  will  appear  as  when  read  from  left  to 
right.  Now  let  "s/*  the  first  letter  m  "sator,"  "a,"  the  first  letter  in  "arepo," 
*«t,"  the  first  letter  in  "tenet,"  «o,"  the  first  letter  in  ^'opera,"  and«r,"  the 
first  letter  in  "rotas,"  be  united  into  one  word,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  viz :  "Sator,"  will  be  formed.  The  remaining 
words  of  the  sentence  can  each  of  them  be  formed  in  a  similar  way,  the 
second  letters  respectively  of  the  words  of  the  sentence  giving  the  second 
word ;  the  third  letters,  respectively,  the  third  word  and  so  on. 

The  first  word  of  the  sentence  read  backwards  gives  the  last  word ;  the 
second  from  the  beginning  read  backwards  gives  the  second  from  the  last, 
while  one  word,  "tenet,"  reads  backwards  or  forwards,  the  same. 

The  sentence  may  be  freely  translated  thus,  "God  pervades  (or  fills) 
the  whole  universe,  and  has  entire  control  of  all  its  movements."  Four  of 
the  words  in  this  remarkable  sentence,  viz :  "Sator,"  "tenet,"  "opera,"  and 
"rotas,"  are  classic  Latin,  and  but  one,  "arepo"  is  a  Latin  vulgarism  for 
"adrepit." 

The  meaning  of  each  word  is  as  follows  :  "Sator,"  literally,  "planter," 
"father,"  "Creator,"  and  hence  "God,"  as  the  planter,  father,  or  Creator  of 
all  things;  "arepo"  for  "adrepit,"  literally,  "creeps  into,"  "insinuates  one- 
self into,"  and  hence  "pervades"  or  "fills ;  *  "tenet,"  literally,  "holds,"  and 
hence  with  the  addition  of  "opera,"  conveys  the  idea  of  holding  or  having 
under  entire  or  full  control  the  workmanship  of  the  universe ;  "opera," 
literally,  "works"  or  "workmanship  ;"  "rotas"  literally,  "wheels"  and  hence 
"motions"  or  "movements."  Granville  F.  Foster. 


WHAT  ARE  JETTIES? 


In  the  last  number  of  this  journal,  something  was  said  of  the  value  of 
general  exercises  in  school.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  Mississippi  Jetties. 
We  give  herewith  a  brief  description  of  them,  taken  from  the  Scientific 
American, 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  formed  of  narrow  strips  of  land,  mostly 
low  lining  banks,  through  which  the  river  winds  until  it  makes  its  exit  to 
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the  Gulf  by  a  number  of  narrow  passes.  In  some  of  these  channels  previous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deepen  them  by  dredging,  with  but  partial  suo- 
cess,  however,  as  a  single  flood  has  been  known  to  carry  down  sufficient  sedi- 
ment to  fill  them  to  their  original  depth ;  and  the  current,  besides,  emptying 
into  the  open  water  at  the  mouths,  speedily  left  at  that  point  bars  of  blue 
clay,  surmountable  only  by  light-draft  ships.  The  gist  of  Captain  Eads^ 
plan  will  now  be  readily  apprehended  when  it  is  regarded  as  shifting  the 
point  of  deposit  of  these  barriers  from  the  shoal  water  at  the  entrance  of  one 
pass,  out  into  the  deep  water  where  filling  up  by  natural  causes  is  impossi- 
ble. By  this  means  the  river  current  is  to  be  made  to  out  out  and  scour  its 
own  channel  across  the  present  bar.  To  do  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  banks 
of  the  pass  must  be  extended  so  as  as  to  lead  the  stream  far  enough  out ; 
another  section  of  conduit,  as  it  were,  must  be  added,  and  this  is  now  to  be 
formed  by  the  sub-marine  dykes  or  jetties. 

The  material  of  which  these  structures  are  to  be  composed  is  willow  twigs 
bound  in  bundles,  termed  by  engineers,  <<fascines,"  eight  or  ten  feet  in  lengUi, 
and  about  as  many  inches  in  diameter.  A  large  number  of  fascines  at  a 
time  will  be  lashed  together  to  form  rafts,  the  first  of  which  will  be  from 
seventy-five  to  two  thousand  feet  in  width,  the  largest  rafts  being  sunk  in  the 
deepest  water.  The  rafts  will  next  be  towed  to  the  proper  point,  there  loaded 
with  stones  and  submerged,  and  thus  the  work  will  continue,  one  raft  being 
sunk  above  another  until  the  surface  is  reached.  Each  line  of  rafts  will  be 
narrower  than  the  one  below  it,  until  the  upper  course  will  not  be  more  than 
ten  feet  wide.  The  two  walls  which  will  thus  be  constructed  will  be  pro- 
longations of  the  banks,  and  between  them  will  form  a  channel  with  sloping 
sides.  In  the  course  of  time  the  interstices  of  twigs  and  stones  will  fill 
with  sand  and  mud,  so  that  eventually,  two  solid  submarine  levees  will  be 
produced.  Very  little  pile  work,  it  is  said,  will  be  required  except,  perhaps, 
at  the  head  of  South  Pass,  which  is  the  outlet  at  which  the  jetties  are  to  be 
built,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper  regulations  of  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  new  channel  at  various  stages  of  the  river. 


A  collection  of  300  species  of  our  native  lepidoptera,  each  represented 
by  from  one  to  twenty  specimens,  correctly  named  and  nicely  mounted  in  a 
first-class  cabinet,  may  be  had  at  a  very  low  rate  through  the  editors  of  the 
Schoolmaster.  This  offer  affords  an  uousual  opportunity  to  some  high 
school  or  college  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  its  collections. 
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SHORT  SERMONS  FROM  FAMILIAR  TEXTS.— II. 


They  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge.     Rom.  z.  2. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  sucoess  of  a  school  than  for  the  teacher  to 
become  a  hobbyist.  It  is  the  purpose  of  a  school  to  bring  out  in  rounded 
proportions  all  the  capacities  of  all  its  members.  The  rider  of  hobbies  de- 
velops them  as  a  pumpkin  is  developed  that  grows  in  the  crack  of  a  fence, — 
big,  perhaps,  but  without  symmetry.  It  is  well  that  in  a  college  we  should 
have  men  who  devote  themselves  to  specialties,  for,  though  they  all  prompt 
growth  in  special  directions,  the  resultant  of  these  growths  is  symmetry. 
But  for  the  public-school  teacher  to  be  a  specialist  is  for  him  to  be  a  failure. 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  those  who  are  so  enthusiastic  in  teaching  figures, 
having  the  pupils  cipher  through  all  the  arithmetics,  high  and  higher,  that 
they  can  find,  are  perfectly  honest  in  the  thought  that  they  are  doing  just 
the  thing  that  should  be  .done.  They  have  a  zeal,  an  earnest,  honest  one, 
a  zeal  of  God,  but  is  it  according  to  knowledge?  Hearing  from  what  they 
think  to  be  good  authority  that  language  is  the  main  thing  that  should  be 
brought  out  in  the  pupil,  arithmetic  is  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  the  grammars 
and  compositions  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  another  mistake  is  made. 
From  this,  they  swing  to  natural  history,  and  pupils  and  teachers  are  busy 
hunting  bugs  and  snakes,  and  all  else  goes  for  naught. 

If  the  teacher  is  showman  enough  to  ride  all  the  common  branches  at 
once,  and  drive  the  sciences  abreast  ahead  of  him,  he  can  be  a  rider  of 
hobbies  with  safety  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  pupils. 

The  finest  compliment  I  ever  heard  paid  a  teacher,  was :  "When  I 
heard  your  work  in  astronomy,  I  thought  that  was  your  hobby  ;  when  you 
conducted  a  class  in  reading,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  had  been  mistaken  ; 
when  I  listened  to  your  class-work  in  natural  philosophy,  I  determined  that 
was  your  forte  ;  but,  when,  at  the  last  hour,  you  led  your  class  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  quadratics,  I  gave  it  up." 

Teachers,  when  we  can  merit  the  above  compliment,  we  shall  surely 
have  within  us  a  ;eal  that  is  of  God,  and  that  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  wisdom.  C. 
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OFFICIAL. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  rendered  a  decision  of  importance  to  teachers, 
and  we  herewith  present  an  abstract  of  the  same,  condensed  from  the  full 
opinion  given  in  Ihe  Western  Jurist^  for  September.  Those  desiring  the  full 
opinion  can  secure  it  by  sending  fifty  cents  to  the  Western  Jurist^  Bloomings 
ton,  Illinois. 

The  appellee  was  a  pupil  in  one  of  the  common-schools  of  Winnebago 
county.  The  directors  had  prescribed  a  course  of  study  which  included 
book-keeping,  and  it  was  the  regular  study  of  the  class  to  which  appellee 
belonged.  She  declined  to  pursue  the  study  and  was,  in  consequence,  for- 
cibly expelled  from  the  school  by  the  principal,  who  was  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  directors.  She  instituted  an  action  of  trespass  against  the 
directors,  and'  the  jury  found  a  verdict  in  her  favor,  and  assessed  the  dam- 
ages at  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars.  They  appealed  and  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  judgment. 

The  following  points  are  made  in  the  opinion : 

Schools — Fower  of  teachers  and  directors  to  prescribe  studies — Rights  of 
parents — A  statute,  which  enumerates  the  branches  that  teachers  shall  be 
qualified  to  teach,  gives  all  children  in  the  State  the  right  to  be  instructed 
in  all  those  branches.  But  teachers  nor  directors  have  power  to  compel 
pupils  to  study  other  branches,  nor  to  expel  a  pupil  for  refusing  to  study 
them.  As  to  whether  pupils  can  be  compelled  to  study  the  enumerated 
branches,  the  court  expresses  no  opinion. 

Same — The  higher  branches  in  common^schools. — ^The  license  given 
by  statute  to  teach  other  and  higher  branches  does  not  authorize  the  main- 
tenance of  high-schools,  nor  the  teaching  of  academic  courses.  There  is  a 
limit  to  the  power  to  have  other  and  higher  branches  taught  in  the  common- 
schools. 

Power  of  Directors. — School  directors  may,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  re- 
quire a  teacher  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  branches,  but  it  b  optional 
with  parents  whether  their  children  shall  study  them. 

Trespa^ — Joint  and  several  liahility  of  teacher  and  directors, — The  un- 
lawful expulsion  of  a  pupil  from  school  is  a  trespass  for  Which  the  teacher 
and  directors  are  personally  liable.  Nor  can  a  teacher  justify  such  unlaw- 
ful act  under  the  authority  of  the  directors. 

Causes  of  expulsion, — School  directors  can  expel  pupils  only  for  dis- 
obedient, refractory,  or  incorrigibly  bad  conduct,  after  all  other  reasonable 
means  have  failed.     Expulsion  is  not  designed  as  a  means  of  punishment. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION.    1876. 


SCHOOL  LAW. 
(Time,  40  Minntes.) 

1.  Explain  the  diviHion  of  the  school  funds,  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, to  townships,  giving  the  basis  of  the  distribution  and  the  source  of 
the  funds  distributed. 

2.  Make  diagram  of  a  monthly  schedule.  Why  is  it  necessary  they 
should  be  kept  ? 

8.  State  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one 
district  to  another. 

4.  What  are  the  qualifications  required  by  law  for  a  first-grade  certir 
ficate  ? 

5.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  a  voter  at  a  school  election  ? 

6.  With  whom  does  the  township  treasurer  file  his  bond  ?  the  county 
superintendent  ?  the  state  superintendent  ? 

7.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent,  in  case  the  trustees 
fail  to  furnish  the  statistics  and  information  required  by  law  ? 

8.  What  are  the  four  sources  from  which  the  money  for  current  ex- 
penses of  schools  is  derived  ? 

9.  State  the  only  way  in  which  the  special  taxes  levied  by  order  of 
the  directors,  and  all  other  school  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  town  treasurer, 
can  be  paid  out  ? 

10.  What  powers  and  duties,  in  addition  to  those  of  school  directors, 
are  conferred  upon  Boards  of  Education,  under  Section  80  of  the  School 
Law? 

ARITHMETIO. 
(Time,90Minote8.) 

(Put  all  your  work  on  paper,  so  that  it  will  explain  itself.  Results, 
without  the  processes,  are  of  little  value.) 

1.  Express  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  one,  in  three  differ- 
ent ways. 

2.  Write  the  table  of  linear  measure  in  the  metric  system. 

3.  Give  the  two  algebraic  formulas  from  which  the  arithmetical  rules 
for  extracting  the  square  and  cube  roots  are  derived. 

4.  I  have  a  7  per  cent,  note  for  $360,  dated  March  12th,  1874,  due 
February  12th,  1877,  on  which  is  endorsed  $50,  June  15th,  1875  j  Decem- 
ber 11th,  1876,  I  get  it  discounted  at  10  per  cent.;  what  are  the  avails? 
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5.  Oive  your  method  for  dedncing  the  rule  for  dividing  one  common 
fraction  by  another,  and  also  for  dividing  one  decimal  fraction  by  another. 

6.  A  person  received  an  invoice  of  watches  from  G-eneva,  where  they 
cost  22,800  francs,  gold  ]  duty  25  per  cent. ;  cost  of  transport,  35  francs  ; 
commission  to  agent,  in  Greneva,  24  per  cent. ;  what  did  they  cost  in  green- 
backs, gold  being  12j^  per  cent,  premium? 

7.  If  5-28  be  reduced  to  a  decimal  how  many  digits  will  appear  be- 
fore the  repetend,  and  why  ?  and  how  many  in  the  repetend,  and  why  ? 

8.  What  is  the  quotient  of  .0001  divided  by  .00000001  ? 

9.  In  4,629  bushels  of  wheat,  by  weight,  how  many  myriagrams^  sup- 
posing there  are  15.43  grains  in  a  gram. 

10.  The  light  that  left  Sirius  21  years  ago  you  will  see  to-night.  As- 
suming the  velocity  of  light  to  be  95,000,000  of  miles  in  16  minutes  and  8 
seconds  of  time,  what  is  the  distance  of  Sirius  from  the  earth  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Cnme,  «0  Minutes.) 

1.  Make  a  sketch  of  Illinois,  showing  its  chief  rivers  and  cities. 

2.  Name  the  states  bounded  in  part  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
give  the  principal  cities  situated  on  its  banks. 

3.  What  are  Isothermal  lines  ?  Why  do  they  vary  from  the  parallels 
of  latitude  ? 

4.  How  much  longer  is  the  Equator  than  any  meridian  circle  1  Give 
the  reason  for  it. 

5.  Give  the  location  and  height  of  Mt.  Blanc,  Chimborazo,  Mt.  Wash- 
ington, Fremont's  Peak,  Mt.  Lebanon  and  Ben  Nevis. 

6.  Name  all  the  States  that  send  no  waters  to  the  Mississippi  river. 

7.  Trace  a  water  route  from  Chicago  to  Yeddo. 

8.  Trace  the  42^  N.  Latitude  around  the  world,  naming  the  countries 
which  it  traverses,  and  the  cities  near  which  it  passes. 

9.  Prove  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  also  that  it  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 
10.     If  St.  Louis  is   13o  west  from  Washington,  and  both  on  the  S9^ 

parallel  N.,  how  many  miles  from  one  to  the  other  ? 

U.    S.    HISTORY. 
(Time,  60  Minutee.) 

1.  What  was  the  form  of  government  in  South  Carolina  in  1 750  ? 

2.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  where  was  the  Executive 
power  vested  ? 

8.  State  the  main  points  of  difference  between  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  the  Constitution. 
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4.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  campaign  which  closed  with  the  surrender 
of  Gomwallis  at  Yorktown. 

5.  When  was  the  present  Constitution  adopted,  and  why  ? 

6.  Give  the  causes  that  were,  at  the  time,  assigned  for  the  war  of  1812. 

7.  When  did  the  war  of  1812  terminate  ?     What  were  some  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  made  at  its  close  ? 

8.  Give  causes  for,  and  the  result  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

9.  What  proportion  of  the  United  States  was  embraced  in  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase?  Of  whom  was  it  bought,  and  how  much  money  was  paid  for  it  ? 

10.  Make  a  map  of  the  Mississippi  river  fi*om  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  showing  the  principal  cities  on  its  banks  and  its  tributaries )  and 
give  an  outline  of  the  military  operations  that  resulted  in  opening  it  to  the 
Federals  during  the  recent  war  of  the  Rebellion. 


.   M»ITOMS*    &MP;§§tTJltMJfT. 

The  Hanford  murder  is  the  prevailing  theme  with  the  teachers  of  the 

State.     Among  the  acquaintances  of  the  unfortunate  victim,  the  feeling  is 

Df  the  intensest  character.     A  fellow  teacher,  a  man  of  pure  life,  of  refined 

itastes,  of  unquestioned  skill,  of  patient  industry,  has  been  smitten  down  in 

[the  retirement  of  his  home,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children,  by 

[the  hand  of  a  brutal  assassin. 

And  why  ? 

Mr.'  Hanford  had  dared  to  express  his  belief  that  certain  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education  had  used  their  places  to  promote  private  interests, 
and  that  a  woman  had  lent  her  ability  to  influence  appointments  to  positions 
of  importance. 

There  was  no  hint  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  unchaste  conduct,  or 
that  she  was  aught  but  virtuous.  It  was,  and  had  been,  currently  reported 
that  she  was  fond  of  power, — that  she  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
which  had  attacked,  in  any  but  moderate  terms,  men  and  institutions.  She 
was  considered  hostile  to  the  present  administration  in  Chicago,  and  was 
thought  an  enemy  to  be  feared.  This,  Mr.  Hanford  stated.  Mrs.  Sulli- 
van seems  to  have  thought  that  she  could  enter  the  arena  with  men,  assail 
them  as  she  pleased  and  when  they  returned  her  blows  that  she  could  retire 
with  perfect  security  behind  the  fact  of  her  womanhood.  Had  the  same  arti- 
cle referred  to  Mr.  Sullivan  instead,  in  precisely  the  same  terms  that  it  did 
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to  her,  he  would  have  considered  it  no  more  than  what  was  to  he  expected, 
and  the  thought  of  demanding  satisfaction  would  not  have  occurred  to  him. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  like  many  of  her  sisters,  seems  to  think  that  she  maj 
give  blows  with  impunity,  but  if  the  assaulted  individual  returns  the  attack 
in  her  own  method,  she  is  an  injured  woman  whose  vindication  requires  the 
punishment  of  her  ungallant  antagonist. 

At  this  distance  from  the  scene  it  seems  strange  that  the  woman  should 
be  at  large.  She  is  a  confessed  accomplice,  and  circumstances  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  she  was  the  instigator  of  the  attempt  to  make  Mr.  Hanford 
retract  his  statements. 

There  is  but  one  name  for  the  dreadful  deed.  It  is  murder  in  all  its 
hideousness.  In  the  presence  of  such  a  horror,  society  seems  a  sham,  and 
personal  security  a  myth.  A  great  wrong  is  done  :  if  scenes  like  this  are 
to  be  enacted  in  the  sacred  asylum  of  home,  where  may  one  turn  for 
protection  from  the  ruffians  whom  he  dares  to  criticise?  Swift  and  certain 
punishment  should  follow  the  cowardly  deed.  All  considerations  of  justice 
demand  it. 

To  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hanford,  we  tender  the  poor  sympathy  that  our 
feeble  words  can  express.  Words  are  idle  things  in  the  presence  of  so  ap- 
palling a  calamity,  yet  they  show  somewhat  the  promptings  of  the  heart.  He 
acted  where  he  conceived  duty  to  lead,  and  died  the  first  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  in  Chicago. 

The  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  present  number  is  due  to  the 
absence  from  home.  The  Centennial,  like  charity,  may  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins  of  omissions.  We  shall,  probably,  not  be  so  late  again  until  the  next 
Centennial. 


On  every  side  we  hear  the  busy  note  of  preparation,  and  by  the  time 
this  number  reaches  our  readers,  many  will  have  put  on  the  harness  and 
will  be  busy  at  the  never  ending  tasks. 

Do  not  forget  the  Schoolmaster  !  A  word  to  a  friend  here  and  there 
will  cost  nothing  and  will  help  the  Journal.  Principals  can  be  of  great  aid 
to  us  by  raising  clubs  among  their  assistants,  while  county  superintendents 
have  it  in  their  power  to  double  the  circulation  of  the  Journal  before  Janu- 
ary first.  We  should  at  have  least  six  thousand  subscribers  in  this  State 
alone.  Many  directors  will  avail  themselves  of  the  Journal  if  their  atten- 
tion is  called  to  it.  We  have  had  enthusiastic  aid  from  many  whom  we 
could  name,  and  we  are  grateful  therefor,  but  we  ask  others  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 
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We  begin,  with  this  number,  the  publication  of  the  topics  used  at  the 
last  State  Examinations. 

The  test  seems  to  us  the  most  difficult  one  yet  imposed,  and  we  await 
the  result  with  much  curiosity. 

It  is  futile  to  talk  of  aiming  at  anything  like  uniformity  of  qualifica- 
tions among  teachers  until  there  shall  be  some  agreement  as  to  what  the 
common  schools  should  do.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  pupils 
should  be  instructed  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education,  but 
how  far  this  instruction  should  be  carried,  or  the  amount  of  it  that  should  be 
accomplished  in  a  specified  time  are  points  that  are  settled  with  no  degree 
of  definiteness.  Absolute  uniformity  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  but 
it  is  believed  that  much  good  would  result  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
State  if  a  concerted  movement  could  be  made  toward  putting  all  the  schools 
upon  the  highest  plane  occupied  by  any. 

The  prime  requisite  for  this  movement,  as  well  as  for  any  other  ad- 
vance in  the  schools,  is  intelligent  supervision. 

Illinois  has  retrograded  in  educational  matters  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  introduction  of  the  "new  studies"  was  poor  compensation  for 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  county  supervision.  The  addition  of  work  for  sub- 
ordinates should  have  been  attended  by  an  increase  in  supervisory  facilities. 
What  evil  genius  suggested  the  illogical  policy  of  increasing  the  former  and 
diminishing  the  latter  ? 

The  county  superintendency  is  the  center  of  the  situation.  It  is  also  the 
most  vulnerable  point  of  the  system.  So  long  as  politicians  control  the 
nominations  for  the  office,  so  long  it  will  be  at  best  but  a  partial  success. 

The  meeting  of  the  Legislature  is  near  at  hand.  Some  means  should  be 
devised  by  which  this  right  arm  of  the  service  can  be  put  upon  a  war  footing. 
We  believe  that  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  A  wise,  con- 
certed movement  will  restore  it  to  new  life,  and  remove  the  objectionable 
features  of  the  present  system.  The  need  is  apparent — a  wide-awake,  pro- 
fessional superintendent  in  every  county,  or,  where  counties  are  very  small, 
in  combinations  of  counties.  How  shall  it  be  accomplished  ?  Now  is  the 
time  to  agitate  the  subject.  The  Schoolmaster  should  be  «<full  of  it" 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature. 

2.  As  a  second  means  of  securing  some  unity  of  action,  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  the  State  Superintendent  should  at  once  call  together  the  most 
thoughtful  and  active  county  superintendents,  and  that  they  should  prepare 
a  course  of  study  for  the  district  schools  of  the  State.     This  could  be  made 
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sufficiently  general  to  rait  the  varied  wants  of  different  sections,  and  yet 
sufficiently  definite  to  introduce  methodical  work  into  every  school  house. 
Order  would  take  the  place  of  anarchy.  The  tendency  in  every  instance 
would  be  for  the  better.  Instead  of  hap-hazard  work  which  has  neither  be* 
ginning  nor  end,  which  looks  toward  nothing  and  connects  with  nothing, 
there  may  be  a  systematic  course  which  the  pupils  can  begin  and  finish,  and 
then  be  ready  for  something  higher.  With  such  a  course  of  study  promul- 
gated by  the  State  Department  and  enforced  by  the  separate  superinten* 
dents,  there  would  come  radical  reform  in  many  localities. 

3.  As  a  third  step  looking  toward  uniformity  in  qualifications,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  County  Superintendents^  Association  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee from  its  members  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions  which  shall  present 
the  minimum  of  difficulty.  These  should  be  furnished  to  each  superinten- 
dent, not  necessarily  to  be  used  by  him  in  his  examinations,  but  to  determine 
the  grade  of  qualifications  that  he  should  demand.  This  agreed  upon,  the 
examiners  should  have  sufficient  back-bone  to  hold  up  to  the  requirements. 

4.  Institutes  might  then  become  a  power  tenfold  as  great  as  now. 
The  idea  of  holding  them  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  examina- 
tions is  a  bad  policy,  and  one,  that  in  some  localities,  is  working  much  more 
evO  than  good.  Hold  the  examinations  at  the  beginning  of  the  Institute^ 
then  take  the  successful  candidates  and  put  them  at  work  upon  warses  of 
study  for  the  schools  in  which  they  are  to  teach. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  "how  ?,"  and  "why  ?,"  but  of  more  impor- 
tance is  the  "what?,"  which  will  often  suggest  the  "how?."  Indeed,  the 
question  "How  shall  I  teach  beginners  to  read  ?"  is  answered  when  one  is 
told  exactly  what  part  of  the  work  to  present  first,  what  next,  and  so  follow- 
ing. 

The  current  question  that  one  is  expected  to  answer  upon  all  occasions 
this  hundredth  year  of  our  national  existence  is  "Have  you  been  to  the 
Centennial  ?" 

Since  all  patriotic  citizens  are  expected  to  visit  Uncle  Sam's  birthday 
party,  we  mounted  our  foaming  valise  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  city 
of  brotherly  love.  After  a  seven-days'  sojourn,  one  is  expected  to  have,  at 
least,  some  impression  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  great  Exposition. 

The  unanimous  verdict  is  doubtless  correct.  As  an  Exhibition  it  is  an 
unqualified  success.  So  far  as  we  were  able  to  learn,  intelligent  foreigners 
unite  with  the  most  enthusiastic  Yankees  in  its  praise.  All  previous  world's 
f&irs  were  inferior  in  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  their  exhibits. 
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The  view  from  the  .summit  of  the  towers  of  the  great  Main  Building  is 
indeed  inspiring.  At  the  north  rises  the  majestic  outline  of  Memorial  Hall, 
while  just  beyond  may  be  seen  glimpses  of  the  spacious  Annex.  The  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Halls  meet  the  view  farther  to  the  north-west, 
while  from  your  feet  stretches  the  vast  Main  Building  coverging  its  lines  in 
far  perspective  to  the  east,  and  buttressed  on  the  west  by  the  scarcely  in- 
ferior edifice,  the  Machinery  Hall.  State  buildings.  Annexes,  Government 
buildings,  restaurants,  Foreign  buildings,  and  scores  of  others,  fill  up  the 
vast  area  between,  and  impress  one  with  the  thought  that  he  is  indeed  a 
looker-on  at  the  jubilee  of  a  world. 

Within  the  buildings  the  scene  is  little  less  than  bewildering.  From 
the  educational  gallery  of  the  Main  Building  the  scene  passes  the  creations 
of  magic  or  of  fairy  land.  Nine-hundred  feet  to  the  right  and  left,  and  four- 
hundred  and  thirty  to  the  front,  stretches  the  great  Hall  crowded  with  booth 
and  bazar,  with  tower  and  minaret,  with  dome  and  spire.  Over  the  wonder- 
ful scene  swing  the  banners  of  a  score  of  nations.  A  walk  down  the  aisles, 
each  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  reveals  the  products  of  a  world  gathered 
iD  strange  proximity  under  the  same  roof.  The  laborers  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  will  find  the  products  of  their  industry  near  neighbors  to  the 
fruits  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  enterprise,  while  the  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  may  shake  hands  with  the  Occident,  and  mop  their  oriental  visages 
with  linen  woven  in  the  valleys  of  New  England. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  Main  Building  is  true  to  a  less  extent  of  all 
the* others  To  attempt  a  description  is  to  belittle  the  conceptions  that 
most  have  formed  of  this  matchless  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  human  genius 
and  human  industry.  The  brotherhood  of  man  seems  a  verity,  and  we  are 
all  for  the  nonce  cosmopolitans. 

But  our  readers  are  interested  more  particularly  in  the  Educational 
Department,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  its  magnitude 
and  value. 

We  venture  to  say  that  no  schoolmaster  has  left  Philadelphia  without 
feelings  of  disappointment  that  so  grand  an  opportunity  should  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  unimproved.  The  educational  exhibit  gives,  to  the  native 
nor  foreign  visitors,  no  adequate  idea  of  the  American  common  school  system 
nor  of  its  workings.  One  may  wander  for  days  about  the  floor  of  the  Main 
Building  and  see  little  that  sugge(«ts  the  idea  of  a  great  system  of  schools 
free  to  all  the  children  of  the  United  States.  Should  he  seek  the  modest 
gallery  over  the  south  entrance,  he  will  find  a  limited  space  occupied  by  the 
educational  exhibit  of  a  few  States.     At  the  north  end  of  the  gallery,  two 
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rooms,  each  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  are  occupied  by  Illinois  One 
of  these  rooms  contains  the  Illinois  Industrial  Exhibit, — the  best  showing 
made  by  any  single  institution.  In  the  other  room  are  several  hundred 
volumes  of  class  work,  and  several  of  maps  and  photographs.  Upon  the 
walls  are  suspended  drawings,  showing  floor-plans,  elevations  and  pictures 
of  school  buildings,  with  maps,  charts,  etc. 

Other  States  have  their  work  arranged  in  a  more  expensive  and  capti- 
vating manner,  but  no  other  has  a  better  showing  of  good  honest  work  done 
by  the  graded,  and  country  schools. 

There  is  an  absence  of  every  thing  which  hints  to  the  observer  that  an 
especial  preparation  has  been  made  or  that  the  work  is  anything  different 
from  what  can  be  reproduced  at  any  time.  In  several  other  exhibits  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  papers  are  shown,  or  the  pupils  have  been  permitted  to 
copy  their  work  at  the  close  of  the  examination,  or  the  answers  are  uniforn 
in  language ;  but  here  all  papers  are  shown,  and  the  impression  upon  the 
inquisitive  observer  is,  that  everything  has  been  done  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  instructions. 

The  foreign  commissioners  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  results 
and  have  their  clerks  busy  among  the  volumes,  transcribing  their  contents. 

In  our  next  we  shall  speak  more  fully  upon  this  topic,  and  shall  men- 
tion more  in  detail  the  various  points  and  characteristics  of  the  exhibit. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editor. 

The  whole  country  has  been  startled  and  shocked  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Hanford-Sullivan  tragedy.    Its  terrible  story  is  briefly  told. 

The  term  of  office  of  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  expired  on  the 
Ist  of  July  last.  Mayor  Colvin,  on  that  day,  sent  to  the  Council  the  names  of  the  five 
members  whose  terms  had  expired,  and  who  were  appointed  originally  by  his  pre- 
decessor, ^-Mayor  Medill,  of  the  Tribune,  for  reaijpointment.  The  Mayor's  com- 
munication on  the  subi'ect  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Schools,  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hanford  called  on  certain  members  of  that  committee,  and  represented 
that  the  interests  of  the  schools  would  be  subserved  by  the  appointment  of  new  men 
by  the  new  Mayor,  (Heath).  By  request  of  one  member  of  the'  committee  (Ald. 
VAN  Osdel),  Mr.  Hanford  reduced  the  substance  of  his  representations  to  writ- 
ings, and  gave  the  same  to  Mr.  Van  Osdel.  When  the  time  came  for  tiie  Com- 
mittee to  report  back  to  the  Council,  their  recommendation  was  that  tiie  appoint- 
ments be  not  confirmed.  There  was  some  clamor  in  the  Council  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee.  Mr.  Yak  Osdel,  with  a  supreme  dis- 
reg[ard  for  the  fitness  of  things,  caused  the  memoranda,  which  were  not  prepared 
or  mtended  for  such  a  purpose,  and  which  were  in  the  nature  of  a  confidential  com- 
munication, to  be  read. 
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Mr.  Hai^ford  represented  that  the  power  behind  the  throne  in  the  Board  of 
Education,  was  Mrs.  M.  F.  BucHANAN-SuiiLiVAN,  a  lady  who  has  from  time  to 
time  been  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity,  with  nearly  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Hanford  asserted  that  Mrs.  Sullivan  had  extraordinary  influence 
over  the  late  Mayor  Colvin,  and  received  from  him  unusual  favors.  Mr.  Sullivan 
complained  of,  and  objected  to  these  assertions,  and  passed  from  the  Council  meet- 
ing the  Monday  P.  M.,  August  7th,  to  his  home,  which  was  near  Mr.  Hanford's, 
and  soon  after  went,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  brother,  to  the  residence  of  the 
latter  to  seek  an  explanation  or  retraction  of  the  statements  made  in  reference  to 
Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Hanford,  whom  the  Sullivans  had  never  met  before,  was  fou  nd  on  the 
walk  in  front  of  his  house.  A  dispute  which  followed  the  introduction  soon  grew 
into  a  personal  altercation,  which  was  terminated  by  a  pistol  shot,  which  mortally 
wounded  Hanford.  Sullivan  went  to  the  jail,  and  Mrs.  Hanford  was  left  the 
widowed  mother  of  three  orphan  boys  ! 

It  is  hard  to  picture  the  consternation  and  grief  which  the  terrible  aflfeir 
caused  in  this  community.  All  the  parties  are  well-known  public  characters,  and 
have  been  heretofore  almost  universally  esteemed.  While  the  newspapers  have 
generallv  treated  the  occurence  with  unusual  moderation,  none  of  them  nave  been 
able  to  discover  a  pretext  in  justification  of  the  deed.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
human  nature  that  a  moment's  madness  should  make  a  gifted  man  like  Sullivan 
forget  his  reputation,  religion  and  civilization,  and  place  himself  in  such  awful 
relations  wil^  his  conscience,  God,  and  the  laws  of  his  country  ! 

It  becomes  our  pleasant  privilege  to  chronicle  the  entry  of  two  well  and  widely 
known  teachers,  into  the  "bonds  of  matrimony."  Miss  Ella  Brainard,  of  the 
Normal  Class  of  '67,  and  afterwards  a  favorite  and  highly  successful  teacher  in  the 
Foster,  and  then  in  the  Skinner  School,  before  a  large  cii-cle  of  admiring  friends, 
became  Mrs.  W.  W.  Van  Arsdale.  At  the  residence  of  her  parents  in  the  beau- 
tiful town  of  Somers,  Kenosha  County,  Wis.,  Miss  Mary  E.  Spencer,  for  some 
years  head  assistant  of  the  Brown  School,  became  Mrs.  Booth,  and  gave  a  final 
consent  to  emigrate  under  that  name  to  the  distant  shores  of  the  Connecticut  river 
in  the  Nutmeg  state.  Miss  Spencer — we  beg  pardon— Mrs.  Booth  taught  long 
in  the  Newberry,  Carpenter,  and  Brown  Scnools,  and  with  an  ever  increasing 
reputation.  The  many  friends  of  both  ladies  unite  in  extending  to  them  hearty 
congratulations  and  earnest  wishes  for  many  long  years  of  happiness. 

Supposing  the  matter  of  salaries  to  have  been  definitely  settied  we  gave  the 
report  of  the  committee,  on  that  subject,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on 
June  20th.  Since  then,  however,  a  further  reduction  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  city  council.  The  Board  of  Education  seem  to  have  had 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  the  manifestation  of  that  wish  was  a  "request"  or  a 
"command,"  but  finally  agreed  that  it  was  an  "order."  The  Council  wished  the 
salary  list  of  the  Board  to  be  seventy- five  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  last  year.  This 
was  substantially  agreed  to  by  the  Board.  A  motion  to  "stand  by"  tne  action  of 
the  Board,  on  June  20th,  received  one  vote.  The  Council  also  decreed  the  abolition 
of  Music  and  Drawing  so  far  as  they  appear  in  the  salary  list.  The  study  of  Ger- 
man, like  "all  that's  precious,"  "hangs  trembling  in  the  balance." 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  occasion  was  taken,  in  this  depart- 
ment, to  ur^e  that  educational  questions  be  discussed  on  their  merits.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  repeat  that  iiyunction.  There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion, earnest  and  vital,  during  the  current  month,  and  we  think  this  mat- 
ter has  not  always  been  remembered.  We  have  sought  in  our  conduct  of 
this  departinent  to  speak  on  current  topics  with  no  uncertein  voice.  Our  readers 
will  bear  testimony  that  we  have  not  been  ambiguous  in  reference  to  the  recent 
school  regulation,  of  the  Chicago  Bpard  of  Education.   We  feel  entitied  to  say,  tiiere- 
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fore,  that  in  some  of  the  recent  discussions,  either  in  consequence  of  ungrounded, 
though  honest,  fear,  or  to  meet  the  supposed  exigencies  of  a  vicious  diplomacy,  false 
issues  have  been  introduced  which  have  a  mischievous  effect  on  the  public  mind, 
and  tend  to  prevent  future  harmony^. 

We  do  not  believe  that  any  important  act  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  or 
during  the  last  two  years  was  done  at  the  dictation  of  any  man  or  any  woman  out- 
side that  Board. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  ring,  or  any  bribery,  or  any  cor- 
ruption in  the  Board  during  that  time. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  hsis  been  any  undue,  or  any,  exertion  of  any  dis- 
tinctiveljr  Roman  Catholic  influence  in  favor  of  any  appointment,  or  any  legislation, 
or  any  policy  of  the  Board  during  that  time.  We  say  this  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  a  conviction  begotten  of  an  honest  judgment  and  of  personal  knowled^. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mk.  Doty,  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  is  either  a 
corrupt  or  an  incompetent  man. 

We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduction  and  defense  of  these  prop- 
osition8,by  the  friends  of  the  schools,in  the  recent  discussions, were  unwise,  because 
tending  to  obscure  the  real  points  at  issue,  because  they  cannot  be  sustained  upon 
ultimate  investigation,  and  because  they  tend  to  inspire  groundless  alarms  and 
prejudices  which  may  be  used  by  the  ignorant  or  malicious  to  the  great  iiyuiy  of 
the  innocent,  and  to  the  final  injury  of  pubhc  education. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  how  account  for  the  apparent  antagonism  between  the 
Board  and  the  teachers  ?  We  think  Ex-Mayor  Coi.vin  answered  the  qiiestion,  un- 
consciously, perhaps,  but  nevertheless  completely,  when  he  told  a  reporter, the  other 
day,  that  when  he  entered  upon  his  term  of  omce,  after  consultation  with  John 
Went  WORTH,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  '*too  much  Pickard  in 
the  schools."  As  he  naturally  appointed  men  in  sympathy  with  hiin.  there  came  to 
be  found  in  the  Board,  from  this  inspiration,  a  feeling  unniendly  to  the  existing  or- 
(fanization  of  the  schools,  and  one  by  one  changes  were  made  with  a  view  to  elim- 
inating the  Mayor's  difficulty.  But  the  teachers  had  not  found  '  *tob  much  Pickard 
in  the  schools.'  The  Superintendent  was  found  to  be  wise  and  helpful.  He  was 
universally  known  among  them  to  be  a  safe  adviser  and  a  source  of  inspiration  in 
every  honest  difficulty.  He  was  a  man  of  peace-  His  disposition  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  was  so  great  as  to  almost  incur  the  charge  of 
vacillation  and  weakness,  and  yet  it  was  known  that  on  all  necessary  occasions  the 
teacher  would  be  sustained  or  promptly  condemned.  His  influence  was  felt  evenr- 
where,  and  yet  there  was  no  ostentation  or  despotism.  His  counsels  created  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  and  reached  methods  of  instruction,  as  well  as  accomplished  a 
most  salutary  discipline.  There  certainly  was  a  good  deal  of  "Pickard  in  the 
schools"  and  the  consciousness  of  its  value  induced  teachers  to  resent  its  elimination. 

This  is  our  theory  of  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  school  difficulties  during  the 
CoLViN  administration.  If  the  recent  discussions  had  been  confined  to  the  actual 
merits  and  facts  of  the  case,  they  would  have  been  shorter,  and  would  have  left  the 
public  mind  in  a  much  healthier  condition  than  it  now  is. 

The  Chicago  pedago^es  have  done  considerable  in  the  way  of  book-making. 
Mr.  HowLAND,  of  the  High  School,  long  ago  wrote  a  grammar,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Sherwoods.  Messrs.  Blackman  and  Whittemore  wrote  one  or 
more  series  of  books  on  music.  Mr.  Peabody,  of  the  High  School,  has  written  the 
Practical  Arithmetic,  in  Felter's  series  published  by  the  Scribners,  of  New 
York,  and  the  very  valuable  text-book  on  Astronomy  in  Ray's  series,  published  by 
WiiiSON  &H1NKLB,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  name  of  C.  G.  STOWELii,  of  the  Newberry  School,  is  found  on  the 
title-page  of  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Messrs.  Kirk,  of 
the  Jones'  School,  and  Belfield,  of  the  Dore,  have  been  associated  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Model  Arithmetic,  and  other  books  on  the  same  subject,  recently 
published  by  Geo.  Sherwood  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The  newest  candidate  for  fame 
as  an  author  is  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  of  the  High  School.    During  several  years' 
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work  in  teaching  History  there  has  grrown  on  his  hands  a  sufficient  amount  of  mat- 
ter used  in  oral  discussions, elucidating  and  supplementing  the  text, to  form  a  book. 
This  is  to  be  brought  out  during  the  coming  fall  by  the  Ajppletons,  of  New  York. 
The  period  embraced  in  the  work  is  understood  to  be  from  about  A.  D.  800  to  A. 
D.  1876.  It  will  be  entitled  A  Synopsis  op  History.  From  Dr.  Willard's  rep- 
utation it  will  be  entirely  safe  to  assume  that  his  book  will  be  reliable  as  to  facte, 
philoeophic  as  to  methods,  and  humane  as  to  requirements  of  pupils. 

Alderman  McCrea,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, of  the  Council,  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  reproved  for  eliminating 
Music  and  Drawing  from  the  schools  and  permitting  the  study  of  German  to  re- 
main, that  he  "didn't  know"  that  the  latter  cost  more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
the  other  two  studies.  0,  for  public  men  who  would  make  it  a  point  to  "know" 
before  tiiey  legislate. 

The  swift  revolution  of  the  seasons  has  brought  the  approach  of  school  days. 
The  hopes,  the  plans  and  the  enjoyments  of  another  vacation  have  been  added  to 
the  accumulating — and  dissolving — memories  of  the  past. 

The  teachers  of  Chicago  have  been  widely  distributed  during  the  last  two 
months.  Some  have  gone  to  Iowa,  Minne-sota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and 
to  cities  of  Illinois  roundabout  Chicago.  Others  have  made  the  vovacre  of  the  great 
lakes — ^have  witnessed  the  geologic  wonders  of  the  borders  of  Superior—have 
picked  raspberries  and  blackberries  on  the  islands  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron, 
and  have  orawn  strength  and  inspiration  from  a  vovage  on  the  majestic  St.  Law- 
rence. Many  have  returned  to  tneir  New  England  homes  to  revisit  the  scenes  of 
their  childhood,  and  very  many  have  visited  tne  great  Centennial  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  Back  to  the  thousand  sources  whence  cosmopolitan  Chicago  draws 
its  supplies  do  July  and  August  send  her  teachers,  and  they  are  now  returning — 
each  mil  of  things  seen,  and  ready  with  moist  eye  and  trembling  voice  to  acknowl- 
edge the  havoc  which  time  is  making  with  old  landmarks,  old  scenes,  old  friends ! 

And  now  the  armor  is  girded  on  for  another  year.  The  time  for  complaining 
and  grumbling  is  nearly  over.  Putting  aside  thincfs  and  thoughts  of  the  past, 
those  that  are  left  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago  will  push  loyally  on  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  all  that  a  sorry  statesmanship  wiS  permit  to  the  best  professional  ability, 
energy  and  physical  endurance. 

Some  very  free  criticisms  have  been  made  upon  Superintendent  Pickard 'sad- 
ministration  of  the  Relief  Fund,  within  the  last  eventful  month.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire,  in  1871,  many  contributions  were  made  by 
teachers  and  others  throughout  the  country,  for  the  relief  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  Chicago  Public  Schools.  These  funds  were  generally  sent  directiv  to  Mr. 
PiCKARD,  although,  in  some  instances,  the^  were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
That  body  adopted  a  motion  or  resolution  within  a  week  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
Great  Fire,  authorizing  the  Superintendent  to  distribute  all  ftinds  received  for  re- 
lief purposes. 

Earlv  in  the  spring  following  the  fire  the  Superintendent  made  a  report  to  the 
Board,  snowing  the  amount  received,  and  general  method  of  distributing,  and  the 
balance  on  hand  at  that  time.  In  this  report  the  Superintendent  charged  himself 
with  all  moneys  received,  stated  the  sources  whence  they  were  obtained,  and  jB^ave 
the  general  heads  under  which  they  were  distributed.  The  report  was  pubhshed 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  Chicagoans,  and  as  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  the  donora. 
This  report  showed  that  there  had  been  received  122,678.18,  and  that  un  to  that 
time  there  had  been  distributed  $16,658.59,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $6,019.59. 
Of  this  balance  there  was  reported  as  "subject  to  call"  $4,899.42,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  Superintendent  $1,620.17.  Since  the  date  of  this  report  further  disburse- 
ments in  excess  of  the  contributions  were  made  so  that  the  amount  of  money  on 
hand  on  the  18th  of  July,  1876,  was  $3,581.58. 
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At  this  latter  date  a  statement  was  made  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  balance  was  kept.  It  appears  that  it  is  principally  loaned  to  parties  whose 
notes,  bearing  interest,  are  held  by  the  Superintendent.  In  point  of  fact,  of  the 
balance  now  on  hand,  $581.25  have  been  received  as  interest  in  this  way.  The  oc- 
casion for  criticism  seems  to  be  that  some  of  the  securities  are  not  as  safe  as,  per- 
haps, a  lawyer  would  insist  on  having  them  in  doing  professional  business  tot  a 
client.  The  Superintendent,  however,  holds  himself  personally  responsible  for 
every  cent  that  came  into  his  possession. 

Of  the  money  reported  to  be  "subject  to  call"  in  1872,  the  Superintendent 
claims  to  have  never  been  in  possession.  The  contribution  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  amounting  to  nearly  $11,000,  was  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, E.  F.  RuNYAN,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Pickard  was  notified  by  the  New  York 
Superintendent  to  draw  on  Runt  an,  as  the  money  was  needed.  At  the  date  of  the 
report  in  1872,  there  was  thus  "subject  to  call"  in  the  hands  of  Runyan,  as  above 
utated,  $4,399.42.  ThLs  sum  has  been  since  reduced  by  further  drafts  to  $1,249.42. 
for  which  the  Superintendent,  a  few  days  ago,  took  Mr.  Runyan 'a  note.  Mr. 
Runyan,  though  heretofore  considered  wealthy,  has  become  greatly  embarrassed 
during  the  past  year  and  is  now  passing  through  bankruptcy.  There  will,  there- 
fore, be  probably  some  loss  to  the  relief  fund  before  the  Runyan  matter  is  settled. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  complaint  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  iiind. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Pickard's  management  of  the  details  of  that  distribution 
was  a  marvel  of  executive  ability.  Thousands  of  pupils  and  teachers  throughout 
the  city  will  bear  grateful  testimony  to  the  excellent  judgment,  the  wonaerfiil 
promptness,  and  the  perfect  impartiality  of  that  distribution.  The  record  will  also 
show  that  it  was  maoe  with  unprecedented  economy,  the  expenses  for  distribution 
of  nearly  $20,000  being  less  than  $120.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  Super- 
intendent had  done  his  whole  duty.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  Superintend- 
ent's investments,  as  reported,  are  unwise  and  unsafe  the  whole  matter  may  be  re- 
duced to  this  dilemma  :  If  these  contributions  were  sent  by  the  donors  to  be 
managed  and  distributed  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  any  in- 
terference by  outside  parties  is  an  impertinence.  If  they  were  to  be  managed  and 
distributed  by  the  Board,  that  orgamzation  ought  not  to  censure  the  Superintend- 
ent for  its  own  negligence. 


Woodford  County, — At  the  close  of  the  Institute  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Whereas,  Our  Institute  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we,  the  teachers  of  Wood- 
ford county,  believing  the  teacher's  position  second  to  none  in  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  all  true  aids  and  incentives  should  be  both  recognized  and 
used  in  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  our  work,  and  that  sociability  and  inter- 
change of  thought  are  to  be  considered  elements  of  success,  do  acknowledge  the 
means  presented  by  this  Institute  as  conducive  in  all  respects  to  these  ends. 
Therefore, 

Resolved^  1.  That  we  extend  our  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  our  Superin- 
tendent and  leader,  Prof.  J.  E.  Lamb,  for  his  earnest  work  in  behalf  of  the  Insti- 
tute, his  endeavors  to  establish  a  thorough  system  of  education,  and  his  interest  in 
the  welfare  and  success  of  i^e  teachers;  also,  to  his  assistants,  Profs.  E.  L.  Smith 
and  W.  A.  Evans,  for  their  thorough  instruction  and  efficient  aid  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Institute;  also,  to  Miss  Carrie  Rich  for  services  as  organist. 

2.  That  to  Mr.  N.  Portman,  our  hearty  thanks  be  given  for  his  kindness  and 
hospitality  in  furnishing  his  pleasant  dwelling  for  the  social  use  and  eigoyment  of 
the  Institute. 
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8.  That  we  feel  under  la8tm£[  obligations  to  the  good  people  of  Metamora  for 
their  liberal  entertainment,  attention  and  kindness  shown  tne  teachers. 

4.  That  we  are  ^atly  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  hearty 
co-operation  in  furnishing  so  desirable  a  place  for  our  Institute  work. 

5.  That  the  valuable  and  instructive  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Whitmire,  entitled 
"Life,  Chrganization,  and  Mind/'  merits  our  thanks. 

6.  "niat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  The  Woodford  Sentinel^ 
The  El  Paso  youmal,  The  Eureka  journal  and  TAe  Illinois  Schoolmaster  for  publi- 
cation. 

Emma  C.  Waitb, 
Ada  C.  Davison, 
J6el  R.  Morse,  \    Committee. 

LOVELL  B.  PiCKBRELL, 

M.  M.  Young. 

Whiteside  County. — ^The  summer  Institute  was  held  at  Sterling,  and  had  an  at- 
tendance of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Superintendent,  0.  M.  Crart, 
was,  of  course,  in  charge,  and  pushed  matters  with  his  customary  vigor.  ^'Brother 
Jonathan**  was  present  a  few  days  and  gave  material  assistance  in  the  way  of  or- 
ganization, direction,  etc.,— matters  in  which  he  has  few  if  any  superiors. 

The  instruction  was  given  by  the  more  prominent  teachers  of  fiie  county.    H. 

B.  Scott  taught  the  classes  in  Zoology;  B.  F.  Hendricks,  in  Philosophy;  Geo. 
W.  Mancha,  in  Botany;  A.  W.  Bastion,  in  Physiolo^;  Edward  Scott,  in 
Chemistry;  S.  L.  Cronce,  in  Arithmetic;  M.  H.  Wood,  m  Civil  Government  and 
History,  and  the  Sui)erintendent,  in  Grammar  and  Geometry. 

Mr.  Crary  has  impressed  upon  all,  apparently,  the  tireless  energy  that  char- 
acterizes himself,  consequently  tne  Institute  was  **buzzing"  while  we  were  there. 
Edgar  Coun/y. ^-The  County  Institute,  conducted  by  A.  Harvey,  of  Paris,  and 

C.  W.  JACOBS,  of  Kansas,  is  well  attended.  Fifby-five  teachers  are  enrolled.  Two 
other  Institutes  are  in  session  in  the  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
tweniy-five. 

Miss  S.  Watson,  for  five  years  a  teacher  in  the  Paris  High  School,  and  the 
last  three  years  principaJ,  has  declined  to  accept  the  reduced  salary  offered  her  by 
the  School  Board.  Miss  Watson  has  established  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher, 
and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  High  School  is,  in  a  flreat  measure,  due  to  her 
professional  ability,  energy  and  painstaking  zeal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  va- 
cancy can  be  supplied  acceptably  while  the  retrenchment  fever  lasts.  Some  more 
liberal  minded  community  will  profit  by  the  folly  of  Paris. 

Peoria  Couniy, — Editor  Schoolmaster— Dear  Sir:  At  the  close  of  the 
Teachers'  Drill  Institute,  which  was  held  during  the  month  of  July,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  our  County  Drill  Institute  an  important  auxil- 
iary in  our  work  as  teachers,  as  well  as  a  very  efiicient  means  for  the  promotion  of 
the  educational  interests  of  the  county,  and  that  we  will  co-operate  witn  every  hon- 
orable effort  to  build  it  up  and  make  it  stiU  more  practically  useful. 

Resolved,  That  we  warmly  thank  the  instructors,  who  so  greatiy  contributed  to 
the  interest  and  success  of  this  meeting,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  we  may  often 
in  the  ^ture  have  them  with  us  on  similar  occasions. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  special  thanks  to  the  City  Board  of  Education 
for  so  generously  granting  to  us  the  use  of  the  Normal  School  Building,  and  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education  tor  the  use  of  the  Normal  School  Library  and  Cabinet, 
thus  s^ording  us  privileges  and  advantages  which  we  duly  appreciate. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  Illinois  Schoolmaster  as  an  educational  pe- 
riodical in  every  way  worthy  of  our  encouragement  and  support,  and  that  we 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  patronage  of  every  teacher  and  School  Board  in  the 
country. 

Resolved,  That  the  large  number  of  teachers  in  attendance  indicated  a  desire 
on  their  part  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the  people  for  better  work,  and  anap- 
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predation  of  the  fundamental  truth  in  the  education  of  the  young,  that  it  ia  better 
for  Uiem  to  drink  from  running  streams  than  irom  a  stagncmt  pool. 

Resolved,  That  our  worthy  County  Superintendent,  Miss  Whiteside,  by  her 
ability,  activity  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  common  school  education,  and  by  her  en- 
energetic  and  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  meeting,  deserves  and  we  hereby 
tender  her  our  warmest  thanks  and  best  wishes,  and  pledge  her  oar  cordial  support 
in  the  discharge  of  all  her  duties. 

D.  L.  Wertz, 

Hugh  Jones, 

Seth  Scott, 

r.  w,  cowell, 

Elmira  Jones, 

Ellen  M.  Patterson, 

Jessie  Purple, 

Susie  M.  Brusie. 

Henderson  and  Knox  Counties. — The  Union  Drill,  at  Aledo,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Misses  Frazier  and  West  assisted  by  Profs.  Wilse,  of  Aledo  Academy, 
and  Cox,  of  Knox  Academy,  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  profitable.  125  teacher- 
students  were  in  attendance,  and  all  worked  with  a  will.  About  one-quarter  took 
up  the  sciences,  the  rest  devoting  their  entire  time  to  the  "common  branches." 
Ail  took  the  course  of  writing  lessons,  and  all  joined  in  the  reading  exercises,  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Cox  and  Miss  Frazier.  Lectures  were  delivered  oy  Pres.  Bate- 
man  and  Miss  West,  and  select  readings  given  by  Rev.  M.  Nourse,  Prof.  Cox 
and  Miss  Frazier. 

Massac  County -^The  ninth  annual  Session  of  the  Massac  County  Teachers'  In- 
stitute will  be  held  at  Metropolis,  Sept.  14-16.  W.  C.  Smith,  principal  of  our 
schools,  Prof.  Hiram  Force,  the  County  Superintendent,  and  other  assistants,  will 
conduct  the  work.  By  the  aid  of  our  Institute,  our  public  Examinations,  our 
Southern  Normal,  the  occasional  visits  of  educational  lights,  and  our  own  efforts, 
we  hope  to  hasten  the  good  time  when  even  Effypt's  darkness  shall  be  penetrated. 

Henry  Armstrong,  County  Supt. 

fVi/i  County. — ^The  Institute  held  its  annual  session  July  10-14.  There  were 
one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  enrolled.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Super- 
intendent, Mrs.  McIntosh,  0.  P.  Blatchley,  of  Elwood,  W.  S.  Mills,  of  Jouet. 
A.  W.  Brayton,  of  Englewood;  F.  Searles,  of  New  Lenox,  A.  A.  Manson,  of 
Will,  Miss  Starbuck,  and  several  others.  The  exercises  were  enlivened  by  read- 
ings, humorous  and  otherwise,  and  by  excellent  music. 

Rev.  S.  A.  Reeves,  of  New  Lenox,  gave  one  evening  lecture. 

Much  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  good  results  may  be  anticipated. 

Clark  County. — ^The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close  of  the 
County  Institute  : 

WHEREAS,*We  the  members  of  this  Institute  recognize  in  Professor  Eilbork, 
L.  Wallace  and  Superintendent  Pierce,  earnest  and  energetic  workers  for  the 
cause  of  education,  and  whereas  we  deem  ourselves  indebted  tor  many  favors  and 
privileges  tendered  us  during  this  Institute,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Institute  has  been  a  success,  and  that  it  has  far  surpassed 
our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Prof.  L.  S.  Kilborn,  L. 
A.  Wallace  and  Superintendent  Pierce,  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  our  behalf, 
and  for  the  teacher's  cause  in  general. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  school  board  for  the  use  of  the 
school  building. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Congregational  Church  Society 
and  M.  E.  Sunday  School  for  favors. 

Resolved,  That  this  Institute  tender  their  thanks  to  J.  W.  Graham,  for  hia 
highly  interesting  readings. 
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^esolveJ,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Revs.  Graves  and  Davis,  and  Hon. 
H.  C.  Bell,  for  their  instructive  lectures. 

Resolved^  That  we  instruct  our  Secretary  to  furnish  for  publication  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  Messenger  and  Herald. 

Lauka  Arbuckle,     ) 

W.  A.  H.  CoDAY,        \    Committee. 

A.  H.  Gideon.  ) 

The  following  are  the  names  of  teachers  employed  to  teach  the  schools  in 
Marshall,  during  the  term  commencing  the  4th  day  of  September,  in  the  College: 

Professor  L.  S.  Kilborn,  principal;  Lea  Wallace,  S.  G.  Murray,  Miss 
Laura  Arbuckle,  Miss  Mary  Shaw,  Miss  Susan  Quick.  South  side  School 
House,  David  E.  Pritchard,  Miss  Hattie  Knowlton.  We  think  the  Directors 
have  secured  as  fine  a  corps  of  teachers  as  has  ever  been  employed  to  teach  in 
Marshall . — Exchange, 

McLean  Co, — ^The  McLean  County  Teachers'  Institute  closed  a  three  weeks'  session 
on  Friday,  August  25th.  Total  enrollment  226;  average  daily  attendance  189.  In- 
structors, Profs.  Bltirington,  Paisley,  Forbes,  and  Carter,  Drs.  Sew  all  and 
Marsh,  and  the  Superintendent.  The  "common  branches"  were  given  the  foremost 
place  in  all  the  work  of  the  Institute.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  best  educational  peo- 
ple of  this  countv  that  better  instruction  is  needed  in  these  ''common  branches,'' 
and  tiiat  the  children  should  be  well  versed  in  these  before  attempting  to  do  much 
with  the  *'ologie8  and  osophies."  With  this  in  view  an  attempt  is  making  to  dig- 
nify the  second-grade  certificate,  when  the  same  is  issued  on  a  hi^h  standing. 
Many  teachers  in  the  countj[  who  were  intending:  to  spend  their  time  in  the  Insti- 
tute upon  the  sciences,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  first-grade  certificate,  have 
rather  devoted  themselves  to  the  * 'common  branches,"  and  now  ^  forth  feeling, 
that  while  their  certificates  may  be  of  second  grade,  their  standing  \&  first-class^  and 
that  they  are  prepared  to  do  first-class  work  m  these  fundament^  branches.  It  is 
believed  that  the  result  will  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  school  work  of  the 
county.  No  beginning  classes  in  the  sciences  were  organized  during  the  Institute; 
these  classes  were  therefore  small,  but  they  were  able  to  do  genuine  fint-gnrade  work. 

The  Institute  was  a  success  both  as  to  numbers  and  work  accomplished. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  To-day  closes  this  session  of  the  McLean  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, which  we  feel  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  those  in  attendance,  we  deem  it  but 
just  to  offer  the  following  resolutions,  expressive  of  our  appreciations  of  the  efforts 
put  forth  to  make  the  exercises  both  interesting  and  profitable;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  to  Mr.  Smith,  out  Superintendent,  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks, 
for  his  earnest  and  untiring  labors  in  our  behalf.  We  recognize  in  him  an  ener- 
getic and  efficient  Superintendent,  an  excellent  teacher,  and  a  warm  friend  to 
teachers  and  the  cause  of  education- 

Resolved,  That  to  the  teachers  who  have  so  ably  and  successfully  instructed  us, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  have  addressed  us  at  different  times,  we  hereby  express 
our  hearty  thanks. 

Resolved,  That  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Wesleyan  University,  who  have  so  kindly 
permitted  us  to  use  this  pleasant  and  commodious  building,  we  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness,  and  feel  deephr  grateful  for  their  kindness. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  city  papers,  and  to  the 
Illinois  Schoolmaster,  for  publication. 


PERSONAL. 


Charles  I.  Parker  takes  the  Oakland,  Cook  Co.,  schools. 
Charles  DeGarmo  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Grammar  Department 
of  the  Model  School  at  Normal. 

John  B.  Ward  continues  in  charge  of  the  Du  Quoin  schools. 

E.  C.  H.  WiLLOUOHBY  is  employed  as  principal  of  the  Pinckneyville  schools. 

D.  C.  Roberts  takes  the  chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  Cape  Girardeau  Normal. 
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ScHMiTz's  German  Grammar. — ^This  is  a  text-book  for  the  practical  study  of 
the  German  Languagre,  by  J.  Adolph  Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modem 
Langruages  and  Literature,  in  the  University  of  Wooster,  0.,  and  Herman  J. 
Schmitz,  A.  M.,  Instructor  of  Modem  Langruages,  in  the  Newark  Academy,  New- 
ark, N.  J.;  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

All  the  systems  which  the  genius  of  educators  has  devised  to  increase  the  fa- 
cilities for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  may  be  classed  under  two  heads  :  the 
Grammatical  Method  and  the  Natural  Method. 

All  grammars,  methods,  helps,  etc.,  that  have  ever  been  published  either  fol- 
low one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  taking  the  one  for  the  basis,  unite 
with  it  as  much  of  the  other  as  seems  indispensable  in  reaching  the  object  in  view. 
Which  of  these  methods,  or  to  what  degree  both  of  them,  ou^t  to  be  followed  is 
the  Question  which  every  intelligent  teacher  must  weigh  well  in  his  own  mind  and 
deciae,  carefully  considering  the  different  objects  aimed  at  in  the  study  of  ancient 
or  modem  languages;  for  if  the  chief  end  is  grammatical  training  and  intellectual 
culture,  the  knowledge  of  the  language  studied  bein^  rather  incidental  than  aimed 
at,  or  if  the  acquisition  of  a  mere  reading  knowledge  m  connection  with  philological 
training  is  the  object  of  the  student,  the  method  will  necessarily  differ  from  the  one 
pursuea  if  the  principal  aim  is  the  acquisition  of  a  reading,  writing,  and  speaking 
Knowledge  of  tne  colloquial,  scientific,-  or  sublime  style  of  the  language. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended  as  an  essay  on  the  methods  of  the  study  of 
language,  but  rather  are  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  Schmitz's  Grerman  Gram- 
mar, lately  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  the  system  of 
which,  though  in  many  points  in  harmony  with  other  systems  previously  published, 
in  some  points  essentially  differs  from  them,  and  claims  superiority  over  them. 

But  superiority  is  claimed  by  all  writers  of  school-books,  which  makes  it  nec- 
essary, first,  to  determine  the  standard  of  highest  excellence  of  works  of  the  kind, 
and  tnen  to  see  whether  this  grammar  reaches  this  standard,  or  how  far  it  fails  to 
do  so.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  work  which  complies  with  the  following  con- 
ditions has  attained  the  true  standard  of  practical  German  Grammars  : 

1.  '  The  specific  aim  must  be  such  that  its  attainment  is  mvst  desirable  to  the  student  \ 

2.  This  aim  must  be  attained  in  the  shortest  time^  with  the  least  labor ^  and  in  the 
most  attractive  manner. 

The  general  aim  of  almost  all  works  written  for  the  study  of  the  German 
language  is  to  aid  the  student  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak  it,  correctly ; 
i.  e.,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  it  nearly,  or  rather  wholly,  equal  to  that  of  his  native 
tongue. 

Some  authors,  thinking  they  could  best  aid  the  student  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
general  and  final  aim  by  following  the  Grammatical  Method,  made  it  their  specific 
aim  to  present  to  him  a  scientific  system  of  the  rules  of  Et3rmology  and  Syntax,  with 
sentences  illustrative  of  these  mles. 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  these  works,  written  with  this  aim 
in  view,  have  done  and  are  doing  excellent  service  in  promoting  a  thorough  ac- 
uuaintance  with  the  language,  it  is  evident  from  their  wholly  theoretic  character, 
that  if  used  by  beginners,  though  they  be  scholarly  and  highly  cultured  men,  they 
fail  to  give  them  the  knowledge  they  need  most,  as  well  for  reading,  as  for  writing* 
and  speaking,  the  German  languag;e.  At  the  very  best,  with  the  aid  of  unremittingr 
reference  to  the  dictionary,  they  -will  merely  enable  the  student  to  gain  a  reading 
knowled^  of  the  language.  Unless  used  as  works  of  reference,  the  great  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  them  is  not  so  much  found  in  the  help  they  afford  the  student 
in  mastering^  the  language,  as  in  the  mental  training  they  give,  and  the  better 
knowledge  ot  the  Germiui  Langfuage  which  they  impart  through  a  logically  neces- 
<iary  comparison. 
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Another  group  of  authors,  believing  that  the  student  is  aided  most,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  acquire  the  German  Language,  bv  leading  him  along  in  the  way  in  which  a 
babe  acqmres  its  mother-tongue,  exclude  all  systematic  study  of  Grammar,  and 
teach  the  forms  of  inflection,  as  well  as  principles  of  Syntax,  by  their  application  in 
sentences,  but  without  rational  explanation. 

This  method  would  be  the  only  correct  one,  if  the  mental  condition  of  the  stu- 
dent were  on  a  level  with  that  of  a  baby  learning  its  mother-toncfue,  or  if  the 
learner  were  not  a  student  who  could  make  use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  but, 
either  from  want  of  time  or  ability  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  one  subject,  or 
from  idleness,  were  only  willing  or  able  to  acquire  the  language  as  a  parrot  acquires 
articulate  sounds. 

Very  small,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  works  which  attempt  to  follow  the 
Natural  Method  exclusively,  whose  specific  aim  is  to  present  to  the  student  the 
German  lan^age  in  the  order  in  which  a  baby  in  Germany  acquires  it,  without 
uniting  with  it  in  some  degree  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Grammatiad  Method. 

When  works  like  Ollendorff's,  Ahn's,  etc.,  profess  to  teach  the  German  lan- 
guage according  to  the  Natural  Method  (no  knowledge  of  the  English  being  pre- 
supposed on  the  part  of  the  student),  yet  constantly  employ  grammatical  terms 
that  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  classification  of  words  and  sentences,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  inflection,  derivation,  and  even  Syntax,  it  is  a  silent  acknowledg- 
ment that  no  method  used  by  any  pupils  but  infants,  or  such  as  are  entirely  uned- 
ucated and  wholly  ignorant  of  grammar,  can  dispense  with  some  of  the  elements  of 
the  Grammatical  Method. 

A  third  class  of  writers,  believing  that  neither  the  Grammatical  nor  the  Natural 
Method  is  practical,  but  that  a  happy  union  of  the  two  would  lead  to  the  best  re- 
sults, make  it  their  specific  aim  to  teach  the  German  Language  to  students  ot  other 
nations  in  the  manner  in  which  the  babe  begins  to  learn  it«  native  language,  but 
not  without  taking  into  due  consideration  the  difference  of  mental  development, 
thought,  power  and  absolute  knowledgje,  existing  between  them,  and  hence  infusing 
the  Grammatical  Method,  apparently  incidentally,  yet  in  fact  witii  forethought  and 
as  completely  as  the  student  s  limited  amount  of  tame  and  labor  permits. 

From  the  above,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  neither  works  following  the  Grammatical 
Method  exclusively,  nor  those  following  the  Natural  without  making  use  of  the 
(grammatical  Method,  have  set  before  tnem  a  mark  which  the  student  of  the  Ger- 
man language  is  most  desirous  to  reach.  Hence  it  would  be  useless  to  show  how 
far  they  failed  to  reach  their  specific  aim,  since  even  complete  success  of  their  sys- 
tem coiud  not  place  them  in  tne  foremost  rank  of  text-books  for  the  study  of  the 
German  language. 

To  those  who  have  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  who  wish  to 
complete  their  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  German  Grammar,  synthetic  works, 
like  Recker's,  Glaubensklets'  Hilner's,  Roese's,  Aub's,  Whitney's,  etc., 
etc.,  might,  indeed,  be  of  value  as  books  of  reference,  but,  only  inasmuch  as  in  ad- 
dition to  their  proper  sphere  they  take  on  them,  in  part,  the  office  of  the  dictionary, 
in  rendering  idiomatic  phrases,  or  comparing,  philologically,  English  and  German 
words.  The  proper  office  of  such  works,  treating  of  the  PJtymology  and  Syntax  of 
the  German  language,  is  better  and  more  completely  performed  in  many  German 
grammars  written  for  the  use  of  Germans. 

It  is,  then,  to  works  that  help  the  student  in  learning  to  read,  write  and  speak 
German,  and  to  do  this  by  following  a  method  which  is  the  result  of  a  judicious 
and  practical  union  of  the  Grammatical  and  Natural  Methods,  that  all  further  re- 
marks are  limited.  While  nearly  all  of  them  have  their  peculiar  merits  and  have 
thrown  light  on  special  features  in  the  study  and  instruction  of  the  German  lan- 
guage, very  few,  indeed,  attain  to  their  aim  by  guiding  teacher  and  student,  while 
a  number  of  them  reach  it,  if  the  intelligent  teacher  takes  the  pains  to  follow  their 
hints,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  material  gathered  in  the  text-book,  but  independent 
of  it,  develops  the  system  advocated  by  the  author.  A  method  like  Ollendorff's, 
for  example,  imdoubtedly  deserves  to  be  highly  esteemed  as  a  practical  text- book; 
and  it  cannot  hQ  questioned  that  it  reaches  its  aim  of  teaching  to  read,  write,  and 
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speak  German;  but  it  feils  to  do  this  directly.  It  only  accomplishes  its  end  under 
the  ^dance  of  a  judicious,  intelligent,  and  able  teacher.  For  it  professes  to  teach 
the  reading  of  German,  yet  presents  to  the  student  not  a  single  reading  exercise. 
It  is  true  tnat  its  many  translating  exercises  render  the  student  familiar  with  the 
forms  of  the  German,  and  thus  serve  as  a  preparation  for  reading;  but  it  is  only 
when  the  teacher  is  judicious  and  inteUigent  enough  to  unite,  with  these,  progres- 
sive reading,  that  the  end  is  accomplished. 

It  professes  to  teach  conversation,  yet  m  no  instance  does  it  draw  from  the  pu- 
pil an  answer  to  a  question  (except  perhaps  a  previously  memorized  phrase).  It 
reaches  this  result  only  by  the  frequent  translating  ana  memorizing  of  often  re- 
peated questions  and  answers,  through  which  the  student  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  forms,  and  habituated  to  their  use. 

On  this  the  intelligent  teacher  bases  free  conversation;  not  taught,  but  hinted 
at  in  the  text-book.  In  a  similar  manner  other  works,  e.  g.  Ahn's,  Peissnek's, 
Rutel'b,  Keller's,  Rohny's,  Eicuhorn's,  Kraus's,  etc.,  besides  paying  too  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  systematic  study  ofgrammar,  neglect  in  their  systems  either 
reading,  writing  or  conversation.  To  Woodbltiy  credit  is  due  for  having  ad- 
vanced the  metnod  of  a  union  between  grammatical  and  natural  development  in 
the  study  of  the  German  language.  Even  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Method 
showed  a  decided  improvement  on  Ollendorff's  method,  first,  in  that  the  author 
paid  proper  attention  to  the  development  of  a  system  of  grammar  which  the  stu- 
dent is  able  to  grasp  as  a  system,  ana  secondly,  by  giving  explicit  direction  to  the 
teacher  and  student,  for  original  composition  m  German. 

The  omission  of  exercises  in  reading  was  a  mistake  which  was  remedied  in  the 
Revised  Edition.  In  this,  then,  we  have  for  the  first  time  a  work  which,  besides 
having  for  its  aim  that  which  the  student  is  most  desirous  to  obtain,  also  complies 
with  the  main  conditions  for  its  attainments.  But  the  method  fails  to  work  out  the* 
advice  which  it  gives  with  regard  to  free  composition  of  sentences,  and  fails  to  ex- 
tend it  to  extempore  composition  of  sentences,  or  to  conversation.  It  devotes  one 
pa^e  to  theoretic  advice»  a  few  pages  to  lon^  lists  of  words  which  may  be  used  in 
iictmg  on  its  advice,  and  without  further  stimulus  to  self-exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  student,  drops  the  subject  never  to  take  it  up  a;gain.  Wliile  this  method  is  a 
great  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  while  it  attains  its  object  more  di- 
rectly than  any  other  previously  published,  it  fails  to  give  free  conversation  its  due 
share  in  the  study,  ana  hence  does  not  satisfy  the  highest  demands  which  may  be 
made  upon  it. 

With  various  modifications,  but  without  great  improvement,  this  method  was 
employed  by  other  writers.  Donay,  for  example,  regarding  the  second  part  of 
Woodbury's  method  of  greater  importance  than  the  first,  attempted  to  improve 
upon  it  by  writing  a  Synthetic  grammar  to  which  is  prefixed  a  few  practical  les- 
sons, but  without  any  guidance  to  ori^naJ  composition  or  conversation. 

Comfort,  with  true  comprehension  of  the  value  of  Woodbury's  first  part, 
confined  his  imj)rovemente  to  typographical  changes,  chants  of  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  idiomatic  phrases  and  conversations,  German  advertisements,  reading  exer- 
cises, and  philological  comparisons  of  German  and  English  words. 

Comport  succeeded  in  publishing  a  text-book  more  satisfactory  than  Wood- 
bury's new  method,  rather  by  the  judicious  abridgment  of  the  first  part,  and  a 
more  attractive  typographical  arrangement,  than  by  the  additions  of  parts  second 
and  third,  or  the  philological  comparisons  introduced  into  part  third. 

Woodbury  attempted  to  improve  his  work,  but  the  result  was  not  a  success ; 
his  complete  course  presents  no  change  of  method;  the  philological  comparisons 
introduced  into  it  are  no  improvement;  the  execution  of  its  plan  is  not  superior  to 
the  author's  New  Method. 

In  Otto's  Conversation  Grammar,  a  work  was  presented  to  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  which  in  many  respects  satisfied  their  demands.  Its  method  is  a  decided 
improvement  on  other  works  which  preceded  it.  Proper  care  is  ^ven  to  reading; 
translating  from  English  into  German  is  not  neglected;  conversation  is  taught  (not 
merely  hinted  at)  from  beginning  to  end,  and  ite  system  of  grammar  is  sufficiently  • 
extenaed. 
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The  defects  of  this  work  do  not  lie  in  the  method,  for  its  design  is  to  impart 
in  a  naturally  projpressive  manner  a  systematic  knowledge  of  grammar,  with  a 
comprehensive  vocabulary,  and  exercises;  but  in  the  execution  of  the  method  defects 
are  found. 

It  is  progressive  in  the  presentation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  language,  but  its 
progressiveness  is  not  graded  in  accordance  with  the  development  of  the  student's 
Knowledge  of  the  grammar;  its  superabundance  of  lists  of  words  and  phrases  does 
not  recompense  the  student  for  the  expense  of  time  and  labor  needed  to  learn  them; 
its  system  of  grammar  is  not  only  difficult  but  in  many  points  incorrect. 

Many  other  works  might  be  discussed,  but  those  mentioned,  being  most  dis- 
tinguished by  popularity  and  originality  of  design,  may  suffice  to  show  that  there 
was  no  work  pubfished,  which  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  teachers  and  students 
of  the  German  language,prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Grammar,  the  discussion  of 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

To  the  Professors  Schmttz  the  American  Public  is  indebted  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  which  attains  its  aim  of  teaching  to  read,  write  and  speak  German; 
by  presenting,  in  gradual  progressiveness,  a  comprehensive  and  correct  system  of 
Cierman  grammar,  a  well-selected  vocabulary,  and  many  idiomatic  phrases  which 
are  mastered  by  the  student  through  their  continuous  and  extensive  application  in 
reading,  writing,  and  conversational,  exercises.  The  volume  of  the  work  is  small, 
reciuirin^  for  its  mastery  less  labor  and  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  other  work 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  authors  are  evidently  teachers  of  large  expe- 
rience, as  only  by  experience  could  they  have  been  taught  not  to  present  the  stu- 
dent long  hsts  of  rarely-used  words  and  idiomatic  phrases  which  were  not  ap- 
plied in  practical  exercises,  and  to  omit  all  philological  comparisons  of  German 
and  English  words,  which  are  either  a  plaything  or  a  puzzle  to  the  student  com- 
mencing the  study  of  German,  and  which  are  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  scholar  who 
is  able  to  understand  the  comparative  philological  study.  ITiese  authors  have  not 
burthened  their  work  with  a  part,  or  division,  devoted  to  the  Syntax  of  the  German 
language,  but  instead  have  presented  to  the  student,  in  their  systematically  ar- 
ranged Index,  an  excellent  manual  of  Synthetic  German  grammar. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  in  harmony  with  the  excellence  of  its  method. 

Says  a  lengthy  review  of  the  book: 
*'Ju8t  here  (i.  e.,  in  the  mode  of  attaining  its  aim)  as  we  take  it,  is  to  be  foun'd  the 
superiority  of  the  work  of  the  Professors  Schmitz  over  others  of  similar  character. 
It  diflFers,  and  differs  to  surpass  in  certain  most  important  respects,  from  other  text- 
books of  its  kind.  It  is  certainly  unsurpassed  in  the  clearness,  completeness,  and 
compactness  of  its  grammatical  theory.  The  authors  have  made  wise  use  of  the 
Kreat  German  grammars  of  Grimm  &  Becker  in  laying  their  basis  of  principles. 
They  have  profited  by  all  the  works  of  previous  authors,  in  their  own.  Theexpe- 
nence  of  the  class-room  has  aided  them.  They  have  done  grood,  strong^  thinking 
for  themselves.  We  have  one  of  the  fruits  of  all  this  vaned  preparation  in  the 
thorough  and  compact  grammatical  system  embodied  in  the  book  itself  and  out- 
lined in  the  Index,  with  which  the  volume  opens."  *'The  general  plan  is  to  begin 
with  the  simple  elements  and  proceed  gradually  to  the  most  complex.  By  first 
completing  the  system,  taking  in  all  the  necessary  parts,  and  then  intelligently  de- 
ciding upon  the  relative  difficulties  of  the  parts  and  principles,  it  was  made  possi- 
ble to  secure  such  progress  and  to  guard  against  those  places  of  accumulated  diffi- 
culties, which  appear  in  so  many  Grammars  as  the  result  of  half-formed  or  ill-di- 
gested schemes,  and  which  are  a  terror  to  all  learners.  There  is  a  steady  and  easy 
progress  from  the  letters,  syllables,  and  words  at  the  opening,  to  the  reflexive,  re- 
ciprocal, and  impersonal  forms  at  the  close.  The  plan  pursued  throughout  the  fif- 
ty-two lessons,  of  which  the  volume  is  composed,  is  peculiar.  It  is  the  order  of  na- 
ture in  learning  a  language.  The  rules  and  principtes  appear  first,  not  in  abstract 
statements,  but,  as  the  child  naturally  meets  with  tnem  in  acquiring  his  own 
mother-tongue — in  concrete  form,  embodied  in  translated  examples,  and  then  illus- 
trated in  a  German  exercise,  with  reference  to  tlie  principles  elsewhere  stated, 
and  in  an  English  exercise,  with  like  references.    The  principles  which  have  thus 
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been  made  familiar  are  next  distinctly  stated  and  numbered  in  the  observations. 
These  principles  are  subsequently  taken  up  and  applied  intellijrently  in  a  eeneral 
exercise  in  translating  Eng^lish  into  German.  The  whole  is  then  completed  in  the 
most  important  of  all  exercises — the  one  without  which  any  such  system  must  prove 
comparatively  a  failure  in  giving  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  language — ^the  con- 
versation exercise.  This  method  is  carried  through  the  entire  grammar.  The 
teacher  who  follows  it  with  thoroughness  may  reasonably  expect  the  most  gratilying 
results.'' 

"There  are  none  of  the  long  lists  of  German  words  under  certain  rules, 
and  the  almost  equally  long  list  of  exceptions  to  other  niles,  with  which  most 
grammarians  seem  to  enjoy  frightening  and  discouraging  timid  learners.  The 
method  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  painful  old-time  process  of  committing  such 
lists  to  memory.  The  work  of  inaprovement  is  especially  noticeable  in  simpmying 
the  treatment  of  the  chief  topics — notably  of  the  declensions  and  coinugations. 
Following  Gbimm,  two  declensions,  the  old  and  the  new,  are  maintained  through- 
out all  declinable  words,  whether  substantive  or  adjective.    [See  p.  48. J" 

* 'The  use  of  the  two  declensions  of  acljectives  is  given  in  one  simple  rule  not 
found  in  any  of  the  other  grammars,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  [See 
p.  99,  §  144.]  By  a  single  stroke  the  lumber  and  confusion  of  the  common  method 
are  avoided,  and  what  otherwise  seems  to  the  beginner  to  involve  almost  an  in- 
finitude of  complications  is  reduced  to  clearness  and  simplicity.  The  verb  is 
treated  under  the  old  and  new  coigugations.  [See  p.  60].  The  irregular  verbs 
are  treated  under  these  two  conjugations.  The  resemblances  many,  the  difference'^ 
few;  hence  the  advantage  of  the  method.  Instead  of  plying  the  learner  with  a 
few  formidable  lists  of  these  verbs,  as  is  usually  done,  this  wonc  gives  a  short  out- 
line of  their  characteristics  fp.  162|,  the  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  tenses  fpp. 
164-5],  and  then  from  Lesson  XXXVI  onward,  several  of  the  verbs  themselves,  in 
each  vocabulary,  requiring  their  use  in  the  exercises,  until  a  perfect  familiarity 
with  them  is  acquired  without  any  of  the  ordinary  difficulties.  One  of  the  strong 
objections  to  many  of  the  grammars  cannot  therefore  be  urged  against  this  one. 
Following  Becker  the  treatment  of  the  Subjunctive  and  Conditional  Moods  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  German  grammars  published  in  America.  It  makes 
these  two  distinctive  moods,  and  thus  avoids  the  complication  and  confusion  which 
result  from  the  attempt  to  consider  one  of  them  as  only  a  modification  of  the  other. 
[See  pp.  1:34-1138.] 

It  is  a  pleasure,  indeed,  to  take  up  a  volume  so  highly  deserving  of  praise. 
The  typogrraphy  of  the  work  is  beautiful  and  very  practical,  the  paper  is  very  good, 
the  binding  strong  and  very  handsome.  Authors  and  publishers  have  evidentiy 
taken  good  care  to  make  the  book  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded well.  It  will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  every  intelligent  teacher,  and, 
without  doubt,  will  meet  with  the  exten.sive  circulation  which  it  merits." 

$5.00  to  120.00  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinson  &  Co.,  Portiand,  Me. 
Send  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  lOO  pages, 
containing  lists  of  3,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 

$12.00  a  day  at  home.    Agents  wanted.    Outfit  and  terms  free. 

True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  iryured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.55  per  can.  Anjrthing  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues,  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
oeen  trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Centennial  edition,  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes:  volume  three  is  now 
ready;  price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxwell  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  111, 
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ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS.— Vlll. 


In  my  lasr  article,  printed  in  the  May  number  of  the  Schoolmaster, 
the  word  had  in  the  first  colamn  of  Chart  I  should  have  been  and  ;  and  in 
Chart  II  the  similar  letters  of  the  several  alphabets  should  have  been  in 
columns,  instead  of  which  the  small  letters  were  printed  in  shorter  lines  than 
the  capital  letters. 

The  next  subject  of  Grade  I  to  be  considered  is  Number.  This  article 
will  be  limited  to  plans  of  easy  practice,  and  hence  may  be  noticeable  for 
its  many  omissions,  if  for  nothing  more. 

Many  pupils  are  able  to  count  100  upon  entering  school.  If  yours  can 
not,  teach  them  to  do  this,  using  any  convenient  objects,  as  kernels  of  corn, 
beans,  pebbles,  etc.,  to  give,  by  association,  ideas  of  the  value  of  numbers. 
Then  have  the  pupils  count  9  as  you  raise  your  finger  at  irregular  intervals, 
thus  securing  a  continuous  attention.  Next  place  the  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
0,  7,  8,  9,  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  your  blackboard,  and  with  your  assistance 
the  class  will  soon  learn  to  read  and  write  them.  When  this  work  is  well 
done,  write  several  I's  in  a  column  on  your  board,  draw  a  line  underneath, 
and  have  your  pupils  count  as  you  point  to  them.  This  done  point,  in  or- 
der, to  the  figures  at  the  top  of  the  board,  and  ask  them  to  name  the  one 
when  you  reach  it  that  shows  how  many  I's  there  are  in  the  column.  Place 
a  like  figure  below  the  line,  underneath  the  column  of  I's.  Have  the  I's  in 
column  counted  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  show  the  number  of  them  to  be 
the  same,  and  to  give  further  practice.  Pursue  the  same  plan  with  several 
columns  of  I's,  until  the  pupils  are  quite  ready  in  counting  and  finding  the 
figures  to  be  placed  below  the  lines  as  sums  of  the  respective  columns. 

Next,  place  slates  and  pencils  in  their  hands,  and  give  them  a  drill  in 
holding  them,  in  writing,  erasing,  and  folding  of  arms,  as  you  order  them. 
Then  have  each  copy  upon  his  slate  a  column  of  I's  as  you  write  them  upon 
the  board,  and  try  to  count  and  place  below  the  line  like  figures  showing  the 
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number  of  I's  he  has  copied.  Some  of  the  class  will  be  able  to  do  this  at 
the  first  trial ;  others  will  need  further  instruction.  Keep  at  this  work  until 
the  pupils  can  copy  and  add  I's,  and  place  the  figures  to  9,  showing  the  sums 
obtained.  You  may  have  to  give  them  a  hundred  examples  before  all  can 
do  the  work  quickly  and  correctly. 

To  make  the  most  of  the  time  for  such  a  recitation,  mark  with  paint  a 
line  upon  your  school-room  floor  like  this, 

_J L__  I L_..._l____  I  _^l I I I 

in  such  a  place  that  your  pupils  can  stand  facing  the  blackboard,  toeing  the 
long  line,  and  each  with  a  foot  on  either  side  of  a  short  mark.  When  an 
example  has  been  placed  upon  the  board,  copied  and  solved  by  the  pupils, 
take  the  slates  as  fast  as  the  pupils  have  finished  the  work,  placing  them 
one  upon  another  in  order  as  handed  to  you.  Then  with  the  aid  of  the  pu- 
pils solve  the  example  as  upon  the  board.  Turn  the  pile  of  slates,  thus 
bringing  uppermost  the  one  first  handed  you.  If  this  slate  has  a  correct  re- 
sult, let  the  pupil  who  has  done  the  work,  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  class, 
pass  to  the  head,  because  he  obtained  the  answer  first,  and  have  the  pupil 
that  has  been  at  the  head  take  the  vacated  place.  If  the  result  was  not  cor- 
rect, return  the  slate,  and  have  the  pupil  keep  his  position  in  the  class. 
Pursue  this  plan,  handing  out  the  slates  one  by  one,  and  when  done  your 
pupil  that  had  the  second  answer  will  stand  second,  and  so  on,  while  all  that 
had  incorrect  results  will  stand  in  the  lower  part  of  the  class.  To  prevent 
confusion,  let  the  ones  going  down  pass  back  of  the  class.  They  will  soon 
learn  what  you  wish  them  to  do,  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  incentive 
there  will  be  for  rapid  and  correct  work.  Follow  this  plan  more  or  less  all 
the  way  through  your  class-work  in  slate  arithmetic. 

When  I's  can  be  counted  or  added  to  a  sum  of  9,  teach  the  pupils  to 
read  and  write  numbers  to  19,  extending  the  list  at  the  top  of  the  board. 
Next  teach  them  to  add  I's  and  2's  to  19  as  you  raise  one  or  two  figures  at 
a  time.  Then  place  a  2  with  several  I's  in  column  on  the  board,  and  show 
the  class  how  to  add  them.  Continue  this  until  you  think  most  of  the  pu- 
pils understand  what  to  do  and  then  write  an  example  of  I's  with  a  single  2, 
for  the  pupils  to  copy  and  add  on  their  slates.  Some  will  get  a  correct 
answer  at  first  and  others  will  need  further  explanations,  and  all  should  be 
given  many  examples  for  practice.  Next  give  many  examples,,  each  having 
two  2's  with  several  1  s  in  column  for  them  to  add.  When  this  work  is  well 
done  to  a  sum  of  19,  teach  the  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to  29,  and 
in  the  same  manner  teach  them  to  add  a  3  with  I's,  then  two  3's  with  I's, 
then  a  3  and  a  2  with  I's,  etc.,  etc.,  always  giving  many  examples  for  slate 
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practice  to  secure  rapid  and  correct  work,  and  continue  tliis  plan  until  you 
aecure  the  results  called  for  in  the  gr^ide. 

To  aid  in  securing  rapid  and  correct  work  in  addition,  draw  a  diagram 
upon  your  board,  placing  therein  figures  as  follows : 


Point  to  a  figure  and  give  the  direction  for  a  pupil  to  add,  and  see  how 
many  seconds  it  will  take  him  to  obtain  the  result,  18.  Let  another  pupil 
try  to  obtain  the  result  in  a  shorter  time,  and  so  on,  always  changing  the 
place  of  beginning  and  the  direction  of  adding  until  they  grow  in  power ; 
then  give  larger  numbers  and  more  of  them.  You  will  find  this  an  excellent 
practice  for  your  larger  pupils  in  more  advanced  classes. 

Continue  the  work  of  teaching  pupils  to  read  and  write  numbers  as 
called  for  in  the  grade.  Have  them  write  the  numbers  in  columns  upon 
their  slates,  at  first  from  1  to  9,  then  from  1  to  19,  then  from  1  to  29,  and 
after  a  time  from  1  to  99,  then  from  100  to  199,  200  to  299,  and  so  on.  , 

To  get  them  to  read  numbers  rapidly,  stand  at  the  board  and  write 
them  rapidly,  quickly  erasing  them,  having  the  pupils  trying  to  read  them  at 
sight.  Sometimes  write  the  numbers  in  the  order  of  units,  tens,  hundreds, 
sometimes  tens,  hundreds,  units,  etc. 

When  the  pupils  can  well  add  long  single  columns  of  numbers  excepting 
the  largest,  it  will  be  well  to  commence  to  teach  them  to  add  units,  tens, 
and  hundreds,  each  sum  9  or  less.  Put  upon  the  board  numbers  for  addi- 
tion, as  for  instance  21,  12,  11,  and  34.  Ask  how  many  rows  of  figures, 
and  how  many  in  each  of  their  former  examples.  Teach  the  new  column, 
its  spelling  and  what  it  means.  Tell  them  these  columns  have  names.  One 
boy's  name  is  Charles  and  another's  name  is  Robert,  but  these  columns  are 
not  n^med  Charles  and  Robert.  Give  them  the  names,  units  and  tens,  and 
call  for  them  by  pointing,  having  them  say  units,  units,  tens,  units,  tens, 
etc.,  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  Then  have  them  numerate  as  you  point 
to  the  figures  of  each  number,  then  numerate  as  you  point  to  any  number  as 
a  whole,  then  enumerate  or  read  as  you  point  and  command,  as  units,  tens, 
eleven,  thirty-four,  twenty-one,  units,  tens,  units,  tens,  thirty-four,  units, 
tens,  eleven,  etc.,  etc.  In  a  short  time  with  this  practice  they  will  become 
as  familiar  with  the  names  of  units,  tens,  and  hundreds  as  with  their  own 
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names.  Teach  them  to  spell  these  words.  Teach  them  to  add  the  columns 
naming  the  units  and  tens  as  they  add  them.  Teach  the  words,  «um  and 
addition  and  their  spelling. 

Continue  this  work  as  far  as  the  grade  requires.  For  seat  work  place  upon 
the  board  in  the  morning  at  recess  or  at  noon,  from  ten  to  twenty  examples, 
such  as  you  wish  them  to  practice  upon,  and  at  time  of  recitations  have  the 
pupils  bring  them  solved  upon  their  slates.  Let  each  that  has  a  correct  re- 
sult for  the  first  example  take  a  step  forward,  and  then  move  toward  the  foot 
of  the  class,  those  in  advance  then  stepping  backward  to  again  b«?  in  line. 
Continue  this  until  the  written  work  is  all  examined.  Two  or  three  minutes 
will  suffice  for  twelve  or  fifteen  examples,  if  you  have  the  answers  on  paper 
at  your  command. 

The  addition  and  subtraction  tables  called  for  in  the  grade  should  be 
taught  so  well  that  the  pupils  can  give  them  orally  or  write  them. 

The  signs  |- ,  — ,  and  r=r  should  be  taught,  their  names  with  spellings, 
and  their  uses. 

The  written  tablework  should  be  mostly  upon  slates,  and  you  should 
see  that  it  is  well  done,  figures  and  signs  in  columns,  of  right  sizes,  etc.,  and 
not  in  the  manner  so  often  seen  upon  blackboards  in  many  schools. 

For  the  pupils  at  their  seats  place  upon  the  board  work  to  be  copied 
where  results  are  to  be  obtained,  as  follows  : 

3+2  -  8-3^  2+6^  8—4-- 

4— 3r=  5—1=  4—2=  7+2= 

6+4=  4—1=  7+3=  9—5= 

6-5=  6_3=  9—6=  5+2= 

Call  for  the  work  in  its  time,  having  pupils  read  from  their  slates  the 
numbers,  signs  and  results,  always  giving  some  acknowledgment  for  neat  as 
well  as  correct  work. 

The  reading  and  writing  of  the  Roman  numbers  should  always  be  in 
advance  of  the  number  of  the  reading  lesson,  that  the  pupils  may  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  it  for  any  lesson  they  commence  to  read. 

Many  examples  naming  objects  and  denominations  should  be  given  to 
give  the  pupils  a  practical  application  of  their  knowledge  of  the  addition 
and  subtraction  of  the  grade.  E    L.  Wells. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  expression,  "God  Save  the  Mark  I."  in  Henry 
IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  V.,  Scene  III.  It  was  current  in  the  days  of  archery. 
When  a  man  was  about  to  shoot,  he  exclaimed,  "Heaven  save  the  mark!" 
meaning  either — keep  me  from  striking  and  destroying  it,  or  keep  anyone 
else  from  going  nearer.  Beginners  who  shot  wide,  would  be  greeted  with 
this  exclamation  in  irony.  Hence,  generally,  it  became  an  ironical  expres- 
sion.—  Christian  Union. 
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SOME  KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES. 


They  were  not  invented  by  Pestalozzi  nor  Froebel,  for  they  are  as 
old  as  eternity,  being  founded  on  the  laws  of  mind.  We  propose  to  recapit- 
alate  them  for  the  benefit  of  common-school  teachers,  for.  though  apparently 
self-evident  truths,  we  are  liable  to  forget  or  neglect  them  :  Kindergarten 
( child-garden),  the  place  where  the  child  may  grow;  this  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  system.  Its  fundamental  principle  is  that  all  true  education  is  a 
growth  from  within,  not  an  accretion  from  without ;  a  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties  God  has  given,  in  God's  own  appointed  way.  His 
way  is  that  growth  must  come  from  self-activity;  the  unused  faculty, 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  shrivels  up  and  dwindles  away.  Hence  our  first 
work,  as  teachers,  is  to  induce  self-activity  in  the  growing  human  being.  He 
must  do  his  own  growing,  mentally  and  physically,  hence  he  must  do  his  own 
working,  and  any  system  is  faulty  which  spares  pupils  wholesome  labor.  It 
would  be  just  as  logical  to  eat  the  child's  dinner  and  expect  him  to  be  nour- 
ished thereby,  as  to  do  his  mental  work  and  expect  him  to  gain  strength  by 
the  exercise. 

Growth,  to  be  healthy,  must  be  gradual  and  continuous ;  slow  enough 
to  gain  time  for  thorough  assimilation ;  steady,  with  out  leaps  or  breaks.  It 
must  commence  at  a  definite  point  and  follow  out  definite  laws.  The  child 
needs  first  to  take  possession  of  his  own  organs,  his  hands,  his  eyes,  all  of 
his  bodily  senses:  then,  in  like  manner,  through  these  senses,  to  take  poB- 
sion  of  the  world  around  him.  Facts  are  what  he  is  after ;  his  reasoning 
powers  do  not  develop  so  early  as  his  powers  of  observation. 

Thus  our  earliest  work  is  the  training  of  the  receptive  faculties ;  but 
if  these  alone  are  trained  the  development  is  unsymmetrical ;  the  training  of 
the  expressive  faculties  must  go  with  this,  hand  in  hand. 

The  alphabet  of  letters,  so  often  the  recognized  means  of  expression,  is 
but  one  of  the  alphabets  in  nature's  great  text-book,  and  not  the  one  she 
first  presents  to  the  dawning  consciousness  of  the  child.  The  alphabets  of 
color  and  of  form  precede  it :  hence  the  philosophical  order  is,  present  for 
the  child's  study  things,  the  embodiment  of  color  and  form,  before  words,  the 
embodiment  of  ideas  often  abstract  and  unknown. 

Pestalozzi  says  truly  that  the  man  who  has  only  word-wisdom  is  less 
susceptible  to  truth  than  is  a  savage.  This  mere  use  of  words  produces 
men  who  believe  they  have  reached  the  goal,  because  their  whole  lives  have 
been  spent  in  talking  about  it,  but  who  have  never  run  towards  it,  because 
no  motive  impelled  them  to  make  the  effort. 
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The  old  education  considered  language  the  only  means*  of  expression  : 
the  new  education  takes  the  hands  into  this  partnership.  The  child  can  express 
bj  his  hands,  in  the  laying  of  sticks,  the  arranging  of  blocks,  and  the  modeling 
of  clay,  ideas  of  beauty  and  symmetry  that  his  tongue  has  not  yet  mastered. 
On  this  depends  the  value  and  the  philosophy  of  the  education  by  play,  as 
it  is  termed — ^really,  education  by  work,  for  play  is  but  the  highest  form  of 
work,  our  preconceived  notions  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Play  is 
the  full,  free,  spontaneous  action  of  our  faculties  of  body  or  mind ;  the  ele- 
ment of  spontaneity  being  the  grand  line  of  demarkation  between  work  and 
play. 

To  induce  this  spontaneous  action  of  the  child's  faculties  is  the  object 
of  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  Froebel  ;  in  these  gifta  and  occupations, 
their  arrangement  and  sequence  is  the  deepest  philosophy,  the  result  of 
thorough  knowledge  of  child  nature.  The  end  of  the  occupation  is  not  what 
the  child  makes,  but  what  he  learns  in  the  making ;  its  value  lies  in  the 
training  he  receives  to  make  someihxngy  not  to  aim  at  nothing  and  hit  it,  as 
too  much  of  our  teaching  does. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  you  can  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  a  boy  is  going 
to  make  by  noticing  how  he  whittles  a  shingle ;  if  he  whittles  it  "all  to 
nothing"  he  will  be  apt  to  make  nothing  of  himself  in  his  life-work  ;  if  he 
whittles  it  into  definite  form, — that  is,  makes  something  of  it — he  will  be 
apt  to  make  something  of  himself.  We  need  to  beware  lest  our  teaching 
train  our  scholars  to  whittle  the  shingle  into  nothing  but  chips  and  shavings. 
Kindergarten  principles  and  practices  guard  against  this  danger. 

Here  is  a  Kindergarten  precept  which  it  is  well  for  our  primary  teach- 
ers to  remember  and  practice  :  "  Prepare  a  little  child's  work  for  him  so 
that  hft  will  succeed."  Nothing  is  so  encouraging  as  success  *  it  is  the  most 
healthful  stimulant  to  that  self-activity  we  wish  to  induce.  Once  aroused  to 
activity,  children  are  usually  active  enough ;  what  is  then  needed  is  right  di- 
rection of  this  activity,  not  its  repression.  The  Kindergarten  is  but  the 
embodiment  of  the  "Do"  principle  in  education,  for  which  wise  men  con- 
tended before  Kindergartens  were  invented.  Let  us  take  this  principle  into 
our  school-rooms,  and  embody  therein  the  maxim  of  wise  old  Father  Locke  : 
"Remember,  children  are  not  to  be  taught  by  rules  which  will  be  always 
slipping  out  of  their  memory.  What  you  think  it  necessary  for  them  to  do, 
settle  in  them  by  indispensable  practice."  Mary  Allen  West. 
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THE  MINISTERING  ANGEL. 


<<Onoe  upon  a  time/'  on  a  summer's  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  village 
sehool  overcome  by  heat,  confinement,  and  the  spirit  of  mischief,  had  by 
various  misdemeanors  common  to  snch  little  people,  exhansted  the  good  na- 
ture of  the  teacher.  It  was  one  of  those  afternoons  which  come  sometimes 
in  school  life,  when  meddlesome  <«Nick"  turns  books  and  brains  upside 
down,  and  everybody  says,  <<That's  right,  keep  on  ]  we'll  all  help."  Even  the 
<^best  boy  in  school,"  Joel  Goodhue,  joined  the  ranks  (^a  little  in  the  rear), 
and  as  for  the  "worst  boy,"  Tom  Teazer,  he  found  his  match  in  more  than 
one  instance  on  this  occasion. 

Black  marks,  zeros,  and  checks,  were  too  numerous  to  mention.  T.  T. 
havingreceived  twenty  ferule  strokes  for  pulling  a  long  golden  hair  from  Daisy 
Bow's  head,  sulked  and  idled.  Master  Snip,  a  small  boy  out  at  the  elbows, 
but  in  for  fan,  stood  in  the  comer  blindfolded,  for  touching  the  tip  of  his 
little  pug  nose  to  the  inkstand,  and  then  looking  about  with  an  air  of  mock 
innocence  at  the  gigglers,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Wat  ye'r  laughin'  at  ?" 
Mary  Smallweed,  pretending  to  cipher,  was  detected  in  designing  an  outline 
not  suggested  by  the  drawing  manual ;  to-wit,  a  bald-headed  profile,  blink- 
eyed  and  long-nosed,  with  the  word  Teacher  underneath.  A  little  girl  who 
failed  on  the  word  "feathers"  (which  she  spelt  f  e-t-t^-e-r-s)  cried  to  be  let 
loose  and  go  home.  A  little  boy  cried  about  nothing  in  particular,  except 
to  help  the  game  out.  A  large  boy  dropped  his  slate  and  picked  it  right 
up,  so  as  to  have  it  all  ready  again  to  drop  at  the  next  favorable  opportunity. 

Mischief  frolicked  behind  the  first  class  in  geograpl^y,  the  second  class 
in  reading,  and  the  third  class  in  arithmetic,  down  to  the  last  youngster  that 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  primer  class,  trying  to  place  his  little  ragged  toes 
"on  the  line,"  and  read,  "It-is-a-hot-day.  Let-us-go-to-the-woods-and- 
find-a-cool-place."  I  have  no  doubt  that  acting  upon  the  suggestion  from 
tlie  primer,  an  impromptu  picnic  would  have  been  a  mutual  delight  to  all 
hands.  In  the  midst  of  snickering,  bustling,  murmuring,  imitative  sneezing, 
drowsing,  and  general  restlessness,  a  little  hand,  like  a  white  lily  out  of  a 
bubbling  stream,  rose  up,  and  a  little  voice  piped,  "Pleath  can  we  thing 
John  Brownth  body  ?"  With  the  happy  thought  of  the  child  came  a  deeper 
one  to  the  teacher,  who  seemed  to  hope  that  through  music  the  troubled  wa- 
ters might  be  calmed,  as  she  smilingly  consented  to  the  gentle  request.  Of 
course  there  was  a  general  rush  and  smash  for  singing-books  \  but  when 
each  listening  ear  could  hear  the  clock  tick,  and  the  song  came  forth,  how 
the  chorus  swelled  and  burst  from  every  heart !     How  the  young  forms  sat 
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up  in  orderly  array,  and  raised  their  happy  voices !  How  comfortably  the 
teacher  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  folded  hands !  Little  Snip  in  the  cor- 
ner, blindly  forgetful  of  his  smutty  nose  and  punishment,  felt  that  hU  heart 
and  soul  could  <<march  on"  in  song,  and  lead  all  the  rest,  which  he  did  suc- 
cessfully. Even  Tom  Teaser,  who  sulked  through  the  first  two  verses, 
hustled  out  his  book  and  found  the  place  just  in  time  for  the  third  chorus. 
The  summer  breeze  blew  in  and  out,  carrying  the  <<Glory,  glory.  Halle- 
lujah," across  the  meadows  and  cornfields^  where  each  silken  tassel  caught 
the  mighty  strain  and  tossed  it  to  its  neighbor.  The  honey-bee  bnned 
away,  to  carry  the  enchanting  notes  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  wild  flowers ; 
and  what  with  insect  voices  above  and  below  the  grass,  and  the  joyous  carol 
of  the  birds,  the  sweetest  concord  that  ever  filled  the  air  came  echoing  back 
to  the  old  red  school-house. 

Then  the  children  sang,  <<Love  one  another,"  <<The  happy  days  at 
school,"  and  "Jesus,  tender  Shepherd,"  and  somehow  when  lessons  were  re- 
sumed, a  quiet,  earnest  interest  seemed  to  have  dropped  like  a  holy  spell 
upon  the  young  assembly. 

When  the  hour  of  dismissal  came,  and  the  long  line,  one  by  one,  passed 
out  on  tip-toe,  who  was  the  last  scholar  that  looked  real  sorry,  and  tried  to 
tread  softly  as  best  he  could,  with  his  weather-worn,  clumsy  cowhides  ? 
Why,  T.T.,  of  course.  ♦  »  ♦ 

How  fondly  welcome  to  the  school-room  must  that  power  be,  which  can 
sometimes  lift  the  little  hearts  out  of  weariness,  and,  like  a  fragrant  sum- 
mer rain,  cool  the  heat  of  long-tried  patience,  carrying  away  with  its  gentle 
departure,  all  the  d]^st  of  ill-temper  and  naughtiness. — New  England  Journal 
of  Education, 


LANGUAGE. 


THIRD   GRADE. 


Object. — To  teach  pupils  to  write  the  English  sentence  as  it  appears  on 
the  correctly  written  or  printed  page. 

The  principles  given  in  this  series  should  be  developed.  Most  of  the  laws 
should  be  discovered;  some  of  the  laws  must  be  dictated. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  time  alloted  is  necessary  to  teach  the  facts 
presented.  The  time  should  be  spent  m%inly  in  practice  under  the  laws 
learned.  Abundant  material  for  practice  is  found  in  the  reading  lessons 
which  may  be  dictated  for  the  pupils  to  write :  as  well   as  in  the  Human 
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Body-,  Plant-,  Animal-,  Place-  and  Form-  Work  which  should  be  written 
afi  fast  as  learned  ;  and  in  the  statement's,  definitions,  rules  and  analyses  in 
connection  with  the  Number  Work. 

(FOUE  MONTHS   ) 

I. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  sentence. 

II. — Have  pupils  learn  law  for  capitalization  of  the  first  word  of  a  sen- 
tence .     (  Discovery  . ) 

III. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  telling  sentence.  Have 
pupils  learn  law  for  closing  a  telling  sentence.     (Discovery.) 

IV. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  an  asking  sentence.  Have 
pupils  learn  law  for  closing  an  asking  sentence.     (Discovery.) 

V. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  commanding  sentence.  Have 
pupils  learn  law  for  closing  a  commanding  sentence.     (Discovery.) 

VI. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  an  exclaiming  sentence.  Hate 
pupils  learn  law  for  closing  an  exclaiming  sentence.     (Discovery.) 

Vll. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  noun. 

VIII. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  proper  noun.  Have  pupils 
learn  law  for  capitalization.     (Discovery.) 

IX. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  a  common  noun. 

X. — ^Teach  that  the  words  I  and  0  should  always  be  capitals.  (Dis- 
covery.) 

XI. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  singular  form.  Develop 
idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  plural  form. 

XII. — Have  pupils  learn  the  general  laws  for  the  formation  of  {Plurals. 
(See  Plan  next  month.) 

XIII. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  possessive  form. 

Have  pupils  learn  how  the  possessive  singular  form  is  made.  (Discov- 
ery.) 

XIV. — Have  pupils  learn  how  the  possessive  plural  form  is  made.  (Dis- 
covery.) 

XV. — Have  pupils  learn  how  the  plural  form  is  made  when  the  singular 
ends  in  the  sounds  of  s,  sh,  z,  ch,  x  and  j.  (Special  law  No.  1.)  (See 
Plan  next  month.) 

XVI. — Have  pupils  learn  how  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural, 
of  nouns  given  in  XV,  are  made.     (Discovery.) 

XVII. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  quoted  words.  Teach  use 
of  quotation  marks.  Have  pupils  learn  law  for  the  capitalization  of  the 
first  word  of  a  quotation.     (Discovery.) 
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XVIII. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  contracted  forms  of 
words.     Have  pupils  learn  the  use  of  the  apostrophe.     (Eiscovery,) 

(THREE  MONTHS.) 

XIX. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  the  abbreviated  forms. 

Have  pupils  learn  law  for  capitalization  and  punctuation  of  abbreviated 
forms.    (Discovery.) 

XX. — Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  in  a  succession  of  particulars  when 
and  is  omitted. 

XXI. — Teach  how  the  plural  form  is  made  when  the  singular  ends  in  y 
preceded  by  a  consonant.     (^Special  law  No.  2.)     (Discovery.) 

XXII. — Teach  how  the  plural  form  is  made,  when  the  singular  ends  in  y 
preceded  by  a  vowel.     (General  law.)     ^^ Discovery.) 

XXIII. — Teach  how  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  nouns 
ending  in  y,  are  made.     (Discovery.) 

XXIV. — Teach  how  the  plural  is  formed  when  the  singular  ends  in  /*or/'^. 
The  pupils  should  learn  lists  of  words. 

XXV. — Teach  how  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  nouns  in 
/or ye  are  made.     (^Discovery.) 

XXVI. — Teach  how  the  plural  is  formed  when  the  singular  ends  in  o. 
The  pupil  should  learn  lists  of  words. 

XXVII. — Teach  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  nouns 
ending  in  o.     (Discovery.) 

XXVIII. — Teach  the  plurals  of  nouns  whose  forms  are  changed  irregu- 
larly.    The  pupils  should  learn  lists  of  words. 

XXIX. — Teach  the  possessive  forms,  singular  and  plural,  of  nouns  given 
in  XXVIII.     (Discovery.) 

(THREE    MONTHS.) 

XXX. — Teach  nouns  that  have  the  same  form  in  singular  and  plural. 
The  pupils  should  learn  list  of  words. 

XXXI. — Teach  nouns  that  are  used  only  in  the  singular.  The  pupils 
should  learn  list  of  words. 

XXXII. — Teach  nouns  that  are  used  only  in  the  plural.  The  pupiU 
should  learn  list  of  words. 

XXXIII. — Teach  the  possessive  forms  of  nouns  given  in  XXX,  XXXI 
and  XXXII.    (Discovery.  ) 

XXXIV. — Teach  the  plurals  of  letters,  signs  and  marks.     (Discovery.  ) 

XXXV. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  compound  words.  Have 
pnpils  learn  the  use  of  the  hyphen  in  compound  words.     (^Discovery.) 
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Have  pupils  learn  law  for  making  the  plural  of  compound  words.  (Dis- 
covert.) 

Have  pupils  learn  use  of  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  line.     (Discovery.) 

XXXVI. — Develop  idea  and  teach  definition  of  {a)  simple  words,  (h) 
derived  words,  (r-;  base  words. 

XXXVU — Have  pupils  learn  law  for  the  capitalization  of  the  first  word 
of  every  line  of  poetry.     (Discovery.) 

XXXVIII. — Have  pupils  learn  law  for  the  capitalization  of  the  names 
of  Deity.  (Discovery.) 

XXXIX. — ^Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  (a)  to  separate  an  inverted  mem- 
ber from  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  (h)  before  and  after  parenthetical  por- 
tions. 

XL. — Teach  the  use  of  the  semicolon  when  there  is  greater  separation  of 
part-s  than  is  indicated  by  the  comma. — Aurora   Course, 


HISTORY  IN  SCHOOL. 


The  manner,  at  present  most  generally  followed,  of  teaching  American 
History  in  the  common  schools  of  our  country,  is  perhaps  a  remarkable 
failure  in  attaining  the  ends  arrived  at.  But  it  is  in  nowise  a  greater  fail- 
ure than  the  histories  that  are  in  common  use  and  from  which  we  are  trying 
to  extract  something  they  do  not  contain.  The  idea  that  a  student  may  ob- 
tain a  thorough  knowledge  of  History  by  the  committing  to  memory  of  in- 
numerable dates  of  victories  and  defeats  on  the  battle-field  ]  of  the  marches 
and  countermarches  of  armed  forces ;  of  the  edicts  and  measures  promul- 
gated or  adopted  by  the  Government,  is  erroneous,  and  the  sooner  it  gives 
place  to  more  wholesome  opinions  the  better  will  it  be  for  our  schools. 

Other  conditions  being  equal,  that  History  is  best  for  a  text  book  which 
contains  the  fewest  dates.  Many,  nay  most,  of  the  Histories  that  have  been 
compiled  for  use  in  our  schools,  may  be  considered  mere  chronologies  that 
might  answer  for  reference.  These,  the  pupil  is  required  to  commit,  or 
<»  get "  in  some  maimer,  and  which  he  more  readily  forgets  than  conunite, 
and  which  if  he  does  not  forget,  are  of  no  possible  use  to  him.  More,  it  de- 
velops in  the  pupil  such  a  repugnance  for  the  study  that  it  remains  as  a 
loathing  for  all  forms  of  History  forever  after.  Current  Histories  deal  too 
much  with  battles  and  too  little  with  the  people.  Carlyle  says :  <<  The  ar- 
tist in  History  may  be  distinguished  from  the  artisan  in  History.  ♦  *  * 
*^     *     *     Men  who  work  mechanically  in  a  department  without  eye  for  the 
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whole,  not  feeling  that  there  is  a  whole :  and  men  who  inform  and  ennoble 
the  humblest  department  with  an  idea  of  the  whole,  and  habitually  know 
that  only  in  the  whole  is  the  partial  to  be  truly  discerned."  Would  that 
every  writer  of  school  History  might  ponder  this  distinction  and  profit  thereby, 
for  I  regret  to  say  that  most  of  them  are  mere  artisans.  May  they  learu 
that  the  relation  of  causes  to  effects  in  History  can  not  be  understood  from 
a  table  containing  the  dates  of  the  principal  events. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  How  can  we  best  teach  History  with  the 
means  at  our  hands  ?  The  most  thorough  knowledge  of  History  may  only 
be  had  by  the  perusal  and  reperusal  of  the  more  elaborate  works  of  our 
standard  authors;  but  few  have  the  volition  to  apply  themselves  to  this  kind 
of  study  in  the  right  spirit.  I  think  most  of  the  readers  of  the  School- 
master will  sustain  me  in  the  statement  that  the  next  best  way  is  by  read- 
ing a  series  of  well-written  biographies  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  His- 
tory. We  all  have  a  penchant  for  connected  stories  if  they  are  written  in  an 
attractive  manner,  and  when  that  story  is  truthful  History  the  attraction  is 
doubled.  He  who  has  read  the  lives  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton, 
Adams  and  Henry,  has  a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  of  the  Revolution  itself.  Now,  if  instead  of 
the  customary  class-drill  on  History,  the  pupils  were  to  occupy  a  half  hour 
each  day  with  the  teacher  in  reading  some  attractive  and  standard  biography 
like  Irvinq's  <'  Life  of  Washington,"  I  think  better  results  would  follow. 
Indeed,  by  this  method  several  important  points  are  gained.  Not  only 
would  the  student  be  exercised  in  reading  and  learning  History,  but  also 
making  the  acquaintance  of  different  authors  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  lite- 
rature. Whoever  reads  one  of  Ir vino's  works  will  have  a  desire  to  read 
more  of  them,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  many  other  authors  who  might 
be  introduced  in  this  way. 

A  plan  was  offered  by  a  teacher,  whom  I  lately  met  at  an  institute,  for  ex- 
pediting this  scheme,  which  I  think  so  excellent  that  I  can  not  refrain  from 
giving  it  here.  His  plan  was  to  have  several  districts  or  schools  unite  in  pur- 
chasing works  of  the  character  described  above,  getting  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  each  work  to  meet  the  requirements  of  anj  school  in  the  combi- 
nation. Let  all  the  copies  of  one  work  be  sent  to  one  of  the  schools  to  be 
used  as  long  as  needed,  and  then  immediately  exchanged  for  some  other 
work  which  has  meantime  been  used  by  one  of  the  other  schools  Thus, 
each  work  would  make  the  circuit  of  all  the  schools.  I  can  heartily  endorse 
this  admirable  plan,  and  would  willingly  assist  in  executing  it.  I  think  upon 
fair  trial  it  would  commend  itself  to  all,  and  doubt  not  but  that  it  would 
prove  fruitful  of  good  results.     I  might  add  that  it  would  be  more  prac- 
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ticable  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  where  tystem  has  not  been  carried  to 
an  absurdity,  than  here  in  California.  For  here,  in  order  to  accomplish  it, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  mag^ 
nates  at  Sacramento,  ^ho  are  appointed  to  keep  the  <<  machine  "  wound  up, 
and  would  thereby  endanger  our  annual  stipend. 

The  main  aim  of  History  in  school,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  make  more 
patriotic  and  intelligent  citizens.  To  do  this  we,  perhaps,  can  not  commence 
too  young.  But  we  may  render  our  efforts  futile  by  commencing  in  a  wrong 
manner.  To  accomplish  our  object,  however,  no  plan  should  be  left  untried. 
But  how  our  purpose  is  to  be  furthered  by  the  memorizing  of  the  fifteen 
dates  on  the  page  of  a  volume  that  is  open  before  me,  is  more  than  1  can 
comprehend.  Jno.  M.  Eddy. 

Table  Bluff,  Cal.,  August?,  1876. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  ORDERS. 


What  are  the  names  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth,  etc.,  orders  at 
the  right  of  the  decimal  point  ? 

In  many  institutes,  and  in  a  far  greater  number  of  teachers'  classes,  I 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  large  proportion  could  not  give  them 
correctly.  Such  answers  as  <Hens  of  thousandths,"  <<hundreds  of  mil- 
lionths,"  etc.,  were  received.  This  fact  must  account  for  the  appearance  of 
this  article. 

A  decimal  system  is  one  in  which  ten  of  any  order  make  one  of  the 
next  higher.  Then  one  of  any  order  equals  one  hundredth  of  one  in  the 
second  higher ;  more  than  one  in  any  order  expresses  tens  of  one  in  the 
next  lower  ]  more  than  one  in  any  order  expresses  tenths  of  one  in  the  next 
higher,  hundredths  of  one  in  the  second  higher  order,  and  so  following. 

Any  figure  standing  in  the  first  order  at  the  right  of  the  period,  we 
say  expresses  some  number  of  tenths  of  a  unit,  or,  we  may  add,  some  num- 
ber of  tens  of  a  hundredth,  or  hundredths  of  a  ten,  or  hundreds  of  a  thou- 
sandth, etc.  So  any  figure  standing  in  the  second  order  at  the  right  of  the 
period  expresses  some  number  of  *a  tenths  of  a  tenth,  or  hundredths  of  a 
unit,  or  thousandths  of  a  ten,  or  tens  of  a  thousandth,  or  ten  thousands  of  a 
millionth,  etc.  Then  any  figure  in  the  fourth  order  at  the  right  of  the 
period  expresses  some  number  of  hundredths  of  a  hundredth,  or  hundreds  of 
a  millionth,  or  tenths  of  a  thoumndthy  etc.  How  then  can  it  express  <Hens 
of  thousandths"  ?     If  what  has  been  said  is  correct,  where  must  a   figure 
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stand  to  express  ^Hens  of  thousandths"  ?  ^^hundreds  of  thousandths*'?  '^tenths 
of  thousandths"  %  hundredths  of  thousandths"  ?  If  you  are  in  doubt,  look 
into  any  good  <<written  arithmetic"  and  find  the  name  of  the  fourth  order. 
You  find  <' ten-thousandths".  What  name  has  been  given  above  to  the 
same  order  ?  *'Ten-thousandths,"  then,  are  what  %  Now,  express  in  figures 
five  hundreds  of  tenths :  .six  tens  of  thousandths ;  six  tenths  of  thousandths  \ 
six  ten-thousandths. 

Try  the  same  experiment  with  hundreds  of  millionths:  hundredths  of  mil- 
lionths  ,  hundred-millionthd.  Then  don't  say  <<tens  of  thousandths,"  <<huB- 
dreds  of  thousandths,"  tens  of  millionths,  etc.,  any  more,  if  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  talk  so  in  the  past.  J. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


^'When  I  came  here,  forty  years  ago,  tJie  Indiams  were  walking  all 
about  where  the  city  is  now." 

The  old  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  closed  his  eyes  as  he  mused 
on  the  many  changes  that  time  had  wrought  since  the  days  of  his  youth. 
And  I  looked  out  at  the  broad  streets,  the  handsome  residences,  and  the 
fine  stores,  with  throngs  of  people  passing  in  and  out,  and  thought  how 
funny  a  stolid  chieftain,  in  his  shawl,  would  look  among  them  ;  stately,  sol- 
emn-looking churches  stood  where  once  was  the  Indian's  hunting-ground. 
A  few  blocks  away  was  the  gray  stone  public  school  building,  grave  and 
earnest-looking  as  if  it  knew  that  on  it  depended  the  stability  of  our  nation. 
On  that  very  spot  where  now  the  future  presidents  and  senators  gather  to 
spell  c,  a,  t.,  and  learn  the  boundaries  of  Illinois,  the  little  Indian  played, 
or  chased  the  timid  deer  forty  years  ago.  Poor  little  Indian  !  He  never 
knew  the  blessing  of  the  public  school.  How  would  he  feel  if  he  should  re- 
visit the  scene  of  his  youthful  gambols,  and  see  how  the  world  has  been 
moving  on  ?     I  felt  sorry  for  that  little  Indian. 

The  school-bell  rang,  and  I  started  for  the  temple  of  learning.  To  be 
t<ure  the  March  day  had  taken  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  and  was  weeping  profusely, 
and  her  tears  had  formed  medium-sized  livers  in  the  streets,  and  the  cross- 
ings were  entirely  submerged,  but  what  of  that  1  Was  one  whom  Fate  bad 
deemed  worthy  to  live  in  this  marvelous  age  of  civilization  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose  by  the  perversity  of  a  day  ?     Perish  the  thought ! 

It  was  Friday  afternoon,  and  the  particular  school  that  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  visit  was  the  model  school  of  the  county,  and  muddy   boots, 
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damp  feet,  and  a  possible  doctor's  bill  should  not  swerve  me  in  the  least.  It 
makes  no  difference  of  what  county  this  school  was  the  model.  There  are 
several  counties  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  a  number  of  schools  in  each, 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  was  Friday  afternoon  in  all  of  them.  The 
building  was  worthy  to  contain  a  model  school.  The  High  School  room, 
besides  being  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  conditions  of  successful  work, 
was  ornamented  with  handsome  pictures,  and  contained  a  fine-toned  organ. 
^^urely,  I  thought,  the  students  in  this  school,  under  the  refining  influence 
of  beautiful  sights  and  sweet  sounds,  and  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  whom 
I  have  heard  much  good,  must  have  attained  a  rare  degree  of  culture. 

What  a  pity  about  that  little  Indian !  He  never  knew  the  refined  de- 
light of  throwing  a  paper  wad  across  the  room,  with  eyes  intent  on  his  book, 
and  then  making  faces  at  little  Indian  No.  2,  who  stood  in  the  comer  to  ex- 
piate No.  I's  offence.  He  never  had  a  Friday  afternoon.  But  1  tried  to 
lay  aside  my  regrets  concerning  him,  and  be  thankful  that  we  do  have  Fri- 
day afternoons. 

The  exercises  began  with  a  composition,  during  the  reading  of  which  I 
amused  myself  with  a  mental  calculation  of  how  many  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  blunders  a  skillful  essayist,  under  careful  tuition,  can  contrive  to 
insert  into  one  sentence.  Not. being  a  profound  mathematician,  I  had  not 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  result  at  the  close  of  the  reading  I  didn't  feel  as 
sorry  for  that  little  Indian  as  1  had  felt. 

Then  a  polite  young  man  declaimed  "Hohenlinden".  I  know  he  was 
polite,  because  he  had  a  gentlemanly  way  of  addressing  people.  Some 
folks,  when  they  declaim  <<Hohenlmden,"  put  on  airs,  and  order  Munich  to 
wave  her  banners  and  charge  with  her  chivalry.  This  young  man  didn't  do 
so.  He  merely  suggested,  as  mildly  as  possible,  the  propriety  of  waving 
the  banners,  and  making  a  charge.  It  is  possible  that  those  banners  might 
not  have  been  waved  vigorously,  nor  the  charge  made  with  a  great  degree 
of  valor,  under  the  influence  of  his  remarks.  Some  people  are  not  brought 
up  to  respect  polite  manners.  But  that's  all  the  worse  for  them.  Though 
his  courtesy  was  exceedingly  gratifying,  it  was  not  particularly  inspiriting, 
and  I  began  to  think  that,  maybe,  the  little  Indian  got  along  well  enough. 

Then  a  young  lady  read  an  essay,  in  which  she  informed  us  that  there 
is  no  place  like  home,  an  opinion  in  which  we  fully  agreed  with  her.  There 
were  other  essays,  declamations,  and  recitations,  of  the  same  high  character, 
and  then  the  critic's  report  by  the  principal,  who  blandly  remarked  that  she 
had  noticed  very  few  things  to  criticize  \  she  had  observed  a  few  mispronun- 
ciations of  which  she  would  speak.     School  was  dismissed,  and   I  departed 
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with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  vague  impression  that,  perhaps,  that  little  In- 
dian had  the  best  of  it  after  all. 

Ajs  I  wended  mj  way  back  through  the  mud,  with  not  quite  so  much 
enthusiasm  as  had  thrilled  me  a  few  hours  before,  I  pondered  the  possible 
cause  of  my  disappointment  on  my  first  visit  to  a  model  public  school. 
Evidently  it  was  not  because  of  any  mental  defect  of  the  pupils.  They 
looked  intelligent.  If  a  problem  in  compound  interest  had  been  given 
them  for  solution,  I  presume  they  could  have  solved  it  If  you  had  asked 
them  how  many  bones  are  in  the  body  of  a  man,  the  answer  probably 
would  have  been  prompt  and  correct.  Would  it  not  have  been  as  easy  to 
teach  them  a  few  of  the  simple  rules  that  ought  to  govern  the  use  of  their 
mother-tongue,  as  to  impress  upon  their  minds  this  scientific  fact  ?  If  a  nation 
is  worth  preserving,  is  not  that  which  forms  one  of  its  chief  characteristics, 
its  language,  a  right  to  receive  some  attention  ? 

On  the  black-boards  in  this  school-room  were  some  questions  in  Rhet- 
oric ;  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Composition.  They 
were  placed  there  merely  that  the  student  might  hunt  out  answers  to  them 
and  get  10  in  the  teacher'b  class-book. 

In  the  desks  were  text-books  on  the  subject  of  Reading,  but  what  of 
that?  The  Principal,  a  first-class  teacher,  with  an  experience  of  thirty 
years,  and  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  patrons  of  this  marvelously  suc- 
cessful school,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that,  practically,  there  is  such  a 
science  as  Rhetoric,  or  that  the  art  of  reading  has  any  connection  with  the 
pupils  of  a  public  school. 

Scholars  have  succeeded  in  introducing  Latin  into  the  High  School 
course.  The  contest  over  German  is  still  going  on,  and  sometime  in  the  not 
distant  future,  thoughtful  educators  will  recognize  German  literature  as  so 
important  a  means  of  culture  that  in  each  High  School  we  shall  find  the 
German  teacher  a  necessary  member  of  its  corps  of  instructors. 

Cannot  some  one  who  has  influence  to  exert  in  the  cause  of  education 
make  a  motion  that  English  be  tAugbt  in  the  public  school  ? 

Mary  Torrence. 

A  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  a  pedagogue  out  West  who  went  before 
a  School  Board  to  be  examined  as  to  his  qualifications  for  taking  charge  of 
the  district  school.  The  Board,  among  other  questions,  asked  him  his 
method  of  teaching  geography.  "Well,"  he  replied,  "some  say  the  earth's 
round,  other's  say  she's  flat,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents." — Al- 
bany Journal. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION. 

(1876.) 


ALGEBRA. 

(Time,  90  Minutes.) 


i  Put  all  your  work  on  the  paper  and  make  it  explain  itself.     Results 
without  the  processes  are  nothing.) 

1.  Give,  in  simplest  form,  the  value  of  each  of  the  following  expres- 
sions : 

(a.)  I,  9+16.     (^.)  1/9+16.     (r.)  (5-f  3)x7.     (rf.)  7-2(6— 3). 
13—1 

(«.)  10 . 

6 

2.  17a— [13a+7— (3a— 4)— 4]  is  equal  to  what? 

3.  Compare  geometry,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  and  point  out  their 
fundamental  differences. 

4.  State  what  is  indicated  by  the  exponent ;  by  the  co-efficient,  and 
prove  that  ao=^Oa+l. 

5.  Give  your  rule  for  the  solution  of  the  general  quadratic  equation. 

6.  What  is  the  sum  of  8  +  y  75,  and  3— j,  48  and  4  +  y^  27  ? 

7.  Render  the  denominator  of  the  following  fraction  rational,  without 
changing  the  value  of  the  fraction,  and  reduce  the  result  to  its  simplest 
form : 

14a— 6 

/7«rT3" 

8.  A  man  rents  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  for  $336.  He  culti- 
vates 7  acres  himself,  and  lets  the  remainder  for  $4  an  acre  more  than  he 
pays  for  it.  He  receives  for  the  portion  he  lets  what  he  pays  for  the  whole. 
Find  the  number  of  acres  rented. 

9.  Given  z  equal  to  the  sum  of  three  quantities,  of  which  the  first  is  in- 
variable, the  second  varies  as  x,  and  the  third  varies  as  x^.  Also,  when 
xir^l,  2,  3 ;  y-   6,  11,  18,  respectively  \  finds  z  in  terms  of  x. 

10.  Given  (x«  +  l)y=ry2+l)x3  and 

(y8  +  l)x=-9(x»  +  l)y3  to  find  x  and  y. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

(Time,  40  Minutes.) 


I.     Give  four  principal  rules  for  spelling.  English  words. 


1 
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2.  Correct  the  orthography  of  the  following  words  and  give  the  reason 
for  each  change :  Billions,  Supercede,  Changeable,  Phthisicy,  Sudonym, 
Metalic,  Brunet,  Leperous,  Hidrant,  Camelleopard. 

3.  Write  all  the  vowels  and  mark  their  different  sounds  by  the  characters 
used  by  Webster. 

4.  When  are  W  and  Y  consonants?     Illustrate. 

5.  Give  two  words  in  which  P  has  the  sound  of  B. 

6.  Write  three  words  in  which  E  is  silent  before  D. 

7.  Write  three  words  in  which  the  prefix  en  or  in  may  be  used  ipdiffer- 
ently. 

8.  From  what  two  languages  are  a  majority  of  the  English  words,  in 
present  use  derived  ? 

9.  Give  rule  and  example  for  t  when  it  has  the  sound  of  «A. 

10.  Indicate  the  accent  and  syllabication  of  the  following  words  :  Pre- 
cisely, Circumstances,  Interesting,  Mountainous,  Italic,  Stupendous,  Reme- 
dies.   

READING. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 


1.  How  should  the  teaching  of  primary  and  advanced  reading  classes 
differ  ? 

2.  Point  out  three  common  defects  in  reading,  and  their  remedies. 

3.  Define,  (a.)  Pitch.     ('> )  Anti-climax,     (c.)  Cadence. 

4.  Locate,  name,  and  describe  the  organs  that  produce  and  modify  the 
voice. 

5.  Name  the  qualities  of  the  voice,  and  the  thought  and  feeling  usually 
expressed  by  each. 

6.  I^efine  Elocution,  and  say  to  what  extent  it  should  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools. 

7.  Do  children  learn   to  read  with  good  effect,  unless  they  hear  good 
reading  ? 

8.  Define  slur,  inflection,  and  expression. 

9.  Write  a  passage  that  should  be  read  in  monotone. 

10.  Head  an  exercise  selected  by  the  examiner. 


ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 


1.     Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs  :    Sit,  break,  choose, 
fall,  flee,  fly,  lie,  (to  recline)  swear,  tread,  steal. 
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2.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following :  The  oftener,  the  better. 
This  word  is  used  like  a  noun.  The  peasant  is  a«  gaj  as  he.  We  being 
away,  the  work  suffers. 

3.  Analyze  the  following  : 

There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  jorrove  and  stream, 
The  eart^  and  every  common  si^ht, 
'  To  me  did  seem  apparelled  in  celestial  light, 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 

4.  Give  five  points  of  the  argument  either  for  or  against  specie  as  the 
basis  of  currency. 

5.  Name  five  cases  in  which  the  noun  is  independent. 

6.  Scan  the  following  examples  by  marking  the  long  and  short  syllables, 
thus-u.     Give  the  names  of  the  different  feet. 

(a)  *'  Are  but  rounds  up  the  ladder  of  God." 
(bj  "  From  birth  to  death,  from  death  to  birth, 

From  earth  to  heaven,  from  heaven  to  earth." 
(c)  **  On  the  mountain  tops  appearing." 

7.  Give  a  general  rule  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 

8.  Contrast  pleonasm  and  ellipsis,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

9.  Explain  the  difference  between  an  idiom  and  a  dialect  of  a  language. 
Give  an  example  of  English  idiom.  Mention  a  dialect  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

10.  Write  a  list  of  auxiliary  verbs  in  the  English  language.  State  for 
what  purpose  they  are  used,  and  illustrate  by  an  example. 


The  following  letter  explains  itself : 

Department  op  Public  Instruction,  ) 

Springfield,  September  16,  1876.  ) 
Editor  Schoolmaster  : — Herewith  I  send  you  the  report  of  the  exami- 
nations for  State  certificates,  held  August  23, 24  and  25,  which  will  be  of 
some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster.  The  examination  was 
at  least  thirty  per  cent,  more  difficult  this  year  than  last.  The  averages  and 
minimum  required  were  higher  than  before,  and  yet  the  per  cent,  of  those 
that  were  successful  is  much  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

18T5. 

Sterling,  Namber  examined 81  Kninber  passed 8 

Bnglewood, ''            **          tt  **  "  « 

Normal,         "            '*          «8  •*  •*  9 

Springfield,"            ''           »  "  '*  4 

Galcsbnrg.    "            '*          9  «  »*  6 

Carbondale,  *'            -          16  "  "  4 

Total  examined 107    Total  passed 80 
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1876. 

DixoD,      Number  examined 24    Number  passed 5 

Champaign,"  "  17         "  *'        8 

Geneseo,       "  '  •  5  "  '•  4 

Carbondale,  *•  "  8  "  "        4 

Carthage,      '•'  "  10         *'  ••       3 

Total  examined 64    Total  paHBcd  18 

The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates: John  A.  Holmes,  Wenona;  B.  F.  Hendricks,  Sterling;  M.  H. 
Bermingham,  Danleith;  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon ;  Agnes  A.  Gillis,  Sterling; 
George  L.  Guy,  Manchester;  R.  L.  Barton,  Cerro  Gordo;  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Watkins,  Chicago;  George  Matheson,  Wyoming;  E.  S.  Martin,  Kewanee , 
E.  A.  Allen,  Annawan ;  John  Washburn,  Benton ;  George  C.  Ross,  Car- 
bondale;  Samuel  E.  Harwood,  Carbondale;  C.  H.  Tatman,  Centralia. 

The  work  of  this  year  shows  a  decided  improvement  over  that  of  last, 
although  the  examination  was  more  difficult  and  the  standard  required  much 
higher. 

It  is  my  intention  to  make  these  tests  as  thorough  as  possible,  believing 
that  none  are  entitled  to  a  certificate  who  are  not  eminently  qualified  to 
teach  the  several  branches  given  in  the  list  for  examination.  The  intention 
is  to  make  the  questions  fair,  but  searching,  and  demand  the  work  required 
to  be  accurate. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  several  Boards  of  Exami- 
ners for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  the  duties  as- 
signed to  them.  Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Etter, 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


Some  three  months  since,  Mr.  A.  C.  Cotton,  the  recent  principal  of  the 
Griggsville  schools,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  Georo£  A.  Rowell,  of 
Grand  Tower,  started  in  their  sail  boat  ''The  Venture"  for  a  summer's 
cruise.  They  sailed  up  the  Illinois  to  La  Salle,  and  thence,  by  canal,  to 
Chicago.  Here  they  embarked  upon  the  treacherous  Michigan,  and  skirting 
the  western  shore,  they  leisurely  pursued  their  way  to  Green  Bay,  touching 
here  and  there,  exploring  trout  streams,  and  hunting  deer  and  other  game. 
They  then  passed  through  the  straits  and  down  to  Thunder  Bay.  Loading 
their  frail  craft,  only  thirty  inches  deep,  upon  a  steamer,  they  transported  it 
to  Niagara  river,  where  they  again  pursued  their  journey  to  Ontario,  send- 
ing the  boat  around  the  falls  on  a  wagon.  Mr.  Cotton  has  just  returned 
from  his  trip,  and  is  looking  hale  and  hearty.  They  sailed  a  thousand 
miles,  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  had  a  few  stirring  adventures,  saw  much 
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that  was  instructive,  lived  in  the  open  air  most  of  the  time,  and  came  back 
full  of  health  and  vigor,  and  all  for  a  trifling  expense.  Here  is  the  solution 
of  the  vacation  question. 

It  seems  that  Sullivan's  lawyers  have  succeeded  in  having  his  trial 
postponed.  It  is  the  old  story.  Public  indignation,  it  is  supposed,  will 
bum  out  by  it^own  intensity,  before  the  trial  comes  on,  and  only  a  nominal 
punishment  will  be  inflicted.  His  counsel,  it  is  said,  confidently  expect  an 
acquittal.  It  may  be  that  this  is  to  be  added  to  the  long  catalogue  of  un- 
punished crimes.  It  may  be  that  the  assassin  will  walk  forth  from  his  prison 
with  the  innocent  blood  upon  his  hands  still  crying  for  vengeance.  Such 
scenes  are  not  unusual.  We  are  not  prompted  by  vindictiveness  as  we 
write,  but  we  do  have  a  most  profound  conviction  that  retribution,  swift  and 
terrible,  should  follow  such  a  crime.  If  government  means  anything  it 
means  security.  If  we  cannot  look  to  the  authorities  for  that,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  understand  it,  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  secure  for  our- 
selves what  tardy  courts  deny.  Each  man  who  dares  to  criticise  public  ser- 
vants, whose  conduct  seems  at  least  questionable,  must  put  himself  upon  a 
war  footing  and  be  prepared  for  cowardly  ruffians,  such  as  this  man  Sulli- 
van seems  to  have  demonstrated  himself.  But  we  hope  that  our  worst 
fears  will  not  be  realized.  We  hope  for  a  fair  and  speedy  trial,  and,  if  the 
current  story  is  correct,  for  a  suitable  vindication  of  the  dignity  of  law. 


The  astonishing  features  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  are  not  the  quaint 
devices  of  Japan  or  China,  nor  the  Greek  or  Koman  antiquities.  Nothing 
of  that  kind  surprises  us,  for  we  are  ready  for  anything  that  is  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  events.  But  when  we  find  indications  of  high  civilization, 
wealth,  prosperity,  all  that  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  ages  of 
growth,  in  the  exhibit  of  a  country  of  which  our  fathers  never  heard  in  their 
school  days,  we  confess  to  a  considerable  degree  of  genuine  astonishment. 
The  Australian  department  is  one  of  the  most  instructive. 

From  a  pamphlet — New  South  Wales^  Its  Progress  and  Resources — 
kindly  furnished  by  the  officials  in  charge,  we  are  enabled  to  present  a  few 
facts  respecting  a  portion  of  this  wonderful  country. 

The  Merino  sheep  wore  the  golden  fleece  that  called  the  Argonauts  of  the 
nineteenth  century  Australia- ward,  and  one  Captain  Magarthur  seems  to 
have  been  the  Jason. 

New  South  Wales  is  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Australia,  and  is  about 
six  times  the  area  of  Illinois.     In  1874  it  had  a  population  of  over  six  hun- 
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dred  thousand,  and  this  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  four  per  oent.  annually. 
It  has  ten  thousand  miles  of  roads,  upon  which  have  been  spent,  in  a  single 
decade,  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  four  hundred  and  fiftj 
miles  of  railroad,  a  post  office  in  every  township,  and  eight  thousand  miles 
of  telegraph  lines.  Its  newspapers  publish  yesterday's  news  from  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  a  system  of  education  established  by  the  State,  which  in* 
eludes  itinerants,  who  visit  f&milies  of  settlers  distant  from  tillages.  There 
is  a  university  at  Sidney,  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year. 

In  1874  it  had  an  import  trade  of  a  hundred  dollars  a  head,  and  an  ex- 
port trade  of  about  one  hundred  and  eight,  which  is  <<  double  the  import, 
and -nearly  quadruple  the  export  trade  of  Qreat  Britain."  The  harbors  are 
excellent,  and  Sidney  has  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

Its  wealth  is  chiefly  pastoral,  although  it  possesses  vast  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals,  has  superior  agricultural  advantages,  and  is,  in  short,  the 
poor  man's  opportunity. 

The  Centennial  will  do  its  greatest  work  in  thus  bringing  the  ends  of  the 
earth  together,  and  pointing  to  countries  new,  where  the  poor  may  find  cheap 
homes  and  escape  the  sad  curse  of  poverty. 


In  the  September  number  we  alluded  somewhat  briefly  to  the  Illinois  YA- 
ucational  Exhibit,  with  the  promise  of  something  more  this  mouth. 

There  is  material  enough  in  the  exhibit  to  fill  a  space  twice  as  large  as 
the  one  assigned.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  room,  the  books  are,  neces- 
sarily, piled  somewhat  indiscriminately  together,  and  one  must  do  some 
digging  to  discover  what  there  is.  Nine  counties  sent  ungraded  district 
work.  These  were  McLean,  Peoria,  Ogle,  Adams,  DeKalb,  Henderson, 
Warren,  St.  Clair  and  Knox.  (We  quote  from  the  catalogue  of  the  ex- 
hibit.) Fifty-four  towns  and  cities  sent  graded  school  work,  and  forty  high 
schools  and  seminaries  contributed  volumes.  Five  Normal  schools  and  five 
colleges  are  represented  by  bound  volumes.  .  The  Industrial  University  ex- 
hibit, spoken  of  last. month,  is  very  large,  and  occupies  almost  as  much 
space  as  the  remainder  of  the  Illinois  exhibit.  There  is  quite  a  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  work,  aggregating  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  with  many 
unbound  circulars,  numerous  photographs,  plans,  etc.,  and  the  Natural  His- 
tory exhibit. 

The  whole  "get-up"  of  the  material  is  simple  and  honest.  The  whole 
expense  will  be  small.  The  room  looks  like  a  work  shop,  and  not  like  an 
attempt  at  show.  The  agent,  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  will  make  a  detailed  report 
to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  next  meeting.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  present  his  paper  in  full. 
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Where  is  the  State  Aflsoci&tion  to  be  held  ?  The  time  draws  rapidly  near. 
The  prime  qualification  is  a  good  hotel.  No  town  lacking  in  this  particular 
should  apply.  The  social  feature  of  the  meeting  is  the  most  valuable  one, 
and  we  should  have  a  hotel  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  comfortably 
at  least  two  hundred.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  audience  rooms. 
Any  good  sized  town  has  churches  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  But  the 
hotel  problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  we  must  look  to  towns  of  considerable 
siie  for  that  reason.  The  death  of  Mr.  Hanfobd  leaves  a  vacancy  in  the 
copimittee.  The  other  members  are  Charles  I.  Parker,  of  the  Oakland 
school,  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Robert  Alltn,  of  Carbondale. 

Can  we  do  anything  for  the  cause  this  winter  1  The  Legislature  meets  a 
week  after  our  adjournment.  They  will  do  what  we  ask  if  they  can  see  that 
it  looks  in  the  right  direction.  Can  we  not  have  an  educational  caucus,  and, 
looking  the  situation  calmly  in  the  face,  agree  upon  the  reforms  most  needed, 
and  then  see  that  they  are  carried  into  effect  ?  We  stated  in  our  last  num- 
ber what  we  conceived  to  be  some  of  the  needs.  The  topic  deserves  a  fall 
and  informal  discussion,  and,  then,  concerted  action. 


The  schools  are  again  at  their  work.  The  coming  man  is  cudgeling  his 
brain  over  long  division,  or  varying  the  monotony  of  his  employment  by  an 
occasional  discharge  of  paper  wads  at  his  next  neighbor.  The  woman  of  the 
future,  in  short  dress  and  pinafore,  sits  placidly  discussing  the  galling  des- 
potism of  the  multiplication  table.  Hands,  that  are  to  move  with  unerring 
precision  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  artisan  or  artist,  are  clumsily  fumb- 
ling over  the  simplest  task.  Brains  that  are  to  organize,  and  design,  with 
tireless  toil,  are  now  weary  with  the  uncertain  effort  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
teacher  stands  in  the  impressive  presence  of  the  future.  He  does  not  see 
the  material  taking  final  shape  under  his  plastic  touch.  This  feature  of  his 
work  tests  most  rigidly  his  honesty  and  enthusiasm.  In  the  West;  where 
permanency  is  the  exception,  he  feels,  too  often,  that  he  toils  but  for  a  day. 
Each  should  labor  With  no  thought  that  his  effort  is  to  he  interrupted.  Each 
grade  is  but  a  preparation  for  a  higher.  Labor  is  one  factor,  and  time  the 
other.  One  of  these  is  under  our  control.  The  moral  is  simple.  Let  each 
in  his  allotted  field,  in  his  little  day,  do  for  the  awkward  hand  and  the  un- 
trained brain  all  that  lies  in  his  power,  and  trust  the  future  for  results. 


The  recent  Orthographic  Convention  has  attracted  some  attention  from 
th.e  press,  but  there  has  been  no  such  spontaneous  outburst  of  approval  as 
the  advocates  of  the  so-called  reform  seem  to  have  expected.     According 
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to  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education^  there  was  an  attendance  of 
about  two  hundred.  Dr.  Haldeman,  the  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  presided,  and  Professor  F.  A.  March 
delivered  the  opening  address. 

The  movement  seems  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  acquisition 
of  English  spelling  somewhat  easier  for  those  whose  opportunities  for  school 
training  are  necessarily  limited.  Every  well-wisher  of  his  kind,  of  course, 
desires  that  all  unnecessary  difficulties  should  be  eliminated,  but  we  question 
if  the  most  hopeful  reform  will  achieve  results  more  remarkable  than  many 
of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  have  already  reached. 


During  a  sojourn  of  a  few  weeks  in  Champaign  county,  it  was  our  good 
fortune  to  visit  Tolono,  and  inspect  the  township  high  school  building  located 
in  that  wide-awake  village.  It  is  situated  in  an  enclosure  of  ample  size, 
and  is  a  neat,  substantial  edifice  of  brick.  It  has  two  good-sized  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  and  a  large  assembly  room  and  two  recitation  rooms  above.  . 
It  will  accommodate  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  or  more,  very  comfort- 
ably. It  is  supplied  with  two  of  the  Pennell  warmers,  and  is  ventilated  on 
the  Ruttan  system.  It  is  a  charming  building,  and  everything  about  it  indi- 
cates neatness  and  extreme  care. 

The  principal,  Mr.  0.  C.  Palmer,  is  a  gentleman  of  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  school  work.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  brings 
to  his  position  ripe  scholarship,  skill,  enthusiasm,  and  character.  He  is  a 
good  type  of  the  New  Englander,  and  Tolono  will  see  the  effect  of  this 
phase  of  his  character  before  he  has  been  a  dweller  in  their  midst  many 
years. 

So  the  people  of  this  village  and  township  have  at  their  doors  an  insti- 
tution that  will  afford  their  sons  and  daughters  a  degree  of  culture  which 
will  fit  them  for  positions  of  importance,  but  it  will  also  give  tone  to  the 
whole  locality.  It  is  the  universal  history  of  such  institutions.  With  an 
established  reputation  as  a  school  town,  and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  it  must 
gain  soon,  Tolono  will  call  to  it  the  best  elements  of  the  surrounding  coun- 

try. 

The  school  is  the  fruit  of  Superintendent  Wilson's  energy  and  perse- 
verance. His  was  the  idea,  and  his  the  force  that  urged  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  What  he  has  done,  others  may  imitate,  and  instead  of  having  three 
or  four  such  institutions,  there  may  be  hundreds,  that  will  prove  centers  of 
culture  and  liberal  ideas.  The  effect  upon  the  lower  grades  will  be  incal- 
culable. It  would  pay  the  whole  bill  for  their  support  in  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  district  schools. 
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CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hakxan,  Editor. 

•  — — — — 

The  long  contest  over  appointments  to  the  Board  of  Education  is  at  length  set- 
tled by  the  rejection  of  Messrs.  Richberg,  Bluthardt,  Oleson,  Olinger  and 
WiLCE  on  the  part  of  the  City  Council,  and  the  appointment  and  confirmation  of 
Messrs.  Hotz.  Prussixg.  Jacobs,  Arnold  and  JiX-Supt.  Wells.  Without 
conmienting  on  many  phases  of  that  contest  there  is  no  hann  in  saying  tha^  the 
Old  members  died  hard.  They  relinauished  the  insignia  and  authority  of  office  with 
great  reluctance.  So  far  as  can  be  learned,  they  are  satisfied  with  their  ojm  re- 
cord, and  it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  sucrgest  here  that  in  that  matter  they 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  solitaij  and  alone.  It  is  a  matter  for  quiet  con- 
gratulation that  by  their  official  demise  one  or  two  schemes,  held  in  store  for  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  nave  come  to  naught.  • 

With  re^rd  to  the  new  members,  not  much  need  be  said.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple are  satisfied  with  any  change.  Mr.  Prussing  has  been,  before,  a  member  of  the 
Board— an  appointee  of  Ex-M^yor  Medill.  Messrs.  Hotz,  Jacobs  and  Arnold 
have  not  heretofore  been  conspicuously  connected  with  education.  Mr.  Arnold 
has  been  a  member  of  Congress  from  tnis  city.  Mr.  Wells  is  a  man  eminently 
fit  for  the  position,  not  only  by  superiority  in  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  ordi- 
nary men,  but  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  the  uni- 
versal esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all  parties.  We  look  for  a  great  increase  of 
harmony  and  sympathy  between  the  Board,  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  the 
teachers,  througn  Mr.  Wells'  influence.  The  new  appointees  are  high-toned 
business  and  professional  men,  and  are  expected  to  do  good  work  in  the  service  of 
the  schook. 


A  ver^  complete  idea  of  the  organization  and  membership  of  the  schools  may 
be  had  from  the  following  report  of  Assistant  Supt.  Doty,  submitted  to  tiie  Board 
of  Education  at  the  close  of  tne  first  week  of  the  present  term : 

The  schools  opened  Sept.  4,  and  at  the  close  of  last  week  the  membership  stood 
as  follows: 

PBIMART  DEPABTMENT. 

First  grade 10,687 

Sccondgrade 8,030 

Third  grade 6,864 

Fourth  grade 4,646 

Total 80,017 

ORAXMAB  DEPARTMENT- 

Filth  grade  8,768 

Sixth  erade 9,866 

Seventn  grade 1,462 

Eighthgrade 667 

Total 7,a4« 

HIOR  SCHOOL. 

Nlnthyear 686 

Tenth  year 400 

Eleventh  year  61 

Twelfth  year 63 

Normal  class 180 

Total 1,880 

Whole  number  of  echolare 88,680 

Thirty-three  half-day  divisions  were  orgranized  last  week,  and  several  more 
will  have  to  be  organized,  as,  in  all  probabilitv,  not  less  than  1,000  new  pupils  en- 
tered school  Monday.  Exclusive  of  principals,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to 
the  teacher  was  58  at  the  close  of  last  week.  The  number  of  teachers  in  all  the 
schools  was  718. 
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The  following  is  the  Institute  programme  for  the  present  year,  po  far  as  daif'S 
are  concerned : 

Principals'  Association. —Sept.  9th,  Oct.  7th,  Nov.  4th.  Dec.  2d,  Jan.  13th. 
Feb.  IQth,  March  10th,  April  7th,  May  11th,  June  8th. 

Grammar  Grades.— Sept.  16th.  Oct.  21st,  Dec.  9th,  Feb.  :V,  March  17th, 
April  2l8t. 

Third  and  Fourth  Grades.— Sept.  23d,  Oct.  28th,  Dec.  16tli,  Feb.  17th, 
March  24th,  May  18th. 

Second  Grade.— Sept.  30th,  Nov.  11th,  Jan.  20th,  Feb.  24th,  March  31st. 
May  25th. 

First  Grade.— Oct.  14th,  Nov.  18th,  Jan.  27th,  March  3d.  April  14th. 
June  1st. 


It  is  perhaps  safe  to  assume  that  the  question  of  salaries  is  finally  settled  for 
the  i)resent  year.  Premising  so  much,  and  remembering[  that  salaries  so  far  as 
individual  teachers  are  concerned  are  not,  at  the  present  writing,  determined,  our 
readers  are,  with  some  remorse,  invited  to  classify  their  friends  in  Chicago  accord- 
ing to  the  following  report,  which  has  been  adopted : 

Your  committee  on  Salaries  recommend  that  the  »alaiiett  be  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  accompanying  commnnication. 

Qko.  C.  Clabks, 

P.  A.   IIOTME, 

Committee  on  Salarie«t. 

ThefoUotoing  is  the  communication  referretJto  in  the  above  Seport : 
To  the  Committee  on  Salaries  : 

Gentlemen :— The  recent  action  of  the  Board  touching  salaries  roakot»  some  further  action 
necessary  before  the  schools  are  opened,  in  order  that  t»'achers  may  know  what  their  «ialar!e>» 
are  to  be  for  the  year. 

The  Schedule  as  adopted  provides 

For  aOO  tcacnera  a  »)alary  of $H50  each 

For  100  •'  ''        '' 575    •• 

ForlOO  ''  ''        '• 525     ' 

For  100  ''  '■         * 475    " 

For   60  '•  '•        '• 425    •' 

For   60  "  '*       *' 875    " 

Mr.  Doty  and  myself  have  made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  the  list  of  teachers  eleclcsl, 
with  their  past  salaries,  and  we  And  that  the  least  changes  will  be  made  and  the  least  harm  will 
result  from  such  an  arrangement  as  the  following: 

Teachers  having  taught  less  than  one  year  to 

receive  the  salary  of |875 

Between  1  and  a  years 425 

2    "    3    "       476 

*'        3    "    t     "      626 

4    '•    7    "       575 

All  above  7    "      650 

Providing  that  all  teachers  whose  labors  have  been  increased  by  doing  away  with  floatlLj; 
teachers,  and  by  the  change  from  48  to  60  pupils  as  the  basis  per  teacher  in  the  Grammar  Dc~ 
partment,  shall  receive  the  salary  next  above  that  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under  the 
above  schedule;  and  provided  further,  that  none  shall  receive  a  salary  beyond  $660. 

The  salaries  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  remain  unchanged  throughout  the  year, 
except  in  case  of  resignation  or  removal  of  a  teacher,  when  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  from  the 
list  next  below  in  salary ;  and  all  new  appointees  shall  be  entitled  only  to  the  lowest  salary. 

In  determining  the  list  to  be  made  up,  all  teachers  who,  by  reason  of  experience  elsewhere, 
have  been  advanced  in  salary  more  rapidly  than  the  regular  course,  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
advantage  of  one  yetir  in  service  by  reason  of  such  advancement. 

The  arrangement  thus  suggested  will  leave  us  very  nearly  as  the  order  of  ihe  Board  re- 
quires in  numoer  for  each  salary,  and  within  the  amount  appropriated. 

Since  the  Board  has  changed  its  rules  regarding  the  time  Principals  shall  be  required  to 
teach,  it  seems  to  us  wiser  to  dispense  with  the  distinction  made  In  Prlncipars  salaries  of  the 
Urst  and  second  class,  and  equalize  these  two  classes  by  giving  to  all  of  those  two  classes  a 
salary  of  $1,550  each.  Reppectfnlly. 

*  J.   L.  PiCKABD, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
DuANB  Doty. 
Afisistant  Superintendent. 
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The  new  Board  of  Education  has  held  its  first  meetiuff  and  organized  by  the 
election  of  Hon.  W.  K.  Sullivan,  as  President,  and  Prof.  Rodney  Welch,  as 
Vice  President.  If  the  Editor  in  Politics  has  not  yet  become  omnipotent,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  progressing  finely  in  matters  educational.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  city 
editor  of  the  Evening  Journal,  and  we  are  not  ouite  certain  whether  Prof.  Welch 
is  responsible  for  the  Granger  Literature  of-tne  Weekly  Times  or  the  Editorial 
Theology  of  The  Sunday  Times. 

All  the  old  officers  of  the  Board  were  re-elected  except.  Attorney  Groggin,  who 
^vesplace  to  one  W.  W.  Perkins. 

Tne  resolution  to  convert  the  j)rincipal8  of  schools  into  retail  booksellers,  has 
after  all  created  no  intense  commotion.  Principals  were  entrusted  at  the  opening 
of  the  schools  with  price  lists  showing  the  regular  retail  price  of  books  used  and 
were  obliginglv  informed  in  an  adjoining  column  what  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  same 
was.  It  was  mrther  intimated  that  if  the  principal  saw  that  pupils  got  their  books 
for  this  latter  sum,  their  whole  duty  in  the  matter  would  be  accomplished.  Inas- 
much as  books  have  commonly  been  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  the  schools 
by  grocers,  * 'candy  men,"  etc.,  for  about  seventy-nve  per  cent,  of  the  regular  retail 
rates,  the  book-trade  has  not  yet  been  diverted  from  its  regular  channels,  and 
there  has  not  probably  been  a  single  book  sold  by  any  principal  in  the  city. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Principars  Association  held  Sept.  2d,  1876,  Messrs. 
Ho wland,  Belfield,  Slocum  ana  Baker,  of  the  High  Schools,  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  suitable  notice  of  Mr.  Hanfqrd*8  death.  A  week  later  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association,  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Hanford  was  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote: 

Passed  from  this  lifei  Aug.  7,  Francis  A.  Hanford,  Principal  of  North  Division 
High-School.  In  this  sad  and  startling  event  the  Principals  Association  deplore 
ihe.  loss  of  a  kind  and  valued  associate,  an  earnest  and  successful  co-laborer,  and 
a  true  and  faithful  friend.  During  his  eigiit-years'  connection  with  our  schools,  in 
positions  of  marked  honor  and  responsibility,  he  had  commended  and  endeared 
nimself  to  us  b;^  his  ardeni  and  unselfish  devotion  to  his  work,  his  firm  and  un- 
swerving integrity  of  p»urpose,  and  by  his  honest  Christian  manliness. 

To  his  bereaved  widow,  and  orphaned  children  in  their  sorrow  and  desolation, 
wc  tender  the  assurance  of  our  deepest  and  fullest  sympathy. 


M9V€iiT10Jf^L_IjfTMLLHfMJfCM. 

Champaign  Co. — Dear  Schoolmaster  :— The  Normal  School  of  this  county 
closed  its  seventh  annual  session  on  Friday,  Sept.  1st.  The  session  was  one  of 
more  than  usual  interest  and  profit,  although,  owing  to  the  absence  from  the  county 
of  many  of  our  teachers,  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  it  has  been  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  total  enrollment  was  227,  but  the  average  attendance  was  consid- 
erably less.  The  instruction  was  given  by  Prof.  Powell  of  Aurora,  Cook  of  Normal, 
and  riCKARD  of  the  I.  1.  U.,  Champaign.  Nothing  was  attempted  outside  of  the 
'^common  branches,"  except  Zoolo^.  When  we  have  become  oetter  prepared  to 
teach  these,  then  we  expect  to  reacn  further  out.  All  who  attended  tms  meeting 
went  away  feeling  stronger  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  school-room,  and 
thankful  to  those  who  had  spread  the  feast.  The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  amidst  mucn  enthusiasm. 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  Champaigp  County  Normal  School,  feeling 
that  we  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  this  session  of  the  normal,  and  desiring  a 
"ontinuance  of  the  same  work,  and  knowing  that  to  Superintendent  Wilson,  above 
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all  others,  we  are  indebted  for  the  success  of  this  most  pleasant  session,  do  hereby 
adopt  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  our  sincere  thanks  are  due  iind  are  hereby  tendered  to  Supt.  S. 
L.  WiiiSON  for  his  arduous  and  continued  labors  in  organizing  and  conducting  this 
school,  for  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Champaign  county  schools,  and  for 
his  kind  and  impartial  treatment  of  us  all. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  request  the  organization  of  a  four  weeks'  normal  ses- 
sion in  1877. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  Prof.  Poweli-  for 
his  clear  and  concise  lessons  on,  and  his  labors  in  explaining  and  analyzing,  the 
English  language  and  zoology;  to  Prof.  Cook  for  his  labors  in  teaching  and  ex- 
plaining arithmetic,  geography  and  constitutional  history;  to  Prof.  Pickard  for  hU 
lessons  and  practical  work  m  reading. 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  request  Superintendent  W11.SON  to  enter  into  such 
arrangements  as  will  secure  the  services  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  at  our  nest 
normS  session. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  city  papers,  and  to  the 
Illinois  Schoolmaster  for  publication.  W. 

Henderson  Co. — Resolutions  adopted  at  close  of  Institute: 

1st.  Whereas,  all  great  national  interests  are  secured  by  an  aggregation  of 
the  units  of  effort;  and  whereas,  we  believe  the  interest  of  free  schools  and  popular 
education  more  national  than  any  other;  therefore, 

1st.  Resolved,  That  we  indorse  the  practice  of  assembling  for  consultation  and 
instruction  as  an  institute. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  what  we  are  to  teach  is  taught  by  text-books,  and  our 
ability  evidenced  by  our  record  in  school.  How  we  are  to  teach  is  what  we  are  are 
to  learn  in  institute. 

dd.  Resolved,  That  our  grateful  thanks  are  due  and  are  hereby  expressed  to 
Rev.  James  McAithur  for  his  efficient  and  faithful  work  as  superintendent,  and  not 
leas  for  his  ability,  zeal  and  success  as  President  of  this  institute. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  we  esteem  classification  as  essential  to  discipline,  an<l 
classification  and  discipline  as  essential  to  success  in  our  work. 

5th.  Resolved, Thmi  we  so  amend  our  choice  of  reading  text-books  as  to  include 
Webb's  Model  :3d  and  4th. 

6th.  Resolved,  That  we  realize  our  obligation  to  Mr.  Johk  Chapix  and  his  a.s- 
sociates,  for  excellent  music;  the  Baptist  society  for  the  use  of  their  church;  Mr. 
Cooper  for  his  address  of  welcome,  and  the  people  of  Oquawka  for  kind  interest  and 
sympathy,  and  to  all  of  these  our  honest  thanks  are  tendered. 

7th.  Resolved,  That  the  gratitude  of  the  educational  interests,  and  the  thank«$ 
of  this  association,  have  been  earned  by  those  teachers  who  have  responded  in  the 
fulfillment  of  tJie  work  assigned  to  them. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our  brother  Mr.  Silas  Catlin,  tlie  fact  of 
the  brevity  of  life,  and  certainty  of  death,  are  again  demonst:rated,  and  we  desire  to 
express  the  double  hope  that  he  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  reward,  and  that  we 
may  be  ready  when  the  Master  calls  for  us. 

9th.  Resolved,  Th^t  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  is  the  Centennial  year  of 
American  Independence;  that  w^e  are  grateful  that  it  is  ours  to  live  and  labor  in 
this  favored  time;  and  realizing  that  before  another  centiuy  has  passed  our  work 
will  be  done,  and  our  reward  bestowed  by  the  great  Teacher,  this  a*»sociation  send^ 
greeting  to  the  Henderson  County  Teachers'  Institute  of  1976. 

Sarah  E.  Chapin,         i 

Cora  F.  Simpson,  \  Committee. 

Charles  S.  Harwood.  ) 

Shelby  County. — Dear  Schoolmaster:— We  began  our  Institute  at  Shelby- 
ville,  July  24,  and  held  for  five  weeks.  The  attendance  was  more  than  double  thut 
of  last  yeai%  the  number  at  the  close  being  103. 
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•  Prof.  McCoRMicK,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  took  charge  of  the  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  History  and  Botany.  Mr.  De  Garmo,  of  Naples,  111.,  of  the  Grammar, 
Physiology,  Reading  and  Zoology.  The  School  Economy  and  Natural  Philosophy 
were  taugnt  by  myself.  In  a  short  time  the  pupils  settled  down  to  earnest  work, 
and  much  permanent  good  was  accomplished.  Long  before  the  time  for  closing 
came  the  old  incrustations  began  to  fall  off,  and  the  Ssachers  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
for  them,  at  least,  there  is  something  new  under  the  sun;  and  not  only  new,  but 
vastly  superior  to  the  flint-lock  methods  of  our  country  ancestors. 

At  the  close  many  complimentary  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  members  of 
the  school,  and  all  went  home  feehng  that  they  had  become  better,  stronger  teach- 
ers, and  asking  for  another  Institute  next  year.  John  Staplbton. 

Morgan  County. — Below  we  give  the  resolutions  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
Teachers'  Drills  ever  held  in  Jaclraonville,  lU.,  opening  August  15,  and  closing 
August  26: 

Whebeab,  our  present  Teachers'  Drill  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  we,  the 
teachers  of  Morgan  county,  believing  the  teacher's  position  first  in  importance  and 
responsibility,  and  that  aQ  worthy  aids  and  incentives  should  be  reco^ized  and 
used  in  the  preparation  and  prosecution  of  our  noble  work,  and  that  sociability  and 
interchange  of^  thought  are  to  be  considered  among  the  elements  of  success,  do 
recognize  the  means  presented  by  this  drill  as  hi^ly  conducive  to  these  ends. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  our  worthy  Superintendent  and 
leader,  Prof.  Henrt  Higoins,  for  his  earnest  and  instructive  labors  in  our  behalf, 
and  for  the  elevation  of  the  ptrofession,  and  for  his  great  interest  in  our  welfare  and 
success  as  teachers,  and  for  his  special  entertainment  in  Reading. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  Prof.  J.  M.  Kaoin,  who  kindly 
^ve  us  profitable  and  valuable  instruction  in  English  Grammar. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  Rev.  M.  F.  Short,  for  his  lecture  on 
Ultraism. 

Resolved,  That  we  acknowledge  our  gieat  obligations  to  the  county  authorities 
for  the  use  of  the  grand  jury  room. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  thanks  to  Ward  &  Bro.  for  the  use  of  books  and 
apparatus  during  the  session. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  and  Illinois 
Courier  for  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  the  Jacksonville 
Journal,  Illinois  Courier,  and  Illinois  Schoolmaster  for  publication. 

Jennie  M.  Meek,  i 
Ella  F.  Hayes,     \  Committee. 
C.  M.  Tucker.       ) 

Clay  Co.— Our  Institute  closed  on  Friday,  Aug.  25th,  after  a  session  of  four 
weeks.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Profs.  J.  H.  Brownlee  of  the  Southern 
Normal,  T.  B.  Crisp,  T.  B.  Bdrley,  and  County  Superintendent  Smith.  The  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  term : 

Whereas,  We,  the  teachers  of  Clay  County,  having  devoted  four  weeks  to  in- 
stitute work,  and  feeling  that  we  have  spent  the  time  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
manner,  hereby  express  our  thanks  and  sentiments  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  do  pledge  ourselves  to  labor  earnestly  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  we  will  never  relax  our  efforts  until  the  schools  of  Clay  County  are 
second  to  none  in  the  State,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  the  co-operation  of  parents  and 
school  oflicers. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  lowering  the  standard  of  education  by  grant- 
ing certificates  to,  or  employment  of,  unqualified  or  unworthy  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  onr  Uounty  Superintendent  has  by  the  impartial  discharge  of 
his  duty,  won  our  confidence  and  esteem,  and  that  we  will  sustain  him  in  every  ef- 
fort to  make  our  schools  a  success  in  every  particular. 
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Resolved,  That  special  thanks  be  tendered  by  this  Institute  to  the  Flora  School 
Board  for  the  use  of  their  commodious  new  building;  to  Prof.  Jab.  H.  Bbowni:«bb, 
of  the  Southern  111.  Normal,  for  his  efficient  work  and  untiring  efforts  in  our  be- 
half; to  Profs.  T.  B.  Crisp  and  T.  B.  BuRLEYfor  valuable  assistance  during  the  In- 
stitute; to  Miss  Frankie  Presley  for  the  use  of  her  organ  and  her  elegant  music,  to 
the  citissens  ot  Flora  for  favors,  and  to  the  M.  E.  Church  for  the  use  of  their  music 
books.  W.  W.  Bowler,  j 

N.  H.  Lee,  \  Committee, 

A.  E.  Shinn.       ) 

North  Dixon,  Sept.  11,  1876. 

Lee  Co. — Dear  Schoolmaster: — We  are  most  of  us  well  in  the  harness  for 
the  new  year,  and  have  done  one  week's  work.  The  educational  outlook  in  Lee 
county  is  in  many  wavs  encouraging.  The  standard  of  qualifications  required  by 
our  County  Superintendent  is  higher  tiian  has  probably  ever  been  demanded  before. 

There  is  a  pretty  universal  call  for  broader  and  more  thorough  culture  among 
teachers,  and  I  am  li^ppv  to  say  that  the  supply  of  real  worthy  teachers  is  gradually 
increasing.  Our  bwura  has  determined  to  employ  no  teachers  but  those  with  first 
grade  cemficates. 

In  a  few  instances  economical  (?)  boards  are  calling  for  "cheap  teachers."  I 
believe  they  usually  succeed  in  getting  them.  Why  is  it  that  men  will  not  learn 
that  if  they  would  have  a  "good  article"  of  teaching,  they  must  pay  a  fair  price 
for  it,  as  well  as  for  other  thmgs  which  are  upon  the  market? 

The  summer  institute,  conducted  in  this  city  by  Profs.  H.  H.  and  E.  C.  Smith. 
closed  four  weeks  ago.  Although  the  attendance  was  much  smaller  than  was  ex- 
pected, (about  tMrty),  the  work  done  and  the  spirit  manifested  were  good.  It  clos- 
ed with  an  examination  for  State  certificates,  in  which  from  twenty-five  to  thirt«y 
participated. 

A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  erected,  in  the  east  part  of  town,  a  large  and 
beauti^l  edifice.  Owing  to  bad  management,  financial  and  otherwise,  the  school 
which  was  established  in  it  did  not  succeed,  and  the  building  was  finally  abandon- 
ed. Subsequently  similar  attempts  have  been  made  with  similar  results.  Last 
year  there  was  organized  and  duly  established  in  this  building,  what  was  called 
iRock  River  University.  Many  feared  that  this  institution  would  meet  a  fate  like 
that  of  its  predeces&ors,  but  such,  we  are  ^lad  to  say,  has  not  been  the  case.  Its 
catalogue,  issued  this  summer,  shows  that  mstruction  was  given  in  its  various  de- 
partments to  about  150  pupils.  The  managers  are  much  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  past,  and  the  prospective  attendance  of  the  present  year.  The  art. 
commercial,  classical,  and  other  departments,  are  conducted  by  teachers,  trained 
for  their  special  work.  In  natural  advantages  for  such  an  institution,  Dixon  has 
not  a  rival  m  the  west.    The  fall  term  commences  to-day. 

J.  L.  Hartwell. 

The  summer  session  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Normal  closed  with  a  recep- 
tion on  Friday  evening,  August  18th,  1876.  The  spacious  parlors  of  the  Rock 
River  University  were  completely  filled  with  the  members  and  invited  .friends. 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  select  readings,  etc., 
etc.  Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Tooke,  and 
Daniel  Caret,  County  Sunt.  School.  The  evening  passed  off  very  pleasantl>^  to 
all,  and  the  recollections  oi  its  many  pleasures,  and  the  kind  and  encouraging 
words  of  the  speakers,  will  long  be  cherished  as  one  of  the  pleasant  green  spots  in 
the  history  of  each  member.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  viz:  . 

Whereas,  we,  the  members  of  the  Northern  III.,  Normal,  whN|h  has  been  in 
session  for  the  past  six  weeks  at  the  Rock  River  University,  in  the  ciV  of  Dixon, 
now  affirm  by  experience  that  teachers'  institutes  held  during  the  suiMner  vaca- 
tion, in  July  ana  August,  when  practical  teachers  can  attena,  and  conducted  by 
experienced  educators,  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  in  promoting  the  efficiency  of  pub- 
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lie  sohod  iBfitmction,  and  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  people  in  regard  to  their 
diiiy  to  Uioroughly  educate  the  masses;  therefore  be  it 

RtiQived^  "fiiat  our  thanks  are  justly  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Profs.  H. 
H:  Smith,  E.  C.  Smith,  and  their  assistants,  for  their  arduous  labors  and  efficient 
instruction. 

Resolved^  That  the  Rock  River  University,  by  its  well  furnished  tables,  its 
commodious  rooms  and  beautiM  grounds,  has  contributed  largely  to  our  comfort 
and  pleasure  during  the  session,  and  tendering  our  thanks  for  the  same  we  trust 
that  Providence  wifi  favor  us  with  an  equally  pleasant  and  profitable  session  next 
year- 

Resolved^  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  Prof.  F.  S.  Smith,  Prof.  S. 
W.  M08B8  and  wife.  Miss  L.  M.  Olney  and  others  for  their  excellent  music 
gnratuitously  rendered  at  our  several  entertainments. 

Rtsohed,  That  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Gkeoory  for  his  very 
interesting  apd  useful  lecture. 

Rf^lved,  That  it  ia.our  opinion  that  the  State  should  establish,  at  least,  three 
Normal  Institutes  at  suitable  places  within  its  limits  to  be  held  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August  of  each  -  year  for  the  thorough  drill  of  practical  teachers,  and 
that  it  should  defray  all  the  necessary  expenses  orinstruction. 

Resolved^  That  our  sincere  thanks  are  herein  tendered  to  the  Chicago  k  Nort^i- 
westem  R.  R.  Co.  for  reduced  rates  of  fare. 

Resolved^  Tliat  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  city  papers  ai^d  to  the 
Illinois  Schoolmaster  for  publication. 

T.  W.  Ford,    ) 

Adele  Hess,  ,-  Committee. 

S.  P.  Brooks.  ) 

Mason,  C^i4^>— Resolutions  of  the  Teachers'  Institute: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  Mason  County  Institute,  retum  thanks  to> 
our  Superintendent,  S.  M.  Badobr,  and  Prof.  Williamson,  his  co-operator,  for 
their  untiring  zeal  and  patience  in  preparing  us  for  our  future  work.  As  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Badger  nas  done  his  work  as  few  others  would.  He  has  visited 
our  schools  more  often  than  any  preivious  Superintendent,  and  often  in  foul  weather, 
and  when  he  was  not  in  very  good  healUi,  we  have  opened  the  school -room  door  to 
admit  him,  who  always  had  advice  to  cheer  and  aid  the  sometimes  almost  dis- 
couraged teachers.  If  praise  was  due  it  always  was  given  as  if  it  came  from  the 
hejfft.  If  reproach  was  necessary  it  was  given  as  advice.  The  teachers  are  in- 
debted to  him  as  a  friend,  tded  and  trusted.  We  offer  him  our  best  wishes,  an4 
hope  he  may  long  remain  in  his  present  office.  And  to  Prof.  Wiluambok  we  ex- 
press our  gratitude  iox  his  most  valuable  services;  also  for  the  series  of  interqsti^g 
lectures  he  delivered  for  our  especial  benefit,  which  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  listeners.  His  departure  from  this  county  is  deeply  regretteiji 
We  ho|)e  he  will  find  his  new  field  of  labor  a  pleasant  one. 

Resolved,  That  we  return  thanks  to  the  eaitors  of  Mason  City  papers  for  their 
kindness  in  helping  forward  the  educational  work  of  the  county. 

Resolved,  That  we  ^ive  thanks  to  the  school  board  for  the  use  of  the  building 
during  this  session.    It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  that  can  be  found. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  offer  thanks  to  our  friends  in  Mason  City  for  the  benev- 
olent manner  in  which  they  received  and  treated  us.  May  their  lives  be  prosper- 
ous and  long— even  until  the  next  Centennial. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  for  publication  to  the 
papers  of  this  city  and  to  the  Illinois  Schoolmaster. 

L.  A.  Reed,  Chairman.  Mary  J.  Calahan,  ) 

Nettie  Bishop,       [•  Committee. 
AsBURY  Miller.      ) 

^0  Daviess  County. — The  County  Institute  held  a  session  in  the  High  School 
building,  at  Galena,  continuing  from  August  22d  to  September  Ist.  About  120 
teachers  were  in  attendance.    Much  of  the  instruction  was  given  by  the  teachers  of 
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the  coanty,  especially  S.  Hays,  of  the  High  school,  B.  F.  Merten,  of  the  Normal 
school,  Prof.  Zimmerman,  formerly  of  the  Normal  school,  M.  Birmingham,  John 
McHuGH,  and  VLv*a  Josie  McHugh.  Prof.  A.  A.  Griffith,  of  Freeport,  gave  in- 
struction in  elocution  during  the  entire  session  ;  and  Prof.  Hewett,  of  the  State 
Normal,  assisted  during  the  second  week.  On  the  last  three  evenings  meetingrs 
were  held  in  Turner  Hall;  the  exercises  each  evening  consisted  of  a  short  lecture  by 
Prof.  Hewett,  and  readiugs  by  Prof.  Griffith. 

The  resolutions  express  the  usual  thanks  to  such  as  instructed  or  aided  in  the 
Institute  and  to  the  Countv  Superintendent.  They  also  express  a  strong  belief  in  the 
value  of  Institutes,  together  with  an  opinion  that  they  should  be  provided  by 
Stete  law. 

One  of  the  county  papers  pays  the  following  compliment  to  Superintendent 
Brand,  in  which  we  heartily  concur  : 

We  mnst  not  fail  to  notice  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  Coanty  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
making  the  Teachers^  Institute  a  success,  and  a  source  of  information  to  the  teachers  and  cit- 
izens of  Jo  Daviess  countv ;  also  in  procuring  some  of  the  best  professors  of  education  in  the 
State,  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  the  way  to  educate  the  rising  generation  in  the  principles  of 
a  free  and  Independent  government. 

Moultrie  Co, — Resolutions  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  Institute: 

Whereas,  An  expression  of  thanks  of  the  students  of  Moultiie  county  Normal 
is  due  our  worthy  teachers,  for  their  earnest  and  faithM  labors  in  our  behalf; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved^  That*  we  extend  to  Prof .  Boltwood  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  many 
lessons  of  moral  and  intellectual  instaructions,  which  we  trust  will  ennoble  our  lives, 
and  make  us  more  worthy  of  our  profession;  that  in  leaving  us  he  takes  with  him 
our  lasting  respect  and  gratitude;  our  best  wishes  for  his  future  happiness  and 
success. 

ResoVved^  That  a  like  expression  of  thanks  and  good  wishes  be  extended  to  our 
other  teachers  Prof.  Rose  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bastion. 

Mr.  James  Sedoewigk,       \ 
"    Theodore  Haney,       ] 

Miss  Alice  L.  Porter, 

"      LUCRETIA  HaRBAUOH, 

Logan  Co. — ^The  Logan  County  Normal  Institute  closed  a  very  pleasant  and  suc- 
cessful session  of  four  weeks  on  Friday,  August  11.  Prof.  J.  G.  Chalfant,  County 
Superintendent.  Prof.  George  J.  Turner  of  Atlanta,  J.  R.  Barnett  of  Latham,  and 
C.  L.  Hatfield  of  Lincoln,  were  the  instructors.  The  branches  tauffht  were  Ortho- 
graphy, Reading,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Physiology,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Natural  History,  Physical  Geography  and  Botany,  and  drill  and  instruction 
of  the  most  thorough  kind  were  given  to  all. 

The  enrollment  numbered  eighty,  comprising  the  best  teachers  of  Logan  and 
many  from  other  counties.  The  livliest  interest  was  manifested  throughout  tlie 
duration  of  the  Institute.  During  the  session,  two  lectures  were  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute;  one  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Normal,  and  one  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  H.  Adams,  of  Bloomington.  Both  lectures  were  practical,  interesting 
and  well  attended. 

At  the  dose  of  the  session,  resolutions  were  adopted  thanking  various  individ- 
uals and  Boards  of  Trustees  for  services,  use  of  builcungs,  etc.  'Hie  following  are 
apart: 

**  As  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  present  interesting  and  profitable 
session  of  our  Institute,  we  deem  it  fitting  to  recognize  in  a  public  manner  the  ob- 
ligations under  which  we  are  placed  for  various  kind  services.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Profe.  Chalfant 
and  Turner,  and  the  other  instructors,  for  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  tlie  Institute  ; 
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we  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  to  their  excellent  managrement  and  thorough 
methods  of  instruction  is  owing,  in  a  very  great  de^e.  the  lively  interest  that 
has  been  manifested  throughout  the  tenn;  and  especially  would  we  commend  tiie 
untiring  labors  of  Prof.  Chalfant,  to  whom  we,  as  teachers  of  the  county,  are  in- 
debted for  very  much  that  tends  to  make  our  work  more  pleasant,  efficient  and 
profitable.  ******  * 

Resolved^  That  we  will  endeavor  to  profit  by  the  instruction  we  have  received, 
and  by  our  communion  and  interchange  of  thought;  and  that  we  will  go  forth  to 
our  work  with  a  determination  to  do  our  best;  and  will  strive  to  educate  not  only 
the  head  but  the  heart  as  well,  to  the  end  that  our  vocation  may  become  nobler  and 
more  useful,  and  that  our  labor  may  rebound  more  abundantly  to  the  good  of  man 
and  the  glory  of  God." 

A  club  of  twenty-eight  subscribers  to  the  Schoolmaster  was  secured  during 
the  week. 

A  sociable  was  held  in  Good  Templars'  Hall  on  the  final  Fridav  evening. 
Toasts,  short  speeches,  music,  promenadmg,  ice  cream,  etc.,  etc.  Notning  more 
need  be  said  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  close  was  enjoyed  as  well  as  the 
beginning.  J.  W.  G. 
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On  the  4th  of  September,  the  present  school  year  opened.  At  this  time,  thi-ee 
weeks  after  the  beginning,  the  numbers  enrollea  are  as  follows :  258  in  the  Nor- 
mal Department;  59  in  the  High  School;  60  in  the  Grammar  School,  and  86  in  the 
Primary  room;  total  in  the  university,  418.  This  number  is  not  so  great  as  our 
numbers  have  been  in  some  previous  years,  but  it  is  about  the  same  as  laat  fall. 
There  will  be  some  further  increase. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  opened  very  pleasantly;  there  is  only  one  serious 
drawback  at  present;  many  of  the  pupils  are  not  in  good  health.  Asnie  and  ten- 
dency to  fevers  are  quite  too  prevalent  for  the  most  efficient  work.  Several  have 
been  so  seriously  ill  as  to  obli^  them  to  return  home. 

The  little  Primair  school  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention;  a  new  class, 
numbering  fifteen,  all  under  seven  years  old,  has  been  received;  and  Miss  Paddock 
is  showing  her  skill  in  aiding  the  ^ounff  idea  to  shoot,  in  its  early  sta^. 

The  Societies  have  begun  then:  wonc  with  the  thought  of  the  coming  contest  to 

Soad  them  on  to  their  best  efforts.  Mr.  W.  C.  Gliddkn  is  President  of  the  Phila- 
elphian,  and  Miss  Agnes  E.  Ball,  of  the  Wrightonian.  The  halls  present  a 
very  neat  and  tasteful  appearance,  the  result  of  the  work  done  on  them  last  year. 

Most  of  the  teachers  visited  the  Centennial  during  the  summer;  but  all  are  now 
back  at  their  work,  and  in  good  health,  except  Prof.  McCormtck.  He  has  been 
confined  to  his  house  for  two  weeks,  but  is  better  now. 

Charlie  De  Garmo  is  glad;  it  is  a  boy  about  ten  days  old, 

David  S.  Elliott  was  married  a  few  days  since,  in  Caseyville. 

C.  B.  Kin  YON  is  going  to  be  a  (Jpctor;  he  has  entered  the  Medical  school  at 
Ann  Arbor. 

Charles  McMurry  has  entered  the  Freshman  class  of  Michigan  University. 

LuRA  M.  Bullock  is  in  school  i>ursuing  a  post-graduate  course  in  Language. 

Prof.  Cook  has  assumed  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Prof.  McCoRMicK  takes  History,  in  addition  to  Geography,  on  his  capacious 
shoulders. 

Prof.  Stetson,  assisted  by  Miss  Edwards,  has  direction  of  the  Reading. 

Miss  Case  is  devoting  her  time  chiefly  to  the  classes  in  Grammar. 

These  changes  in  the  teachers'  duties  are  in  consequence  of  the  action  ot  the 
Board  of  Education,  at  their  last  meeting. 
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PERSONAL. 


Miss  Emily  Cotton,  a  teacher,  for  several  yeare  at  Decatur,  and  more  re- 
cently at  CollinsviUe,  was  married  on  the  28th  of  September,  to  a  Mr.  Collins,  oC 
Quincy. 

R.  L.  Barton  remains  at  Mound  City  another  year 

L.  C.  Dougherty  is  progrressinp  finely,  as  Principal  of  Lacon  schools. 

0.  M.  McPherson  is  studying  law  in  the  Iowa  University. 

James  P.  Slade,  Superintendent  of  St.  Clair  County,  was  recently  married  to 
Miss  Ella  Bowman,  of  Belleville.  The  Schoolmaster  wishes  them  abundant 
hapmness. 

David  T.  Stewart  is  Principal  of  the  school  in  Palestine.  Crawford  Co.,  111. 

Thomas  S.  Moore  has  the  second  department  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

WiLTiiAM  H.  Chamberlin  is  Principal  of  the  school  at  Ridge  Farm,  Ver- 
milion county. 

■     ■     *l : 

Course  of  Study  in  the  Aurora  Public  Schools, 

Mr.  Powell,  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  East  Aurora,  published  some 
years  since,  in  The  Schoolmaster,  a  series  of  Lapguage  Lessons.  It  is  thought 
that  ■  tibesfe  were  the  pioneer  articles  in  this  kind  of  work.  They  attracted  much 
attention,  and  encountered  some  adverse  criticism.  That  he  struck  the  true 
idea  in  teaching  language  is  evidenced  by  the  large  and  constantly  increasing 
crop  of ' 'Language  Lessons. ' ' 

The  report  contains  about  300  pp.,  and  is  a  full  presentation  of  the  Anrorfk^ 
course.  The  volume  is  unique.  '  *Rules  of  the  Board,  *  *  ^Examination  Questions, " ' 
and  kindred  material,  do  not  cumber  its  pages,  but,  instead,  a  "Reading  Course, " 
carefully  outlined;  a  "Language  Course,'  beginning  with  the  first  day  in  school, 
and  extending  tkrough  the  hi^h-school  course;  a  similar  course  in  '* Number*' 
through  arithmetic;  a  systematic  course  in  Geography,  in  History,  in  Plants,  Ani- 
mals, Human  Body,  ana  in  Form. 

ITic  appendix  occupies  2*5  pp.,  and  presents  plans  of  work.  The  book  is  more 
than  a  course  of  study;  it  is  a  manual  of  instruction,  suitable  for  the  wants  of  a 
training  class,  or  of  any  student  of  matter  and  methods  for  schools. 

By  permission  of  Mr.  Powell,  we  shall  present  in  our  pages,  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  the  work,  so  that  our  readers  may  obtain  a  better  idea  than  any  limited  re- 
^-iew  could  give. 

We  have  the  following  points  to  make  respecting  the  work: 

1.  It  is  not  an  oral  course.  It  is  thought  that  pupils  will  n^ake  more  use  of 
books  than  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

2.  The  same  plan  is  followed  through  the  entire  course.  There  is  no  break  in 
the  work.  It  is  closely  joined  throughout,  consequently  everything  looks  to  definite 
results  ahead.    Needless  repetitions  are  avoided. 

3.  The  work  is  arranged  with  the  thought  that  the  pupils  should  leam  first 
what  they  most  need  to  Know.  If  they  leave  school  at  any  time,  they  take  with 
them  what  is  most  suitable  to  their  stage  of  development. 

4.  The  work  is  also  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  modem 
ideas  of  teaching.  The  idea  ol  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and 
of  giving  nothing  which  involves  processes  of  which  the  pupils  have  not  yet  even 
heard,  is  kept  constantly  in  view. 

5.  Not  only  do  the  parts  of  each  course  "hinge,"  but  the  parallel  courses  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  each  other.  The  lines  of  inter-connection  are  numer- 
ous, and  each  course  reacts  upon  the  others. 

Some  publishing  house  may  strike  a  "Bonanza"  by  enlisting  Mr.  Powell  in  th^ 
task  ot  book-making. 
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The  author  accords  praise  to  Mr.  Clark,  his  accomplished  high-school  priiici- 
.pal,  to  Miss  Todd,  his  training  teacher,  and  to  others  of  his  co-workers,  for  valu- 
able assistance. 
Harper's  School  Geography.    New  York:    Harper  &  Brothers,  pp.  124.  large 

quarto;  price,  $1.80. 

We  have  here  a  new  text-book,  beautifully  made,  richly  illustrated,  both  with 
maps  and  pictures,  containing  most  of  the  excellences  of  those  that  have  preceded 
it,  as  well  as  several  important  features  that  are  peculiar  to  it; 

The  leading  purpose  of  the  writer,  as  he  tells  us,  is  to  present  geography  in 
-its  commercial  aspects;  but  he  has  by  no  means  confined  himself  to  this,  nor 
neglected  other  departments  of  the  study.  He  very  properly  makes  Physical 
Geography  the  basis  of  all  the  rest;  and  there  is  enough  of  Physical  Geography  in 
this  book  to  serve  for  the  use  of  all  our  common  and  grammar  schools.  But,  Po-  - 
Htical  and  Descriptive  Geography  are  by  no  means  neglected.  And  in  the  depart- 
.  ment  of  Descriptive  Geography,  there  are  several  excellent  features,  although  all  of 
them  are  not  peculiar  to  this  book.  We  commend  the  study  of  the  United  States 
by  sections,  the  fuU  illustrations  showing  the  animals  of  the  several  continents, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  introducing  several  pages  oi  special  geography  of  the  more  im- 
portant States,  to  oe  inserted  in  editions  desig^ned  for  use  in  those  States. 

Naturally,  we  have  been  gratified  to  notice  several  things  which  we  have  not 
often  found  in  other  text-books,  but  which  we  have  learned  to  regard  as  important, 
from  long  experience  in  teaching  this  subject.  Among  these,  we  may  mention  the 
remarks  about  map-drawing,  and  the  broad  distinction  between  sketches  and  maps, 
on  p.  7.,  the  comparisons  of  North  and  South  America,  p.  75,  and  the  indication  of 
the  more  important  places  whose  location  is  to  be  specially  impressed  on  the  mem- 
ory, as  on  nearly  or  quite  all  the  political  maps;  we  may  also  add  the  tracing  of 
the  great  railroad  routes,  as  shown  on  pp.  66  and  67. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  use  in  the  school-room  would  confirm  all 
the  favorable  impressions  that  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  book  has 
given  us;  but  we  are  very  free  to  confess  that  those  impressions  are  almost  entirely 
'favorable.  ITiis  book  is  a  series  in  itself;  no  other  book  on  geography  is  necessary 
Sh  most  of  our  schools,  except  a  good  primary  book, — that  most  aifficult  of  aJl  books 
to  find.  The  selection  of  topics  appears  to  be  very  judicious,  and  the  language 
clear  and  concise, — the  illustrations  are  numerous,  hvely  and  instructive,  the  maps 
clear  and  beautiful.  We  would  qualify  the  last  statement  only,  by  suggesting  that 
On  some  of  the  maps  the  en^p^ving  of  the  mountains  can  be  improved. 

We  notice  little  to  criticise  adversely.  But  we  do  protest  against  the  definition 
of  a  circle,  on  p.  3,  even  when  qualified  by  the  note  in  the  margin.  On  p.  16  we 
are  told  that  heat  produces  ascending  currents  of  air,  and  "other  air  flows  in  below 
'to  fill  the  space."  Will  our  school- mK)ks  never  have  done  "putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse"  in  this  statement?  The  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  is  too  meager.  On 
the  whole,  we  are  quite  sure  that  Harpers'  Geography  will  prove  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  school  geographies  already  in  tne  field. 
Barth^omevPs  National  System  of  Industrial  Drawing,      Free   Hand.      Potter, 

AiNswoRTH  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicajfo. 

This  system  of  drawing  includes  the  foUowmg  books,  at  the  annexed  prices : 

Free-hand  Drawing-Books,  Nos,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  each  20  cts.;  Geometrical  and 
Mechanical  Series,  Nos.  7  and  8,  each  20  cts.;  Model  and  Object,  No.  9,  20  cts.; 
.Perspective  No.  10,  20  eta.;  Primary  Drawing-Cards,  Nos.  1 ,  2  and  3,  each  set 
20 cts.;  Teachers'  Guide  to  Primary  Cards,  $1.00;  Teachers'  Manual  to  Drawing- 
Books,  $2.00. 

We  arc  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  other  systems  of  drawing  to  make  an  in- 
telligent comparison,  but  from  a  somewhat  careful  and  patient  examination  of  this 
system,  we  feel  assured  that  no  teacher  need  excuse  himself  from  teaching  drawing 
upon  the  ground  that  he  cannot  draw.  A  faithful  following  of  the  arranged 
course  will  fit  him  for  instructing  his  pupils  in  the  subject.  As  stated  above,  there 
are  three  sets  of  cards,  ten  in  eacn  set.    Each  card  has  exercises  on  each  side.  ITie 
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work  begins  with  the  simplest  forms,  and  advances  by  easy  stages  through  the 
series,  cradually  leading  the  learner  to  facility  in  making  sketches  of  some  consid- 
erable decrree  ot  difficulty. 

Number  one  of  the  free-hand  drawing- books  begins  with  straight  lines;  thence 
it  leads  to  their  combinations  into  simple  geometrical  forms,  and  later  to  the  out- 
lines of  familiar  ohtjects. 

Number  two  introduces  curved  lines,  and  combines  them  into  varied  forma, 
repreaentinc:  objects  of  utility  and  beauty.  Through  the  succeeding  booku  of  the 
series  the  difficulties  accumulate,  number  six  containing  numerous  drawings  of 
Greek  architecture  and  ornamental  work.  Careful  and  minute  directions  accom- 
pany the  examples,  while  the  Manual  is  a  book  of  200  pp.,  and  gives  explicit  direc- 
tions to  teachers,  besides  discussing  the  art  with  some  fullness,  and  suggesting 
many  designs. 

In  the  limited  spac«  of  a  brief  review,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  adeouate 
idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  plan  of  th^  author,  but  enough  has  pernani 
been  said  to  indicate  that  definite  results  in  the  arts  are  aimed  at,  while  giving  the 
training  that  this  study  furnishes  to  eye  and  hand. 

The  western  agent  of  the  publishers  is  J.  J.  Dinsmokb.  25  Washington  street, 
Chicago.  4 


$5.00  to  $20.00  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinsox  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Send  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
containing  lists  of  3,000  newspapei-s,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 

$12.00  a  day  at  home.    Agents  wanted.    Outfit  and  terms  free. 

True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 

If  you  want  a  good  ink  for  school  use,  one  that  will  not  corrode  the  pen,  get 
thick,  nor  be  iiyured  by  freezing,  use  Maxwell's  Violet  Ink,  put  up  in  five-gallon 
cans;  price,  $6.55  per  can.  Anj^thing  in  the  book  and  stationery  line  will  be  sup- 
plied to  teachers  at  a  reduced  price.  We  make  a  specialty  of  filling  all  orders  in- 
trusted to  us.  If  not  in  stock,  we  will  procure  and  forward  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  want  catalogues,  write  us.  If  you  are  in  want  of  a  rare  book  that  you  have 
been  trying  without  success  to  procure,  try  us.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Centennial  edition,  is  to  be  complete  in  six  volumes :  volume  three  is  now 
ready;  price,  $2.25  per  volume.  Maxw^ell  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  lU. 

Good  Pay  for  Teachers. — Agents  wanted  for  the  new  hietorical  work.  "Our 
Western  Border."  A  complete  and  graphic  history  of  American  pioneer  life  100 
years  ago,  ite  thrilling  conflicts  of  red  and  white  foes,  exciting  adventures,  captiv- 
ities, forays,  scouts,  pioneer  women  and  boys,  Indian  war-paths,  camp-life,  and 
sports.  A  book  for  old  and  young.  Not  a  dull  page.  No  competition.  Enormous 
sales.     Extra  terms.     Illustrated  circulars  free. 

J.  C.  McCuRDY  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

School  CABI^'ETS  of  Entomology — Containing  not  less  than  one  hundred 
s,  rep 


and  fifty  specimens,  representing  one  hundred  different  species  of  the  eight  princi- 
pal orders  of  insects  and  their  leading  families,  especially  in  Coleoptera  and  Lep- 
idoptera.  All  the  specimens  are  native,  and  accurately  labelled  with  specific, 
generic  and  family  names,  and  are  so  arranged  as  clearly  to  indicate  distinctions 
among  species  of  the  same  genus,  genera  of  the  same  family,  ete. 

The  specimens  are  carefully  pinned,  and  set  in  a  neat,  substantial,  cork-lined 
case,  whicn  can  be  expressed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  from  which  the 
insects  need  not  be  removed  for  examination.    Price  $15.00. 

Smaller  cabinets  of  Lepidoptera  or  Coleoptera  representing  any  required  num- 
ber of  species,  genera  or  families,  supplied  by  the  subscriber,  on  the  most  favora- 
ble terms.  Address,  0.  S.  Westcott,  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 
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^HE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL. 

The  second  reader  division  of  section  D  should  be  required  to  take 
three  studies — say,  reading,  mental  arithmetic  and  spelling,  in  each  of  which 
there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  work  mapped  out  for  the  term. 

As  the  first  reader  class  was  required  to  print  the  letters  and  words,  so 
the  second  reader  class  should  be  taught  to  write  in  script  all  the  printed 
matter  in  the  text-book.  The  sounds  of  the  letters  should  here  be  taught, 
and  spelling  all  the  words  by  letter  and  by  sound  should  be  faithfully  prac- 
ticed. A  good  method  of  teaching  the  script  letters  is  to  print  a  word  on 
the  board,  and  just 'above  write  it  plainly  and  neatly.  Point  to  the  written 
word,  and  as  soon  as  the  class  have  learned  the  script  letters,  erase  the 
printed  word  and  drill  again,  using  the  same  letters  in  other  words.  Write 
a  copy  of  the  letters  learned,  either  on  the  board  where  the  whole  class  can 
see  it,  or  on  each  member's  slate,  and  let  the  practice  of  making  these  be 
part  of  the  work  of  the  class  till  next  recitation.  Keep  up  a  constant  re- 
view, so  that  all  learned  may  be  retained.  Vary  the  work  of  the  class  be- 
tween recitations  by  allowing  them  to  write  on  the  board  sometimes,  as  well 
as  on  the  slate. 

In  the  oral  work,  insist  on  distinct  utterance,  giving  to  each  letter  its 
appropriate  sound. 

Don't  forget  that  to  make  a  ready  reader  tlie  child  must  read  much, 
and  as  the  time  is  so  short,  both  teacher  and  class  should  be  strictly  prompt. 

With  the  mental  arithmetic  <<make  haste  slowly."  Be  sure  that  all 
your  class  can  count  to  100  readily.  Then  teach  them  to  count  100  increas- 
ing two  each  time  :  0  (nothing),  2,  4,  6,  8,  10,  etc.  Then  1,  3, 5,  7,  9,  etc. 
Use  objects  to  illustrate.  As  they  grow  stronger  let  them  count  adding 
three  each  time,  then  four,  then  five,  always  beginning  with  0  (nothing). 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

&c. 
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If  the  interest  flags,  arouse  it  by  some  sach  means  as  follows :  Arrange 
a  table  of  the  above  figures  written  in  columns,  standing  side  by  side,  thus : 
Call  this  the  '<Table  of  Two."  The  children  are  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  numbers  read  regularly  back  and 
forth,  beginning,  0,  (nothing)  1,  ^,  3,  &c.  •  Arrange  ta- 
bles for  the  other  numbers  in  a  similar  manner,  being  al- 
ways sure  that  all  see  and  understand  before  taking  a  new 
step.  As  they  advance  in  the  text-book  require  them  to 
write  the  tables,  as  well  as  to  recite  them  orally. 

The  work  in  spelling,  also,  should  be  made  interesting  by  variation. 

Be  patient  with  the  phlegmatic  ones  who  seem  invulnerable  to  your 
magnetism. 

Let  section  C  take  four  studies  for  the  term — say,  reading,  spelling, 
mental  arithmetic  (not  but  what  all  arithmetic  is  mental),  and  geography. 

As  reading  and  spelling  form  the  foundation  of  all  learning,  so  there 
should  be  the  utmost  care  taken  in  this  part  of  the  children's  early  instruc- 
tion, the  greatest  amount  of  pains  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  both 
scholars  and  instructor  being  deemed  not  too  much. 

This  class  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  various  marks  of  punctua- 
tion, multiplied  examples  being  given,  from  time  to  time,  to  illustrate  each. 
The  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  text,  and  the  effects  of  emphasis,  inflec- 
tion, etc.,  upon  the  meaning,  should  receive  thorough  attention,  as  well  as 
correct  pronunciation  of  all  words,  and  an  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary. 

In  spelling,  this  class  should  be  led  a  little  deeper  into  orthography^ 
and  a  free  use  of  the  dictionary  should  be  encouraged — ^urged  if  need  be. 

In  mental  arithmetic,  teach  much  by  association,  and  increase  the  work 
as  the  mental  strength  of  the  scholar  increases. 

In  geography,  the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  all  proper  names 
should  be  persistently  practiced.  It  may  be  found  advantageous  to  do  much 
of  the  reviewing  by  diagram,  for  example  : 

i#.«n»»    J  Name  prodncta  of  the  mine. 
MINING,  -j  What  ft  a  miner? 
/  J  Name  products  of- 

[  \  Name  various  branch'  8  of  this  occupation. 

\  AoBicuLTUBB.  -{  What  name  do  we  give  to  the  men  worldng  in 
\  \     these  various    branches,    e.  g..    Horticulture, 

)  \     Hortlcultarist. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  MEN.  (  (  Name  products. 

Manufactubb.   { Name  alfferent  branches, 
r  Are  trades  included  t 


\  Forcii^n.     \ 
{ Domestic.  ( 


\  ComiBROX.  -{  V  Define  each. 

\  Exports,    i 
I  Imports.    V 
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The  children  will  take  great  delight  in  this  work,  and  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  it  neatly. 

A  list  of  questions  to  the  point  should  be  made  out  for  each  diagram — 
questions  that  will  lead  to,  and  show  up,  any  defect  in  the  diagram,  e.  g. 
Why  do  men  have  occupations  ?  And  so  the  teacher  may  lead  his  class  to 
discover  what  is  left  out,  and  any  simple  discovery  of  that  kind  is  sure  to 
animate  a  class. 

Let  the  motto  ever  be    "Onward  and  Upward." 

Section  B  should  devote  one  term  of  thorough  work  to  the  4th  reader. 
Spelling  should  be  one  of  the  other  three  branches  for  the  term.  Either  in- 
tellectual arithmetic  or  geography,  and  language,  according  to  Swinton  or 
Green,  should  be  the  other  two. 

Those  methods  of  conducting  the  recitations  in  reading  and  spelling 
should  be  adopted,  that  will  occasion  the  greatest  amount  of  dictionary,  gazet- 
teer, and  cyclopedia  work. 

The  work  in  geography  and  arithmetic  in  this  class  will  be  similar  to 
that  in  the  C  class,  only  in  a  more  advanced  stage — the  scholars  are  stronger. 

As  custom  and  not  law  regulatei^  some  of  the  schools,  many  of  them  in 
fact,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  A  section  as  taking  certain  studies. 

In  most  schools  the  older  scholars  seldom  consult  the  teacher  as  to 
what  they  should  study,  but  rather  dictate  as  to  what  he  shall  teach  them. 
And  when  received  in  the  right  light  there  seems  a  little  reason  for  this. 
These  scholars  are,  many  of  them,  nearly  ready  to  leave  school,  and  as  they 
have  so  little  time  in  the  school  on  account  of  age,  not  because  they  are 
mentally  ready,  they  feel  that  there  are  certain  things  they  should  like  to  de- 
vote the  time  to. 

The  teacher,  meeting  such  a  trouble  as  this,  should  consult  the  direc- 
tors, and  make  it  a  point  to  win  them  to  his  views  in  favor  of  grading  the 
school.  Then  he  should  talk  candidly  with  the  scholars,  and  show  them  the 
mistake  they  make  in  trying  to  take  too  many  studies  at  one  time. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  teacher  will  find  all  parties  concerned  quite 
ready  to  grade  the  schools.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign 
satisfactory  studies  and  go  on  with  the  work. 

It  should  be  the  constant  effort  of  the  teacher  to  teach  the  scholars,  one 
and  all,  self-reliance. 

I  have  known  scholars  from  12  to  18  years  old,  who,  having  solved  an 
example,  and  found  the  correct  result,  would  not  be  positive  enough  to  de- 
fend themselves  if  the  correctness  of  the  work  was  questioned. 

A  young  lady,  who  had  "been  through  common  and  decimal  fractions," 
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was  asked  how  much  her  father's  hogs  came  to ,  there  being  24,569  pounds, 
at  6i  cents  per  pound.  She  could  not  tell,  <<because  she  did  not  know 
when  she  had  the  fight  answer." 

Now,  fellow-teachers,  what  is  wrong  ?  for  the  above  is  not  merely  a 
fancy  picture,  but  a  single  example,  illustrating  the  kind  of  work  done  in 
many  of  the  schools.  The  one  end  sought  for  seems  to  be  to  get  <» through 
the  book." 

Teach  the  children  self-reliance.  Let  your  life  be  such,  fellow- teach- 
ers, that  you  may  constantly  teach,  by  practice,  purity  of  purpose,  truthful- 
ness, manly  politeness,  and  womanly  modesty,  neatness,  punctuality,  indus- 
try, thoroughness,  regard  for  the  right,  reverence  for  the  aged,  respect  for 
all,  love  of  the  good  and  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  a  general  faith  in 
mankind.     Be  patient  with  the  dull  ones,  and  kind  but  firm  with  all. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  action  will  be  taken  during  this  winter's 
session  of  the  Legislature,  looking  towards  the  encouragement  of  a  plan 
whereby  uniform  work,  in  the  country  schools,  may  be  secured. 

J.  W.  Wright. 


SHORT  SERMONS  FROM  FAMILIAR  TEXTS.— III. 


For  I  say  to  every  man  that  is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  himself  more 
highly  than  he  ought  to  think ;  but  to  think  soberly.      Rom. — XII ;  3. 

Probably  no  class  of  people  are  more  likely  to  become  self-opinionated, 
and  self-important,  than  teachers.  Coming,  as  they  do,  daily,  into  rela- 
tions with  minds  immature  and  undisciplined,  it  is  not  strange,  if  in  time, 
they  get  to  thinking  of  themselves  more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think. 
Judgments  are  formed  by  contrasting  things,  as  well  as  by  comparing  them. 
We  speak  of  the  elephant  as  large,  and  of  the  ant  as  small ;  but  were  the 
elephant,  though  of  the  present  size,  the  smallest  animal  we  ever  saw,  or  the 
ant  the  largest,  we  should  then  think  of  the  one  as  the  little  elephant,  or  of 
the  other  as  the  great  ant.  Being  placed  as  we  are,  so  much  in  the  society 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  we  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  representatives 
of  the  world,  and  ourselves  as  a  superior  class.  From  this  inclination 
so  frequently  represented  arose  the  fact  that  persons  who  were  extravagant 
in  their  opinions  of  themselves  were  called  j^ec^n/^.  James  I,  of  England, 
conducted  himself  so  much  like  the  schoolmaster  of  his  day,  that  he  was 
called  pedantic. 

The  teacher  should  spend  a  good  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  the  society 
x>f  the  cultured  of  other  trades  and  professions. 
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We  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  stranger,  <<I  know  be  is  a  teacher,  for  he 
talks  all  the  while  as  if  he  were  in  the  presence  of  children,  whose  minds  he 
is  called  upon  to  enlighten." 

Let  US  so  conduct  ourselves,  teachers,  that  strangers  may  think  of  us 
only  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  C. 


LANGUAGE. 


THE  PLURAX  OF  NOUNS — GENERAL  LAW. 


Lead  pupils 

1.  To  give  nouns  denoting  one  ; 

2.  To  change  them  so  that  they  will  denote  more  than  one  - 

3.  To  state  the  different  uses  of  the  two  formis  ; 

4.  To  note  the  difference  in  the  sounds  of  the  two  words ; 

5.  To  find  on  the  printed  page  the  manner  of  representing  this  dif- 

ference ; 

6.  To  name  and  define  each  form  ; 

7.  To  state  and  write  the  law  for  writing  the  plural  form  } 

8.  To  PRACTICE. 

THE  PLURAL  FORMS  OF  NOUNS — SPECIAL  LAW  NUMBER  ONE. 

Let  pupils  spell  words  in  both  forms,  both  by  sounds  and  by  letters  i 
let  them  state  the  exact  difference  in  each  case. 

Pronounce  a  word  ending,  in  the  singular,  with  one  of  the  sounds  rep- 
resented  by  «,  «,  shy  zhy  ch  (as  in  church),  ory,  and  let  the  pupils 

1.  Pronounce  it ; 

2.  Change  it,  so  that  it  shall  denote  "more  than  one  ; 
3.-    Spell  both  words  by  sounds  : 

4.  State  the  difference  between  the  sounds  of  the  two  words ; 

5.  Discover  that  the  difference  involves  an  extra  impulse  of  the  voice 
(syllable); 

6.  Discover,  by  giving   the   sounds  of  the  words,  why  an  additional 
syllable  is  necessary ; 

7.  Determine,  without  reference,  how  to  represent  that  difference. 

In  a  similar  manner,  let  pupils  dispose  of  many  words  ending  in  sounds 
a   above,  after  which  let  them 

1.  Give  law  just  learned  and  associate  it  with  that  previously  learned; 

2.  Practice  by  writing  sentences  in  which  these  words  occur  in  both 

forms.  — Aurora  Course. 
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A  THING  MUCH  DESIRED. 


In  all  co-operative  work,  almost  the  first  essential  thing  is  to  seek  a 
common  end  by  the  same  means.  St.  Paul  found  this  so  necessary,  that  he 
instructs  the  early  Christian  converts  to  "walk  by  the  same  rule  and  mind 
the  same  things.'"*  While  this  text  has  been  quoted  in  justification  of  uni-  • 
formity  of  creed  and  worship  enforced  by  law,  and  in  consequence  may  have 
wrought  mischievously  in  all  ages,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  precept  wholesome 
and  philosophical.  Yet  to  insist  on  too  great  uniformity,  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  very  ledious  and  injurious.  A  company  of  soldiers  will  march 
better,  and  with  less  fatigue,  if  they  keep  step,  but  if  they  attempt  to  pass  a 
bridge  in  that  way,  it  will  swing  so  as  to  impede  their  march,  and  may  break 
under  the  weight  of  the  accumulated  for6e  of  their  tread.  And  when  the 
march  is  long,  broken  columns  will  giv^  refreshment  for  at  least  a  little 
while.  But  if  they  do  not  keep  time  at  all,  they  soon  become  a  mob,  and 
are  not  only  powerless,  but  grow  to  be  a  nuisance.  So  men,  each  aiming  to 
accomplish  a  common  good,  or  each  to  secure  a  given  result,  must  work  by 
the  same  rule  and  know  or  attend  to  the  same  things. 

Such  a  thought  shows  the  necessity  of  having  a  system  for  all  our  com- 
mon school  work.  Indeed,  we  call  our  Public  Education,  and  are  proud  to 
name  it  thus,  a  system.  Whether  that  word  does  not  express  a  far  distant 
hope  rather  than  an  accomplished  fact  will  not  be  here  discussed.  It  ought 
to  be  a  system,  and  so  we  assume  that  it  is.  It  is,  however,  a  system  which 
aims  to  bring  several  millions  of  growing  minds  to  a  maturity  of  strength, 
an  accuracy  of  discipline,  a  power  of  thinking,  a  purity  and  completeness  of 
moral  character,  and  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  as  nearly  perfect 
as  human  nature  can  attain.  And,  further,  this  one  desired  result  is  to  be 
reached  by  the  labors  of  several  hundred  thousand  minds  of  teachers  who 
use  various  appliances  adapted  to  secure  that  end.  School  officers,  and 
even  parents,  are  not  to  be  excluded  in  the  enumeration  of  persons  laboring 
to  effect  this  grand  common  purpose.  There  must  then  be  a  system  by 
which  all  shall  work.  And  this  system  ought  to  include,  at  least,  an  answer 
to  the  following  questions,  viz  : 

What  studies  ?  What  thought-exercises  ?  What  word-processes  "^  What 
mental  stimulants  ?  What  moral  disciplines  ?  What  physical  labors  ? 
At  what  times,  and  By  what  methods?  and.  At  what  ages  are  these  to 
be  commenced,  and  At  what  times  are  they  to  be  completed  ?     A  perfect 
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system,  or  even  an  imperfect  one,  would  certainly  seek  to  give  an  answer  to 
most,  at  least,  of  these  lawful  inquiries.  We  say  we  have  a  system  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  or  Education.  Does  it  answer  these  questions  1  Can  we  select 
at  random,  in  our  State,  a  boy  or  a  girl,  of  a  given  age,  and  tell  at  once 
how  much  knowledge  he  ought  to  have?  Can  we  even  guess  how  much  of 
letter- writing,  or  book-keeping,  or  computing  accounts,  or  accurate  conver- 
sation he  is  capable  of  ?  But  if  our  public  school  children  were  educated 
systematically,  would  not  an  answer,  within  ceri;ain  narrowly  variable  limits, 
be  possible  1 

This  is  a  matter  which  might  very  easily  lead  to  practical  results.  In 
our  State  of  Illinois  we  have,  let  us  suppose,  one  hundred  thousand  children 
of  the  age  of  ten  years,  or  of  any  other  year,  during  the  school  period.  Did 
each  one  of  these  know  the  same  things  as  the  otbers,  or  had  he  been  taught 
the  same  things  by  the  same  rule,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  grade  him  in 
another  school  than  the  one  in  which  he  had  been  trained.  This  is  really 
done  in  our  cities,  where  children  are  readily  transferred  from  one  ward  to 
another,  when  their  parents  change  abodes.  Can  it  be  done  with  any  profit 
where  children  are  carried  from  one  town,  or  city,  or  county,  to  another  ?  Is 
it  possible  to  boast  much,  with  justice,  about  our  school  system  till  this  can 
be  done  ? 

The  purpose  of  this  writing  is  to  inquire  why  our  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  connection  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  might 
not  attempt  a  solution  of  this  very  perplexing  problem, — a  thing  so  much  to 
be  desired.  Its  last  meeting  did  indeed  take  a  step  in  this  direction.  A 
committee  was  chosen  to  arrange  a  course  of  study  for  High  Schools  and 
Colleges,  so  as  to  harmonize  their  work.  But  why  not  go  further  and  bar. 
monize  our  whole  school  work  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, — in  all  the  cities, 
and  towns,  and  counties,  in  all  schools  and  colleges,  and  Normal  Schools  ? 
The  love  of  individual  freedom  and  of  personal  preferences  is  fully  known, 
and  the  obstacles  are  known  to  be  many :  but  it  is  firmly  believed  that  both, 
when  seen  to  be  greatest,  are  not  insurmountable.  Why  may  not  our  wise 
men  devote  attention  to  this  matter  ?  A  Confessed  Offender. 


A  GOOD  IDEA. 


I  read  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  journals,  recently,  an  editorial  on  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  that  pleased  me  considerably.  If  the  said  article  had 
been  more  radical  and  thus  had  struck  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  I  should 
have  rejoiced  exceedingly,  and  grumbled  not. 
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However,  the  idea  expressed  is  sound,  logical,  and  ought  to  be  promul- 
gated throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  wherever  the  naisanoe 
of  the  free  public  school  exists,  so  that,  peradventure,  some  cooiing  genius 
could  seize  upon  the  truth  evolved,  elaborate  and  extend  it,  till  the  light  of 
wisdom,  and  the  weight  of  logic^  would  be  irresistible,— crushing  out,  sweep- 
ing away  forever  that  terrible  burden  to  the  poor,  down-trodden,  tax-rid- 
den people — the  public  school. 

The  editor  recites  the  fact  that  in  the  grammar  schools  of  Chicago 
these  ten  branches  are  taught :  Reading,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithme- 
tic, History,  Spelling,  Writing,  Drawing,  Music,  and  Miscellaneous,  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  The  cost  of  imparting  instruction  in  these  several 
branches  is  about  a  half  a  million  dollars,  annually. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  course  is  eight  years,  of  forty  weeks 
each.  Evidently,  then,  the  cost  of  instructing  the  boys  and  girls  of  Chica- 
go, alone,  in  these  branches  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  four  million 
dollars. 

Now  the  plan  proposed  by  the  thoughtful  editor  is  to  cut  out  of  the 
course  at  least  two  of  these  branches,  the  "more  useless"  or  strictly  orna- 
mental, say  music  and  drawing.  This,  our  wise  editor  tells  us,  will  reduce 
the  expense  one-fifth,  or  will  save  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  year. 

How  much  genuine  comfort  might  be  obtained  if  this  amount  were  ju- 
diciously expended  in  lager  beer  and  tobacco !  Not  only  would  there  be  this 
saving  of  money,  we  are  told,  but  a  corresponding  or  proportional  amount 
of  time  would  be  prevented  from  going  to  waste.  Drop  the  purely  orna- 
mental studies  and  the  course  could  be  pursued  in  four-fifths  of  these  eight 
years. 

Here  then  would  be  a  saving  of  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  to  each 
pupil. 

Now  what  can  be  more  simple,  what  more  logical ! 

The  trouble  is  our  editor  grasped  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  idea. 
Reduce  the  number  of  studies  ten,  instead  of  two,  and  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars would  be  saved  every  year.  Why,  in  ten  thousand  years  this  would 
amount  io  fitye  billions  of  dollars,  saying  nothing  of  the  interest.  Then  the 
time  that  would  be  saved  is  immense.  Eight  years  for  each  pupil,  or  an  ag- 
gregate to  the  school  children  of  Chicago  of  two  hundred  thoxuand  years. 

Now  think  of  the  work  a  good,  willing  boy  or  girl  could  do  in  200,000 
years !  and  then  think  of  all  this  time  wasted  in  attending  the  public  school ! 
«0,  the  Timesy''  etc. 

But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  are  so  indifferent  to  their  real  in- 
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terests,  or  are  so  bigoted,  warped  and  prejudiced  in  tbeir  notions  about  these 
things,  that  it  is  folly  to  attempt  any  genuine  or  radical  reform.  If  I  could 
but  take  the  dear  people  up  with  me  to  my  high  vantage  ground,  where  they 
could  see  as  I  and  the  truly  progressive  editor  see,  then  I  should  be  for  once 
hopeful,  if  not  happy. 

But  alas  !  this  great  uplifting  I  cannot  bring  about ;  for  this  purging  of 
th^  films  of  blindness  I  have  not  the  clay  nor  the  spittle ;  this  unstopping 
of  the  deaf  ears  would  require  more  intellectual  nitro  glycerine  than  I  at 
present  can  control. 

Yet  it  may  be  possible  that  some  approaches  may  be  made  to  this  great- 
ly desired  end,  by  adopting  something  like  the  plan  suggested  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Chicago  grammar  schools. 

I  would  go  farther,  however,  than  the  editor  in  his  wisdom  and  timid- 
ity proposes.  I  would  cut  out  and  remove  from  the  course  all  but  two  of 
the  branches,  for  I  regard  eight  of  them  as  <<ornamentaP'.  Reading  and 
Arithmetic  might  for  a  time  be  retained  in  the  schools.  There  is,  probably, 
a  shadow  of  argument  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  these  studies.  People  can 
make  their  few  real  wants  known  without  being  familiar  with  Lindley  Mur- 
ray, Mulligan,  or  Howland  ;  and  as  to  history,  how  can  it  help  the  average 
voter  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  free  American  citizen,  to  know  that 
Columbus  discovered  this  country  in  1492,  or  that  William  the  Conqueror 
invaded  England  in  1066.  Then  as  to  Spelling, — why  it  is  a  pretense  and 
a  fraud.  The  study  as  usually  pursued  cramps,  dwarfs  the  intellect,  compell- 
ing it  to  move  in  fixed  ruts,  or  grooves,  instead  of  permitting  that  ease  and 
freedom  of  expression  which  nature  designed. 

But  why  waste  ink  and  paper,  and  time,  arguing  a  point  that  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  so  clear! 

My  plan  is  to  reduce  the  course  to  two  studies,  reading  and  arithmetic, 
though  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  these  might  be  included  in  the  dropped 
list.  And  I  hold  to  a  mental  reservation  that  these  two  shall  ultimately  be 
stricken  out. 

Why,  the  idea  that  knowledge,  or  education,  such  as  is  acquired  in  the 
public  school,  is  essential  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  moral  or  spiritual  welfare 
of  a  people,  is  one  of  the  most  preposterous  absurdities  that  ever  was  con- 
ceived. 

We  need  not  look  to  foreign  countries  for  evidences  of  the  fact  that  ed- 
ucation is  not  necessary,  but,  rather,  a  useless,  <<ornamental,"  luxury. 

A  dozen  years  ago  we  had  in  this  country  four  millions  of  people,  on 
whom  not  one  dollar  of  the  public  money  was  squandered,  not  one  hour  of 
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time  fooled  away  in  giving  instruction  in  reading,  etc.,  and  yet  these  four 
millions  of  human  beings  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  were  regularly  vac- 
cinated, attended  camp-meeting,  and  other  visible  means  of  grace,  supported 
themselves  comfortably,  and  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors,  who  had  been  blessed,  or  cursed  rather,  to  some  extent 
with  schooling. 

And  if  four  millions  of  people  could  and  did  take  care  of  themselves 
and  others  without  a  particle  of  public  school  education,  cannot  thirty-six 
millions  support  themselves^  even  though  they  may  know  something  of  arith- 
metic and  reading  ? 

Well,  let  us  adopt  for  the  present  this  plan  as  a  compromise,  ever  look- 
ing, however,  for  better  things.  If  we  reduce  the  course  to  two  studies,  the 
cost  will  be  but  one-fifth  that  of  the  present,  thus  saving  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  each  year. 

The  time  would,  of  course,  be  reduced  proportionally,  as  our  editor  as- 
sures us,  and  our  boys  and  girls  could  complete  the  fiill  course  in  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half;  or  if  only  one  of  these  branches  were  pursued,  say  arith- 
metic, all  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  Chicago  now  learn  of  this  subject  would 
be  as  well  learned  in  one  tenth  of  the  time,  or  in  about  seven  months. 

What  might  be  saved  in  time  and  money,  without  sacrificing  anything 
of  value,  if  the  people  would  only  consider  ! 

I  am  for  reform,  and  until  reform  is  brought  about  I  shall  be 

Grumbler  the  Second. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  THINK  ABOUT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
SIMPLE  ARITHMETICAL  RULES. 


SUBTRACTION. 

I.  "  Subtraction  is  the  process  of  finding  the  difference  between  two 
numbers." 

Assuming  that  subtraction  is  the  opposite  of  addition,  to  which  authors 
generally  assent,  and  that  addition  is  the  process  of  finding  the  sum  of  two 
or  more  numbers,  the  above  definition  of  subtraction,  found  in  several  books, 
is  logically  correct.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  assumes  that  there  are  two 
numbers  at  the  outset. 

Suppose  a  boy  has  ten  marbles  and  gives  six  of  them  to  his  brother, 
how  many  has  he  left  ?  Here  there  is  only  one  number  which  is  separated 
into  two  parts,  one  of  them  of  a  definite  size.  The  problem  is  to  find  the  sixe 
of  the  other.     Query.     Is  this  operation  subtraction  as  defined  above  ? 
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II.  "Subtraction  is  the  process  of  taking  one  number  from  another." 
This,  like  the  first,  is  a  common  definition.     It  also  presumes  two  num- 
bers at  the  outset. 

One  boy  has  ten  marbles,  and  another  has  six,  how  many  more  has  one 
than  the  other  ?  Suppose  they  proceed,  in  accordance  with  this  definition, 
to  find  the  difference.  Each  lays  his  marbles  in  a  group  on  the  table.  How 
is  one  group  to  be  actually  taken  from  the  other  ? 

III.  '^Subtraction  is  the  process  of  taking  part  of.  a  number  away  to 
find  what  is  left."  This  definition  starts  with  only  one  number  Does  it  em- 
brace the  true  idea  of  subtraction  as  the  opposite  of  addition  ?  By  it  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  problems  can  be  solved.     Can  the  second  ? 

MULTIPLICATION. 

Without  attempting  a  formal  definition,  multiplication  is  a  method  for 
finding  larger  quantities.  The  same  result  can  be  reached  by  addition.  In 
its  scope  it  is  more  limited,  since  the  numbers  with  which  it  deals  must  be 
equal.     It  is  commonly  defined  as, 

"The  process  of  taking  one  of  two  numbers  as  many  times  as  there 
are  units  in  the  other." 

I  lift  ^  book  six  times.  Have  I  six  books  as  the  result  ?  Have  1  in 
any  sense  performed  an  addition  ?  Is  the  definition  a  true  statement  of 
what  is  done  when  we  take  six  twos  of  marbles  and  obtain  twelve  marbles  ? 

Divisidij. 

As  multiplication  is  a  process  for  finding  an  amount,  so  division  is  a 
process  for  finding  a  remainder  It  shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  many  times 
the  subtrahend — divisor — must  be  subtracted  to  find  the  remainder.  Hence 
it  ascertains  how  many  times  one  number  is  contained  in  another.  Would 
not  the  definition  be  better  if  it  suggested  some  relationship  to  subtraction  ? 

Again,  since  multiplication  shows  the  sum  of  several  equal  numbers, — 
how  many  being  indicated  by  the  multiplier, — division  shows  how  many 
numbers  equal  to  the  divisor  can  be  subtracted  from,  or  are  found  in  the 
dividend, — the  how  many  being  indicated  by  the  quotient.  So  the  quotient 
in  true  divit<ion,  must  be,  like  the  multiplier  in  multiplication,  an  abstract 
number. 

Problem. — A  man  gave  forty  apples  to  five  boys,  so  that  each  had  the 
same  number  of  apples.     What  was  the  number  ? 

Is  this  really  a  problem  in  division?  L.  S.  E. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION. 

C1876.) 

ASTRONOMY. 

(Time,  70  Minutes.) 


1.  In  about  what  time  does  light  pass  from  the  Sun  to  the  Earth  ;  to 
Neptune  ;  to  the  fixed  star  nearest  the  Solar  System  1 

2.  How  many  degrees  in  breadth  is  a  temperate  zone  of  the  Earth, 
and  why  ? 

3.  What  is  the  least  possible,  and  what  is  the  greatest  meridional  al- 
titude of  the  Sun  during  a  year  to  an  observer  on  latitude  40**  N.,  and  about 
what  are  the  dates  of  these  occurrences  1 

4.  Does  the  local  time  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  on  a 
given  day,  depend  upon  the  latitude,  or  upon  the  longitude,  of  the  location 
of  the  observer  ? 

5.  Should  the  earth  retain  its  present  shape,  but  cease  to  revolve  upon 
its  axis,  would  there  be  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes  %  And  what,  if  any, 
would  be  the  resulting  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  Equi- 
noctial and  the  Ecliptic  ? 

6.  Find  the  distance  through  which  the  moon  should  fall  toward  the 
earth  in  one  second  of  time  ;  16.08  feet  being  a  measure  of  the  attractive 
force  of  the  earth  at  its  surface.  Write  the  proportion  giving  the  result  in 
feet. 

7.  Give  Halley's  method  of  finding  the  solar  parallax  by  observations 
of  the  transit  of  Venus.  Draw  a  diagram,  and  illustrate  so  that  your  idea 
may  be  clearly  seen. 

8.  What  are  the  fixed  stars  supposed  to  be,  and  why  ? 

9.  Name  the  four  fixed  stars  nearest  the  Earth 

10.     How  are  the  constituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere  found  by  use  of 
the  spectroscope. 


ZOOLOGY. 

(Time,  50  Minutes.) 


1.  Give  a  comprehensive  definition  of  an  animal. 

2.  Do  birds  approach  iiearer  mammals  or  reptiles  in  their  affinities, 
and  why  ? 

3.  Giv.e,  in  regular  sequence,  a  list  of  the  terms  used  by  classicists, 
passing  from  the  individual  to  the  kingdom,  anJ  giving  a  brief  outline  of 
the  generalizations  which  lead  to  the  use  of  the  terms. 
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4.  Indioate  the  dififerences  between  a  reptile  and  a  fish. 

5.  Define  homology  and  illustrate  the  use  of  the  term  by  comparing 
individuals  of  at  least  six  families  of  the  vertebrates. 

6.  How  do  insects  breathe,  and  how  does  the  heart  of  them  differ  from 
that  of  mammals. 

7.  Describe  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Batrachians. 

8.  Contrast  the  structure  and  manner  of  growth  of  the  horns  of  the 
deer  and  sheep. 

9.  Give  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  which   would  induce  you  in 
your  private  studies  to  make  a  specialty  of  some  department  of  zoology. 

10.  What  do  we  know  concerning  the  origin  of  life  ?  What  is  meant 
by  spontaneous  generation  ? 

NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

^  (Time,  60  Minutes.) 

1.  Make   a  concise  argument  proving,  first,  the  indestructibility  of 
matter  ;  and,  second,  the  indestructibility  of  force. 

2.  Define  heat,  light,  matter  and  motion. 

3.  What  is  the  physical  source  of  all  terrestrial  motion,  except  mo- 
tions of  the  earth  ? 

4.  Name  the  six  simple  machines  called  the  mechanical  powers. 

5.  Explain  how  the  pendulum  is  used  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
earth. 

6.  Give  three  laws  for  the  vibration  of  strings. 

7.  What  is  sound?     Give  its  velocity  per  second  in  air;  in  water. 

8.  What  is  an  octave  in  music  ?     Define  the  diatonic  scale. 

9.  Why  does  the  prism  decompose   light?     Give  the  names  of  the 
seven  colors  of  the  spectrum,  in  their  order. 

10.  A  power  of  20  lbs.,  by  means  of  a  screw,  exerts  a  pressure  of  800 
lbs.  The  threads  are  one-half  inch  apart  ]  what  is  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  in  which  the  power  moves  ? 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 


1.  Describe  and  explain  the  general  features  of  the  drainage  of  North 
America. 

2.  Describe  the   circulation  of  the  sea  by  means  of  ocean  currents. 
Give  the  cause. 
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3.  Give  the  reason  for  the  marked  contrast  in  the  temperature  on  the 
opposite  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

4.  How  are  glaciers  and  icebergs  formed  ? 

5.  Name  the  five  great  types  into  which  mankind  is  usually  divided. 
What  three  of  them  are  found  in  Asia  ? 

6.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  various  colors  of  the  clouds,  when  the  sun 
is  near  the  horizon.     Why  do  red  and  orange  tints  prevail  ? 

7.  Give  a  brief  description  of  the  lakes  recently  discovered  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa  j  names,  altitude,  latitude  and  longitude. 

8.  Give  the  points  of  similarity  and  contrast  of  the  land  masses  of  the 
old  and  new  worlds,  in  respect  to  length,  breadth,  mountain  chains,  penin- 
sulas and  location  of  the  highest  mountains. 

9.  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  rain,  and  give  the  reasons  why  most  of 
the  rain  that  falls  in  Illinois  comes  south  west  and  west. 

10.  What  is  the  source  of  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  earth  ? 


♦THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOL- A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


i> 


It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  urged 
in  favor  of  the  retention  of  High  Schools.  I  shall  advance  a  few  of  the  most 
practical,  assuming  that  High  Schools  can  be  so  conducted  as  to  benefit 
their  pupils  and  through  them  the  entire  community.  Perhaps  some  here 
may  have  noticed  the  attacks  upon  the  High  Schools  of  Jacksonville  and 
Aurora,  which  have  only  proved  themselves — as  I  imagined  would  be  the 
case — instrumental  in  arousing  a  greater  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  this  branch 
of  our  grand  system  of  education. 

In  these  cases  the  same  old  objections  were  brought  forward,  that  the 
poor  were  taxed  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  rich,  and  that  the 
scholars  had  better  be  at  work,  and  others  equally  frivolous  and  absurd. 

I  propose  to  adduce  some  few  facts  and  considerations  to  show,  if  pos- 
sible, that  there  is  a  necessity  for  public  High  Schools,  that  they  are  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  civilization  and  that  they  can  be  legally  established  and 
maintained  The  development  of  the  American  character  demands  that  we 
maintain  opportunities  for  higher  education  at  public  expense.  Our  High 
Schools,  art  galleries,  and  free  libraries  are  not  needless  expenses  but  are  a 


*Read  before  the  Cook  Co.  Principals'  Association,  Oct.  14th,  1876. 
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wise  expenditure  of  money.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  poor  child  of 
genius  should  have  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good  education,  and  of  becom- 
ing a  statesman,  or  of  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  education, 
as  that  the  fortunate  one,  the  child  of  the  wealthy,  should  have  these  oppor- 
tunities. The  vast  majority  of  those  who  are  found  in  the  schools  are  children 
and  youth  of  good  habits,  noble  impulses,  many  of  them  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  talent,  but  children  of  parents  who  could  not  possibly  other- 
wise have  given  them  anything  more  than  a  rudimentary  education.  In  the 
High  School  they  are  drilled  and  taught,  the  great  fields  of  study  are  opened 
to  them  and  then  they  are  fitted  for  those  posts  of  honor  and  professional 
service,  which  when  we  see  the  work  that  they  accomplish,  and  the  manner 
in  which  society  is  enriched,  make  us  proud  of  the  schools  in  which  they 
were  prepared,  To  abolish  these  schools  and  compel  every  child  of  poor 
parents  to  depend  upon  private  charity ,  for  a  superior  education  would  be 
to  take  a  step  of  a  hundred  years  backward ;  it  would  speak  defiance  to 
what  our  leading  educators  have  been  toiling  for,  it  would  be  a  step  which 
we  shall  not  undertake,  even  though  it  would  appease  the  demands  of  a  few 
rich  persons,  many  of  whom  in  heart,  simply  would  aim  at  the  complete 
overthrow  of  our  system  of  public  schools.  Our  State  schools  are  one  grand 
fabric.  ^The  higher  schools  are  incentives  towards  a  better  class  of  wor^  in 
the  common  or  lower  grade  schools. 

It  is  education  that  makes  a  nation  strong.  In  this  the  strength  of 
Qermany  consists,  and  if  then  it  be  true  that  better  work  is  accomplished, 
that  more  progress  is  made  by  these  students  simply  because  they  see  that 
there  is  a  chance  for  them  to  better  qualify  and  prepare  themselves  for  col- 
lege and  for  the  walks  of  life,  is  not  this  an  argument  of  itself  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  High  Schools  ? 

They  are  not  simply  to  prepare  students  for  college.  Indeed,  I  hold 
that  this  work  should  be  done  by  them,  but  that  to  me  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  first  requirement,  nor  in  fact  of  the  most  importance.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school,  after  remaining  in  it  a  while,  perhaps 
to  graduate  and  perhaps  not,  finally  find  their  way  into  business.  Does  any 
one  claim  that  because  they  are  educated  they  cannot  do  as  good  work  ? 
Will  not,  rather,  everyone  of  careful  observation  allow  that  the  better  a  man 
is  educated  the  better  artisan  he  makes  ?  It  is  a  general  truth,  and  is 
demonstrated  by  a  careful  study  of  facts. 

Educate  the  carpenter,  educate  the  blacksmith,  educate  the  rail-splitter, 
educate  the  merchant,  educate  the  doctor,  educate  the  minister.  How 
much  more  scientifically  in  all  cases  his  work  will  be  performed. 
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That  it  is  expedient  to  support  a  high  school  for  the  sake  of  improyiag 
the  lower  schools  is  then  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  schools 
of  the  higher  grades. 

The  average  expense  of  a  high  school  is  about  one  tenth  that  which  is 
expended  for  the  other  schools.  Without  the  high  school  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  common  schools  would  gradually  dimin- 
ish, and  if  one  were  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  high  school,  he  would 
find  it  necessary  to  expend  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  he  now  does  in 
order  that  they  might  obtain  the  same  proficiency  as  before,  and  even  then 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  undertaking  would  succeed.  Each  grade  has  its  own 
separate  work.  It  is  the  part  of  the  primary  grades  to  train  the  perceptive 
faculties  and  to  develop  the  power  of  attention.  All  the  efforts  of  the  child 
from  six  to  nine  years  of  age  are  used  in  the  cultivation  of  this  one  power 
of  perception. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  to  train  the 
reasoning  powers,  which  begin  to  develop  in  the  lower  of  these  two  and 
expand  in  the  higher,  while  the  whole  beautiful  fabric  is  crowned  by  the 
high  school  in  the  enlargement  and  breadth  of  the  faculties  by  culture  and 
adornment,  which  tend  to  make  the  student  a  better  citizen  and  a  better 
member  of  society.  Culture  does  not  begin  in  the  high  school,  but'its  broad 
development  should  be  here  made. 

Aside  from  the  economic  view  of  a  high  school  there  is  another  argu- 
ment which  with  us  bears  great  weight.  Each  community  must,  as  far  as 
possible,  educate  its  own  directive  power.  This  should  be  done  largely  by 
the  high  school.  If  a  community  does  not  educate  its  own  teachers,  its  can- 
didates for  instructors  must  be  sent  away  to  obtain  that  which  could  as  well 
be  secured  at  home,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a  high  premium  for 
the  foreign  product.  The  bulk  of  the  education  should  be  secured  here. 
Here  the  foundation  is  laid.  Thn  finishing  touches  may  be  given  elsewhere. 
This  education*  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  should  be  the  best  that  can 
be  given.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Republic  none  were  too  good  to  be  teach- 
ers )  the  college  graduates,  the  son  or  daughter  of  the  clergyman,  the  doctor 
or  the  judge,  were  all  enrolled  in  the  ranks,  and  as  much  was  to  be  taught 
as  the  people  demanded,  and  for.  which  they  were  willing  to  pay.  <<Chief 
Justice  Henshaw  ruled,  that  it  was  lawful  to  teach  Hebrew  in  the  common 
school  if  the  people  desired  to  pay  for  it."  What  is  the  ground  for  dis- 
criminating between  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  History  of  the  United  States 
and  general  History,  Grammar  or  Rhetoric  ?  I  am  constrained  to  think  that 
he  who  raises  an  objection  and  endeavors  to  draw  a  line  between  the  differ- 
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ent  teachers,  does  so  not  because  he  may  object  to  any  one  of  these,  but 
simply  because  in  heart  he  is  not  in  sympathy  with  any  part  of  the  whole 
system  of  public  instruction.  The  only  cure  for  the  acknowledged  inferiority 
of  the  most  of  our  country  schools  is  to  provide  better  teachers.  As  is  the 
teacher,  so  will  the  school  be.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  better  trained. 
Trained  first  in  the  study  of  those  things  which  are  again  to  be  taught  (and 
here  is  the  proper  province  of  the  high  school,  and  where  the  greater  portion 
of  the  education  should  be  given),  then,  possibly,  trained  in  methods  which 
should  come  after  the  high  school  course.  It  is  charlatanism  to  think  that 
a  few  months'  course  in  methods,  where  there  is  little  or  no  real  foundation 
in  knowledge,  will  give  us  apt  and  efficient  teachers.  Knowledge  is  the  firm 
foundation.  Methods  are  only  the  upper  work,  the  pleasant  adornments 
which  help  to  beautify  the  whole  structure. 

It  is  estimated  that  120,000  new  teachers  are  demanded  each  year  for 
the  schools  of  the  United  States.  Of  these,  statistics  show  us  that  about  6,000 
are  educated  in  the  Normal  schools.  The  rest  are  mostly  educated  in  the 
high  schools.  Do  you  think  our  general  system  of  education  would  main- 
tain its  present  good  standing  if  these  schools  of  preparation  were  to  be  dis- 
carded ?     Assuredly  not. 

(CONCLUDED  NEXT  MONTH.) 


We  present  in  this  number  the  programme  of  the  State  Association. 
As  will  be  seen,  the  meeting  will  be  at  Champaign,  December  27-29.  The 
place  is  easily  reached,  and  we  should  have  a  rousing  meeting.  The  topic, 
<<What  changes  are  required  in  the  School  law  ?",  should  have  a  careful  dis- 
cussion, and  if  it  is  the  conclusion  that  changes  are  needed,  the  Association 
should  see  to  it  that  they  are  accomplished.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
teachers  of  the  State  had  some  influence  in  determining  the  character  of  leg- 
islation on  educational  questions.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  should  know 
something  of  the  needs  of  the  time. 

When  our  worthy  legislators  desire  information  on  other  topics  they 
seek  such  information  from  acknowledged  experts ;  but  every  one  seems  to 
consider  himself  equal  to  the  school  question. 

That  the  schoolmaster  has  cut  but  a  slight  figure  in  politics,  however, 
is  chiefly  due  to  his  own  neglect. 
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The  Aflsociation  should  endeavor  to  recover  its  lost  potency,  and  should 
make  itself  felt  at  Springfield,  at  the  biennial  gathering  of  our  law-makers. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  some  one  in  our  next  number.  Let  the  sub- 
ject be  started  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 


Why  has  it  never  occurred  to  the  schoolmaster  before  to  determine 
some  of  the  questions  that  disturb  the  pedagogic  mind,  by  the  conclusive 
and  satisfactory  method  in  which  political  questions  are  settled  ?  We  saw 
the  experiment  tried  a  short  time  since,  and  it  worked  like  a  charm. 

There  are  certain  topics  that  are  as  inevitable  as  death  and  taxes.  Let 
a  half-score  of  teachers  assemble  and  organize,  and  the  old  interrogatories 
appear  upon  the  scene.  <*Is  it  well  to  inflict  corporal  punishment?"  <<Can 
the  schools  be  made  more  eflPective  ?"  "Is  it  wise  to  award  prizes  for  excel- 
lence in  scholarship  and  deportment  ?"  and  so  on  through  the  dreary  list. 
Why  shouldn't  the  State  Association  take  a  half-hour  some  day,  and  finally 
and  completely  settle  by  a  direct  vote  a  hundred  or  so  of  these  standing 
conundrums,  so  that  they  shall  cease  to  molest  ?  Is  the  schoolmaster  to  be 
perpetually  haunted  by  impertinent  interrogation  marks?  But  the  habit 
has  possession  of  us,  and  we  can  only  inquire  with  the  late  Mr.  Ward, 
"Why  is  this  thus  ?" 

Valedictory. — ^The  pressure  of  other  cares  has  induced  me  to  relinquish 
to  Prof.  Cook,  my  interest  in  the  Schoolmaster,  from  this  time  forth.  As 
my  connection  with  the  periodical  has  been  little  more  than  nominal  for  the 
last  three  months,  I  need  not  say  that  this  change  will  have  no  effect  to  in- 
jure the  Schoolmaster.  Its  present  excellence,  high  standing,  and  financial 
prosperity,  are  directly  and  chiefly  the  results  of  his  good  judgment,  in- 
dustry and  untiring  energy. 

Five  years  and  a  half  ago,  I  became  associated  in  the  management  of 
this  journal.  During  this  time,  I  believe  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
excellence  and  influence.  It  has  always  paid  expenses  and  something  more, 
notwithstanding  the  "hard  times,"  and  the  fact  that  so  many  other  journals 
have  succumbed.  But  it  has  never  been  more  prosperous,  or  promised  bet- 
ter for  the  future,  than  to-day  Yet  its  influence  should  be  extended  four- 
fold, and  I  earnestly  bespeak  for  it  the  hearty  co-operation  and  active  as- 
sistance of  its  numerous  friends. 

I  shall  hope  to  speak  through  its  pages,  often,  to  old  friends,  although 
the  responsibility  for  its  management  will  now  rest  wholly  with  another. 

E.  C.  Hewett. 
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As  we  write,  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  trial  of  Sullivan,  the  slayer 
of  Hanford,  are  going  forward.  According  to  the  newspaper  reports,  the  ac- 
cused has  heen  allowed  virtually  to  select  his  judge  )  and  the  case  is  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  by  this  judge,  and  the  three  astute  lawyers  for  the  de- 
fence, that  it  looks  very  much  as  though  the  trial  is  to  be  a  mere  farce,  like 
so  many  others,  merely  a  preliminary  formality  for  turning  the  prisoner 
loose  The  impanneling  of  the  jury  is  found  to  be  a  very  slow  matter,  as 
the  court  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  that  no  man  is  fit  to  be  on  this 
jury  unless  he  is  an  ignoramus,  who  has  not  read  the  papers  nor  thought  up- 
on the  subject  at  all.  These  sharp  lawyers  well  know  what  kind  of  men  they 
are  likely  to  be  able  to  wind  around  their  fingers. 

Now,  this  is  only  one  of  a  multitude  of  cases  that  may  well  cause 
thoughtful  men  to  ask  if  the  time  is  not  soon  coming  when  no  intelligent 
man  can  think  of  courts  or  trials,  or  any  of  the  forms  of  so-called  justice 
with  anything  but  merited  contempt.  Criminals,  if  caught,  are  caught  at 
great  expense,  the  trial  involves  a  great  expense,  and  then,  through  the  in- 
competency of  the  jury,  or  some  technicality  in  law,  or  some  keen  trick  of 
the  lawyers,  he  escapes ;  or,  being  convicted,  the  pardoning  power  of  the 
executive  turns  him  loose,  as  in  the  famous  whisky  cases.  But,  the  dockets 
are  full ;  judges  and  lawyers  and  sherifis  are  busy ;  court  houses  and  jails 
are  built,  and  the  poor,  long-suffering  public  meekly  pays  the  bills. 

We,  as  teachers,  ought  to  train  our  pupils  to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  to 
have  respect  for  laws  and  courts ;  but,  unless  things  change,  and  that  thor- 
oughly, the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  can  do  this  only  by  stultifying 
ourselves,  and  by  sheer  force  of  will  repressing  every  feeling  of  justice  or 
manhood.     Here  is  a  field  for  genuine  reformers. 


In  the  August  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Montldy  may  be  found 
an  article  entitled  << American  Colleges  verms  American  Science."  In  this 
article,  the  writer  arraigns  the  colleges  of  our  country  as  the  foes  to  scien- 
tific progress.  We  heartily  sympathize  with  much  that  he  has  to  say.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  fewer  and  abler  colleges  instead  of  such 
a  multitude  of  weakly  ones.  Of  course,  he  charges  Sectarianism  in  religion, 
with  much  of  the  responsibility  for  this  policy  of  scateratwn.  Such  a  charge 
is  common  ;  we  hear  it'  iterated  and  re-iterated  in  scores  of  ways.  Now,  we 
no  more  believe  in  "Presbyterian  Mathematics,  Baptist  Chemistry,  Episco- 
palian Classics,  and  Methodist  Geology,"  than  he  does.  But,  before  relig- 
ious people,  who  have  denominational  creeds  that  they  hold  very  dear,  are 
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condemned  too  savagely,    we  demand  for  them  candid  answers  to  a  few  plain 
questions : 

1.  Are  not  our  colleges,  poor  as  they  are,  better  than  none  ? 

2.  Have  not  almost  all  of  them  been  established  and  endowed  with 
the  money  of  religious  men,  who  were  earnest  for  the  upholding  of  that  par- 
ticular form  of  faith  which  they  held  ? 

3.  Is  ail  the  wealth  of  the  country,  or  the  major  part  of  it,  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  ? 

4.  If  not,  why  do  not  these  men,  who  are  so  disgusted  with  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs,  and  who  know  so  well  what  sort  of  colleges  we  ought  to 
have,  bring  influences  to  bear  upon  rich  men  who  are  not  religious  or  who 
are  sufficiently  broad  in  their  views,  to  get  them  to  endow  such  colleges  as 
we  ought  to  have  1 

5.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Constitution  to  forbid   such  a  course? 

6.  If  not,  ^ould  it  not  be  wiser  and  more  manly  to  do  something  posi- 
tive of  this  kind  rather  than  to  snarl  everlastingly  at  conscientious,  though 
perhaps  mistaken,  men  for  what  they  have  done  in  the  way  of  providing  such 
means  for  the  education  of  youth  as  we  have  ? 


The  Educational  Association  of  Virginia  has  grappled  with  the  exist- 
ing textbooks  on  history  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  it  accepts  the  conclu- 
sions of  its  committee,  consigns  them,  without  exception,  to  the  bad. 

One  J.  W.  Jones,  D.D.,  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee.  He 
declares  that  all  of  the  fifteen  histories  that  he  has  examined  are  unfit  for 
Virginia  schools.  They  are  unfair  to  the  South  from  the  history  of  the  early 
settlements  to  the  close  of  the  "  war  between  the  States.''     He  further  says: 

"  They  so  tell  the  story  of  the  early  contests  with  the  Indians  as  to 
make  every  Northern  settler  a  hero  and  every  woman  a  heroine,  while  the 
settlers  at  the  South  are  represented  as  accomplishing  by  rapine  and  fraud 
what  the  manly  courage  of  New  England  honorably  attained.  They  claim 
for  the  North  the  lion's  share  of  the  glory  of  beginning  and  successfully 
prosecuting  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  ignore  or  slur  over  the  plain 
historic  facts  that  the  first  voice  for  separation  from  Great  Britain  was  raised 
at  the  South  ;  that  a  Virginian  moved  and  a  Virginian  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence )  that  a  Virginia  commander-in-chief  led  the  colonists  to 
victory ;  that  the  South  furnished  troops  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation ]  and  that  while  Northern  soldiers  seldom,  if  ever,  caq^e  to  the  relief 
of  the  South,  almost  every  battle-field  at  the  North  was  illustrated  with 
Southern  valor  and  drenched  with  Southern  blood." 

We  fear  that  Brother  Jones'  eyes  are  poor  or  that  his  digestion  is  bad. 
It  has  been  our  fortune  to  see  and  use  several  of  these  books,  and  we  re- 
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member  no  one  of  them  that  does  not  give  equal  credit  to  South  and  North 
for  the  heroic  deeds  of  Revolutionary  times.  We  know  of  no  book  that 
"slurs"  over  the  fact  that  Richard  Henry  Lee  was  a  Virginian,  that 
Jefferson's  home  was  in  the  same  State,  and  that  George  Washington 
was  a  shining  ornament  of  the  same  illustrious  Commonwealth.  Why  does  n't 
the  writer  designate  the  offending  authors  and  show  wherein  they  have  so  sadly 
departed  from  the  facts  of  history  ?  He  does,  indeed,  give  special  mention 
of  one,  but  fails  to  substantiate  his  charges  by  a  single  quotation.  Of  this 
book  he  says : 

"  It  is  unquestionably  the  fairest  of  any  of  these  histories,  and  yet  it 
abounds  in  misstatements,  misrepresentations,  and  perversions  of  the  truth, 
on  well  nigh  every  page,  and  is  utterly  unfit  for  the  school  room  or  the 
family." 

Why  not  inform  a  9uffering  public  respecting  the  heresies  upon  which 
they  are  feeding  ?  Why  does  this  repository  of  the  facts  of  the  case  with- 
hold the  desired  corrections  ?     The  article  concludes  as  follows : 

"  I  would  not  carry  into  the  school  room  <  the  bitter  memories  of  a 
stormy  past,'  or  have  our  children  taught  anything  which  would  mar  their 
devotion  to  the  Union  and  Constitution  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  permit  them  to  be  taught  that,  in  the 
great  contests  which  have  divided  the  country,  the  South  has  been  the  ag- 
gressor; or  that  in  the  war,  which  resulted,  their  fathers  were  <  Rebels '  and 
« Traitors,'  or  bore  themselves  unworthily  in  the  great  struggle. 

'<  Nay,  I  would  have  them  taught  the  whole  truth  of  our  history,  the 
true  story  of  the  colonization  of  these  Western  wilds,  the  Revolution  of  '76 
and  the  history  of  the  country,  until  Northern  fanaticism  forced  the  South 
to  reassert  the  principles  of  the  first  Revolution.  And  I  would  have  them 
taught  that  when,  in  1861,  their  fathers  took  up  arms,  they  were  patriots  as 
true  as  ever  drew  sword  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  made  a  fight  against 
overwhelming  odds,  which  should  illume  one  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the 
world's  history— that  Lee,  and  Jackson,  and  Stuart,  and  Hill,  and  Sid- 
ney Johnson,  and  Polk,  and  Ashby,  and  the  thousands  of  others  of  our 
soldiers,  who  fell  in  that  contest,  do  not  sleep  in  dishonored  graves,  but  were 
patriot  heroes,  whom  the  world  should  delight  to  honor." 

Here's  richness  !  Of  course  it  won't  "  mar  their  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  the  Consititution  "  to  instill  into  their  minds  the  cheering  conviction 
that  the  men  who  endeavored  to  destroy  the  Union  were  doing  a  very  proper 
and  honorable  thing.  And  wherein,  Brother  Jones,  was  secession  a  reasser- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  first  Revolution  ?  Trace  the  analogies  and  sub- 
stantiate them  and  we  will  cordially  yield.  Teach  the  children,  if  you  wilU 
to  honor  Lee,  and  Jackson,  and  Stuart,  and  Hill,  and  the  rest,  for  their 
personal  bravery  and  for  their  devotion  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  right ; 
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but  teach  them  at  the  same  time  that  the  State  Rights  dogma  was  a  fatal 
error  of  their  political  creed.  Teach  them  that  we  are  a  nation,  and  not  a 
mere  aggregation  of  States,  any  one  of  which  may  stray  from  its  ap- 
pointed place  at  pleasure.  Teach  them  that  there  is  no  North,  no  South. 
Teach  them  that  the  bitter  spirit  of  intolerance  that  permeates  <<  the  report 
of  the  committee  "  has  no  parallel  in  any  respectable  educational  circles  in 
the  North.  Teach  them  that  the  North  deplores  the  sad  fact  that  the  South 
is  unwilling  to  confess  its  wrong.  Teach  them  that  patriots  everywhere  have 
no  desire  to  wither  the  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  heroic  but  misguided 
dead,  but  that  they  earnestly  hope  that  the  new  generation  at  the  South  may 
grow  into  manhood  with  the  thought  that  the  North  sowed  their  sunny  fields 
with  northern  dead  simply  to  preserve  the  union  of  the  fathers  unbroken. 


R.  W.  Putnam  has  severed  his  connection  with  Brewer  &  Tileston, 
and  enters  the  service  of  the  Appleton's.  His  headquarters  will  be  with 
Mr.  Lane,  at  117  State  street,  Chicago. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.  have  in  press  «  a  Child's  first  book  in  written 
language,'^  by  the  well-know  author.  Prop.  Greene.  It  will  be  followed 
by  the  second  book  in  due  time. 

Mr.  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  writes  us  that  the  County  Normal  School 
is  fuller  than  ever  before.  Why  doesn't  some  other  county,  or  combination 
of  counties,  try  the  experiment  ? 


One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  recent  occurence  in  book-selling  cir- 
cles, in  central  Illinois,  is  the  removal  of  Maxwell  &  Co.,  of  Blooming- 
ton,  to  their  new  quarters  on  Jefferson  and  Main  streets. 

In  1858,  J.  W.  Maxwell,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  became  a 
partner  in  a  small  retail  book-store  on  Center  street.  One  room,  of  modest 
dimensions,  sufficed  for  their  trade.  The  writer  hereof  has  vague  recollections 
of  an  antiquated  establishment,  with  an  air  that  was  very  suggestive  of  old 
folios  and  dusty  manuscripts.  An  annual  business  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
thousand  dollars  was  all  that  the  books  indicated.  There  was  no  promise  of 
future  success  in  any  feature.  They  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  war 
times,  however,  and  in  1863  began  the  wholesale  experiment,  putting  one 
man  on  the  road.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  S.  A.  Maxwell,  familiarly  known  as 
"  Gus, "  then  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  "  mounted"  a  sample  case,  and  went 
forth    ^<  conquering  and  to  conquer."      It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
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for  the  house.  The  young  salesman  8o6n  developed  remarkable  business  quali- 
ties, and  in  1866  was  duly  installed  as  junior  member  of  the  firm.  He  as- 
sumed control  of  the  wholesale  department,  and  with  his  characteristic 
energy,  pluck,  economy,  and  care,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  business  that, 
in  the  brief  space  of  a  single  decade,  has  made  him  a  comparatively  rich  man, 
and  Bloomington  a  familiar  name  to  the  book  trade  of  the  west. 

The  elegant  building  now  occupied  by  the  house  was  built  for  them  by 
J.  W.  Evans,  the  well  known  builder,  and  has  a  front  of  twenty-two  feet 
on  Je£ferson  street,  and,  forming  an  angle  around  the  comer  building,  pre- 
sents a  thirty-one  foot  front  on  Main.  It  is  four  stories  high,  and  is  a  model 
of  neatness  and  elegance.  It  is  absolutely  crowded  with  stock,  and  there  is 
no  waste  room  in  all  its  sixteen  thousand  feet  of  floor.  Instead  of  the 
diminutive  room  of  1858,  they  have  the  equivalent  of  a  room  25x640. 

The  basement  is  occupied  by  furnaces,  etc.,  and  by  the  ink  factory,  from 
which  72,000  bottles  emerge  annually. 

The  first  floor  contains  Mr.  Maxwell's  private  office,  handsomely  furn- 
ished, the  counting  room,  and  the  retail  department.  The  last  is  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Prevost.  Any  sketch  of  the  house  would  be  im- 
perfect without  mention  of  Mr.  Prevost,  since  to  his  tireless  industry  and 
genial  good  nature  is  largely  due  the  extensive  trade  of  this  department. 
A  novel  feature  of  this  floor  is  a  nicely  furnished  apartment  for  visitors. 

On  the  second  floor  is  the  wholesale  department,  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Coe.  This  floor  is  crowded  with  the  various  goods 
incident  to  a  large  jobbing  trade  and  is  furnished  with  ingenious  time-saving 
devices  in  the  way  of  sample  oases,  elevator,  etc. 

On  the  third  floor  is  the  stationery  department.  Here  envelopes  by 
the  cord  and  paper  by  the  ton  greet  the  eye. 

The  fourth  floor  is  occupied  by  the  paper  hanging  department. 
Two  or  three  items  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business. 
Eighteen  men  are  employed.      They  sold  last  season  3,500  sets  of  croquet, 
twenty-three  car  loads  of  paper,  5,000,000  envelopes,  and  other  goods  in 
proportionate  amount. 

All  of  this  vast  business  passes  under  Mr.  Maxwell's  eye,  and  receives 
his  personal  attention.  He  has  impressed  his  habits  upon  the  employes  and 
all  seem  careful,  attentive,  and  industrious.  The  building  is  arranged  so 
that  goods  can  be  received  or  sent  and  no  indication  of  it  appears  within,  as 
the  elevator  discharges  its  loads  upon  the  street. 

When  an  inland  town  like  l^loomington  competes  with  the  metropolis 
in  the  book  trade  she  may  well  be  proud  of  the  enterprise  of  her  citizens. 
May  success  continue  to  attend  the  Maxwell's  in  "  their  new  departure." 
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It  was  our  good  fortune,  not  long  since,  to  be  present  at  a  session  of 
the  Chicago  Principals'  Association,  it  was  their  first  meeting  for  the  year. 
Considering  the  somewhat  revolutionary  action  of  the  Board,  we  were  hardly 
prepared  for  so  good-natured  an  assemblage.  We  congratulate  that  body 
upon  its  philosophy.  It  more  than  looks  the  situation  in  the  face, — it  stares 
it  out  of  countenance. 

Its  mental  attitude  is  very  suggestive  of  <<  patience  on  a  monument 
smiling  at  grief."  Many  of  the  principals  have  suffered  a  reduction  of  seven 
hundred  dollars  within  two  years.  They  "  stand  by  "  for  the  present,  but 
they  will  quietly  withdraw,  doubtless,  as  better  opportunities  offer. 


We  have  received  the  following,  which  will  be  of  interest : 

Sprinqeield,  111.,  October  13, 1876. 

Editor  Schoolmaster  : — I  transmit  herewith  a  list  of  those  to  whom 
State  teacher's  certificates  were  issued  in  1875,  and  also  those  who  passed 
the  examination  at  Lincoln,  in  May,  1876,  which  should  have  been  included 
in  the  statement  sent  you  September  16,  1876  : 

Ellen  P.  White,  Lyons,  Iowa ;  James  Ellis,  Park's  Comers,  Boone 
Co.,  111.;  Joseph  Gr.  Wright,  Ogden,  Champaign  Co.,  111.;  Henry  A.  Smith, 
Sterling,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.;  Mary  J.  Howard,  Berlin,  Sangamon  Co.,  111.; 
Elliot  Whipple,  Westfield,  Clark  Co.,  Ill;  R.  H.  Beggs,  Wilmington,  Will 
Co.,  111.;  Joshua  Thorp,  Beardstown,  Cass  Co.,  111.;  Mary  A.  West,  Gales- 
burg,  Knox  Co.,  111.;  Mary  Hartman,  Galesburg,  Knox  Co.,  111.;  Libbie 
E.  Kennedy,  Sandwich,  DeKalb  Co.,  111.;  Henry  C.  Cox,  Farmington,  Fulton 
Co.,  111.;  Albert  E.  Chase,  Hartford,  Wis.;  Flora  Farnsworth,  Dundee,  Kane 
Co.,  111.;  Emma  R.  Pierson,  Marengo,  McHenry  Co.,  111.;  J.  Lawson 
Wright,  Adeline,  Ogle  Co.,  Ill ;  Shadrack  C.  Bond,  Chester,  Randolph  Co., 
111.;  Henry  T.  Wright,  Cobden,  Union  Co.,  111.;  Edwin  Auerswald,  Mas- 
coutah,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111.;  Justin  E.  Dow,  Peoria,  Peoria  Co.,  111. 

Certificates  were  issued  to  the  following  five  persons  on  the  examination 
held  at  Lincoln,  March  23, 1876: 

Benjamin  S.  Hedges,  Mt.  Morris,  Ogle  Co.,  Hi.;  Benjamin  F.  Stocks, 
Bethalto,  Madison  Co.,  111.;  Joseph  Harker,  De  Soto,  Jackson  Co.,  111.; 
John  L.  Shearer,  Rockport,  Jackson  Co.,  111.;  J.  C.  ScuUen,  Elkhart, 
Logan  Co.,  111. 

Four  certificates  have  been  granted  since  September  16,  1876,  on  a  re- 
examination of  the  papers,  to  the  following  persons : 

Hosea  B.  Lathe,  Lyndon,  Whiteside  Co.,  111.:  Emma  C.  Pierson,  Jack- 
sonville, Morgan  Co.,  Ill ;  Edwin  A.  Doolittle,  Carroll  ton.  Green  Co.;  111.; 
George  W.  Dinsmore,  Time,  Pike  Co.,  111.     Respectfully, 

S.  M.  Etter,  Supt.  Pub.  In. 
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The  Pcnnsjlvania  Journal  has  the  following  to  say  about  onr  exhibit 
at  Philadelphia: 

Of  manascript  work  494  volumeB  are  presented  for  inspection,  the  largest  number  fonnd  in 
any  one  exhibit.  Nine  connties  present  volumes  from  ungraded  schools.  The  graded  schools, 
including  the  high  schools,  of  many  cities  and  towns,  are  well  represented.  The  private  semi- 
naries of  Illinois  are  more  fully  shown  than  those  of  anv  other  state.  The  two  Normal  Univer- 
sities, two  countv  Normal  Schools,  those  of  Cook  ana  Peoria  counties,  and  one  city  Training 
School,  present  the  results  of  their  instruction.  Five  Colleges  and  the  Industrial  University 
are  represented,  the  latter,  as  we  have  before  said,  more  fully  and  adequately  than  any  other 
college  or  university.  The  Illinois  exhibit  alone  comprehends  a  complete  school  system,  pre- 
senting, indeed,  some  features,  as  county  normal  schools,  not  found  In  any  other  state.  The 
character  of  the  school  products  shown  lustifies  the  interests  represented.  The  country  school 
work,  althoneh  small  in  amount,  was  fair,  Ogle  county,  perhaps,  ranking  first  We  were  very 
much  pleased  with  a  volume  from  Peoria  county,  showing  the  teachers'  work  in  the  county  In- 
stitute. 

The  city  of  Chicago  alone  presents  88  volumes  of  scholars'  work  from  its  graded  schools. 
Besides  the  volumes  showing  the  usual  branches  of  study  pursued  in  all  the  schools,  from 
primary  to  high,  here  are  fonnd  a  "  History  of  Chicago  from  1768  to  1876,''  a  volume  of  special 
work  in  German,  a  volume  of  special  work  m  composition,  and  a  volume  of  work  by  dexf  mutes. 
Bntlre  grade  work,  entire  class  work,  and  selected  work  are  shown.  The  exhibit  is  complete, 
and  in  every  way  credluble  to  the  management.  Composition  and  mathematics  seemed  to  us 
the  excellent  features  peculiar  to  the  Chicago  exhibit.  T^e  execution  and  modes  of  presenting 
the  work  of  pupils  were  somewhat  disappointing.  The  drawings,  including  mechanical  draw- 
ings, from  the  Evening  High  School,  were  comparatively  good. 

Aurora  came  next  to  Chicago  In  the  amount  of  material  presented,  perhaps  not  next  in  the 
instructive  features  of  its  work.  The  portion  of  the  Aurora  schools  under  the  care  of  Prof.  W. 
B.  Powell,  t^uperintendent,  are  deservedly  famous  throughout  the  Northwest  at  least,  for 
their  excellence.  The  scholars'  work  on  exhibition  bears  out  the  reputation  of  the  schools. 
Perhaps,  at  first  sight  the  observer  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  appearance  of  manuscripts— 
and  the  penmanship  is  not  equal  to  that  of  man  v  other  schools,  nor  as  good  as  it  should  nave 
been- but  here,  .IS  in  Cleveland  and  Indianapolis,  we  find  the  tokens  of  independent  profes- 
sional thought  and  teaching.  And  we  must  frankly  say  that  the  student  of  education,  with  a 
vast  field  before  him  and  but  little  time  at  his  command,  will  profit  most  by  a  close  study  of 
these  representative  exhibits.  One  peculiarity  of  the  instruction  in  the  Anrora  schools  is  its 
independence  of  text-books,  none  but  readers  and  geographies  being  used  below  the  high- 
school  grades.  Each  subject  is  shown  throughout  irom  the  second  grade,  to  the  lowest,  In  a 
separate  volume  or  portion  of  a  volume.  And  ft  is  almost  wholly,  evidently,  the  daily  work  of 
pupils  transferred  to  bound  volumes.  The  method  pursued  In  each  branch  from  year  to  year  is 
clearly  indicated,  and  the  progress  of  pupils  In  accordance  therewith  made  obvious.  And  there 
is  a  method  with  consecutive  steps  for  every  branch.  The  teachers  had  given  to  the  results 
reached  by  the  pupils  in  their  statements  and  answers  specific  values.  Composition  is 
thoroughly  and  systematically  taught.  The  impromptu  essays  presented  were  satisfactory 
evidences  of  the  fact.  In  spelling,  all  words  liable  to  be  used  by  the  pnplU  were  taught.  In 
arithmetic,  the  fundamental  operations  were  taught  from  the  first.  Aurora  has  Its  own  training 
school  In  which  teachers  are  fitted  for  the  schools. 

Peoria  was  well  represented,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  We  examined  the  work  of 
one  school,  the  Second  District,  and  found  in  the  manuscripts  what  we  expected  to  find  from 

Srevlous  knowledge,  ^ood  work  shown  in  most  of  the  branches.    We  found  ourselves  regretting 
lat  the  reading  could  not  be  in  some  way  exhibited,  as  we  remembered    that  the  Leigh  system 
is  very  thoroughly  and  successfully  taught  in  these  schools. 

The  Peoria  County  Normal  School  presented  results  of  examinations,  and  essays  on  general 
subjects  from  the  pupil  teachers.  It  is  evident  that  this  school  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located.    Its  influence  is  not  by  any  means  limited  to  county  boundaries. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editor. 


The  October  meeting  of  the  Principals*  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Board  of  Education  on  Saturday  morning,  Oct.  7th.  Mr.  Pickard,  who  is 
Centennializing,  etc.,  on  leave  of  absence,  was  away,  leaving  Mr.  Howland,  the 
Vice  President,  to  preside. 

Several  matters  of  minor  importance  connected  with  the  intercourse  and  re- 
ports of  teachers  and  the  Superintendent's  office  were  referred  to  by  Acting  Super- 
intendent DoTT,  and  such  details  given  as  were  calculated  to  facilitate  the  transac- 
tion of  that  class  of  business. 
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In  the  line  of  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  Mr.  Doty  suggested  the  wisdom 
of  impressing  upon  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  vear,  and  especially  new 
teachers*  the  propriety  of  care  and  refi^ara  for  tne  just  rignts  and  feelings  of  pupils, 
and  of  uniform  courtesy  in  dealing  with  their  parents.  Mr.  Doty  further  sug^ted 
that  it  might  be  well  to  caution  nupils  against  gazing  at  yisitors,  with  a  view  to 
preserving  the  reputation  which  tne  pupils  of  the  schools  of  Chicago  have  hereto- 
fore maintained  and  deserved  in  that  respect.  Finally,  Mr.  Doty  recommended 
that,  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  some  of  the  larger  pupils  be  detailed  to 
look  after  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  younger  ones  on  their  way  to  school. 

After  some  difficulty  in  getting  started,  a  discussion  was  had  on  the  topic  of 
**  Memorizing "  in  pnmary  grades.  The  speakers  were  Mrs.  Young  and 
Messrs.  Doty,  Slocum,  Merriman,  6.  D.  Broomell,  and  Loomis.  The  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  speakers  was  in  favor  of  a  considerable  amount  of  memorizing  in 
those  grades. 

A  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  geographical  work,  outside  of  text-books,  in 
which  the  participants  were  Messrs.  Bright,  Stowell,  Baker  and  Mahony,  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Associa- 
tion such  wort  should  be  discontinued.  The  subject  for  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting  is  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Some  uncalled  for.  unkind,  and  uncharitable  innuendoes  and  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  work  and  usefulness  of  certain  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who 
were  unexpectedly  re-elected  by  the  new  Board,  lead  us  to  suggest  that  mere  par- 
tisanship and  pajrtisan  feeling  are  about  as  objectionable  on  one  side  as  on  the 

other.  

We  take  occasion  to  say  a  ^ood  word  for  *'  The  Catholic  World."  Its  re- 
ligious views  are  maintainea  with  great  consistency  and  firmness,  and  with  mode- 
ration and  temperance  as  well.  Its  (ustinguished  editor,  who  has,  we  believe,  traveled 
all  the  way  from  extreme  Calvinism  to  tne  Vatican,  via  Brooke  Farm,  has  seen  too 
much  of  the  world  and  is  familiar  with  too  many  phases  of  the  human  mind  and 
stotes  of  the  human  heart  to  ever  be  guilty  of  either  unchristian  expression  or  un- 
christian feeling.  The  magazine  indulges  in  frequent  metaphysi^,  theological, 
historical  and  biographical  discussions  and  essays  oi  various  kinds.  Its  mechanical 
appearance  and  make  up  are  faultless,  and  its  pages  are  always  characterized  by 
great  literary  and  philosophical  excellence. 

The  status  of  music  in  the  schools  of  this  city  is  shown  with  some  force  in 
the  following  heading  of  a  subscription  list  which  has  been  circulated: 

"  Music  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago  for  the  past  thirteen 
years  with  the  most  satisfectoi^  results.  From  reasons  of  economy,  the  Council 
made  no  appropiiation  to  continue  this  branch  of  study  this  year;  however,  the 
Board  of  Eaucation  consents  to  reinstate  Mr.  Black  man,  the  well-known  teacher 
of  music,  in  the  schools,  if  the  money  to  pay  him  does  not  come  from  tiie  city  treasury. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  will  secure  the  best  of  music  teaching  to  40,000  children  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  our  private  citizens  w3l  at  once  make  up  this 
amount.  Mr.  Frederic  W.  Root,  No.  156  State  street,  has  been  appointed  agent 
to  collect  subscriptions,  and  hand  the  money  to  Mr.  L.  J.  Gage,  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank,  who  wiU  act  as  trustee.  A  full  record  of  the  transaction  will  be  made 
out  and  left  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Curtiss,  manager  of  the  Root  &  Sons  Music  Company, 
where  it  may  be  seen  by  any  who  cadi  for  it.  Toward  tie  above  object  we  agree  to 
contribute  as  follows,  etc.,  etc." 

It  is  understood  that  the  musical  societies  of  the  city  have  subscribed  liberally 
for  this  object.  This  liberality  of  theirs  is  very  suggestive.  It  speaks  of  their  love 
of  music  and  their  faith  in  its  humanizing  and  dazing  power;  and  it  speaks  their 
testimony— the  testimony  of  compjetent  judges — of  the  efficiency  and  success  of  our 
previous  musical  work.  This  testimony  is  no  less  true  than  deserved,  and  from  one 
point  of  view  is  a  sufficient  compensation  to  Mr.  Blackman  for  the  very  objection- 
able discrimination  that  has  been  made  against  music  and  him. 
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The  election  of  Mrs.  Young  to  the  principaJship  of  the  Scammon  School, 
and  her  consequent  admission  to  the  Principals  Association,  promises  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  historv  of  that  body.  Mrs.  Young  will  talk,  ana,  unlike  many  talk- 
ers, when  she  talks  sne  has  something  to  say.  During  the  seven  or  eight  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  Principals'  Association  the  lady  members,  aside  from  occa- 
sional work  on  committees,  have  been  interested,  uniform  and  punctual,  but  very 
silent  members.  When  the  Association  was  organized  there  were  only  a  few  lady 
members,  the  principals  of  the  *'  independent  primaries,"  Now  they  have  grown 
to  be  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number.  And  now,  behold,  their  voice  shall 
be  heard !  Let  '*  J.  M.,"  who  used  to  trail  his  coat  in  search  of  other  worlds  to  con- 
quer, and  '*  Bluebeard/'  with  \i\% penchant  for  vile  statistics,  beware! 

Rev.  W.  Patton,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  preached  a  very  remarkable 
sermon  in  Farwell  Hall,  during  the  latter  part  or  September.  His  subject  was  ^'The 
Bible  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and  his  object  seemed  to  be  not  only  to  urge  his  own 
views  on  the  subject  considered,  but  to  make  a  record  and  urge  others  to  make  a 
record  on  that  subject  for  the  churches  called  evangelical,  different  from  the  com- 
monly received  position  of  those  churches  on  the  question.  Mr.  Patton  held  that, 
in  a  nation  composed  of  a  variety  of  religious  denominations,  and  in  which  there 
was  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  so-called 
devotional  exercises  of  the  public  schools  was  contrary  to  justice  and  sound  policy, 
and  would  ultimately  be  found  contrary  to  law.  The  sermon  was  remarkable  not 
onlv  in  itself  but  in  the  accompan^g  circumstances.  It  was  delivered  in  a  public 
hall,  in  response  to  an  invitation  signed  by  many  of  the  leading  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  city.  They  were  nearly  or  quite  all  members  of  evangeucal 
churches,  and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the  signers  of  the  invitation  indorse 
the  sentiments  of  the  preacher. 

The  new  time  table  for  the  payment  of  teachers  is  published.  It  shows  a  total 
of  fifty-nine  schools  of  all  grades.  The  regular  days  for  payment  during  the  pre- 
sent school  year  are,  theoretically,  October  7th,  1876;  November  4th,  187o;  Decem- 
ber 2d,  1876;  December  23d,  1876;  February  10th,  1877;  March  lOth,  1877;  April 
7th,  1877;  April  28th,  1877;  June  9th,  1877,  and  June  30th,  1877.  Payment  is  com- 
menced at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  the  last  school  is  paid  at  3:50  P.  M.,  thus  allowing 
an  average  of  a  little  less  than  five  minutes  to  a  scnool.  The  payment  takes  place  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  monthly  pay-roll  amounts  to  about 
$45,000.  At  the  present  writing  the  September  salaries  are  not  paid,  and  their  time 
of  payment  is  generally  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  unknowaole. 

The  editor  of  this  department  has  received  several  rather  mild  compliments  for 
various  things  that  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  it.  For  all  favors  of  this 
kind  he  feels  and  acknowledges  sincere  and  abundant  gratitude.  However  odd  it 
mav  be  thought,  the  editor  desires  to  suggest  a  way  in  which  those  who  think  Irindly 
of  nis  work  may  manifest  that  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  repay  the  proprietors 
of  the  Schoolmaster  for  their  care,  trouble  and  expense  in  establishing  and  con- 
tinuing this  department.  The  way  that  occurs  to  him  in  which  this  may  be  done  is 
to  send  in  many  subscriptions.  Urge  your  friends  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
Schoolmaster  when  canvassing  possibilities  in  the  way  of  professional  reading. 
He  asks  no  one  to  subscribe  who  is  not  satisfied  that  he  gets  the  worth  of  his  money; 
but  he  thinks  that  all  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster  should  be  subscribers,  and 
that  it  should  not  suffer  because  it  is  not  obtrusively  pushed.  All  orders  addressed 
Illinois  Schoolmaster,  63  Washington  street,  Chicago,  will  be  promptiy  filled. 


Alfred  Kirk,  principal  of  the  Jones  School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Missouri  Normal  School  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and  assumed  charge  of  that  institution 
November  first.  Mr.  Kirk  had,  we  believe,  commenced  his  tenth  year  of  service  in 
the  schools  of  Chicago.    He  came  to  the  city  from  Ohio  in  1867  to  organize  the  Car- 
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penter  School,  where  he  worked  for  many  years.  When  the  Jones  School  was  re- 
Duilt,  afler  the  great  fire,  he  was  transferrea  to  that  field,  where  he  has  since  labored. 

Mr.  Kirk  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  Chicafipo  principals.  £Qs  work  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  was  carefiil,  intelligent  and  effective.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
observer,  a  philosophical  experimenter,  and  his  theories  were  judiciously  based  and 
wisely  tested .  He  was  not  without  ambition,  yet  all  his  ambition  lay  in  the  line  of 
his  work  and  served  to  make  it  conspicuously  excellent. 

To  his  new  field  of  labor  Mr.  Kirk  will  take  a  magnificent  presence  and  physioue, 
long  years  of  experience  in  teaching  and  sui>ervision,  a  definite  and  correct  ideal  of 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  a  just  conception  of  the  means  necessary  to  accom- 

Slish  it,  and  a  reliable  and  ripened  judgment  as  to  what  is  right  and  what  is  expe- 
ient.    Chicago  can  ill  affbrd  to  spare  such  men   as  Alfred  Kirk,  and  Missouri 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  securing  him. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Graves,  head  assistant  of  the  Ogden  School,  has  resigned  and 
betaken  herself  to  her  New  Hampshire  home.  There  is  no  reason  to  supi>ose  that 
Miss  Graves  meditates  any  immediate  **  change  of  state,''  and  her  resignation 
may  be  charged  to  the  want  of  appreciation  shown  by  the  "powers  that  be  "  and 
manifested  by  the  oft-revised  salary  list  lately  adopted..  Miss  Graves  was  a  teacher 
of  several  years'  experience,  and  of  exceptional  ability.  Her  success  was  marked 
and  uniform,  and  her  resignation  a  great  loss  to  the  schools  of  this  city. 

We  learn  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Assistant  Superin 
tendent  Doty  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the  Board  the  necessity  of  building  more 
school  houses.  This,  though  not  a  new  topic,  is  a  very  timely  one.  For  about  a 
year  past  the  Board  has  pursued  the  policy  of  renting  buildings  constructed  for  other 
uses,  for  school  purposes.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass  that  one-third  of  the  num- 
ber of  schools  hold  their  daily  sessions  in  tJiose  unsuitable  buildings,  and  instead  of 
a  few  schools  of  standard  size  and  appropriate  accommodations,  tiiere  is  a  multitude 
of  small  schools,  lacking  all  necessary  accommodations,  except,  perhaps,  the  requi- 
site number  of  children  to  each  teacher. 

It  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  evil  effect  of  this  state  of  things.  Its  constant 
tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  imperfect  supervision,  the  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment of  moral  delinquency  amon^  pupils,  and  of  bringing  the  public  schools  and 
the  public  school  sjrstem  of  the  city  into  rapid,  and  what  is  worse,  deserved  disre- 
pute in  the  estimation  of  their  patrons.  Chicago  ought  not  to  fall  any  further  from 
its  proud  record  and  pre-eminence  in  this  matter.  Its  public  men,  and  especially 
those  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  sacred  interests  of  education,  must  not  be  blind 
to  their  duty.  Hence  Mr.  Doty's  reiteration  of  the  plea  in  favor  of  school  houses  is 
timely,  and  neither  the  Board  of  Education  nor  tne  City  Council  can  afford  to 
ignore  it. 

A  weU -earned  respite  from  his  work  has  been  granted  Superintendent  Pickard 
in  the  shape  of  a  two  months  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Not 
the  leajBt  agreeable  feature  of  the  occasion  is  the  tender  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
full  pay  during  the  absence.    Mr.  Pickard  is  spending  his  vacation  in  the  East. 


An  attempt  was  made  last  year  among  the  principals,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Superintendent,  to  discourage  the  practice  of  keeping  or  detaining  children  after 
school  hours,  as  a  mode  of  punishment.  The  usage  is  not  entirely  uniform.  It  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  one  of  the  principals,  who  had  prohibited  the  practice 
in  his  school,  that  some  of  his  teachers  wished  a  change  of  p<mcy  in  the  matter.  The 
principal,  in  consequence,  opened  a  correspondence  with  several  other  principals  on 
the  suDJect.  By  his  kindness  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the  School- 
master that  correspondence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  correspondence  was 
not  intended  for  publication,  but  it  is  not  less  valuable  on  that  account. 
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The  circular  letter  sent  by  the  principal  in  question  read  as  follows : 
Dear  Sir:    It  is  stated  by  some  that  "many  of  our  best  schools  kept  pupils 
last  year  after  sessions."    If  you  will  please  favor  me  with  early  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  you  will  greatly  oblige  one  who  is  very  anxious  to  get  reliable  in- 
formation and  to  mid  the  l^st  way: 

1.  What  was  your  experience  or  observation  last  year  concerning  the  deten- 
tion of  pupils  after  sessions? 

2.  Were  pupils  detained  by  your  best  teachers? 

3.  Were  those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  more  successful  than  those  who 
did  not? 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice?  A.  B. 

FIRST  REPLY. 

1.    Pupils  not  detained  with  approval  of  principal. 
4.    Practice  very  pernicious. 

SBCOKD  REPLY. 

1.    Pupils  not  detained.    Responsibility  thrown  on  pupib  and  their  parents. 

THIRD    REPLY. 

1.    Detention  not  allowed, 
4.     Pernicious. 

FOURTH  REPLY. 

1.  Had  no  experience  and  made  no  observation  concerning  detention  of  pupils 
after  school  last  year. 

2.  Have  no  knowledg^e  of  teachers  habitually  detaining  pupils  after  school. 
4.    I  believe  the  practice  to  be  pernicious. 

FIFTH  REPLY. 

1.  Detention  alter  school  wba  positively  prohibited.  No  teachers  asked  for  the 
privilege  or  took  it  without  asking,  except  a  few  new  comers,  who  were  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  a  better  plan. 

4.    Strong  teachers  do  not  need  it.    It  is  a  bad  habit. 

SIXTH  REPLY. 

1.  We  had  very  few  pupils  detained  last  year. 

2.  Pupils  were  not  detamed  by  our  best  teachers. 

3.  Those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  the  most  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
promoting  scholars;  pupils  were  not  well  prepared;  high  in  some  studies,  low  in 
others. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  bad  practice,  one  that  **  does  n't  pay.'* 

SEVENTH    REPLY. 

1.  Very  few  pupils  were  deteined  last  year;  none  as  a  rule,  and  my  experience 
is  consequently  very  limited. 

3.  Noj  they  were  generally  less  successful. 

4.  I  discourage  the  practice,  and  all  but  forbid  it. 

EIGHTH   REPLY. 

1.  Pupils  are  rarely  detained  after  school. 

2.  By  the  best  teachers  never. 

3.  Those  who  detain  pupils  most  are  least  successful. 

4.  [My  opinion  of  the  practice  is  that  it  is  pernicious,  not  only  to  the  scholar, 
but  to  the  teacher.  All  my  best  teachers  leave  the  building  immediately  after 
school. 

NINTH  REPLY. 

1.  I  never  detain  pupils  except  to  complete  a  written  exercise.  Some  very 
good  teachers  do  it  more  or  less. 
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2.  My  best  teachers  rarely,  if  ever,  detain  pupils. 

3.  As  a  rule,  those  who  practice  it  to  tne  gpreatest  extent  are  my  weakest 
teachers. 

4.  My  mind  is  fiilly  made  up  in  relation  to  this  whole  matter  of  the  detention 
of  i)upils.  It  is  9b£reat  evil,  and  Isometimes  feel  like  issuing  an  order  forbidding  it 
entirely.  This  I  dislike  to  do,  and  have  thought  of  requiring  teachers  to  report  at 
the  expiration  of  each  week  or  month  the  number  of  detentions,  together  with  the 
cause  and  length  of  time  of  each.  My  teachers  understand  very  well  that  the  prac- 
tice does  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Board  of  Education, 
or  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  yet.  they  continue  to  practice  it !  These  deten- 
tions probably  average  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes— not  long  enousfh  to  accomplish 
anjrthmg  in  the  way  of  scholarship — ^but  are  the  source  of  much  demoralization  in 
the  school.  A  boy  who  has  been  kept  after  school  rarely  passes  out  of  the  building 
in  an  orderly  manner,  unless  accompanied  by  his  teacher. 

TENTH    REPLY. 

1.  I  had  but  one  teacher  who  did  not  detain  pupils.  Ten  out  of  sixteen  who 
had  charge  of  rooms  did  not  make  a  practice  of  it.  Six  did  it  so  frequently  that  it 
became  a  custom  with  them. 

2.  Pupils  were  detained  by  my  best  teachers. 

3.  Those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  were  more  successful  in  discipline  than 
those  who  did  not,  but  I  don't  know  tnat  their  pupils  passed  any  more  satisfactory 
examinations.  Mv  observation  on  this  matter  does  not  lead  me  to  any  conclusions 
in  matters  of  scholarship. 

4.  My  opinion  of  the  practice  is  that  it  could  better  be  dispensed  with  :  that 
in  detaining  pupils  after  school  the  teacher  does  herself  wrong,  tne  children  narm, 
and  inflicts  an  inconvenience  upon  the  parents. 

With  regard  to  some  of  my  answers,  1  ought  to  comment  that  different  teach- 
ers detain  pupils  from  diverse  notions, — my  best  teachers  from  an  excessive  sense 
of  duty,  and  a  religious  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  child; 
my  poorer  teachers,  from  a  declared  determination  not  to  assume  any  obligations 
that  would  call  for  effort  beyond  school  hours.  It  has  been  in  consideration  of  the 
better  motive,  that  I  have  not  prohibited  it  by  expHdt  order.  I  have  only  discouraged 
it,  or  tried  to  dissuade.  And  yet  this  is  not  always  the  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
medium  teacher  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  an  inability  to  discriminate  between  the 
act  and  the  motive  on  the  i>art  of  the  child,  and  a  failure  to  perceive  whether  the 
offence  arose  from  vicious  ^nlfulness,  or  from  inattention  and  thoughtlessness.  In 
the  one  case  the  punishment  was  too  light,  in  the  other  too  heavy  ;  but  as  being 
the  easiest  way  of  disposing  of  the  case,  was  resorted  to  indiscriminately. 

I  am  glad  you  have  raised  these  inquiries,  and  I  trust  you  will  obtam  the  views 
of  abler  and  more  experienced  teachers,  and  let  me  also  know  **  the  best  way. "' 

ELEVENTH  REPLY. 

4.  I  .regard  it  as  absolutely  essential  that  the  work  laid  out  for  pupils  each 
day  should  be  accomplished  by  them  sometime  during  the  day  for  which  it  is  as- 
signed. So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  think  those  teachers  succeed  best  in  bring- 
ing about  this  result  who  be^n  by  seeing  that  it  is  done  when  they  first  take  charge 
of  a  division,  and  their  pupils  leajn  ai^rs/  that  what  is  not  done  during  school 
hours  must  be  done  during  the  hours  of  play.  Generally  when  this  is  a  seUled  fact 
with  pupils  the  teacher  has  but  little  of  the  after-school  work  to  do.  I  do  not  think 
the  very  best  teachers  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  keeping  scholars  after  sessions 
when  they  and  their  divisions  have  become  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  but 
while  thev  are  making  the  acquaintance,  I  do  think  more  of  it  is  done  by  eood  teach- 
ers than  by  others.  I  do  not  regard  her  as  a  veiy  successful  teacher  whose  pupils 
never  find  out  just  what  is  expected  of  them,  or,  if  they  do  find  it,  think  they  can 
get  along  just  as  well  by  not  doing  it,  or  feel  that  they  will  keep  trying  so  to  do,  and, 
perhaps,  succeed  a  paJrt  of  the  time,  and  a  part  of  the  time  are  required  to  do 
after  sessions  what  they  have  been  let  off  from  doing  at  other  times.  Such  teachers 
never  bring  a  room  to  a  good  working  condition,  and  are  always  detaining  pupils 
for  work  after  sessions. 
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TWELFTH    REPLY. 

1.  Durinfir  last  year  moet  of  oar  teachers  kept  pupils  occasionally,  some 
oftener.    The  Keeping  was  mostly  for  discipline. 

2.  Some  detention  was  maoe  by  oar  best  teachers,  though,  as  a  rule,  they  did 
the  least  of  it. 

3.  I  do  not  know  that  those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  were  more  success- 
fill  than  o^ers. 

4.  I  consider  the  practice  a  good  one  in  special  cases.  I  would  guard  it  to 
prevent  over-doing  it  on  the  part  of  some. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be  cautious  about  taking  away  from  teachers  an  aid 
to  discipline  and  good  lessons  which  has  proved  effective  in  times  past,  and  will,  I 
am  satisfied,  in  times  to  come. 

I  receive,  with  a  good  deal  of  caution,  some  of  the  modem  sentimental  notions 
of  school  management,  and  would  much  prefer  a  teacher  who  would  insist  upon 
£;ood  order  and  good  lessons,  even  if  to  secure  such  she  had  to  make  detentions 
after  school  hours.  I  am  aware  that  some  believe  the  keeping  of  pupils  is  an  evi- 
dence of  a  weak  teacher.  It  ma^  be  so.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  that  land 
always  amongst  us,  and  most  likely  will  continue  to  have  them.  But  it  seems  to 
me  the  making  of  an  unyielding  rule  of  no  detention  out  of  school  hours  will  rather 
make  such  teachers  weaker  than  stronger. 

The  suggestion  made  some  years  ago  to  require  pupils  to  come  to  school  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  to  make  up  lost  lessons  and  for  discipline  I  have  tried 
and  found  not  practical. 

THIRTEENTH  REPLY. 

1.  Three  of  my  very  best  teachers  do  not  detain  pupils  after  12  M.  or  4  P.  M. 
Of  five  who  do  some  are  good  teachers,  none  very  poor.  Three  teachers  who  dis- 
miss classes  at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  do  not  detain  after  12  or  4,  but  have  pupils 
lose  dismissal  for  misconduct  or  imperfect  lessons,  which  is  virtually  detaining  them 
after  sessions. 

4.  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  practiced  ;  have  asked  teachers  to  avoid  it  as  much 
as  possible,  but  will  not  forbid  them  the  privilege  of  doing  so  if  they  wish.  I  do 
not  think  any  benefit  is  derived  from  detaining  after  school  j  it  is  the  only  resort 
for  a  weak  teacher. 

FOURTEENTH   REPLY. 

In  reply  to  your  note,  I  would  say  in  answer  comraencinff  with  your  second 
question,  that  pupils  were  frequently  detained  by  the  best  teachers,  and,  I  believe, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Those  teachers  who  detained  pupils  were  more  successful  than  those  who  did 
not.  The  worst  failure  in  examinations  last  year  was  the  division  of  a  teacher  who 
always  found  she  could  leave  her  school  witmn  five  minutes  after  the  closing  hour 
of  the  sessions.  I  attribute  the  failure  of  her  classes  to  the  fact  that  pupils  learned  that 
it  made  no  difference  whether  a  lesson  was  learned  or  not.  Your  fii*st  question  will 
be  answered  in  my  answer  to  your  fourth,  because  my  opinion  is  based  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  observation  of  not  only  last  year  but  of  the  last  twenty  years  as 
teacher. 

My  teachers  have  always  exercised  the  liberty  of  retaining  pupils  for  purposes 
of  discipline,  making  up  lessons,  etc.  I  have  tola  them  if  a  teacher  found  it  neces- 
sary to  detain  a  whote  division  frequently,  or  certain  pupils  constantly,  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and  quite  as  likely  with  the  teacher  as  with  the  pupils. 

I  believe  that  after  school  is  the  only  proper  time  for  teachers  to  attend  to  any 
case  of  discipline  that  requires  time,  quiet,  cool  judgment,  or  tact  to  settle. 

I  believe  that  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  when  a 
reasonable  amount  of  work  is  assigned  tnem  to  do,  that  this  wotk  must  be  done, 
if  not  in  school  hours  then  after  school.  A  few  detentions  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
convince  them  when  would  be  the  better  time  to  do  their  tasks. 
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I  have  this  term  five  classes  avera^nflr  thirty  pupils  each  in  arithmetic,  and  my 
experience  with  two  of  these  classes  will  bear  me  out  in  my  last  statement- 

I  believe  those  teachers  who  wish  to  detain  pupils  are,  almost 'without  ex- 
ceptions, our  most  faithful  and  conscientious  ones,  and  in  this  desire  are  actuated 
by  the  best  of  motives,  the  more  prominent  being  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils. 
I  never  knew  a  lazy,  worthless  teacher  to  kee^  pupils  after  school.  If  there  are 
abuses  in  the  practice,  I  believe  their  correction  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  principal. 

I  believe  every  teacher  should  be  left  to  accomplish  tne  results  which  we  re- 
quire, in  such  manner  as  her  own  individuality  can  oest  secure  them,  keeping,  of 
course,  within  the  limits  of  good  common  sense  and  wise  discretion. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


AOAXS   COUNTY. 

S.  F.  Hall.  Camp  Poiut. 
O.  W.  Colgate,  Clayton, 
T.  N.  McCorkle,  Mendon. 
Mre.  A.  K.  Scott,  Payeon. 

BOONE    COUNTY. 

J.  W.  Gibson,  Bel vldere. 

H.  J.  Sherrlll,  North  Belvldere. 

H.  M.  Halleck,  Poplar  Grove. 

A.  B.  Manley.  Capron. 

H.  M.  Lewis,  Garden  Prairie. 

BX7BKAU    COUNTY. 

C.  p.  Snow,  Princeton. 
W.  P.  Dean,  Wyauet. 
J.  N.  Wilkinson,  Bada. 
J.  H.  Bates,  Neponset. 
W.  H.  Hill,  DePue. 
R.  B.  Cutler,  Tiskilwa. 
J.  A.  Mercer,  Sheffield. 
W.  H.  Robinson,  Arlington. 
S.  C.  Whipple,  La  Moille. 
Z.  S.  Hills,  Ohio. 
Q.  P.  Peddicord,  Walnut. 
L.  R.  Holroyd,  Mineral. 

CASS  COUNTY. 

J.  Thorpe,  Beardstown. 
J.  A.  Jonnson,  Virginia. 
A.  Pendleton,  Chaudlervillc. 
N.  Titus,  Ashland. 
J.  L.  Dyer,  Arcnzville. 

CBAXFAIGN  COUNTY. 

W.  H.  Laniiing,  West  Side,  Champaign. 
E  DcBurn,  Bast  Side,  Champaign. 
J.  W.  Hays,  Urbana. 

0.  C.  Palmer,  High  School,  Tolono. 
M.  E.  Moore,  Village  School,  Tolono. 

1.  N.  Wade,  Rantoul. 
A.  D.  Sizer,  Mahomet. 
J.  W.  Campbell,  Homer. 

G.  L.  Pigg,  High  School,  Sidney. 

J.  W.  Watson,  Phllo. 

J.  G.  Wright,  Sadorus. 

J.  S.  Rittenhouse,  St .  Joseph. 

Taylor  Clendennen,  Ogden. 

James  Graham,  Ivesdale. 

J.  C.  McCauley,  Ludlow. 

CHBISTIAN  COUNTY. 

S.  BriggB,  West  Side,  Taylorvillc. 
6-  A.  liooD,  East  Side,  TaylorrlUe. 


J.  V.  Pringle,  East  Side.  Pana. 
H.  E.  Andrews,  West  Side,  Pana. 
W.  S  Cnlp,  Morrisonvllle. 
I.  J.  Glass,  Palmer. 

D.  M.  Gibbs,  Rosemond. 

J.  R.  Edmonds,  Assumption. 
Joseph  Miller,  Bdinburg. 
C.  R.  Spore,  Blueville. 

CI*AY  COUNTY. 

W.  F.  Scott,  Xen'ia. 
Prof.  Connor,  Flora. 
T.  W.  Austin,  Clay  City. 
S.  Hastings.  In^ raham. 
T.  W.  Kepley.  Bible  Grove. 
Prof.  T.  B.  Crisp,  Louisville. 
W.  W.  Bowler,  SUnford. 

COLBS  COUNTY. 

Prof.  T.  J.  Lee,  Loxa. 
Prof.  M.  Moore,  Charleston. 
Prof.  Greenlaw,  Mattoon. 
Prof.  F.  Boyd,  Mattoon. 

CBAWrOBD  COUNTY. 

Prof.  Pitman,  Robinson. 
Prof.  Stewart,  Palestine. 
Prof.  Widner,  Huteonvllle. 

CUXBBRLAND    COUNTY. 

Mark  Sperry,  Greenup. 

W.  B.  Robe,  Neoga. 

J.  A.  Goodell,  Majority  Point. 

BBKALB  COUNTY. 

A.  B.  Bourne,  Sandwich. 
8.  H.  Town,  Somanauk. 
Chas.  Curtis,  Cortland. 
T.  S.  Dennison,  DeKalb. 
Samuel  Graham,  Malta. 
W.  Whiteside,  Sycamore. 

DBWITT    COUNTY. 

R.  E.  Morrow,  Clinton. 

J.  C.  Scnllen,  Farmer  City. 

DOUGLAS  COUNTY. 

E.  J.  Hoenshel,  Tuscola. 
L  P.  Brlgham,  Areola. 
W.  F.  Allred,  Camargo. 
Allen  Waters,  Newman. 
C.  F.  Lamb,  Bourbon. 
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Peoria, 

Belleville, 

•Rock  Island 

•DanyiUe, 

•Alton, 

Molinc 

•Morrifl 

XJrbana, 

•Amboy, , 

•Sandwich 

Polo, 

8terlinff,SdWard,. 

♦Wilmington, 

•Petersburg, 

GriggBviUe, 

•Porreston, 

•East  Champaign . . 

Oregon,  

Belvidere,  N.  Side, 
•Bl Paso,  E.  Side,.. 

•Casey, 

•Newman 

•Walnut, 

Huntley, 


1^ 


18 
16 
90 
SO 
90 
16 
19 
15 
99 
90 
19 
90 
90 
99 
19 
90 
15 
90 
90 
29 
99 
99 
90 
99 


1  770 
1  688 
1  988 
998 
888 
678 
tt88 
596 
498 
489 
487 
468 
389 
846 
989 
978 
978 
986 
917 
188 
181 
180 
198 


a  a 


is 


9884 
1  609 
1  898 
1  018 
799 
881 
649 
669 
517 
414 
441 
488 
895 
980 
808 
944 
988 
984 
918 
186 
151 
181 
109 
114 


"^1 


94 

91 

88 

79-8 

80 

99 

81 

94-5 

8ft-7 

87-8 

96-8 

96-7 

87 

88 

98 

86-6 

84 

91 

98 

86-7 

89 

79 

84 

98-4 


977 

177 

80 

847 

180 

88 

898 

976 

180 

68 

46 

69 

198 

86 
64 
96 
98 
14 
147 
187 
8 
8 
8 
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908  Henry  Raab. 
649  J.  F.  Evereti. 
884  C.  M.  Taylor. 
846  £.  A.  Halght. 
690  L.  Gregory. 
911  M.  Waters. 
915  J.  W.  Hays. 
187  L.  T.  Regan. 
176  A.  E.  Bourne. 
987' J.  H.  Freeman. 
966' Alfred  BaylUs. 
.iR.  H.  Beifge. 
..Ic.L.  Hatfield. 
176  R.  M.  Hitch. 
61  J.  Lawson  Wright. 
99  E.  DeBum. 
146S.  B.  Wadworth. 
119  H.  J.  SherriU. 
47|P.  M.  James. 
..  W.  H.  Brown. 
80  Allen  Waters. 
87  G.  P.  Peddicord. 
6l'N.  B.  Leach. 


|9*NOTICB.— These  reports  must  reach  us  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  insure  publication. 
♦New  Rules. 


THE   TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF   THE  ILLINOIS   STATE 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


AT  CHAMPAIGN,  DBC.  27,  28  AND  29,  1876,  IN   BARRETT  HALL. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  prepared  to  make  the  following  amiouncements, 
and  they  cordially  and  earnestly  invite  all  teachers  of  the  State,  in  all  grades  of 
schools  and  coUeges,  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  and  all 
lovers  of  knowledge,  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  to  participate  in  the  exercises.  The 
following  is  a  provisional  arrangement  of  the  programme,  and  the  i)ersons  an- 
nounced nave,  in  nearly  all  cases,  already  agreed  to  do  the  work  assigned. 

Wkdnbsdat,  Dbcexbsb  97th,  1876.  8  p.  m. 
Address  of  welcome,  J.  W.  Langley. 
Response,  by  the  president  of  the  association. 

Annual  address  of  the  president,  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  Illinois  Normal  University. 
Business  Meeiine. 
S  p.  X.— Barrett  Hall— Lecture,  David  Swing,  Chicago. 

THimsDAT,  Dbcbxbbb  9dth— 9  a.  m. 


College  and  high  school  section— Barrett  Hall. 
Report  of  committee  on  college  and  high-school  courses  of  study. 
Boltwood,  and  others. 


Hon.  8.  M.  Btier,  H.  L 
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QnmmKt  asd  lotermedtmte  icbool  •ertloa,  PresbjterUD  chnreh,  9  a.  m.— How  caa  motlc  be 
Uoght  in  Uieie  fehooltf  B.  A.  Haf«bt,  AlUm;  J.  H.  Brownlce,  tSoothern  Dlinoia  Nomal  Uni- 
▼criitj;  Alice  Coddlnctoo.  Cbampaisp. 

lOw- lodiutrial  Jrawinfr  in  pablicvclloola.  P,  Booa;  lO&iola  Ijidnatrlal  UniTenitj;  J. 
Eenia,  Illinois  Indattrial  UDiTeraltr. 

Primary  and  Kindergarten  section,  Congregatlona]  cborch.  9  a.  m.— Order  and  metboda  in 

Clmary  numbers.    Alfred  Kirk,  Cblcago;  Carrie  S.  Campbell,  Mattoon;  If.  L.  Seymour,  Bine 
land. 

Diacnsslon  by  members. 

9  p.  m  ,  Oeneral  Association,  Barrett  Hall.^lfetbods  of  stndy  and  instmetion  in  natural 
science.  W.  B.  Powell.  Aurora;  8.  A.  Forbes,  Normal  UniTerslty;  C.  lliomas,  Sontbem  Nor- 
mal University. 

Discussion  bY  members  of  tbe  association. 

8:80  p.  m.  -  Discussion:  Wbat  changes  are  required  In  the  school  law?  8.  M.  Btter,  Spring- 
field;   B.  F.  Barire,  Ot^neseo:  Charles  ft.  Mann,  St.  Charles. 

,8:00  p.  m.— Discussion :  The  duty  of  the  public  school  In  respect  to  moral  education,  by  J. 
"L.  Plcltard,  Chlcajfo ;  Newton  Bateman,  Knox  College ;  Richard  Sidwarda,  Princeton ;  and  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

raiDAT,  DBcniBaB  90th. 

9:00  a.  m.— College  and  high-scboAl  section— Barrett  Hall. 

Classiflcistions  of  science  and  order  In  which  branches  should  be  taught.  R.  Allyn,  South- 
em  Illinois  Normal  University;  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  Lombard  University;  Principal  Block, 
Jacksonville. 

Grammar  and  Intermediate  section.  Congregational  church  - 

What  chanj^es  are  desirable  in  intermediate  instruction.  Alfred  Harvey,  Paris ;  O.  G.  Al- 
vord,  (*airo;  J.  F  Everett,  Rock  Island;  and  R.  WilliamB,  Farm  Ridge. 

9:00    Primary  and  Kinderirarten  section,  Congreg  tional  ch"rch— 

What  amnsements  and  instructions  are  best  to  secure  eood  habits?    H.  Raab,  Bellvllle. 

11 :00-How  to  make  little  children  truthful.  Sue  M.  D.  Fry,  Wesleyan  University;  If  ary 
A.  West,  Galesbnrg. 

ArrBimooM.  9:00  General  association,  in  the  hall  of  the  niinois  Industrial  University. 
Centennial  lessons,  and  report  of  centennial  committee.  William  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
J.  M.  Gregory,  Illinois  Industrial  University;  8.  H.  White,  Peoria. 

Business. 

8:iK)  p.  m.- Reunion  and  addresses. 

The  Bzecutlve  Committee  have  asked  the  State  Centennial  Committee  to  keep  at  Cham- 
paign tb<'  matter  of  th«  Centennial  school  exhibit,  and  have  it  on  exhibition  in  the  University, 
and  we  understand  that  the  committee  consents  to  do  it. 

HOTEL  AND  BAILBOAD  ACCOHHODATION8. 

The  Doane  House  $9.00  per  day.  The  Gfobe  House  $1.75.  Headquarters  of  the  Executive 
committee  at  the  Doane  House. 

Thr  following  railroads  will  return  for  one-fifth  fare  all  members  who  pay  full  fare  in 
comini;,  viz: 

Illinois  Central,  St.  Louis  and  Southeastern.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  the  Springfield 
and  Southeastern,  will  sell  tickets  to  members  for  99£  ccnu  p«-r  mile  traveled.  The  Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington  and  Western  will  et'll  t  ckets  on  memberstiip  ci  rtificates  at  4  cents  per 
mile  counting  one  way.  The  Toledo,  Peoria,  and  Waniaw  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Gilman 
and  El  Paso.  Other  railroads  will  graut  favors,  and  announcements  will  be  made  hereafter. 
Membership  tlcketj)  on  which  reduced  rates  will  be  given  can  be  had  on  application  to 
W*  H.  Lanning,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

ROBBRT  Alltn,         ) 

CuAs.  I.  Parkbb,     >Bxecut^€  Com. 

W.  H.  Lannimq.        j 


ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  work  of  the  school  in  all  its  department  is  moving:  on  harmoniously, 
earnestly,  and  efficiently.  All.  with  very  tew  exceptions,  seem  to  be  happy  at  their 
work,  and  are  accomplishing  results  quite  as  firood  as  the  avern^e  in  terms  past.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  some  errors  in  spelling  yet,  and  some  are  in  tribulation  in  con- 
sequpnoe;  but  the  managers  of  Normal  are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  state  of  things.  The  Grammar  Department,  under  the  man- 
acrement  of  Mr.  DeGaumo.  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  Mr.  BaRRiNGTON,  in  the 
High  School,  is  working  up  his  idial.  namely,  to  make  the  High  School  of  the  Nor- 
mal the  best  place  in  the  state  for  a  prpparation  for  college,  or  for  business.  Prof. 
Forbes  is  spending  all  his  time  in  the  Museum. — he  hears  no  classes  this  term. 
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Oor  Board  of  Education.'  at  the  July  Meeting,  passed  a  resolution  opening  the 
Normal  to  such  as  might  desire  a  strictly  professional  course,  if  they  were  found  fit 
for  it.  Notice  of  this  action  was  extensively  ^ven  in  the  Catalogue  and  by  circu- 
lars; but  thus  far  not  a  single  applicant  for  this  special  work  has  appeared.  The 
Training  work,  however,  is  going  on  with  much  efficiency. 

On  Friday  Evening,  Oct.  18th,  Mr.  A.  P.  Burbank  gave  a  reading  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Societies.  The  night  was  stormy,  but  the  reader  was  greeted  by  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience.  We  think  Mr.  B.,  on  this  occasion,  excelled  all 
his  former  enorts  here.  His  growing  power  is  due  to  his  earnest  and  conscientious 
study. 

Mr.  Gray  has  succeeded  Mr.  Palmer  as  Pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  been  appointed  Presiding  Elder,  and  will  reside  in  Normal.  Prof.  H. 
W.  Everest,  formerly  President  of  Eureka  College,  succeeds  Mr.  Conner  as  Pastor 
of  the  Christian  Church.  Mr.  Bevan  remains  with  the  Baptist  Church.  The  Con- 
mgationalists  will  worship  with  the  Presbyterians,  havmg  Mr.  McLean  for  a 
Pastor. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Church  announce  a  series  of  Entertainments  for 
the  winter,  similar  to  those  ^ven  two  years  agfo  with  so  much  success.  A.  H.  Bur- 
LiNOHAM,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Dr.  Allyn,  of  the  Southern  Normal,  Dr.  Edwards 
and  Dr.  Sew  all  will  lecture;  Mr.  Burbank  will  read;  and  a  Musical  Concert  will 
fill  up  the  Sixth  Evening. 

Prof.  McCoRMicK  has  recovered  from  his  sickness;  he  was  out  of  School  five 
weeks. 

Miss  Allie  Ford  was  married  to  Rev.  Samuel  Van  Pelt  on  the  17th  of 
October. 

W.  S.  Mills  is  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Joliet,  on  the  West  side  of  the 
river;  salary,  $1000.       , 
-    Stephen  S.  Spear  is  Principal  of  Schools  at  Golconda,  Pope  counW. 

Miss  Martha  Foster,  a  Normal  graduate,  is  Principal  of  the  Graded  School 
in  Dexter,  Iowa, — salary,  |660  for  nine  months.  She  has  done  considerable  work 
in  the  Institutes  of  Iowa. 

Miss  M.  L.  Sykes,  another  graduate,  is  Principal  of  the  Graded  School  in  Wy- 
oming, Iowa,— salary,  $750  for  nine  months. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Hedges,  of  the  last  class,  died  at  his  home  in  Ogle  County,  on  the 
1st  of  October.  His  disease  was  typhoid  fever,  with  which  he  had  been  sick  ever 
since  his  return  from  the  Centennial,  some  two  months  ago. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Wrightonian  Society: 

NoBXAL,  III.,  Oct.  7th,  1876. 
WHBBtAS,  It  has  pleafle<l  Diyine  Proyidence  to  remove, by  death,  oar  brother  and  co-laborer, 
Bbmjaiiin  S.  Hbuoks;  therefore, 

Rtmolv%dy  Thai,  in  his  death,  we  recognize  the  loss  of  a  faithful  student,  a  true  gentleman, 
and  a  devoted  Christian. 

Besotved,  That  we  tender  hie  relatives  the  poor  sympathy  that  can  be  expressed  but  feebly 
ia  this  formal  manner. 

Ee*t  loed.  Tbat,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory,  the  Wrightonian  Hall  be  draped  in 
moominK  during  three  successive  regular  meetings. 

R€**:lved  Tbat  the  Secretary  be  iustructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  be- 
reaved parent  of  the  deceased;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  bo  furnished  to  the  Illinois 
Sohoolmastbb  for  publication.  Hilas  Y.  Qillam,  ) 

Bmma  Wing,         >  Committee, 
(iiso.  Fbanklin,     ) 

Mrs.  Anna  F.  Robinson,  formerly  Miss  Anna  Fulwiler,  of  Lexin^n,  and 
who  formerly  was  a  student  of  the  Normal,  and  a  resident  of  Normal,  died  a  few 
days  ago  in  Lexington. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  NORMAL. 


The  first  term  of  the  third  year  began  on  Sept.  11th.  The  enrollment  to  date, 
Oct.  9th,  is  175,  somewhat  less  than  for  the  corresponding  date  last  year,  though 
considerably  more  than  for  the  first  term  of  the  first  year.    The  decrease  is  alto- 
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gether  owinfl' to  a  fiurt,  we  are  glad  to  chronicle,  namely,  that  under  the  snpervuion 
m  Prof.  E.  C.  Roes  the  pablic  scfaoolB  of  Carbondale  are  more  nearly  meeting  the 
want*  of  the  people,  and  hence  are  being  more  generally  patronized  by  its  citizens. 
We  have  as  many  students  from  other  places  than  Carbondale  as  last  year.  Hie 
175  aboTC  mentioned  are  distribated  as  follows: — Normal  Department,  109;  Pre- 
paratory Normal,  51;  Model,  15. 

The  Uniyersity  grounds  are  Tastly  improred  in  aimearance  since  Arhor  Day. 
Nearly  all  of  the  troes  and  shmbs,  planted  by  faculty  ana  students  on  that  occasion, 
are  making  a  yigorous  growth,  owmg,  no  doubt,  to  the  moist  summer.  No  oains 
will  be  spared  to  make  a  campus  wor&y  of  the  noble  building  erected  by  the  State. 

Most  of  the  teachers  Tisited  the  Exposition,  and  President  Alltn  will  lecture 
to  the  students  on  "  Lessons  of  the  Exposition.*'  Next  to  seeing  a  really  great 
sight  is  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  good  sight-seer  describe  it,  so  we  unfortunates 
who  could  not  attend,  will  pay  good  heed  to  his  remarks.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  Dr.  Alltk*6  health  is  completely  restored.  Prof.  Fosteb  has  TOen  forced  by 
sickness  to  be  absent  nearly  a  week  from  his  chair,  but  is  again  in  his  place. 

We  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gratified  to  learn  through  the  pi4>ers,  that  in 
the  award  of  medals  at  Philadelphia,  Illinois'  youngest  educational  child  was  not 
deemed  unworthy  of  one  for  "Manuscripts,  Drawings,  ete.'' 

The  heating  apparatus  still  vexes  our  souls,  and  blackens  our  ceiling.  If  it 
were  not  that  we  think  it  might  injure  the  fair  name  of  The  Pioneer  Heatmg  Com- 
pany of  Leayenworth,  Kansas,  wmch  furnished  the  faulty,  detesteble  thing,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  said  Heatincr  Company  &/ratu/. 

One  of  our  graduates,  Miss  Wright,  wiU  teach  in  California  this  year,  owing 
to  bad  health.  Beverly  Caldwell  is  principal  of  schools  in  Hickman,  Ky. 
Miss  Life  assists  B.  G.  Roots  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Mr.  Ross  has  been  ro-elected 
to  the  prindpalship  of  Carbondale  schools.  Many  of  our  students  are  teaching  who 
expect  to  be  with  us  in  the  spring.  Mr.  L.  L.  Kane  is  immersed  in  politics,  and 
will  be  with  us  when  the  battie  is  over. 


9vsiJitMSS  Items. 


$5.00  to  $20.00  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


$55  to  $77  a  Week  to  Agents.    Samples  FREE. 

P.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Send  25  cents  to  G.  P.  Rowbll  &  Co.,  New  York,  for  pamphlet  of  100  pages, 
containing  lists  of  3,000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising. 

$12.00  a  day  at  home.    Agents  wanted.    Outfit  and  terms  free. 

True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Those  who*  find  "  102  ''  opposite  their  names  wiU  understand  that  their  sub- 
scriptions expire  with  this  number. 

We  offer  the  following  special  inducement  to  renew,  and  to  get  others  to  join 


with  vou: — For  two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50,  we  will  send,  also,  the  S.  S.  Teacher, 
price  $1.50,  or  the  Bloomington  Weekly  Pantagraph,  price  $2.00,  or  any  one  of  the 
large  Chicago  weeklies. 

The  ScnooLMASTER  and  any  of  the  four  dollar  ma^^azines,  wiU  be  sent  for 
$4.50,  or  any  one  of  them  will  be  sent  as  a  premium  for  six  subscribers  at  $1.50. 

For  seven  subscribers  at  $1.50  we  will  send  Brown's  Granmiar  of  Grammars, 
price  $6.25,  or  Andrew's  Latin  Lexicon,  same  price.  The  old  offers  are  continued. 
Specimens  free. 
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Then  oall  attention  to  these  at  the  regular  opening  exercises,  and  give, 
in  a  fe^  words,  the  value  of  industry  ]  then  say  to  the  pupils,  we  shall  think 
of  industry  all  through  this  day,  or,  in  other  words,  practice  this  virtue  for 
one  day.  It  will  work  charmingly  for  one  day,  because  of  its  novelty. 
Next  day  take  up  orders  remembering,  at  the  same  time,  that  order  grows 
out  of  industry,  and  should  be  carried  along  with  it,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  day  we  shall  have  practiced  industry  two  days  and  order  one. 
The  teacher  should  be  willing  to  keep  his  own  books  and  desk  in  order  at 
all  times,  if  he  expects  the  pupils  to  take  any  interest  in  it.  If  my  own  desk 
is  full  of  trash  and  covered  with  everything  from  a  hickory  twig  to  a  tellurian, 
I  may  not  ask  the  children  to  keep  their  desks  clean  and  in  order,  hoping 
at  the  same  time  for  success.  The  doiftg  teacher,  and  not  the  saying  teacher, 
accomplishes  most.  Many  other  virtues,  perhaps  just  as  important  as  those 
given,  might  be  named,  as  fidelity,  purity,  chastity,  patriotism,  friendship, 
etc.,  but  these  will  suffice  for  my  purpose.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  this  method  is  calculated  to  make  good  boys  and  girls  in  all  cases,  but 
I  do  think  it  will  aid  the  judicious  teacher  in  shaping  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  his  pupils.  8.  W.  Paisley. 


THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS— A  PLEA  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


'  CONCLUDED. 

Again,  the  fuU  control  of  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  She 
has  assumed  the  function  of  teaching.  She  has  established  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  has  founded  a  good  system  of  common  schools.  Would  it 
be  consiatent  for  her  to  make  this  break  in  the  chain  ?  this  vast  chasm  to 
which  the  children  of  the  poor  may  come,  and  beyond  which  they  may  not 
go  ?  To  do  so  is  to  stop  at  precisely  the  point  where  the  expense  to  the 
man  in  moderate  circumstances  would  compel  him  to  arrest  the  further 
progress  of  his  children. 

The  poor  man,  who  ownt!  a  little  property,  pays  his  proportion  of  the 
taXi  It  may  not  be  much,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rich.  Here  then  oyer  a  large  and  important  part  of  the  pupil's  life  the  State 
would  give  up  its  control  of  educational  interests.  To  the  rich  man  the 
high  school  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  as  far  as  the  education  of 
his  children  is  concerned.  To  the  poor  man  it  is  the  only  means  of  accom- 
plishing what  he  desires.  We  may  never  fear  too  many  high  schools.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  number  in  our  State  varies  but  very  little.     They 
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will  never  increase    beyond  a  good,  healthy   demand,  and  this   argument 
against  them  is  hardly  worth  the  breath  which  is  taken  to  utter  it.     Therefore, 
I  insist,  that  to  be  consistent,  the  State  must  demand,  that  this  connecting 
link  between  the  common  schools  and  the  colleges  be  maintained.     Take  a 
few  statistics,  for  some  arguments,  no  matter  how  clearly  they  may  be  given, 
have  but  little  weight  unless  supported  by  solid  facts — ex  uno  disce  omnes. 
Take  the  young  high  school  of  Evanston,  a  school  of  near  ninety  in  num- 
ber ;  what  does  it  cost  ?      A  little  over  $1,800  a  year ;  an  average  of  about 
$20  per  pupil.     Let  us  send  half  of  these  scholars  away  to  a  private  school, 
and  put  the  other  half  to  work ;  one  half  only  will  be  educated,  and  how 
much  money  will  be  taken  from  our  village  ?     If  we  oalculate  that  each  one 
will  pay  $250  a  year  for  all  expenses,  and  now  a  days  that  is  a  low  estimate, 
we  find  that  we  take  $11,250.00  from  our  village, — a  difference  of  only 
$9,450  in  favor  of  the  high  school  where  ninety  are  educated  against  forty- 
five  on  the  other  hand.       Another  view  of  the  case  is  this  :       We  expend 
$1,800  for  the  school.       How  many  would  that  $1,800  support  in  a  foreign 
academy  ?     About  seven,  and  the  balance,  the  eighty-three,  would  be  left  at 
home  with  their  great  treasure,  the  "  rudiments  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion."     Stop  our  high  school?      Does  that  seem  to  be  the  way  to  build  up 
our  common  schools  ?      Does  that  seem  to  be  the  way  to  make  us  a  free  and 
independent  and  cultured  nation  ?     Now,  also,  consider  the  effects  our  high 
schools  have  upon  these  academies  and  seminaries  in  the  matter  of  reducing 
tuition.     Why  !  I  am  not  sure  but  that  high  schools  could  be  defended  upon 
this  basis  alone,  as  a  matter  of  public  economy.       There  may  not  be  much 
difference   between  the  total  expense  of  carrying  on  an  academy  and  a  high 
school.       The  difference  is  always  in  favor  of  the  latter,  but  why  are  they 
kept  so  near  each  other  ?      The  answer  is  self-evident ;  the  academy  could 
not  otherwise  survive.      But  just  imagine  there  was  no  high  school.       The 
cost  of  tuition  would  rise  with  fearful  rapidity,  until  rich  indeed  he  would 
have  to  be  who  could  afford  to  give  his  child  this  luxury  of    an  education. 
Another  line  of  statistics  will  show  us  the  comparative  number  which  enter 
and  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  from  the  grammar  grade  of  the  com- 
mon school.      From  two  prominent  places  which  I  have  chosen,  I  find  that 
the  average  in  the  lower  grades  will  be  one  to  complete  the  course  to  every 
four  which  enter,  and  in  the  high  school,  one  to  graduate  for  every  six  that 
enter.      This  proportion  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  as  we  would  expect  it  to 
be  ;  but  1  firmly  believe  that  the  ratio  would  sink  far  below  that  of  the  high 
school  in  the  lower  grades,  were  it  not  for  the  grand  incentive  which  is  ex- 
erted by  the  high  school.     I  urge,  then,  that  the  objections  to  our  schools  of 
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secondary  instruction  are^  ai^Qply  objections  to  our  whole  system  of  free, 
public  education.  '^*  "  ^, 

To  the  questioir^tli^^j^j^  far  should  the  State  Undertake  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  its^.^dffl^en  at  public  expense,  and  is  the  high  school  a 
legitimate  portion  of  "i^foper  school  system,  we  have  endeavored  to  ad- 
vance briefly  these  arguments : 

Ist.     The  incentives  to  better  work  in  the  common  schools. 

2d.  The  preparation  of  teachers  and  the  argument  the  better  prepared 
the  better  work. 

3rd.     The  connecting  link  between  common  schools  and  Universities. 

4th.     On  the  score  of  economy  they  should  be  maintained. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  National  Association  of  Teachers,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mayo  says  :  "  The  people  will  not  heed  the  clamor  against  higher 
education  at  public  expense,  that  is  now  on  its  periodical  airing,  even  in 
cultivated  circles  of  the  North.  It  is  refreshing  to  see  the  patient,  per- 
sistent way  in  which  the  whole  people  move  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  a 
desirable  thing.  A  foreign  observer,  shut  up  with  certain  classes  of  worthy 
people  in  our  great  cities,  might  fancy  there  was  a  question  before  the 
country,  whether  the  State  shall  aid  in  any  save  the  elementary  education. 
But,  in  fact,  the  enlightened  masses  have  never  wavered  an  instant  on  this 
point.  While  the  President  of  Harvard  University  proclaims  that  the  State 
must  withdraw  from  all  save  the  elementary  training  for  youth,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  that  made  Harvard,  is  preparing  to  admit  a 
new  class  of  towns  to  the  opportunities  of  the  free  high  school ;  is  spending 
liberally  on  its  new  normal  school  of  art  and  its  new  agricultural  college. 
The  State  of  Maine  has  established  two  hundred  free  high  schools  during  the 
past  five  years.  Every  year  the  great  West  is  more  determined  to  open 
every  avenue  of  free,  higher  culture  through  the  State  Universities,  the 
technical,  artistic  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  great  public  libraries  that 
are  the  real  seminaries  of  the  people.  This  argument  is  closed.  The  people 
have  decided  that  the  "  sphere  "  of  every  American  child  is  the  best  life 
possible  to  him,  and  nothing  is  too  good  for  the  boy  whose  vote  may  elect  the 
President  of  forty  millions  of  freemen,  or  the  girl  who  may  become  the 
mother  of  that  President." 

This  quotation  is  only  a  specimen  of  many  that  I  might  make.  Lead- 
ing men  and  eminent  educators  have  expressed  similar  sentiments  again  and 
again.  Let  us  then,' fellow- teachers,  defend  our  own  work.  While  we 
make  our  schools  the  best  possible,  and  from  time  to  time  show  the  people 
the  grand  result  of  our  labors,  the  heart  of  the  people  will  be  with  us,  and 
all  attempts  to  cripple  or  maim  our  grand  system  of  public  schools  will  come 
to  naught.  0.  E.  Haven. 
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MECHANICAL  CALCl 


Perhaps,  to  most  persons,  few  things  wuTT^^^I^^i^^jin^e  fact 
that  a  machine,  or  mechanical  contrivance,  cau  bMpieK>gi^^^Pra«u!f!i^ 
of  calculation.  The  more  difficult  it  has  been  to  a  man  to  learn  arithmetic 
at  school  or  in  practical  life,  the  more  inconceivable  will  it  appear  to  him 
that  a  combination  of  disks,  or  wheels,  can,  by  natural  forces,  give  results 
which  cost  him  such  mental  efforts.  <<  Arithmetic,"  says  he,  <<takes  think- 
ing. Can  a  machine  think  ?"  He  is  lost  in  wonder  when  he  reads  of  Bab- 
bage's  Calculating  Machines,  and  learns  that  they  give  the  results  of  long 
and  complex  calculations,  such  as  few  mathematicians  have  occasion  to 
make.  * 

K  uninformed  and  skeptical,  he  will,  probably,  suspect  and  secretly 
believe  that  the  relation  is  a  fiction. 

Yet  everybody  is  familiar  with  a  calculating  machine  that  works  in  com- 
pound addition  ;  indeed  hardly  any  house  is  without  one.  A  clock  with  a 
second-hand  performs  addition  of  seconds,  minutes  and  hours,  showing  the 
results  on  the  dial  at  every  instant.  Some  clocks,  generally  without  a 
second-hand,  show  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  month  of  the  year,  which 
is  as  complex  a  series  of  additions  as  can  be  made  in  the  table  of  time.  But 
these  machines  are  to  show  results  arising  from  the  slow  addition  of  units, 
and  do  not  seem  to  account  for  multiplications,  calculations  of  squares, 
cubes,  etc.,  and  of  logarithms.  I  do  not  propose  to  explain  what  I  do  not 
profess  to  know,  the  construction  of  Babbage's  machine ;  but  I  will  show 
how  simple  additions,  readily-comprehensible,  may  give  series  of  numbers, 
especially  of  squares  and  cubes,  which  are  viewed  ordinarily  as  the  results 
of  multiplications  only.  If  we  can  make  cubes  by  addition  more  easily 
than  by  multiplication,  we  can  conceive  that  a  machine  which  works  like  a 
clock,  by  additions,  can  do  the  same  work. 

If  one  wishes  to  make  a  table  of  square  numbers,  he  will  naturally 
begin  to  multiply,  2x2,  3x3,  4x4,  and  so  on.  After  he  passes  33x33, 
his  work  becomes  laborious.  Now,  if  each  square  can  be  made  the  step  to  the 
next  one,  and  if  we  can  step  from  one  to  another  by  a  simple  addition,  the 
labor  is  saved.  Beside,  we  secure  this  advantage  :  that  if  an  error  is  made 
in  the  addition  at  any  point,  it  will  be  easily  detected  at  the  successive 
tenth  terms  ,  103,  20*,  302,  40^,  and  so  on;  but  as  the  several  multi- 
plications would  be  independent,  an  error  in  them  is  not  easily  seen. 

♦See  an  article  In  Harper*^  Maaagine,  Vol.  XXX,  December,  1864. 
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Write  a  line  of  tli^jlit  square  numbers ;  under  these,  put  their  suc- 
cessive difreren€ec3^iiA^^|uhrso  the  differences  of  the  differences,  thus: 

1  4fli^^K     16  25  86  49 

9  11  13 

2  2  2 

The  first  line  of  differences ^  that  is,  the  differences  between  successive 
squares,  is  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  which  themselves  differ  by  2.  It 
follows,  that  if  we  add  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  we  shall  have  at  each  step 
one  of  the  series  of  squares,  thus  : 

1+3+5+7+9+11+13+15,  etc. 

2^3^4^5^  es  7»,  s®,  etc. 

Under  each  term  of  the  series  is  written  the  square  produced  by  the 
addition  of  all  the  preceding  terms.  If,  then,  a  machine  can  be  made  to 
increase  its  successive  additions  in  this  way,  it  will  give  the  series  of  squares ; 
and  if  any  one  wishes  to  reach  the  same  results  quickly,  he  will  do  it  as  the 
machine  would.     Another  way  of  setting  the  numbers  is  this : 

22=1+3=  4  5«=16+  9=25 
3«=4+5=  9  68=25+11=36 
48=9+7=16     7»=36+18=49 

But  the  same  results  may  be  reached  by  other  series,  less  convenient  in 
practice,  but  worth  noting  as  showing  in  how  many  ways  the  results  of 
multiplication  can  be  reached  by  addition.  The  series  of  numbers  to  be 
added  which  we  took  increased  by  2 )  but  we  may  use  an  additive  series  in- 
creasing by  4,  by  6,  by  8,  or  hy  any  other  even  number  ;  for  example,  the 
first  column  shows  differences  of  4,  (8,  12,  16,  etc.) ;  the  next,  differences 
of  6,  (15,  21,  27,  etc.);  the  others,  differences  of  8  and  10  : 

1+  8=  9       l4-15:r..l6      1  +  24=  25       1+35=  36 
4+12=16      4+21=25      4+32=  36      4+45=  49 
9+16=25      9+27=36      9+40=  49      9+56=  64 
16+20zz:36     16+33=49    16+48=  64    16  +  65=  81 
25  +  24=49    25  +  39=64    25  +  56=  81     25  +  75=100 
36  +  28=64     36+45=81     36+64=100    36+85=121 
With  a  little  calculation,  we  may  start  a  series  with  any  desired  differ- 
ence, thus  :     Let  the  difference  be  100;  divide  it  by  2;  result,  50  ;  add  1 : 
result,  51;   513  is   the   starting  point,  as   thus:     1  +  2600=2601=512; 
4+2700=2704=528  ;  9+2800=2809=538  :  and  so  on. 

Now,  how  shall  we  make  a  table  of  cubes  by  the  additive  method  1  As 
before,  ascertain  the  successive  differences,  till  we  find  that  the  line  consists 
of  the  same  number  all  the  time,  as  thus : 
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Cubes:  1  8  27  64  125  216 

Ist  dif.  7  19  37  w   ■    61  91 

2d  dif.  12  18  i..^4V-    .V.30 

3d  dif.  6  6   *'^^r«\:; 

The  first  line  gives  the  cubes,  from  1  s  to  6^  ;  ibenext,  their  differences ; 
the  next,  the  differences  of  the  differences ;  and  at  the  next  step  we  get  the 
ultimate  difference,  6  \  in  the  table  of  sqijares,  we  had  only  two  lines  of 
differences,  and  the  ultimate  was  2.  As  we  added  2  before,  we  must  now 
add  6  successively  ;  but,  as  it  is  easily  done  in  mind,  we  need  not  make  a 
column  to  add  it  in,  as  would  be  necessary  in  calculating  higher  powers ;  for 
this  ultimate  difference  becomes,  successively,  2,  6,  24,  120,  720,  ete.  We 
set  the  work  in  two  parallel  columns,  the  first  of  which  prepares  increments 
for  the  second : 

Col.  I.  Col.   II.  Col.  I.  Col.  II. 

1  (brought  up.) 

+  _6  1  216=  6» 

7  --   -    +_7  127 +  127 

+  J2                                8=2»           +  42  348=  7» 

19 +  19  169 +  J^ 

+  J^                              27=33          +  48  512=  8« 

37- --+  37  217 +  217 

+  24  64=4«  -f  54  729=  9* 

"6i 4-  61  271 +  271 

+  ^  125=5»  +  60  1000=10* 

Tl +_91  331— 831 

+  36  216=68  +  66  1381=11» 

127 +  127  397  -h  397 

(carried  up. )  &c.,  &c.  1728=128 

From  this  point  onward,  the  calculation  can  be  carried  on  by  this 
method  very  much  more  rapidly  than  by  multiplication,  and,  as  shown 
before,  with  greater  security  from  error. 

Perhaps  those  who  have  followed  us  thus  far  can  for  themselves,  if 
curiosity  leads  them  on,  prepare  the  four  columns  desirable  to  calculate  4th 
powers;  but  we  stop  here.  Our  object  has  been  to  show  how  those  who 
have  occasion  may  most  easily  make  such  tables  of  powers ;  to  show  how 
such  results  are  conceivable  as  the  products  of  machinery ;  to  point  out  some 
of  the  less  familiar  properties  of  the  numbers  \  and  to  stimulate,  perhaps, 
curiosity  and  investigation  in  a  field  where  the  curiosity  of  one  day  may 
suggest  the  practical  method  of  another.  Samuel  Willard. 
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STATE  EXAMINATION. 

(1876.) 

GEOMETRY. 

(Time,  90  Minutes.) 


1.  Define  polyhedron,  prism,  cube,  and  discriminate  between  a  spher- 
ical sector  and  a  segment. 

2.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  any  polygon? 
Prove  it. 

3.  Find  the  ratio  of  the  side  of  a  square  to  its  diagonal. 

4.  Show  how  to  inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle,  and  deduce  a  rule  for 
finding  the  area  of  a  triangle  when  the  three  ^ides  of  the  triangle  and  the 
area  of  the  inscribed  circle  are  known. 

5.  How  is  the  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  measured  ?  State  without 
the  proof. 

6.  A  ball  of  lead  is  three  inches  in  diameter ;  what  is  its  weight  ? 
A  cubic  foot  of  lead  weighs  712  pounds  avoirdupois. 

7.  State  and  demonstrate  the  relation  of  the  radius  to  the  side  of  an 
inscribed  equilateral  triangle. 

8.  Give  the  demonstration,  that  you  consider  the  best,  to  prove 
that  the  square  described  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is 
equivalent  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 

9.  Draw  a  diagram  illustrating  all  the  relative  positions  of  two  cir- 
cumferences. 

10.  The  solid  generated  by  a  circular  segment  revolving  about  a 
diameter  exterior  to  it  is  equivalent  to  one-sixth  of  the  cylinder  whose 
radius  is  the  chord  of  the  segment  and  whose  altitude  is  the  projection  of 
that  chord  on  the  axis.     Demonstrate. 


CHEMISTRY. 

(Time,  80  Minutes.) 


1.  Define  matter  and  force.  Mention  some  of  the  physical  properties 
of  matter.  What  are  physical  changes  in  matter?  Mention  some  of  the 
forces  chiefly  concerned  in  modifying  the  physical  properties  of  matter, 
called  physical  forces. 

2.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lightest  known  substance,  also 
of  the  heaviest  known  subbtance  ?  About  how  many  times  as  heavy  is  a  bulk 
of  the  latter  as  of  the  former? 
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3.  Give  a  definition  of  crjstalization.     Mention  two  amorphous  bodied. 

4.  State  a  proof  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion. 

5.  State  some  of  the  discoveries  that  are  the  result  of  spectrum  anal- 
ysis.    In  the  manufacture  of  what  is  the  spectroscope  used  ? 

6.  State  and  illustrate  the  law  of  multiple  proportions. 

7.  Compare  the  atom  and  the  molecule  :  make  the  distinction  between 
them-  clear. 

8.  Give,  in  full,  theory  of  acids,  bases  and  salts. 

9.  Explain  the  usual  method  of  preparing  H.  H.     Represent  by  sym- 
bols the  reaction. 

10.     Give  the  symbol  for  calomel;  for  corrosive  sublimate;   for  gly- 
cerine. 


A 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 


1.  Name,  locate,  and  explain  the  use  of,  the  bones  of  the  face. 

2.  How  many  bones  in  the  hand  and  wrist  1     Name  and  locate  them. 

3.  What  are  the  muscles?  their  office?     Name  two  of  the  principal 
muscles  of  the  arm,  two  of  the  trunk,  two  of  the  leg. 

4.  What  is  the  office  of  the  skin  ?  of  what  is  it  composed  ?     Explain 
how  one  becomes  tanned — ^how  freckled. 

5.  Of  what  are  nails  and  the  hair  modified  forms  ?     Explain  the  man- 
ner of  growth. 

6.  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  teeth. 

7.  Explain  the  process  of  respiration. 

8.  What  is  the  voice?     Name  and  locate  the   principal   organs  by 
which  it  is  produced. 

9.  Describe  the  circulation  :  name  and  locate  the  largest  vein  in  the 
body  ;  the  largest  artery. 

10.     What  constitutes  the  nervous  system  ?     What  are  the  nerves  and 
their  office  ? 


DIDACTICS. 

(Time,  40  Minutes.) 


1.  Prepare  a  course  of  study  for  a  graded  school  of  eight  grades  be- 
low the  high  school. 

2.  Prepare  a  four  years'  course  for  a  high  school. 
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3.  Do  you  favor  monthly  written  examinations  ?  Give  reasons  for  or 
against. 

4.  Explain  your  system  of  records  and  marking,  and  give  reasons  for 
keeping  and  using  same. 

5.  In  preparing  a  time  programme  for  a  given,  school,  what  conside- 
ration would  influence  you  in  assigning  the  time  for  study,  also  the  time  for 
recitation  ? 

6.  What  and  how  much  "oral  instruction"  would  you  advise  for 
primary  classes  ? 

7.  Give  an  outline  of  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  schools  for  infant 
pupils,  known  as  Kindergartens.     Your  reasons  for  or  against  their  utility. 

8.  Give  a  list  of  all  "General  lUercises"  used  by  you  in  school 
work. 

9.  State  your  general  arrangements  for  order  in  connection  with  your 
own  school. 

10.     Indicate  your  methods  of  securing  punctuality  and  regularity  of 
attendance. 


BOTANY. 

(Time,  60  Minutes.) 


1 .  Classify  buds,  and  define  each  kind. 

2.  How  is  the  plant  related  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  how  to  the 
animal  kingdom  ? 

8.     How  does  an  herb  differ  from  a  shrub  ? 

4.  Of  what  does  the  fruit  of  the  strawberry  consist  ? 

5.  Describe  the  growth  of  a  plant  from  germination  to  maturity  of 
its  seed. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  an  exogenous  woody  stem  of  one  year's 
growth. 

7.  What  are  the  living  parts  of  a  tree  ? 

8.  Name,  describe,  and  give  the  office  of  the  different  layers  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree. 

9.  How  does  a  one-celled  simple  differ  from  a  one-celled  compound 
ovary  ? 

10.     Represent,  by  a  simple  diagram,  a  cordate,  petiolate^  stipulate, 
serrate,  and  pinnate- veined  leaf. 
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TO  THE  TEACHERS  OF  ILLINOIS. 


I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to  my  fellow-teachers  of  this  State,  about 
their  relations  to  the  Normal  School  and  its  relations' to  them.  In  these 
times,  to  say  the  least,  all  our  teachers,  of  whatever  grade,  and  all  our  sys- 
tems of  education,  and  all  our  educational  institutions,  of  whatever  name, 
should  act  in  perfect  harmony.  To  use  a  slang  phrase,  ^'  We  are  all  in  die 
same  boat ;  "  we  have  essentially  a  common  aim ;  we  are  all  parts  of  one 
whole ;  we  have  common  friends  and  common  enemies.  We  need  to  stand 
together,  and  to  support  and  help  each  other. 

The  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  prepare  teachers 
for  the  schools  of  the  State.  This  we  are  doing  as  well  as  the  appliances 
at  our  disposal  and  the  materials  furnished  to  our  hands  will  permit.  But, 
when  our  teachers  are  once  prepared  with  more  or  less  of  completeness,  and 
are  sent  forth  from  us,  they  join  the  great  body  of  their  fellows  now  in  the 
field.  There,  they  and  the  rest  must  be  tested  solely  by  the  work  that  they 
do— they  stand  on  a  perfect  equality  with  all  others.  If  they  wholly  or 
partially  faU,  they  should  be  judged  with  no  greater  leniency,  certainly, 
because  they  have  been  members  of  the  Normal  School.  If  they  succeed, 
their  success  will  be  a  help  to  all  their  neighboring  teachers,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  education.  And,  if  their  success  is  due  in  any  measure  to 
their  training  at  the  Normal,  then  so  far  is  the  Normal  a  help  to  all  who 
are  helped  by  that  success.  {,\ 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  rule  was 
adopted  allowing  any  teacher  of  the  State,  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination before  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  University,  to  enter  this  Institu- 
tion for  a  year's  course  in  strictly  profemxmal  study  and  practice.  Any  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  do  satisfactory  work,  will  be  granted 
a  certificate.  To  such  teachers  as  are  tolerably  well  prepared  in  the  matter 
of  school  education,  but  feel  themselves  deficient  in  respect  to  the  mannery 
this  is  a  rare  privilege.  With  our  regular  class-work  in  Theory  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  and  in  the  History  and  Methods  of  Education,  together  with  the 
opportunities  for  observation  and  practice  in  our  model  school,  and  an  active 
participation  in  the  meetings  and  critical  exercises  of  our  Teachers'  Class, 
we  are  sure  that  we  can  do  for  such  teachers  a  great  deal  to  prepare  them 
for  better  work  in  the  school  room.  It  would  seem  that  a  large  number 
ought  to  respond  to  this  offer ;  but  thus  far  the  results  are  not  very  en- 
couraging. 
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We  desire  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  State,  whether  they  have  ever 
been  students  here  or  not,  should  feel  that  thej  have  a  sort  of  citizenship  in 
the  Normal, — that  it  is,  in  some  sense,  their  home.  All  such  teachers  who 
can  make  us  a  longer  or  a  shorter  visit,  maj  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome. 
If  they  can  come  to  spend  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks,  without  becoming 
members  of  the  school,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  them  a  place  as  observers 
in  any  of  the  classes  or  departments  of  the  Institution.  And  we  believe 
that,  with  our  very  full  and  excellently  arranged  Museum  and  Laboratory, 
with  our  classes  of  almost  every  grade  in  almost  every  study  of  our  public 
schools,  with  our  corps  of  teachers  ready  to  answer  all  queries  as  far  as 
they  may  be  able,  we  can  make  the  visits  of  earnest  teachers  both  pleasant 
and  profitable.  We  are  frequently  favored  with  visits  of  this  kind ;  but  we 
hope  to  see  them  multiplied  ten-fold.  This  Institution  exists  solely  for  the 
good  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  wc  are  anxious  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  promote  that  good  in  every  way. 

Fellow-teachers,  we  have  a  noble  work, — a  delightful  work ;  yet  it  is  a 
difficult  work,  and  one  beset  with  many  obstacles.  Let  us  all  '<  pull 
together."  Edwin  C.  Hewett. 

Normal  University,  Normal,  Nov.  10,  1876. 


ADVICE  TO  BEGINNERS— IX. 


As  stated  in  me  course  of  study  of  the  first  grade,  the  language  work 
should  consist  of  such  exercises  as  pertain  to  the  thorough  teaching  of  the 
former  subjects  of  the  grade. 

This  article  is  intended  principally  to  suggest  to  you  what  such  exer- 
cises should  be. 

Have  your  pupils  orally  form  many  telling  sentences,  from  words  of 
your  chart,  as  you  point  to  them.  You  may  call  it  story-telling  at  first. 
Let  this  work  be  done  by  pupils  individually  and  in  concert. 

Some  of  the  sentences  may  be  formed  of  the  words  of  the  chart,  as 
follows : 

A  large  man  saw  the  white  pig. 

The  good  boy  can  run  in  the  lot. 

John  sees  Henry  in  the  house. 

The  black  cow  eats  the  good  hay. 

When  your  pupils  can  readily  do  this,  have  them  individually  form 
sentences,  by  pointing  to  words  and  reading  them.     Sometimes,  as  one  points 
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out  the  word^,  let  the  others  of  the  class  read  them  in  concert.  Sometimes 
let  the  pupil  select  one  out  of  the  class  to  read  his  story. 

When  this  work  is  well  done,  teach  them  the  definition  of  a  sentence, 
and  make  them  understand  the  meaning  of  the  definition. 

Show  them  that  all  the  sentences  they  have  formed  have  been  telling 
sentences,  and  teach  the  definition  of  telling  sentences. 

Have  them  take  their  First  Readers,  to  find  that  every  sentence  com- 
mences with  a  capital,  and  that  every  telling  sentence  ends  with  a  period. 

Impress  these  facts  very  forcibly  upon  their  minds,  and  continue  the 
practice,  requiring  the  pupils  to  find  in  advance,  by  observation  in  their 
Readers,  the  forms  and  uses  of  many  of  the  things  to  be  taught  in  this 
subject. 

Next,  write  practical  sentences  upon  the  black-board,  to  be  copied  and 
completed  by  the  pupils,  upon  their  slates.  Teach  them  the  form,  name  and 
use  of  the  dash  in  this  connection.  The  sentences  you  place  upon  the  board 
may  be  as  follows : 

A  fat eats  hay. 

The  small sees  the  black . 

The  white can  run  in  the . 

John  is  a  good . 

Then  have  them  write  upon  their  slates  many  telling  sentences;  com- 
posed of  words  found  on  the  chart.  Mark  their  work  carefully,  and  place 
the  incorrect  sentences  upon  the  board  for  criticism  by  the  class.  Require 
reasons  from  the  pupils  for  their  corrections. 

In  this  criticism  work,  teach  your  pupils  that  all  proper  names  should 
commence  with  capitals,  and  that  the  word  I  should  always  be  a  capital. 
Take  time  to  make  them  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  proper  name. 

Sometimes  give  the  class  a  certain  number  of  minutes  to  find  who  can 
correctly  write  the  greatest  number  of  sentences,  each  containing  not  less 
than  a  certain  number  of  the  words  of  the  chart. 

When  you  have  taught  thoroughly  what  has  already  been  suggested, 
teach  your  pupils  in  the  same  manner  the  asking  sentence.  Show  them  the 
right  way  and  the  wrong  ways  of  making  the  question  mark,  and  show  them 
its  position  upon  the  line  upon  which  the  sentence  is  written.  Give  much 
attention,  in  due  time,  to  the  formation  and  position  of  all  of  the  other 
characters  to  be  used  by  the  pupils.  Spend  as  much  time  as  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  Uie  asking  sentence. 

Give  the  class  certain  words  of  the  chart,  requiring  each  word  to  be 
placed  by  each  pupil  in  a  sentenceikOf  each  kind,  and  may  be  taught,  as  foU 
lows  (James  and  pig  being  the  given  words) : 
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James  sees  a  large  horse. 

Do  jou  see  James  in  the  house  ? 

The  white  pig  is  in  the  lot. 

Can  a  pig  eat  hay  ? 

Next,  teach  the  commanding  sentence,  show  that  it  is  followed  by  a 
period,  and  be  so  thorough  in  your  work  that  the  pupils  can  distinguish  this 
sentence  from  either  of  the  two  kinds  already  taught,  and  can  readily  place 
any  given  word  of  the  chart  in  an  original  sentence  of  any  one  of  the  three 
kinds,  as  called  for. 

In  like  manner,  teach  the  exclaiming  sentence,  the  exclamation  mark, 
that  the  word  0  is  always  a  capital,  and  secure  like  results. 

Have  the  written  work  neatly  done,  upon  lines,  with  proper  mar- 
gins, etc. 

In  order,  as  required  by  the  lessons  of  the  Reader,  teach  the  pupils 
abbreviations,  with  the  word  for  which  each  stands,  that  each  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period,  and  place  them,  as  fast  as  taught,  upon  your  chart  of 
words  ;  the  apostrophe,  with  uses  in  denoting  possession,  and  in  forming 
contractions;  quotation  marks,  their  formation  and  use;  the  hyphen,  its  use 
at  the  ends  of  lines  in  separating  the  syllables  of  words,  and  in  connecting 
the  parts  of  compound  words ;  the  comma,  with  some  of  its  simplest  uses, 
as  separating  all  but  the  last  two  of  consecutive  words  used  in  like  manner,  • 
following  the  name  of  a  person  addressed,  etc. ;  and  the  forms  and  most 
common  uses  of  the  colon  and  semi-colon. 

Teach  them  that  the  names  of  animals  and  objects,  personified,  should 
commence  with  capitals,  and  that  every  line  of  poetry  begins  with  a  capital. 

As  the  pupils  use  their  Readers,  keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  uses  of 
capitals  and  all  marks  contained  in  their  lessons. 

Sometimes  dictate  to  them  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  their  Reader, 
and  after  they  have  written  the  same  upon  their  slates,  let  them  take  their 
books  to  see  who  has  made  the  fewest  errors  of  all  kinds.  Place  the  com- 
mon errors  of  their  conversation,  as  "  I  done  it,"  *«  We  seen  her,''  "  We 
and  him  ran,"  etc.,  upon  the  board.  Let  them  remain  there  a  considerable 
time,  and  encourage  them  to  avoid  such  expressions,  and  to  criticize  each 
other  in  the  use  of  them. 

In  the  giving  of  definitions  and  in  the  making  of  statements,  have  the 
pupils  give  complete  sentences. 

Have  pupils  talk  much  of  their  reading  lessons.  Sometimes  have  them 
stand  one  by  one  in  front  of  the  class  and  tell  all  possible  of  the  lesson 
read,  the  others  making  corrections  and  giving  the  omissions.     Sometimes 
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read  stories  to  them,  and  then  call  upon  them  separately  to  stand  facing 
the  school,  and  to  tell  what  they  can  remember  of  them.  Sometimes  time 
them,  to  see  who  can  talk  the  longest  about  the  lesson  or  the  story  you  have 
read  to  them.  Have  them,  at  times,  stand  facing  the  school  and  tell  all 
they  know  about  birds,  cows,  dogs,  cats,  flowers,  plays,  visits,  travels,  etc., 
having  pupils  correct  any  errors  they  may  notice. 

Let  the  object  lessons  you  give  them  pertain  to  the  work  of  their 
Reader  for  the  development  of  their  powers  of  observation,  and  conversa- 
tion upon  such  subjects  as  will  assist  them  in  their  daily  work,  whether  this 
object  work  be  upon  form,  color,  parts  of  the  human  body,  flowers,  birds, 
or  any  other  of  the  many  subjects  that  will  be  brought  to  your  attention. 

For  your  work  in  drawing  get  some  published  work  upon  the  subject, 
study  it  carefully,  and  give  such  a  part  of  it  to  this  grade  as  is  adapted  to 
their  needs  and  capacitidis. 

Make  your  pupils'  work  in  printing  of  a  character  to  enable  them  to 
know  the  differences  between  the  script  and  print  letters,  and  to  readily 
make  the  print  letters.  Do  not  teach  your  pupils  to  print  until  after  they 
have  learned  to  write ;  and  after  they  have  learned  to  print,  frequently  give 
them  assigned  lessons  in  this  work,  but  have  them  do  much  written  work 
every  day. 

Yqu  may  think  I  have  mapped  out  a  large  work  for  a  First  Reader 
class  to  do  in  language ;  but  try  it,  and  I  think  you  will  become  satisfied 
that  such  pupils  can  easily  learn  many  things  that  are  now  unknown  to 
many  who  are  teaching  in  our  schools. 

There  were  several  errors  in  the  printing  of  my  last  article,  but  1 
think  you  will  generally  understand  what  was  meant,  without  my  taking 
time  to  make  corrections.  E.  L.  Wells. 


With  the  present  number  this  journal  completes  its  twenty-second 
year,  and,  like  many  another  twenty-two-year-old,  it  has  concluded  to  exist 
as  an  individual  entity  no  longer.  In  other  words.  The  Illinois  School- 
master herewith  makes  its  best  bow  to  its  numerous  audience  and  retires 
behind  the  scenes.  Lest  it  should  be  inferred  that  it  has  followed  the  too 
common  fate  of  many  of  its  predecessors,  it  hastens  to  remark  that  the  out- 
look was  never  more  encouraging,  nor  any  portion  of  its  history  more  pros- 
perous than  the  year  of  grace  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six.  It  has 
always  paid  its  bills  and  left  a  fair  compensation  for  the  labor  performed 
upon  it.     Its  friends  have  strangely  multiplied.     Its  enemies,  never  numer- 
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ons,  have  become  neutrals  or  allies.  That  it  has  a  large  advertising  patron- 
age is  proved  by  a  glance  at  the  "  Advertiser.'"  Why  it  should,  like  Mr. 
Weller's  valentine,  make  so  sudden  a  "pull  up,"  is  explained  herewith. 
On  the  twentieth  of  the  present  month,  the  first  number  of  an  educational 
weekly  will  issue  from  Chicago.  The  Schoolmaster  and  six  or  seven 
other  Western  journals  have  united  forces,  and  we  congratulate  the  educa- 
tional people  of  the  West  upon  the  fact.  The  reasons  that  have  led  us  to 
the  surrender  of  our  field  may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  educational  journals  have  been  a  potent  force.  To  the  toilers  remote 
from  the  searching  eye  of  supervision  they  have  come  with  words  of  instruc- 
tion, criticism  and  cheer  To  this  class  has  The  Schoolmaster  tendered 
its  best  thoughts  and  fullest  experience.  Its  pages  have  been  filled  by 
articles  from  practical  workers  in  the  common  schools.  But  these  teachers 
work  but  five  or  six  months  of  the  twelve.  The  journal  coming  to  their 
hands  but  once  a  month,  has  been  able  to  do  but  a  small  portion  of  what  it 
should.  When  questions  like  the  following  have  come  to  us,  we  have 
almost  longed  for  a  daih/y  if  such  a  thing  were  practicable :  "  When  are 
we  to  have  the  rest  of  that  common-school  course  ?  "  "  Those  articles  are 
good,  but  can't  they  come  faster  ?  "  "1  began  to  take  your  journal,  but 
my  term  of  school  was  out  before  I  could  introduce  the  reforms  you  urge  : 
cannot  we  have  a  weekly  ?  "  These  and  kindred  expressions  have  not  been 
uncommon.  Whatever  of  good  the  monthlies  have  accomplished  can  be 
quadrupled  by  a  weekly.  The  only  possible  objection  to  such  a  paper  is 
tne  price,  and  the  class  who  are  least  inclined  to  spare  from  their  meager 
earnings  the  price  of  the  monthly,  can  have,  for  the  same  price,  the  weekly 
during  the  working  months  of  their  year.  Indeed,  the  monthly  loses  a 
large  part  of  its  power  upon  a  majority  of  its  readers,  because  it  comes  to 
them  at  a  time  when  they  are  not  prepared  to  use  it. 

What  is  said  respecting  the  district-school  teachers  is  true,  only  in  a 
smaller  degree,  of  all  others.  These,  and  many  other  considerations,  cause 
us  to  hail  with  pleasure  the  advent  of  the  new  journal.  It  will  be  in  shape 
the  same  as  The  Nation j  will  contain  sixteen  pages,  and  will  be  under  the 
editorial  charge  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  widely  known  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  the  former  principal  of  the 
Winona,  Minnesota,  Normal  School,  and  the  present  principal  of  the  White- 
water, Wis.,  Normal  School.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Prof.  E.  Olney, 
the  well-%nown  author,  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  one  or  two  others,  not  yet 
designated.  The  various  states  will  be  represented  by  state  editors,  who 
will  make  a  specialty  of  educational  intelligence,  but  will  not  be  limited  to 
that.  Illinois  will  have  abundant  space  allotted  exclusively  to  her  interests, 
and  the  present  editor  of  The  Schoolmaster  will  be  in  charge  of  that 
department.  A  few  expressions  of  opinion  from  well-known  schoolmen  of 
the  West  are  appended : 
S.  JR.  IVinckell,  Miiwaukee,  Wis.  : 

Dbar  Sir: — Wishing  you  all  success  in  a  worthy  enterprise,  and  assuring  you 
of  such  assistance  as  I  can  render  toward  its  firm  establishment,  I  am,  etc., 

J.   L.   PrCKARD. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  expect  to  enlarge  your  borders.  »  I  shall  cheerfully 
contribute  when  I  can.  W.  C.  Sawyer. 
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I  see  nothing  but  success  in  your  enterprise;  and  I  know  you  will  win  it  if 
labor  and  intelligent  zeal  will  do  it.  Edw.  Olket. 

1  fully  endorse  the  idea  of  consolidation,  and  am  glad  that  you  are  going  to 
bring  it  about.    May  success  attend  you  in  your  enterprise.        S.  H.  White. 

The  following  has  been  receiyed : 
John  W,  Gooky  Normal^  lU. : 

Dear  Sir  : — ^I  am  gratified  to  learn  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  school  journals  in  the  Northwest,  to  unite  them  and  issue  a 
weekly  periodical.  By  thus  concentrating  the  editorial  ability  of  the  sev- 
eral independent  journals  upon  one  possessing  the  excellences  of  all,  and 
from  which  their  defects  are  carefully  eliminated,  the  result  must  secure  a 
pronounced  character  and  influence  for  school  journalism  in  the  Northwest. 
I  most  cordially  commend  the  undertaking,  and  have  no  doubt  that  business 
as  well  as  professional  men  will  appreciate  the  great  advantage  of  an  issue 
of  this  character,  weekly  instead  of  monthly. 

Very  respectfully  yotos, 

S.  M.  Etter, 
Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

A  great  number  of  letters  of  similar  tenor  have  been  received ;  among 
the  writers  are  Dr.  Newton  Bateman,  Alexander  Winchell,  John 
Bascom,  president  Wisconsin  University,  W.  W.  Folwell,  president  Min- 
nesota University,  Edward  Searing,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin,  Alonzo  Abernatht,  president  Chicago  University,  and  J.  B. 
Angell,  president  Michigan  University. 

The  publishers  are  S.  R.  Winchell,  of  Milwaukee,  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Northwestern  Journal  of  Education^  and  Prof.  W.  L. 
Klein,  principal  of  schools  at  Woodstock,  Illinois 

The  price  will  be  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  year,  one  dollar  and  a  half 
for  six  months,  and  further  reductions  for  clubs.  We  are  authorized  to 
receive  subscriptions.  Our  patrons  will  receive,  for  their  unexpired  terms, 
the  new  journal  for  two-thirds  of  the  time  for  which  they  would  have  re- 
ceived The  Schoolmaster, — a  substitution  that  is  obviously  generous. 
Several  hundred  subscriptions  expire  with  the  present  number.  Will  you 
at  once  renew,  sending  the  full  price  of  weekly,  or  such  amount  as  you  see 
fit,  and  have  your  names  at  once  entered  for  the  coming  year  ?  Address 
the  editor  of  The  Schoolmaster,  Normal,  111. 

In  closing  the  publication  of  our  Journal  we  have  many  regrets.  The 
work  has  been  no  holiday  task,  when  added  to  the  daily  labors  of  the  class- 
room. To  our  many  friends  we  return  sincerest  thanks.  Whatever  success 
has  been  achieved  has  been  due  to  their  generous  aid.  Will  they  continue 
the  good  work?  We  want  news  items,  hints,  articles,  and,  most  of  all, 
subscriptions.      The  county  superintendents  hold  success  in  their  hands. 

To  the  book  publishers,  who  have  made  a  school  journal  a  possibility, 
we  cannot  say  all  we  would.  Their  aid  has  been  of  that  material  character 
that  puts  words  to  shame.  Teachers,  you  know  who  they  are.  See  to  it 
that  they  lose  nothing  by  their  patronage 
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Illinois  College  is,  in  many  respects,  singularly  fortunate  in  its  location. 
Jacksonville  is  a  beautiful,  half  rural  city,  •  f  twelve  thousand  people. 
Beyond  any  other  city  of  equal  size  it  is  adorned  by  fine  church  edifices,  and 
by  large  public  and  educational  buildings. 

In  1829,  before  any  college  had  been  established  in  the  State,  Illinois 
College  was  founded  here.  It  became  the  nucleus  around  which  clustered 
the  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  Illinois  Conference  Female  College, 
and  later,  the  Young  Ladies'  Athenaeum  and  Illinois  Conservatory  of  Music 
The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  also,  under  their  control,  Whipple  Acade- 
my, and  Jacksonville  Business  College.  At  an  early  day,  such  character 
was  given  to  the  place  that  it  was  selected  as  the  home  of  the  great  charit- 
able and  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  for  the  insane,  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind.  In  the  midst  of  these  schools  of  literature, 
science,  art,  and  commerce,  Illinois  College  is  surrounded  by  most  favorable 
social  influences. 

The  College  cam'pus  yfi  a  beautiful  inclosure,  of  about  twelve  acres,  on 
College  Hill,  at  the  west  end  of  the  city.  It  is  elevated  ninety  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  highly  cultivated  farms  of  rolling  prairie  around  it, 
and  is  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness. 

The  College  buildings  are  shown,  some  of  them  poorly,  in  the  accompanying 
cut.  They  are  in  good  repair,  well  warmed  and  ventilated,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  built.  The  original  building,  erected  partly 
in  1829  and  partly  in  1830,  is  now  occupied  by  the  halls  and  libraries  of  the 
two  literary  societies,  the  Sigma  Pi  and  the  Phi  Alpha,  by  the  College 
Library,  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Greek  recitation  room. 
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College  Hall,  built  in  1856,  contains  the  ohapel,  six  recitation  and 
lecture  rooms,  and  the  apparatus  room. 

The  Dormitory  Building,  completed  in  1874,  contains  twenty-eight 
suites  of  rooms,  with  excellent  accommodations  for  fifty-six  students.  The 
rooms  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas.  Each  study-room  is  fur- 
nished with  a  large  study  table,  and  each  bed-room  with  a  woven  wire 
mattress  bed. 

The  Janitoj^i^jl^ge  and  the  Club-House  are  the  only  other  build- 
ings ov^tKttttifl/^f 

The  building  erected  for  Whipple  Academy,  now  occupied  by  the 
Business  College,  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  College,  and  near  the 
business  center  of  the  city. 

The  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus  is  extensive,  and  adequate 
to  full  courses  of  experimental  lectures.  The  College  Library  contains 
eight  thousand  volumes,  and  the  Society  Library  about  three  thousand  more. 
A  Reading  Room,  free  to  all,  is  maintained  by  the  members  of  the  Sigma 
Pi  Society.  A  very  creditable  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Mineralogy  and  Natural  History. 

These  are  the  externals  of  Illinois  College.  They  present  a  goodly 
appearance,  but  it  is  hoped  that  soon  other  buildings  will  adorn  the  campus, 
and  additional  appliances  serve  the  uses  of  scientific  education. 

The  first  Board  of  Trustees  was  elected  December  5th,  1829,  at  a 
meeting  held  in  the  first  College  Building,  then  nearly  finished.  This 
meeting  represented  two  separate  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion. One  of  these  efforts  originated  in  the  christian  zeal  and  public  spirit 
of  a  few  individuals  residing  in  Illinois,  prominent  among  whom  were  Rev. 
John  M.  Ellis,  Rev.  Thomas  Lippinoott,  Col.  Thomas  Mather,  William 
Collins,  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Lockwood,  John  P.  Wilkinson,  and  William  C. 
Posey.  Of  these  the  three  last  named  were  elected  trustees.  The  remain- 
ing seven  of  the  original  trustees  represented  an  association  of  theological 
students  in  Yale  College,  who  had  resolved  to  make  some  one  of  the  north- 
western states  their  future  home  and  the  field  of  their  evangelical  labors. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  his  friends,  they 
agreed  to  unite  with  them  in  founding  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  and 
to  furnish,  through  their  eastern  friends,  5^10,000  in  aid  of  the  project 
Their  names  were  Theron  Baldwin,  Julian  M.  Sturtevant,  Mason. 
Grosvenor,  John  F.  Brooks,  Elisha  J enney,  William  KiRBY,and  Asa 
Turner. 

Application  for  a  charter  was  made  to  the  legislature  in  the  winter  of 
1830-31,  but  a  charter  was  refused,  on  account  of  prejudices  then  existing 
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against  iDstitutioDs  with  educational,  charitable  or  religious  aims.  Four 
years  later  the  application  was  renewed,  and  at  this  time  the  friends  of 
Illinois  College  were  joined  by  those  who  had  just  founded  Shurtleff  Col- 
lege, at  Alton,  and  McKendree  College,  at  Lebanon.  Like  charters  we,re 
granted  to  all  at  the  same  time.  The  names  of  John  G.  Bergen,  John 
TiLSON,  and  Gideon  Blackburn  were  added  to  the  trustees  of  Illinois 
College. 

It  is  natural  that  the  character  of  an  institutioiL^.  learning  should  be 
determined  by  the  spirit  and  aims  of  its  founders.  ^fflRR,  were  men  of  the 
purest  piety  and  patriotism.  They  were  trained  under  the  social  and  educa- 
tional influences  of  New  England.  They  regarded  learning  as  the  hand- 
maid of  religion,  and  the  christian  religion  as  the  most  efficient  promoter  of 
learning.  They  intended  that  Illinois  College  should  do  for  Illinois  what 
the  colleges  of  New  England  have  done,  are  doing,  and  are  destined  to  do 
for  her.  But  neither  had  they,  nor  have  their  successors,  ever  had  any 
thought  of  making  the  college  an  instrument  of  denominational  propa- 
gandism. 

Those  who  co-operated  in  founding  Illinois  College,  and  in  sustaining 
it  during  the  early  years  of  its  history,  attained  greater  usefulness  than 
commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  They  were  among  the  foremost  of  those 
strong  men  who  gave  such  character  to  the  then  rising  State.  Theron 
Baldwin,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  Principal  of  Monticello  Female  Seminary, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  it.  He  was  afterwards,  for  many 
years.  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  Education 
at  the  West.  Be  v.  Mason  Grosvenor,  after  a  long  life  of  varied  usefulness, 
now  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  College  of  which,  in  his  youth,  he 
was  almost  the  originator,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Edward 
Beecher,  D.  D.,  was  the  first  President.  Appointed  in  1832,  he  resigned 
in  1844.  His  ability  and  his  history  are  well  known  to  the  American 
public.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  instructor  in  Illi- 
nois College,  and  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  its  service.  He  is  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  a  man  of  purest  life,  of  vigorous  and  independ- 
ent thought,  and  of  eminent  ability.  To  his  unwearied  efforts  an^  self- 
sacrificing  devotion,  the  College  owes  very  much  of  what  it  is  and  of  what 
it  may  become  in  the  future.  He  was  appointed  President  in  1844.  Hav- 
ing resigned  that  office  in  June,  1876,  he  still  renders  most  valuable  service 
as  instructor  in  studies  of  the  Senior  Class.  Early  associated  with  him  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  were  Samuel  Adams,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  worth,  still  ably  filling  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Physics ; 
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Henry  M.  Post,  D.  D.,  now  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
St.  Louis,  and  J.  B.  Turner,  now  so  well  known  as  a  leading  agriculturist 
and  reformer. 

These  men,  both  trustees  and  faculty,  were  wise  master-builders. 
They  and  their  associates  laid  well  the  foundations  of  the  present  and  future 
greatness  of  the  State.  To  them  is  largely  due  the  pre-eminence  which  Illi- 
nois has  long  enjoyed  among  her  sister  states  of  the  Northwest.  And  no  small 
part  of  their  work  was  done  through  Illinois  College.  Her  students  and 
graduates,  in  all  parts  of  Illinois,  and  in  many  instances  in  neighboring 
states,  have  been  leaders  in  thought  and  action,  both  in  church  and  civil 
state.  Hon.  Richard  Yates,  the  first  graduate,  as  a  most  patriotic  and 
efficient  Governor  during  the  war,  won  laurels  for  himself  and  great  honor 
to  our  Commonwealth.  Newton  Bateman,  LL.  D.,  for  eight  years  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  did  more  than  any  other  man  for  our  noble 
system  of  public  schools,  and  is  now  the  second  of  the  graduates  of  Illinois 
College  to  become  President  of  Knox  College.  But  space  will  not  permit 
even  the  mere  mention  of  names  to  show  how  much  the  College  has  done  to 
make  Illinois  what  it  is.  The  good  work  already  accomplished  would 
amply  repay  its  friends  for  all  their  labors  and  self-sacrifice  in  its  behalf. 

But  the  College  has  not  yet  completed  its  first  half  century.  The 
best  of  our  American  colleges, have  not  been  the  creations  of  a  day.  They 
have  had  their  origin  with  the  communities  in  which  they  were  founded. 
They  have  often  struggled  for  existence  while  material  prosperity  was  being 
developed  around  them,  until  accumulated  wealth  should  flow  into  them. 
This  College  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  With  the  struggles  of  th«  past  we 
are  now  concerned  no  further  than  to  know  that  they  are  safely  passed,  and 
that  future  prosperity  seems  well  assured.  Aside  from  grounds,  buildings, 
and  other  appliances,  the  invested  endowment  fund  is  about  $110,000, 
with  from  $10,000  to  $16,000  available  in  the  future. 

The  present  faculty  consists  of  seven  earnest,  faithful  men,  each  of 
marked  ability  and  experience  in  his  department,  fully  alive  to  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  times  upon  those  who  would  be  found  worthy  to  repre- 
sent the  higher  culture. 

The  standard  of  attainment  for  admission  to  the  Classical  Course  is 
not  so  high  as  in  Yale  or  Harvard,  but  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  majority  of 
Eastern  colleges.  The  work  of  instruction  is  done  entirely  by  Professors, 
and  throughout  the  whole  course  the  students  come  into  close  daily  contact 
with  teachers  of  experience  and  of  enthusiasm,  who  take  a  friendly  personal 
interest  in  their  pupils.     Habits  of  good  order  and  industry  prevail,  and 
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cases  of  serious  discipline  are  extremely  rare.  The  Faculty  regard  it  of 
prime  importance  to  maiutain  a  high  standard  of  scholarship.  The  student 
is  required  to  pass  thorough  examinations,  for  the  most  part  written,  on  all 
the  studies  required  for  graduation.  The  graduates  of  Illinois  College,  in 
respect  to  mental  culture  and  intellectual  ability,  do  not  suffer  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  older  Eastern  colleges. 

THE   SCIENTIFIC   COURSE. 

The  true  American  college  seeks  to  lead  public  sentiment  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  education.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  if  all  who  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  College  could  be  induced  to 
pursue,  in  full,  the  Classical  Course.  But  in  a  country  still  comparatively  new, 
there  are  many  young  men  who  have  not  time  and  means  for  such  an  educa- 
tion. They  want  the  best  education  they  can  get  in  three  or  four  years. 
In  none  of  our  high  schools  or  academies  can  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
faculty  of  experienced  teachers,  of  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  that  are 
found  in  the  college.  To  meet  the  wants  of  these,  our  Scientific  Course  is 
a  necessary  and  useful  adaptation.  For  admission,  the  student  is  examined 
in  the  common-school  studies,  and  in  Algebra  to  quadratics.  The  course 
embraces  all  the  studies  of  the  Classical  Course,  except  Greek.  It  in- 
cludes three  years'  instruction  in  Latin,  and  adds  special  studies  in  History, 
German,  Geology,  Meteorology,  and  the  Higher  Mathematics.  Physics  are 
taught  by  recitations  and  full  courses  of  lectures.  It  is  in  contemplation 
soon  to  require  for  admission,  Physical  Geography,  four  books  of  Geometry, 
and  one  year  of  Latin. 

WHIPPLE   ACADEMY. 

Every  Western  college  finds  a  Preparatory  Department  a  necessity. 
In  1869,  Dr.  S.  L.  Whipple  founded  the  Academy,  by  a  donation  of  $10,000. 
At  present  it  is  carried  on  in  the  College  Buildings,  with  a  separate  Study 
Hall,  and  with  a  Principal  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  its  care.  He  is 
assisted  in  the  work  of  instruction  by  some  of  the  College  Faculty,  who 
hear  recitations,  each  in  his  own  department. 

The  Jacksonville  Business  College  and  English  Training  School  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Trustees  of  Illinois  College.  It  is  conducted 
in  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  Whipple  Academy,  near  the  center  of 
business  of  the  city.  It  has  a  separate  faculty  of  four  men  of  the  best 
qualifications  for  their  work.  For  those  wishing  an  English  or  Commercial 
Course  of  from  six  months  to  two  years,  it  oflfers  advantages  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere. 
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The  College  Club,  for  the  boarding  of  students  who  room  in  the  Dor- 
mitory, is  an  exceedingly  well-managed  and  successful  part  of  the  College 
machinery.  The  dining-room  is  pleasant,  the  tables  well  furnished,  and 
good  board  is  had  for  $2  to  $2.25  per  week. 

The  entire  annual  College  expenses  of  a  student  who  rooms  in  the 
Dormitory,  for  board,  tuition,  room-rent,  fuel,  gas  and  text- books,  are  less 
than  $175. 

The  Faculty  seek  to  pervade  the  entire  Institution  with  a  strong  moral 
and  religious  influence — ^utterly  free,  however  from  all  sectarian  bias.  All 
students  are  required  to  attend  morning  prayers  and  the  Sabbath  afternoon 
lecture.  This  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Sturtevant,  whose  pungent  and  powerful 
discourses  produce  lasting  impressions.  A  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  main- 
tained by  the  students. 

Such  is  a  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  past  and  present  of  Illinois 
College.  It  commences  this,  the  forty-eighth  year  of  its  existence,  with 
very  encouraging  numbers  and  prospects.  The  Sophomore  Class  numbers 
twenty-four,  the  Freshman  thirty-two. 


EDUCATING  INFLUENCE  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  best  safeguard  against  corruption  in  office,  unwise  legislation,  and 
all  the  unwholesome  effects  attendant  thereon,  is  an  intelligent  people. 
Whether  the  people  may  be  rendered  more  intelligent  by  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  than  by  the  perusal  of  English  literature  is  a 
question  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educators  to  solve.  Allowing  that  the 
attainment  of  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  the  governmental  establishment  of  common  schools,  we  must  at  once 
concede  to  school  libraries  an  important  influence  in  the  accomplishment  of 
that  purpose. 

He,  who,  by  a  brilliant  course  in  school  and  college,  acquires  a  fin- 
ished education,  qualifies  himself  for  an  advanced  order  of  usefulness;  but 
if,  upon  the  attainment  of  that  education,  he  neglects  to  gain,  by  a  con- 
stant course  of  reading,  some  general  information  such  as  is  not  taught  in 
the  schools — ^and  this  neglect  prevails  among  college  graduates, — his  useful- 
ness is  materially  impaired,  and  in  lieu  of  becoming  a  benefit  to  his  coun- 
try and  an  ornament  to  society,  he  remains  as  a  significant  monument  to 
the  imperfections  of  our  educational  system.  From  this  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  culture,  without  a  taste  for  information,  is  less  to  be  desired  than 
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a  taste  for  reading,  without  trained  accomplishmentfi.  Again,  a  course  of 
miscellaneous  reading  serves  to  develop  a  measure  of  judgment,  which  is  a 
great  desideratum  in  the  body  politic  of  a  Democratic  government  like  ours; 
while  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  in  many  of  our  Academies  of 
learning  serves  but  to  stultify  the  judgment  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, might  be  rendered  accurate  and  discerning. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  much  miscellaneous  reading  injures  the  facul- 
ties of  application  in  such  a  manner  that  volition  is  destroyed,  and  all  efforts 
to  attain  proficiency  in  collegiate  studies  prove  unavailing.  But  even  were 
this  the  case,  which  we  do  not  grant,  how  small  would  be  the  proportion  of 
those  .injured  to  those  benefited?  What  percentage,  we  would  ask,  of  the 
attendance  at  our  common  schools,  ever  acquire,  or  even  aim  at,  a  higher 
course  of  training?  Higher  education  need  never  suffer  from  the  diffusion 
of  general  information  among  the  people ;  but  should  it  so  suffer,  we  deem 
the  latter  of  far  more  importance,  and  of  infinitely  greater  advantage  to 
the  country.  However  deficient  a  child  may  be  in  higher  mathematics, 
however  imperfect  his  knowledge  of  Ancient  classics,  if  he  leaves  school 
with  a  taste  for  reading  that  he  will  gratify  at  every  opportunity,  then  is  his 
education  accomplished  in  a  manner  that  reflects  honor  upon  his  instructors. 

The  system  to  be  followed,  in  establishing  school  libraries,  is  a  question 
of  importance,  and  one  that  invites  the  careful  attention  of  school  authori- 
ties. That  system  is  the  best,  which  provides  for  each  district  a  library  se- 
lected with  considerate  judgment  and  wise  discretion.  It  is  always  desira- 
ble that  the  library  should  be  kept  at  the  school  house,  at  least  during  the 
term  of  school,  that  all  persons  in  the  district  should  be  allowed  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefits,  and  that  it  should  be  in  charge  of  the  teacher. 
No  more  foolish  measure  could  be  taken  than  that  adopted  by  some  of  the 
states  in  enacting  that  school  libraries  shall  be  accessible  to  students  only. 
Libraries  are  an  educating  medium,  designed  for  the  disseminating  of  in- 
formation among  the  people,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  masses,  irrespective 
of  age  or  condition.  The  library  should  be  kept  at  the  school-house,  that 
the  children  may  have  more  ready  access  to  its  contents,  for  many  may  be 
induced  to  peruse  a  work  that  they  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  which  they 
would  not  do  were  any  exertion  on  their  part  necessary  to  gain  possession  of 
the  volume.  Other  reasons  for  keeping  the  library  where  it  will  be  convenient 
to  teacher  and  pupils  will  appear  further  on.  The  teacher  is  the  fittest 
person  for  librarian,  because,  being  a  person  of  some  attainments,  he  will 
naturally  take  an  interest  in  books.  Moreover,  if  he  be  endowed  with  a  due 
proportion  of  judgment  and  common  sense, — which  is  sometimes  the  case. 
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popular  opinion  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — he  will  often  be  of  service 
in  assisting  students  to  make  proper  selections,  such  as  will  suit  their  age 
and  proclivities. 

The  selection  of  books  for  a  school  library  is  a  matter  of  grave  im- 
portance, in  which  we  cannot  exercise  too  much  caution.  It  requires  a 
better  judgment  and  a  more  comprehensive'knowledge  of  human  character 
than  any  other  duty  that  devolves  upon  school  managers.  And  yet,  we  must 
aclmit,  that  accident  will  often  provide  a  district  with  a  more  suitable  list  of 
books  than  the  best  judgment  would  dictate.  This  is  certainly  often  the 
case  in  Michigan,  whose  deserved  prominence  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
education  is  more  owing  to  the  fact  of  her  having  a  greater  number  of  school 
libraries  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  than  to  the  influence  of  her 
great  University  or  any  law  on  her  statute  books.  There  the  pfficers  of  each 
district  have  Ihe  sole  power  of  selection,  which  power  is  governed  almost 
entirely  by  accident.  The  consequence  may  be  easily  guessed,  for  accident 
throws  in  their  way  all  kinds  of  trash,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  merit,  and 
thus  gratifies  the  taste  of  all  classes  of  people.  Hardly  a  library  in  Michigan 
but  has  representatives  of  each  round  of  the  ladder,  from  "  Robinson 
Crusoe  "  up  to  the  more  profound  works  of  DeQuincy,  or  Bacon.  Thus  a 
natural  highway  is  provided  from  popular  nonsense  to  entertaining  subtleties. 
In  California  it  is  the  reverse,  although  there,  as  well  as  in  Michigan,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  library  in  every  district.  In  California,  district  officials 
have  the  power  of  selection,  but  that  power  is  crippled  by  the  State  Board, 
by  whom  a  list  is  furnished — all  machine  work  -  from  which,  alone,  are  they 
allowed  to  choose.  So  by  an  over-exertion  of  poor  judgment  and  limited 
discretion  the  Trustees  have  succeeded  in  storing  the  libraries  with  a  curious 
medley  of  unattractive  nonsense,  and  still  less  attractive  profundity,  without 
a  proportion  of  intermediate  stepping-stones.  A  library  of  this  character 
need  not  fear  being  molested,  for  it  is  uninviting.  Like  a  ladder  with  two 
steps,  it  can  not  be  mounted,  for  one  step  is  at  the  bottom,  the  other  at  the 
top,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  tallest.  Jacob  Abbot's  '*  Stories  for  Children," 
or  Mayheur's  "  Young  Ben.  Franklin,"  may  be  seen  gracing  the  same  shelf 
with,  and  cheering  the  solitude  of,  Young's  "Night  Thoughts,"  and  Carlyle's 
**  French  Revolution,"  which  stand  in  undisturbed  serenity  with  uncut 
leaves,  casting  a  somber  gloom  around  Although  the  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia are  a  reading  people,  the  libraries  are  universally  ignored,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  do  not  furnish  the  right  kind  of  matter.  The  non- 
providing  of  works  suitable  for  an  intermediate  stage  of  thought,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  greatest  mistake  commonly  made  in  the  selection  of  a  school 
library. 
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lu  an  attempted  selection  of  books  suitable  for  common  schools,  we  af e 
impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  the  judgment  errs  in  a  too  common  avoid- 
ance of  fiction,  especially  the  better  class  of  fiction.  Better  read  poor 
fiction  than  nothing.  Fiction,  with  adventures,  forms  the  only  link  between 
works  for  children,  and  history.  But  in  selecting  novels  only  standard 
authors  should  be  represented/  Whoever  thinks  that  Dickens,  Cooper,  or 
Charles  Reade  is  out  of  place  in  a  school  library,  has  an  unjust  conception  of 
human  nature.  As  fiction  is  the  natural  sequel  to  childish  stories,  so  history 
is  the  natural  sequel  to  fiction,  and,  with  a  few  auxiliaries,  the  sole  connect- 
ing link  between  it  and  the  more  profound  works  of  the  best  authors. 

In  the  course  of  several  years'  experience,  we  have  observed  that  noth- 
ing pleases  a  pupil  more  than  to  get  hold  of  a  reader  of  the  same  grade  as 
the  one  in  which  he  is  studying,  but  of  a  different  series  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  access  to  books  of  this  kind  will  naturally  aid  in  developing  that 
desire  for  investigation  which  is  an  inherent  quality  of  every  human  bosom. 
Moreover,  these  readers  contain  many  choice  extracts  and  morsels  of  En- 
lish  literature,  with  which  it  is  beneficial  to  become  acquainted,  and  which 
will  stimulate  the  appetite  to  a  keener  relish.  But  these  works  may  be  pat 
to  a  more  profitable  use,  providing  the  library  contains  several  series,  and, 
as  before  suggested,  if  it  is  kept  at  the  schooK-house.  There  is  much  time  in 
school  when  the  younger  scholars  are  unemployed,  or,  at  least,  not  employed 
in  anything  useful.  Now  the  prevailing  notion  that  only  books  designed 
for  study  should  be  allowed  in  a  school -room  is  an  enormous  one,  and  it  is 
for  the  very  purpose  of  filling  up  the  gap  of  time  and  turning  to  account  un- 
occupied moments,  that  we  should  store  every  library  with  works  of  this 
character.  These  books  we  would  distribute  among  the  pupils,  with  the  in- 
junction to  read  only  for  a  given  time  and  at  stated  intervals  One-half 
hour  each  day  is  sufficient  time,  and  if  no  infringement  of  the  law  is  tolerated, 
the  teacher  will  soon  observe  that  the  half  hour  is  looked  forward  to  with 
anxious  faces  and  greedy  eyes.  The  taste  for  reading  which  this  will  incite 
in  the  pupil  is  not  the  only  benefit  derived,  for  the  child  is  thus  continually 
coming  in  contact  with  different  words  in  different  connections,  which  it 
unconsciously  masters,  and  it  thus  proves  an  estimable  help  to  the  reading 
exercise. 

Believing  that  a  taste  for  reading  leads  directly  to  the  acquirement  of 
varied  and  useful  information,  and  such  information  as  tends  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  citizenship,  it  shall  ever  be  our  endeavor  to  develop  in  students 
a  love  for  general  reading,  and  in  that  endeavor  we  shall  make  all  other  ob- 
jects subservient  to  this  end.  John  M.  Eddy. 
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HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


^ 


BY   T.   J.    B. 


O h !     This  was  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  a  student  in  the 

olass-room  the  other  day  as  she  saw,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  micro- 
scope, one  of  the  common  moulds  found  upon  decaying  substances.  It  was 
during  recitation  time ;  others  had  looked,  and  had  quietly  returned  to  their 
seats.  She  had  read  of  the  plant,  had  seen  pictures  of  it  in  the  books,  had, 
with  the  others,  been  told  what  to  expect  as  she  looked  through  the  instru- 
ment, yet  the  actual  sight  of  the  little  tree-like  fungus  itself  under  the  mag- 
nifier,  so  far  exceeded  her  anticipations,  that,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of 
the  time  and  place,  she  gave  expression  to  her  surprise  and  delight  as  above 
indicated.  The  case  is  not  cited  for  its  singularity, — the  reverse  being  true, — 
but  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  following  statement : 

Nature,  with  all  her  multiplicity  of  details,  and  wonderful  variety  of 
forms,  can  never  be  fully  appreciated  at  second  hand.  He  who  would  see 
the  real  beauties  of  creation,  must  use  his  own  eyes — not  upon  somebody's 
representation  of  the  objects,*but  upon  the  things  themselves.  A  proof  of 
this  assertion  will  be  found  in  the  interest  felt  by  the  readers  of  this  paper, 
compared  with  that  which  prompts  its  writing  Under  a  heavy  burden  of  other 
duties. 

But  %ome  of  its  readers  may  be  stimulated  to  open  their  eyes  wider  than 
heretofore,  or,  may  be,  use  them  to  somewhat  better  advantage  j  if  so,  the  labor 
will  be  repaid,  however  little  may  be  gained  from  this  presentation.  A  micro- 
scope of  some  kind  is  essential  for  the  studies  here  given,  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  lenses  simply  aid  the  eye,  and  in  no  sense  take  the  place 
of  the  latter.  Thousands  of  similar  observations,  usually  neglected,  can  be 
made  without  such  aid. 

This  article  may  as  well  be  given  to  the  "  moulds,"  following  the  direc- 
tion of  the  introductory  incident.  But  a  volume  would  scarcely  relate  the 
facts  known  concerning  these  lowly  organized  plants.  Our  attention  will  be 
given  to  two  or  three  found  upon  -living  leaves. 

The  Lettuce  Mould.  Gardeners  have  reason  to  fear  that  one  source  of 
revenue  is  to  be  taken  from  them,  at  least  in  part,  and  we  who  relish  the 
crisp  leaf  (lettuce)  as  a  salad  in  the  early  spring-time,  may,  in  the  new 
years  of  our  second  century,  be  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  market  sup- 
plied.    Hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  have  been  destroyed  in  Illinois  the  last 
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two  years,  by  the  little  intruder  too  roughly  shown  in  Fig.  1 .     Ita  near  re- 


[Pig.  1] 
lation  caused  the  Irish  famine  in  1846,  and  has  since,  at  various  times  and 
places,  made  sad  havoc  with  the  common  potato.  Little  is  to  be  seen  in 
either  case,  by  the  unaided  eye,  except  the  diseased  and  dying  condition 
of  the  leaves  of  the  plants  affected;  the  true  cause  would  probably 
never  have  been  known  without  the  microscope.  Looking  closely,  however, 
at  a  rotting  leaf,  patches  of  ash-colored  mould  are  seen.  Sometimes  a  thin 
cloud  of  dust  can  be  observed  when  such  a  leaf  is  disturbed.  Taking  upon 
the  point  of  a  needle  a  bit  of  the  dusty  material  from  the  leaf,  and  examin- 
ing with  a  power  of  fifty  diameters,  a  minature  tree  in  full  fruit,  may  be 
discerned,  not  unlike  the  figure  at  K,  Several  of  them,  1  to  6,  arise  from 
each  stomate,  or  "  breathing-pore."  Fifty  to  seventy-five  spores  (seed  like 
bodies)  are  borne  on  a  fruit-stalk,  and  not  less  than  500,000  to  the  square 
inch  of  leaf  surface.  Of  course  they  are  very  minute,  readily  floating  upon 
the  air.  Thus  the  light  cloud  before  mentioned  is  explained.  Any  one  of 
these  atoms  falling  upon  a  healthy  leaf,  under  the  proper  condition  of  tem- 
perature, moisture,  etc.,  may  cause  again  the  disease  noticed.  The  manner 
of  germination  is  shown  at  B,  Fig.  1,  where  a  cell  of  the  epidermis  is  repre- 
sented as  pierced  by  the  growing  filament,  which  afterwards  spreads  through 
and  among  other  cells.  Within  forty-eight  hours  dfter  this,  little  white 
branching  threads  start  in  tufts  from  the  stomates,  and  quickly  give  origin  to 
another  crop  of  spores.  A  power  of  from  50  to  300  diameters  will  be  re- 
quired to  trace  these  processes.  The  threads  and  spores  look  pearly  white 
under  the  microscope,  but,  like  clear  water,  exhibit  color  when  seen  in  thick 
enough  stratum. 
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The  life  history  of  this  wonderful  little  plant  is  by  no  means  fully  told, 
it  having  other  ways  of  reproduction  and  perpetuation,  but  we  will  pause 
here.     In  the  figure  two  other  chapters  are  indicated. 

The  garden  plants  being  under  discussion  let  us  notice  the  "mildewed" 
leaves  of  the  pea  :  It  is  well  known  that  peas  do  not  succeed  well  with  us, 
except  in  early  spring.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  will  now  became  ap- 
parent. Plucking  one  of  the  whitened  leaves  and  examining  it  under  a  me- 
dium power,  in  a  good  light,  we  find  shining  threads  and  spores,  as  in  the 
last  case,  but  the  forms  are  different.  No  one  would  mistake,  after  seeing 
both,  one  for  the  other.  Omitting  the  first  part  of  the  biography  here,  we 
look  at  the  sickly  stems  and  leaves  with  an  ordinary  hand  magnifier  and  soon 
discover  in  little  communities,  nestled  among  the  parts  of  the  white  coating, 
shining  black  balls,  appearing  something  like  the  mark  which  closes  this 
sentence.  Carefully  remove  these  with  a  sharp  knife  to  a  glass  slide,  and, 
after  adding  a  drop  of  water,  examine  with  a  power  of  two  hundred  diame- 
ters. All  such  observations  are  better  made  if  a  thin  glass  cover  is  placed 
upon  the  object.  Our  black  point  now  appears  as  it  is,  a  finely  sculptured 
globe  of  a  dark  brown  color,  seated  upon  conspicuous  radiating  threads  of 
clear  and  pretty  appearance.     Fig.  2.  One  will  be  apt  to  look  much  longer 


[Fig.  «.] 

than  we  can  wait  now.  So  changing  the  power  to  one  greater,  should  it  be 
at  hand,  and  pressing  very  gently,  but  firmly,  upon  the  thin  cover  glass,  we 
look  again.  The  pretty  globule  is  broken  by  the  squeezing  it  had,  and  for- 
tunately its  contents  are  revealed.  Four  to  eight  transparent  sacks,  each 
having  as  many  spores,  have  been  forced  from  the  fissure  in  the  walls  of  the 
brown  ball,  it  is  a  wonder  how  its  narrow  limits  contained  so  much,  but 
the  fact  is  nevertheless  certain,- these  bags  of  flexible  glass,  with  their  con- 
tents, came  from  the  sculptured  ball.     This  second  fruitage  of  the  fungus — 
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for  all  the  moulds,  mildews,  smuts j  etc.,  belong  to  the  Fungi — appears  to 
be  for  the  purpose  of  bridging  the  winter.  They  are  produced  only  in  au- 
tumn, while  the  spores  originating  from  threads  in  the  open  air  are  borne 
during  the  summer  months. 

Lilac  Mould,  The  dusty  or  whitewashed  appearance  of  the  leaves  of 
the  common  lilac — lalock  we  used  to  say — in  autumn  can  hardly  have  es- 
caped observation.  This  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  very  pretentious  relative 
of  the  pea  mould.  Its  first  stage  is  not  known  to  be  in  any  way  remarkable, 
though  an  observation  made  to-day  (Sept.  27th),  seems  to  point  to  a  hitherto 
unrecorded  feature — but  the  second  form  of  fruit  is  adorned  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  upper  ton.  The  globules  may  be  found  as  before.  Sharp  eyes 
unaided  may  detect  them.  After  a  little  practice  a  promising  leaf  is  easily 
selected,  and  a  pocket  magnifier  assures  us  of  our  prize.  To  secure  perfect 
specimens  care  is  needed  in  the  transference  to  the  slip  of  glass ;  here  again 
practice  is  required.     Figure  3  does  poor  justice  to  the  real  appearance 


[Fia:,  3.] 

of  the  object,  though  the  drawing  was  made  by  a  camera  lucida  as  close  as 
possible  to  nature.  The  tip  of  one  thread  is  shown  upon  a  larger  scale. 
The  central  globule  is  mahogany  brown,  and  finely  reticulated,  the  radiat- 
ing appendages  are  of  crystalline  purity,  and  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  In- 
side there  are  six  spore  sacks,  with  about  six  to  eight  spores  each.  The 
lilac  bears  a  handsome  flower,  but  entertains  a  parasite  which  surpasses  it  in 
delicate  beauty  and  elegance. 

The  botanical   names  of  these  three  plants  (moulds)  are  as  follows  : 
Peranispora  gangliformis^  ErysipJie  Martii^  and  Microsplieria  Fnesii. 
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OPENING  EXERCISES.— II. 


In  the  September  number  of  the  Schoolmaster,  I  presented  a  little 
of  mj  own  experience  upon  the  manner  of  opening  a  school,  but  much  that 
is  really  very  valuable  was  omitted,  and  it  can  be  no  more  than  justice  to 
myself  to  introduce  it  here.  Choice  selections  of  poetry,  or  even  prose,  may 
be  read,  or  better,  recited,  by  the  entire  school. 

Write  upon  the  board  the  lines  upon  "The  Sculptor  Boy  :" 

**  Chisel  in  hand  stood  the  sculptor  boy, 

With  his  marble  block  beiore  him  ; 
And  his  face  lit  up  with  a  smile  of  joy 

As  an  angel  dream  passed  o'er  him. 
He  carved  that  dream  on  the  yielding  stone 

With  many  a  sharp  incision  ; 
In  Heaven's  own  light  the  sculptor  shone, — 

He  had  caught  that  angel  vision. 

'*  Sculptors  of  life  are  w^,  as  we  stand 
With  our  lives  uncarved  before  us. 
Waiting  the  hour  when  at  God's  command, 

Our  life-dream  passes  o'er  us. 
Let  us  carve  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone, 

With  many  a  sharp  incision  ; 
Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own, — 
Our  lives  that  angel  vision." 
The  teacher  would  then  do  well  to  read  the  lines  with  as  much  meaning 
as  he  can  command,  then  ask  the  school  to  read  in  concert.       In  a  short 
time  all  will  have  learned  it,  then  call  attention  to  the  appositeness  of  the 
figure  and  enforce  the  lesson,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done,  by  judicious  words. 
Certainly  there    is   nothing   objectionable   in    this   selection,    to   Jew   or 
Mohammedan.       My  own  opinion  is  that  the  teacher  can  do  much  towards 
creating  and  keeping  alive  a  wholesome,  cheerful,  vivifying  sentiment  in  the 
entire  school,  simply  by  his  personal  demeanor,  and  evidently  this  sentiment 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  singing  of  cheerful  songs  and  the  reciting 
of  energizing  verses.     The  following  lines  will  illustrate  the  idea  of  whole- 
heartedness  in  our  words  : 

"  Better  to  weave  in  the  web  of  life 
A  bright  and  golden  filling. 
And  do  God's  will  with  a  ready  heart 

And  hands  that  are  swift  and  willing, 
Than  to  snap  the  delicate,  slender  threads 

Ot  our  curious  lives  asundor. 
And  then  blame  Heaven  for  the  tangled  ends, 
And  sit,  and  grieve,  and  wonder." 
After  the  recitation  of  such  a  piece,  sing  ^<  Always  Cheerful,"  or  other 
words  suited  to  the  sentiment.     Adapt  the  lesson  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
so  far  as  can  be  done. 
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*'  Too  late,  too  lat€,"  was  never  said 
Of  morning  sun,  or  bud,  or  flower ; 
The  light  is  true  to  hill  and  glade, 

The  rosebud  opens  to  the  hour. 
The  lark  ne'er  asks  the  day  to  wait ; 
But  man  awakes  '  *  too  late,  too  late!" 
Punctuality  may  be  encouraged  by  the  rehearsal  of  these  lines.      Sing 
<*  Always  Prompt  to  School."     The  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  use  of  the  word  "  but,"  in  the  last  line ;  substitute  "  only." 

Portia's  speech  on  mercy  furnishes  a  choice  paragraph  for  general  repeti- 
tion. I  suppose  not  even  the  Jew  would  object  to  this,  -  unless  he  be  related 
to  Shylock.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  it,  we  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentile, 
need  the  influence  of  its  beautiful  teachings. 

It  is  related  of  Isocrates  that  he  caused  to  be  written  in  gold  letters 
above  his  school-house  door,  "  If  thou  love  learning,  thou  wilt  attain  unto 
much  learning,"  in  order,  perhaps,  that  his  pupils  might  become  enthusiastic 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Modern  teachers  would  do  well  to  write  in 
some  conspicuous  place  these  words  : 

**  If  wisdom's  wavs  you'd  wisely  seek, 
Five  things  observe  with  care  ; 
0/  whom  you  speak,  to  whom  you  speak, 
And  h<nu^  and  when  and  where, ^^ 

No  less  an  estimate  should  be  placed  upon  the  words  which  follow  : 

*' Think  truly,  and  thy  thoughts 
Shall  the  world's  famine  feed  ; 
Speak  truly,  and  each  word  of  thine 

Shall  be  a  fniitful  seed  ; 
Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be 
A  great  and  noble  creed." 
I  have  long  thought  that  some  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues,  which  have 
been  much  neglected,  could  be  inoculated  into  the  veins  of  the  young  gene- 
ration by  the  veritable  schoolmaster. 

Industry  is  one  of  the  most  important,  for,  however  hackneyed  the  sub- 
ject may  have  become,  it  still  remains  true  that  laziness  is  the  curse  of  the 
world.  Most  boys  and  girls  are  always  tired,  intellectually  speaking,  and, 
indeed,  we  all  must  be  born  again  into  the  intellectual  world,  converted,  if 
you  please,  from  our  mental  depravity  before  we  put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
an  earnest  worker.  To  bring  about  this  new  life  in  the  mind  every  avail- 
able means  should  be  utilized.  • 

It  may  be  useful  to  arrange  some  of  the  virtues  which  it  is  desirable  to 
emphasize,  in  groups  upon  the  board,  thus : 

1.  Order. 

2.  Punctuality. 

Industry.  )  l'  l""^}^' 
•^    ^  4.  Patience. 

5    Ambition. 

6.  Politeness. 
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The  Schoolmaster  needs  a  more  fitting  history  than  we  can  write. 
For  twentj-two  years  this  Journal  has  made  its  monthly  visits  to  its  thou- 
sands of  readers.  Begun  in  the  early  days  of  educational  effort,  it  has  seen 
the  prairies  blossom  into  fruitful  fields,  and  the  log  school  house  of  the  pro- 
tecting grove  give  way  to  the  pretentious  "  brick  "  of  hundreds  of  villages. 
It  has  lived  through  a  period  marked  by  as  significant  reforms  in  educational 
methods  and  appliances  as  have  characterized  any  other  department  of  our 
complex  civilization.  It,  in  turn,  must  give  way  to  the  inexorable  law  of 
advance. 

We  hope  to  be  as  near  the  teachers  of  Illinois  in  our  new  relations  as 
in  the  old.  For  eleven  and  a  half  years  we  have  been  identified  with  the 
public  schools  of  this  State.  We  believe  that  we  have  its  interests  in  our 
heart  of  hearts.  Without  indulging  in  any  professional  egotism,  we  hold 
that  the  school  interests  are  the  highest  interests.  Whatever  mars  their 
weal,  mars  the  cause  of  humanity.  Whatever  helps  to  elevate  them,  falls 
into  the  ranks  of  the  forces  Ihat  are  striving  to  make  our  wandering  planet 
rich  with  the  harvests  of  God's  sowing.  The  future,  with  all  its  mighty 
possibilities,  is  an  awful  presence  in  every  school-room.  Every  true  teacher 
is  a  high  priest  of  a  new  dispensation,  richer  with  blessings  than  any  the 
past  has  known. 

With  harmony  in  our  ranks,  and  faith  in  our  hearts,  and  patient  in- 
dustry in  our  lives,  we  can  raise  this  noble  system  of  schools  to  a  perfection 
that  shall  shame  the  past  and  ennoble  the  new  century  of  our  national  life. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  omit  a  portion  of  the  Chicago 
letter,  but  it  could  not  be  avoided. 


A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following : 

A  ma  thmatical  editor  is  surely  needed  for  some  of  our  educational 
journals,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  mathematical  exploits  in  the  issue  of  the 
past  month. 

One  educational  editor  inserts  as  ^<  doubtless  correct "  a  rule  for  com- 
puting interest  at  fifteen  per  cent.,  as  follows  : 

"  Multiply  by  number  of  days,  and  divide  by  three." 

The  editor  very  properly  says  that  he  "  has  not  verified  "  this  method. 
As  its  truth  depends  solely  upon  the  question  whether  the  product  of  fifteen 
by  three  is  three  hundred  and  sixty,  it  would  seem  as  though  ten  seconds, 
more  or  less,  might  have  been  profitably  consumed  in  the  occupation  of 
dividing  three  hundred  and  sixty  by  fifteen.  This  pleasing  experiment 
would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  twenty-four  for  three, 
and  would  have  redounded  largely  to  the  credit  of  the  representative  edu- 
cational journal  of  the  Hub. 

Another  journal,  published  in  a  larger  center  of  civilization,  says : 

"  A  piece  of  land  in  the  form  of  a  trapezoid  1,800  yds.  long,  300  yds. 
at  one  end  and  100  at  the  other.  Now,  to  divide  the  piece  equally.  Find 
perpendicular  distance  between  ab  and  nz,  nz  and  em,  em  and  cd^  also 
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lengths  of  nz  and  em."  Now,  if  any  human  being  can  make  what  he  con- 
siders sense  out  of  this  so-called  problem,  he  should  be  recommended  at 
once  as  a  candidate  for  a  permanent  position  in  some  good  lunatic  asylum. 
Pray,  what  w  meant  by  "  Now,  to  divide  the  piece  equally."  And,  without 
a  diagram,  what  can  be  made  of  the  author's  requirements  as  to  c</,  em,  nz, 
etc.  ?  Is  the  whole  thing  a  horax  ?  or  a  prize  problem  ?  or  a  conundrum  % 
Pass  it  along.     We  give  it  up.  0.  S.  W. 


CHICAGO  DEPARTMENT. 


James  Hannan,  Editor. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  R.  I.  Chase,  who  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Jones 
School  in  place  of  Mr.  Kirk,  who  has  gone  to  Missouri,  will  not  come.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  schools  of  Plymouth,  Indiana.  It  is  not  known  whether 
his  refusal  to  come  is  based  on  the  nature  of  his  engagement  at  that  place,  or  bis 
unwillingness  to  risk  starvation  in  the  metropolis  at  present  and  prospective  sala- 
ries, Mr.  Chase  is  understood  to  be  a  first-clsiss  man  and  one  wnom  it  would  be 
very  desirable  to  secure  for  Chicago.  Perhaps  Chicago  will  learn,  after  a  while, 
that  to  secure  first-class  men  or  to  keep  those  she  has,  she  must  keep  the  wolf  from 
their  doors  by  paying  as  good  salaries  as  Bungtown  or  Grange  Center. 

Th  ere  are  too  names  to  be  added  to  the  already  too  long  list  of  teachers  who 
have  left  the  schools  of  Chigago  the  present  year.  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Belfield,  for  sev- 
eral vears  connected  with  the  Central  High  School  as  general  assistant  and  after- 
warcT  a  teacher  in  the  South  Division  High  School,  has  resigned.  He  was  uni- 
formly and  conspicuously  successful  in  both  discipline  and  ins&iction,  but  he  was 
apiilty  of  the  crime  of  being  a  youn^  man,  and  was  subjected  to  what  we  cannot 
forbear  calling  most  unjust  discrinunations.  His  salary  was  reduced  within  two 
years  from  $1,800  per  annum  to  |750.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Mr.  Belfield  has  been  driven  out  of  the  schools  to  enter  Rush  Medical  College. 
His  attainments  and  qualifications  were  so  apparent  to  the  faculty  of  that  institu- 
tion, that  immediately  upon  his  examination  lor  admission  he  was  given  an  honor- 
able and  responsible  position  in  the  Laboratory. 

Miss  Emma  A.  Stowell,  for  years  connected  with  the  schools,  first  in  the 
lower  grades,  then  as  head  assistant  in  the  Clarke  School,  and  since  the  death  of 
Miss  Byrne  as  assistant  in  the  North  Division  High  School,  has  abo  resififned. 
While  perhaps  we  would  not  be  justified  in  attributing  her  resignation  to  any  legis- 
lation on  the  salary  question,  it  is  barely  possible  that  that  legislation  lias  had 
something  to  do  with  hastening  the  happiness  of  a  Mr.  Fox,  of  Peoria,  whose 
somewhat  unpoetic  name  Miss  Stowell  has  assumed  since  leaving  us. 

It  becomes  the  painful  duty  of  the  editor  of  this  Department  to  witness  tlie 
absorption  of  this  journal,  including  this  Department,  by  a  buoyant,  hopeful  and 
enthusiastic  new  (prospective)  Chicago  weeklv.  It  is  not  because  he  regrets  the 
establishment  of  a  weekly  educational  journal  in  this  great  commercial  and  educa- 
tional center  that  this  duty  is  charactenzed  as  nain^l.  But  it  is  because  he  had 
fondly  imagined,  and  expected  to  witness,  ana  be  instrumental  in  promoting,  the 
growth  of  this  Department  in  such  a  journal  as  The  Schoolmaster. 

The  editor  of  this  Department  claims  its  establishment  as  his  own  idea.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  ana  solicitation  that  the  proprietors  of  The  Schoolmaster 
consented  to  ite  establishment.  He  acknowledges  that  when  that  consent  was  ob- 
tained he  had  the  temerity  to  write  and  issue  some  hundreds  of  circulars,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  **the  acknowledged  intrinsic  merits  of  The  Schoolmastbr  are 
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sufficient  to  exorcise  that  perpetual  shade  of  impending  starvation  which  has  par- 
alyzed iiie  courage,  and  thereby  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  educa- 
tional journals.  The  establishment  of  the  Chicago  Department  and  office  is  a 
result  of  healthy  growth,  and  a  desire  to  extend  a  success  and  a  usefulness  already 
established.    The  Schoolmaster  comes  to  stay,''^ 

These  statements  were  honestly  made.  So  far  as  they  related  t^  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  The  Schoolmaster,  they  were  made  "  upon  information  and 
belief,''  and  no  one  will  question  them.  So  far  as  they  related  to  The  Schoolmas- 
ter's intentions  in  reference  to  Chicago,  they  were  based  on  the  convictions  of  the 
Editor,  and— well— his  faith  in  himself.  It  is  to  be  resetted  that  in  making  his 
calculations,  however,  he  ignored  one  element.  He  took  mto  account  the  prospects 
and  capabilities  of  The  Schoolmaster,  and  he  made  an  estimate  of  himself;  but 
he  never  lor  one  moment  imagined  an  ambitious  and  enterprising  company  of 
young  men  roaming  about  the  country  with  plethoric  pocket-books  buying  up  edu- 
cational journals  at  wholesale,  and  to  whom  the  well-oeloved  SchcTolmaster  was 
to  fall  a  victim !  He  submits  the  rarity  of  such  a  phenomenon  in  extenuation  of 
what  has  proved  to  be  his  rash  promises. 

The  error  is  more  apparent  than  real,  however.  The  Schoolmaster  will 
come  in  his  successoif  and  wf//,  doubtless,  stay. 

The  biennial  school  census  of  the  city  has  been  completed.  From  it  we  learn 
that  there  are  74,315  children  in  the  city  under  6  vears  of  age;  that  there  are 
15,275  children  under  16  years  of  age;  that  there  are  184,499  persons  under  21  years 
of  age,  and  that  the  totel  population  of  the  city  is  407,661.  Moreover  it  appears 
that  there  are  18,664  persons  in  the  citv  attending  private  schools,  though  these 
institutions  report  as  enrolled  27,637  pupils;  that  there  are  20,767  persons  under  21 
years  of  age  regularly  at  work,  and  that  283  persons  between  the  ages  of  12  and  21 
years  have  been  found  unable  to  read  or  write.  The  October  sumnaary  of  attend- 
ance shows  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  to  be  43,512, 
the  average  membership  to  be  40,677,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  to  be 
38,625. 

One  of  the  suggestive  facts  brought  out  by  the  school  census  is  the  proportion 
of  male  and  female  teachers  in  public  and  private  schools.  Out  of  upwards  of  700 
teachers  in  the  pubUc  schools,  but  33  are  males.  Out  of  653  teachers  in  private 
schools,  260  are  males.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
instances,  private  schools  owe  their  attractiveness  and  prosperity  to  the  presence  of 
so  lar^e  a  proportion  of  male  teachers.  Without  in  anywise  detracting  from  the 
excellence  of  the  work  of  lady  teachers,  the  number  of  men  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  is  too  small.  In  this  connection  we  desire  to  put  on  recora  our  solemn  and 
deliberate  conviction,  and  that  without  finding  fault  with  anyone :  That  a  wise 
system  of  public  education  requires  the  constant  care  and  presence  and  work  of  at 
least  one  capable  man  m  every  standard  school  building. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Association  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  85  Fifth  avenue,  at  the  usual  hour.  Superintendent  Pick- 
ard  presided. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  course  of  instruction  did  not  make  it  imperative  that 
a  year  should!^  spent  in  the  new  first  grade.  Neither  was  it  imperative  that  that 
work  should  be  done  within  the  year.  Principals  were  urged  to  promote  classes 
when  the  grade  work  was  completed,  without  special  reference  to  the  time  spent  in 
the  grade,  to  the  end  that  the  mobility  which  has  heretofore  characterized  the 
Chicago  school  system  might  be  preserved.  There  was  danger  of  falling  into  the 
error  of  promoting  onlv  at  the  end  of  the  year,  under  the  new  system  of  grades. 
which  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Mr.  Baker,  of  the  West  Division  High  School,  asked  as  to  the  advisability  of 
introducing  more  mobility  into  the  High  School  classes.    It  would  be  an  advantage 
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to  some  pupils  to  fall  back  six  months,  while  to  &11  back  a  year  was  accompanied 
by  crave  discouragement.  The  Superintendent  intimated  that  the  plan  already 
paixiaU^  adopted,  of  admitting  pupus  to  the  High  School  Remi-annuaUy,  mieht  do 
something  in  the  direction  of  relief  by  the  consequent  formation  of  new  classes. 
More  frequent  admissions  had  not  proved  advantageous  where  that  scheme  was 
tried. 

Principals  were  instructed  that  keeping  the  school-buildings  open  for  half  an 
hour  before  the  opening  of  each  session  was  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accom- 
modate pupils  in  all  but  veir  exceptional  instances,  and  woula  be  satisfactory  to  tiie 
Supermtendent,  to  whose  discretion  the  matter  of  earlier  opening  of  the  school- 
buildings  had  been  left  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Tlie  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Mental  Arithmetic,  which  had  been  assigned 
for  the  day,  was  postponed  till  the  next  meeting,  in  order  that  the  Association 
might  listen  to  .certain  notes  on  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  made  by  Superintendent 
PiCKARD  during  his  recent  visit. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Pickard*8  remarks,  which  were  informal,  conversational, 
and  exceedingly  interesting  to  those  who  had  not  visited  the  Centennial,  and  more 
so  to  those  who  had,  the  Association  tendered  the  speaker  ^  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks. 


PRINCIPALS  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


BOOAB  COUNTY. 

A.  Harvey,  Parle. 

C.  W.  Jacobs,  KaDBaB. 

J.  K.  Failing,  Vermillion. 

D.  H.  Robs,  Inclose.    Address,  Kansas. 

■DWABDS   COURTT. 

Bdward  Balentine,  Albion. 

XFFIMOBAM    COUNTY. 

Hiss  E.  p.  Cooper,  West  Side,  Efllngham. 
Miss  Carrie  Riddle,  East  Side,  Bfflngnam. 
W.  H.  English,  Altamont. 
Samnel  Bartley,  Mason. 
H.  U.  Hcudee,  WaUon. 
Loals  Kieg,  Teatopolis. 

FOBD  COUNTY. 

T.  L.  Evans,  Paxton. 

B.  O.  Walker,  Gibson  City. 
Rev.  Wm.  Morrow,  Piper  City. 

FULTON    COUNTY. 

A.  8.  Grinnell,  Lcwistown. 
A.  B.  Leainan,  Canton. 

C.  L.  Howard,  Farmington. 
LeRoy  S.  Bates,  Avon. 

Clark  Robblns,  Vermont,  North  School. 
William  Sbippv.  Vermont,  Soath  School. 
Miss  Alice  welch,  Ipava. 
Abram  Neff,  Caba. 

JKFFKB80N    COUNTY. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Frohock,  Mt.   Vernon. 
S.  L.  Mouroney,  Spring  Garden. 
Prof.  Wm.  Walter*.  Bellrive 
Miss  M.  J.  Mitchell.  Fitzgerrell. 

JBB8BY    COUNTY. 

Johna  Pike,  Jersey ville. 
W.  RoberU,  Grafton. 
Benjamin  Corey,  Otterville. 
Odell,  Fidelity. 


iO  DATIBSS  COUNTY. 

Samnel  Hayes,  jr.,  Galena. 

M.  H.  Bermingham,  Dnnleith. 

David  E.  Garver,  Warren. 

H.  B.  Lathe,  Nora. 

Thomas  Bermingham,  Apple  River. 

C.  E.  Davis,  Hanover. 

Wm.  H.  Gardner,  Elizabeth. 

BANK     COUNTY. 

M-  Qaackenbash,  Dandee. 

C.  f:  Kimball.  Elgin. 

W.  B.  Gnild,  West  St.  Charles. 

M.  L.  Holt,  East  St.  Charles. 

C.  E.  Munn,  Geneva. 

O.  T.  Snow.  East  BaUvia. 

A.  8.  Barry  West  BaUvia. 

W.  B.  Powell.  East  Aurora. 

M.  L.  Hastings,  West  Aurora. 

Frank  Starks,  Kaneville. 

G.  H.  Wright,  Blackberry. 

KBKOALL    COUNTY. 

J.  H.  Rush  ton,  Piano. 

J.  H.  Best,  Bristol  Station. 

C.  C.  Duffey,  Oswego. 
E.  C.  Okey,  Bristol. 

D.  Campbell.  Yorkville. 
Miss  Wing,  Newark. 

KNOX   COUNTY. 

John  H.  Stickney,  Altona. 
T.  C.  SwatTord,' Oneida. 
James  Klnnev,  Wataga. 
Matthew  Andrews.  Galesburg. 
J.  A.  Badger,  North  Abingdon. 
J.  B  Strode,  South  Abingdon. 
H.  L.  F.  Rober9on,  St.  Augnstine. 
Frank  A.  Freer,  Henderson. 
J.  W.  Bird.  Knoxville. 
Wm.  P.  Palmer,  Maquon. 
W.  T.  Steele,  Yates  City. 
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♦Chicago, '  81  43512 

Peoria, 21  8884 

BloomlDgton 20  2668 

Belleville 22  '     1784 

Rocklsland '  20  1618 

Danville, 20  1407 

Alton I  20  1007 

*Mollne 20  944 

Warsaw, '  22  744 

Urbana 22  675 

Centralia, 20  641 

Morria I  80  64(J 

Shelbyville 80  627 

Amboy, 82  608 
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Sandw  ch I  20  472 
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864 
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18 
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IHM  J.L.PIckard. 

Sarah  B.  Raymond. 

727  Henry  Raab. 

640  J.  F.  Everett. 

404  C.  M.  Taylor. 

886  £.  A.  Halght. 

667  L.  Gregory. 

281' John  T.  Long. 

280  J.  W.  Uaya, 

T68  C.  H.  Tatman. 

186    M.  Patera. 

182 A.  P.  Allen. 

148  L.T.  Regan. 

181   W.  8.  MlUe. 

168  A.  £.  Bourne. 

246 R.  E.  Morrow. 

269  Alfred  Bayllsa. 

262  P.  R.  Walker. 

118  F.  A.  North. 

119  0.  F.  McKim. 

54  C.  L.  Hatfield. 

99  ...   .L.  C,  Dougherty. 

J.  M.  Piper. 

101   John  B.  Ward. 

260 N.  S.  Scovcll. 

tt3 Jtaae  Hubbard. 

160 R.M.  Hitch. 

82 E.  DcBurn. 

68  .-...J.  L.  Wright. 

186  S.  B.  Wadaworth . 

C.  L  Howard. 

75    A.A.  Crary. 

C.  W.  Parker. 

62  .  ..  .W.  W.  Lockwood. 

64 1.  N.  Wade. 

84  Wm.  E    Lehr. 

60  P.  M.  Jamea. 

.38  Allen  Watera. 

60 J.  W.  Cokenower. 

1(10' Edwin  Auerawald. 

72 Will  U.Gardner. 

12  M.  E.Moore. 

48  T.  L.  Matchett. 

, John  T.  Ray. 

60  J.  U.  Young. 

, W.  T  Freeee. 

52  N.  E.  Leach. 

88  G.  P.  Peddicord. 

80  B.  F.  Stocks. 

88  Di  T.  Stewart. 

84  T.  C.  Clendenen. 

41, Harrison  Clarke. 

87  J.  T.  Johnaton. 

41  Heater  Bloya. 

4<...MiaaM.  J.  Mitchell. 


^NOTICE.— These  reports  niuet  reach  ua  before  the  16th  of  the  month  to  Inaurc  publication. 
*Old  Rules. 
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Zeirs  Popular  Encyclopedia,     Baker.  Davis  &  Co. :     Philadelphia.     J.  W.  Mash, 

Agent,  722  N.  Fourth  street,  St.  Louis. 

We  have  received  numbers  17-20  of  this  publication.  They  carry  the  work 
from  *'  Capt."  to  '*  Dott."  and  complete  800  pp.  We  are  sometimes  asked  to  re- 
commend a  cyclo{>edia  within  the  reach  of  our  common  schools,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  sayings  that  this  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently full  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  has  the  merits  of  conciseness  and  accuracy. 
For  particulars  address  me  agent,  as  above. 
First  Book  in  Arithmetic:     By  MiLTON  B.  GoFP,  A   M.     A.  H.  ENGLISH  &  Co.: 

Pittsburg. 

We  have  examined  this  book  with  considerable  care,  and  find  much  to  com- 
mend. It  and  the  book  whidi  we  notice  below  comprise  the  entire  series.  The 
early  lessons  are  accompanied  by  illustrations  which  afford  valuable  aid  in  devel- 
oping the  successive  steps. 

On  p.  67  the  author  has  introduced  what  may  be  termed  the  second  case  in 
division, — the  separation  of  numbers  into  equal  parts.  This  is  something  which 
some  Authors  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  overlooking.  The  explanations  are 
clear  and  accurate  for  the  most  part,  although  we  think  tlie  author  has  presented 
the  more  difficult  explanation  in  subtraction,  and  omitted  the  more  difficult  in  mul- 
tiplication. 

Fractions  are  treated  with  much  discretion.  The  topic  is  the  most  difficult, 
and  this  feature  of  the  book  strikes  us  as  the  best.  The  explanations  of  operations 
in  compound  numbers  are  also  unusually  good. 

The  author  makes  the  common  error  of  mistaking  figures  for  numbers.  We 
hope  that  these  defects  in  this  exceUent  little  book  may  be  removed  from  subsequent 
editions.  We  also  object  to  calling  a  figure  an  order.  The  weakest  points  are  in 
the  first  few  lessons.  The  subject  is  developed  too  rapidly.  In  the  hands  of  com- 
petent teachers  this  is  no  obiection.  but  inexperienced  teachers  are  inclined  to 
follow  the  text  with  a  slavish  obedience,  ana  there  is  no  danger  of  being  over 
explicit.  On  Uie  whole  we  pronounce  it  good.  It  has  some  novel  features  well 
worthy  of  notice.  We  advise  teachers  to  see  it.  The  price  is  40  cents.  Address 
J.  N.  Hunt,  Rock  Island.  _  

@v8iJfMS8  Items. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere  for  our  New  Centennial  Pictorial  Family  Bible  and 
BiblicS  Encyclopedia.  The  best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Nearly  200  Picto- 
rial Illustrations.  Liberal  commissions  aflowed.  For  terms  and  circulars  write 
immediately  to  the  St.  Louis  Publishing  Co., 

305  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Did  you  go  to  the  Centennial  ?  Did  you  see  those  Rolling  Chairs  ?  Did  you  no- 
tice that  they  were  made  of  Perforated  Woods,  and  were  perfectlv  solid  after 
months  of  the  hardest  tdnd  of  usage?  Wouldn't  the  same  material  be  beautiful 
and  excellent  in  School  Furniture?  In  Church  Pews?  In  Lecture  and  S.  S.  Room 
Settees?  In  Hall  Furniture?  In  Hotel  Settees?  In  Railroad  Settees?  In  Rail- 
road and  Street  Car  Seats?  In  Court  House  Furniture?  Too  expensive,  do  you 
say?    Write  us  and  see.     Every  seat  fully  warranted. 

Hadley  Bros.  &  Kane,  68  and  65  Washington-st.,  Chicago. 

$5.00  to  120.00  per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $1.00  free. 

Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

$55.00  to  $77.00  a  Week  to  Agents.    Samples  Free. 

P.  0.  VicKBRY,  Augusta,  Me. 


Schoolmaster  Advertiser 


Lil^eial  Frezdums! 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OFFERS 

THB    FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS, 

For  fifteen  names  and  $22.50,  Webnter^s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Price:  $12.00. 
For  twelve  names  and  $18  00,  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Price  :  $10.00. 
For  ten  names  and  $15.00,  Lippincotf^s  Gazetteer,     Price  :  $10. 
For  eight  names  and  $12  00,  Brown^s  Grammar  of  Grammars. 
Andrews'  Latin  Lexicon^  or  Liddell  <&  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
For  six  nam^  and  $9.00,  any  of  the  Four- Dollar  Magazines, 
For  four  names  and  $6.00,  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary, 

'Price :  $2.25. 

For  three  names  and  $4.50,  bound  volume,  of  THE  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLMASTER, for  1874,  Worcester's  Comprehensive 
Dictionary^  Price  :  $1.75,  Guyofs  Earth  and  Man,  Price: 
%\Jlb,  Paae's  Theory  and  Practice,  Price:  $1.50,  Scott^s 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Price  :  $1.50,  The  Sc/ioolmaster  for  one 
y^ar^  or  any  dollar-and'a-half  book. 

For  club  of  Jive  and  $6.25,  The  Schoolmxister  for  one  year. 

Send  Names  Singly,  if  Preferred,  Stating  that  you  are  Work- 
ing  FOR   A    Premium. 

Speeiien  Copies  will  be  Funislied  to  Canntsen  on  AppEcatioA. 


Will  be  Paid  if  Preferred. 


Address,  "SCHOOLMASTER,"  Normal,  111. 


NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  1875. 

Prof,  Edward  Olney's  Arithmetics. 

THE  WHOLE  SERIES  WILL  BE  IK  THBEE  BOOKS. 

iBt.    THE  PICTORIAL  PRIMABY  ABITHHBTIO.    Price  35  cents. 

inO  pages. 

2i.    THE  ELEKEKTS  OF  ABITHUETIC.    Price  85  cents. 

With  8(18  pages.  ConUlniin;  all  that  if«  asaally  embraced  in  oar  Practical  ArithmetlcM. 
These  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  original  plan,  and  are  copiously  illustrated. 

3d.    THE  8CIEHCEI0F  ABITHXETIC.    (In  Press.) 

The  first  two  books  of  the  series  (which  nr'  qa'te  sufficient  for  a  common-school  conrne) 
are  now  published. 

The  wonderful  s-icces-*  of  Prof.  Qlney's  Algebras,  Geometrv,  Trgonometrv  and  Ca'cnlns 
have  led  the  educational  publ'c  t  >  expec  someihlog  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  series  of 
Arithmetics,  and  in  this  th^n*  will  not  be  disapp  >  need. 

There  is  teareely  a  College  or  Kormal  School  in  the  United  StcUes  that  U  not  using  some  of 
Prof.  (Hney^s  mathematical  books. 

THEIR  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEN  MARVELOUS. 

A  sample  set  of  OIney  s  Primary  and  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  will  be  a*  nt 
to  any  Tiachf  r  on  receipt  of  50  cents,  which  wi:i  just  about  pay  the  poeta;;e. 

2a. 

Olney's  Introduction  to  Algebra. 

The  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.    One  vol.  ISmo,  tinted  paper,  Sl.ro. 

Benson  J.  Lossing's  New  Outline  History  of 
the  United  States. 

For  Graded  and  Private  Schools.  The  most  copiously  illustrated  School  Histori'  ever  pub- 
lished.   Price  81.26. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American 

Literature. 

Prepared  for  School-room  use  by  Prof.  Tbuman  J.  Backus,  ot  Vassar  Female  College.  In 
large,  clear  type.    Price  $1.60. 

Shaw's   Specimens   of  American   Literature 
and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  Bknj.  N.  Martin,  N.  Y.  Unlversitv.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.) 
Price  tl.60. 

5tli. 

Hooker's  New  Physiology. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Skwall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  School.  Elegantly 
illustrated  and  printed  on  tinted  laper.    Price  *>1.60. 

A  Treatise   on   Plain  and   Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

By  Prof.  C.  F.  R.  Bexj-OWs,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School.    Price  $1.60. 

Oolton's   New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Development  Lessons  have  Just  been  adde<l 
to  the  New  Introductory  Geoi^raphy.  These  books  are  simple, practical  and  comprehensive.  A 
striking  feature  is  the  maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  eet.s:  Study^  Railroad  and  Referen<€. 

We  have  recently  purchased  Dr.  Wayland's  ''Moral  SHence^^'  '^Political  Economy^"''  and 
"'Intellectual  Philosophy -y^"*  also.  Dr.  Joseph  Haven's  -'Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy*'  and 
President  Hopkins'  "Moral  Science." 

Sample  copies  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half-price. 

Send  for  our  full  catalogue  of  Text-books. 


SHELDON  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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Normal  University, 

ITormal,  McLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FOR  THE  TRAIN 
ING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course   of   study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


XTezt  terxn  begins  Monday,  Jan.  3d,1876. 

Every  department   thoroughly  organized,  including    the  practical 
TRAINING  CLASS,  under  Prof.  Thomas  Meicalf, 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School  is  divldcfl  Into  throe  grades  -the  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  gradea  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
Principal.  In  the  Grammar  School  the  work  Is  carefully  adjiifcsted  to  the  mental  wants  of  the 
piipilB.  Il  the  highest  grade  are  two  courses— the  classical,  which  is  thorough  and  extended; 
and  the  general,  which  is  a  preparation  for  business. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 

A  CHARMIJ^G  PLACE  FOR  LITTLE  OJ^ES. 

Boys  and  girls  from  abroad  may  be  confidently  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 

Monthly  reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  are  sent  to  parents. 
Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  Free.  In  the  High  ^School  $30  per  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  $25  per  annum.  In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  ^12.50 

per  annum. 

Extensive  Repairs  on  the  Building.     Faculty  enlarged,  and  the 
worh  thoroughly  adjusted. 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  President. 


Schoolmaster  Advertiser, 


NEVV^    SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

SAUFXIl  eft  BUOTSSHS. 

I. 
Swinton'8  Langua«e  Primer. 

Beginners^  Lessons  in  Speaking  and  Writing  Bngliah. 
II. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons. 

An  Introductory  Grammar  and  Composition  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.  ISmo. 
cloth,  50  cents. 

III. 

Swinton's  Progressive  Engiish  Grammar. 

A  ProgresBlTe  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue.  Based  on  the  results  of  Modern  Philolegy. 
806  pp.,  12  mo.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Swinton's  School  Composition. 

Being  a  practical  application  of  Qrammar  to  the  Writing  of  English.  Designed  for  advanced 
Grades  In  Public  Schools.     12  mo..  Flexible  cloth,  50  cents. 

V. 

Lamson's  New  American  System  of  Penmanship. 

Some  of  the  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  It  is  a  coroplet«i  System  lo  Three  Copy-Books  of  easy  and  j  egular  gradation. 

2.  A  Uniform  Scale  and  Proportion  of  all  the  lettern  is  observed  throughout  the  System. 

S.  Only  one  style  of  each  Capital  and  Small  Lettprs  is  employed,  and  that,  the  most  ap- 
proved for  Simplicity  and  Grace. 

4.    Thxobxtioal  ANALYSIS,  that  is  of  no  aid  to  the  praciical  acquirement  of  the  Art,  ia  OmUiM 

VI 

The  Industrial  drawing  Series. 

By  MARCIUS  WILL80N.— Something  New  and  important. 
It  is  a  system  designed  for  the  Artisan  rather  than  the  Artist;  and  by  it  the  study  of  Draw- 
ing, In  its  application  to  the  Industrial  Arts,  is  rendered  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  but  little 
dependent  upon  taste,  wholly  mechanical  in  execution,  and  as  accurate  in  its  delineations  as 
Geometry  itself  Accompanied  by  a  Book  of  Explanatlous,  Principles  and  Problems  lor  Prao* 
tice,  called  Thi  Dkawihg  Guinx. 

VI  r. 
Harpers'  Schooi  History  of  the  United  States. 

Bv  David  B.  Scott,  A.M.  Numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  |1.60.  Superior  to  any  other 
now  before  the  public  in  its  accuracy,  clearness,  attractiveness,  arrangement  and  general 
adaption  to  the  wants  of  the  schoolroom. 

VIII. 

Harpers'  Smaiier  Schooi  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  David  B.  Scott,  niustrated.  $1.00  A  universul  favorite  for  Grammar  Schools  Especially 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  Topical  Method  of  Recitation. 

IX. 

Harpers'  United  States  Series  of  Readers. 

*'A  natural  and  perfect  outgrowth  of  the  well  known  series  of  Willson*B  Readers,  and 
developed  by  the  same  author  as  they  now  appear,  the  result  of  professional  study  and  skill. 
As  the  foundation  of  good  reading  Id  the  most  important  part,  the  First,  Second,  Tbirdand 
Fourth  Readers  of  this  series  are  the  master-pieces  of  the  work.  They  never  have  been  excel- 
led and  probably  never  will  be.*'~/ndianapo/t8  Daily  Sentmel. 

X. 

French's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

Acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  other  series  now  before  the  public,  and  are  being  more 
generally  introduced.  We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  tho  following  points  of  Excellence, 
via..  The  Logical  arrangement  of  subjects,  Logical  Analysis,  Character  of  Definitions,  Regular 
Gradation,  Tne  Practical  Problems  and  Besutiflil  Illustrations. 

For  full  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Introductory  Terms,  etc..  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  ind.  HARPER  k  BROTBKRS,  Nfw  York  City 

A,  ETHBIDOE,  Or  W.  J.  BUTTOff,  Agenti, 

117  and  119  State  Street,  Chieago, 


Schnolmcuter  Atherfiger. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  WWBST  PRIGBS. 

McGaffey'8  Rea'ten  and  Speller.  Eclectic  Series  of  G^ographlee.  Hepbdm'B  Rhetoric. 

Harvey'8  Readers  and  Speller.  Eclectic  System  of  Peiimanship.  Plnnco's  Composition. 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras.  Veuablc's  U.  S.  History.  Evans's  Geometry. 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics.  Eclectic  Classical  Series.  Norton's  PhyHlca. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics.  Daffet's  French  Method.  Brown's  Physiology. 

Harvey's  I^anguai^e  Lessons.  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U.  S.  Schuyler's  Logic 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Thalheimer's  Histories 

Oescriptive  Circulars  and  Price- Lists  to  any  address. 

NOW    RIi:AI3Y. 

PA7NFS  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION, 

Chapters  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintend- 
ance ;  Grading ;  Arranging  Courses  of  Study  ;  Preparation  and  Use  of 
Blanks,  Records  and  Reports  ;  Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc.  12mo., 
216  pp.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  work  ever  published  on  the  Art  of  School  Sapervision.  It  is  inval- 
aable  to  Boards  of  Education,  Saperlntendents,  Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  text- 
book for  Students  in  Normal  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 


HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Prices :    Rftaf I.  Sfl  ctn. ;  IntP«4aftlon  asi  Sample  Oopy.  'i3  ctn. ;  Rxchanffe  1 1  cts. 

"/if  tMs  the  mark  exactly.    In  our  opinion  i/  Ka*  no  equal.— SWr  RoBitRn,  Rochester^  Minn. 

**The  best  vet  published,  Harvey  has  struck  the  'lead/'^— Sup't  Walkbr,  Lima^  0. 

'"The  very  book  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  Toe  works  on  composition  aim  too  high. 
Hitherto  I  have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  cnildren."— Q.  M.  Col- 
TIN,  Sup^t  Pendleton  Co..  Ky. 

''It  seems  Just  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pupil/'  -  F.  R.  Coknktt,  8upH 
Orayeon  Co.,  Ky, 

''I  regard  it  as  the  'one  thing  ncedfnr  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem.'^— A.  K.  Wbat, 
Su^H  Barton  Co.^  Ky. 

"Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  train- 
ing in  the  Enelish  Language.— Scp't  Tabbbll,  Kaet  Saginaw.  J[ieh. 

"Should  be  in  the  bands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments 
is  graded  and  systematic  work.''    Jno.  M.  McObb,  SupH  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

"I  regard  it  an  invaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  depart- 
ments.''-Hon.  R.  M.  LusHBR,  Agt.  Peabody  Fund,  La. 

"Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones, 
and  not  onlv  grammarians  but  teachers  fall  here;  but  wiib  the  help  of  this  little  book  I  think 
1  shall  be  able  to  make  grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before 
they  are  aware  of  it."-  K.  Crawpobd,  Xorth  JSatt.  Pa. 

"An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  gram- 
mar interesting  and  profitable  to  the  beginner."  -Thos.  B  Lanb,  SupH  Matthewe  Co.,  Va. 

"The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  It  a  delight  all  the  way  through."— P.  J.  Ashbubn, 
W.  Union,  W.  Va. 

"Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully,  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best 
work  on  the  subject  for  beginners  I  have  seen."    D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  Supt.,  Scottsvule,  Va. 

"The  method  Is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought 
In  an  easy  and  natural  manner."- J.  A.  Mitchell.  Supt.,  London^  Tenn. 

"It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school  room."— C.  W.  Abm- 
8TBONO,  Supt.,  Warwick  Co.,  Ind. 

'I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  cannot  fail  to 
interest,  while  it  Instructs."  — 'Vm.  Alobo,  Oueley's  Gap    \V.  Va.\  late  Co.  Supt 

'I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  subject." -A.  C.  Cbovcb,  Supt., 
Newburg,  Ind. 

"Am  ready  to  pronounce  It  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen."— Geo.  A.  Uobbbtson.  PrimApal 
BUomfletd  Academy,  0. 

"I  believe  It  will  be  generally  used  In  the  s-hools  when  its  merits  are  made  known  to  the 
teachers  and  officers."— B.  E.  Gabrbtt,  Corner  Montgomery  Co..  Ky. 

"Undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  U  Intended.  lam  more  than  pleased 
with  It.'*  -  W.  J.  Shoup,  Principal,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO..  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


vi  Schofflmaster  Advertiser. 

"I  Uke  what  X  thisk  ia  tbe  BZ8T  AtTTBOBITT,  WoroMter's  Largo  Dietinirj.     *  *  *    Hon.  Chat.  Sumner. 


WORCESTER'S 
DIOTION^iHE©  ! 


WEBSTER,— "The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 


W^ORCESTER 

The  AUTH0&IT7  of 

ITEBETT,  HILIABD,  TODD,  ABBOTT, 

8VMNBR,  HOLMES,  BABTLETT,  ALKXAN'DEB, 

BITEH,  BBTANT,  EMEBHON.  AGA8MZ, 

MILLS,  IBTING,  BBOWNSON,  HENBY, 

WINTHBOP,  LONGFELLOW.  ALLIBONE,  MoI?OB, 

MARSH,  M0BBI8,  CHEETEB,  BAIBD,  MANN 

Fret.  WALKEB.  Prcs.  ALLEN,  Prcs.  CHAMPLIN, 

•<         FELTON,  •'         BABNABD,  "         LABABEE, 

«         iiVINCT,  *'         LINDSLET.  '         McLEAN, 

'•         ANDEB80N,  **         PBA8E,  **         TALMAGE, 

*'         HOPKINS,  «         THOMPSON.  **        CHVBCH, 

«'         GOODWIN,  "        ANDBKW8,  **         SEABS. 

"         HITCHCOCK,  "         HOYT,  "         PABR, 

«         LOBD,  <*         COLLINS,  "         BABLT. 

Fret.  ALI»EN,  Pren.  BALLOU,         Pres.  SCOTT,         Prcs.  WHEELEB 

«         CHAPIN,         *«         HILL.  **         BAIOHTEB,  '•         CVMMINGS, 

**         HAMILTON,    **         WOODS,  **         LIP^^COMB.    *'         COOSEMANS, 

CIAMPI,  "         WILLIAMS,     *'         MA  HAN,       '*         BB00K8, 

Archbishop  HUGHES,  Bishop  OTEY,  Archbishop  PCBCELL. 

Prof.  ASA  GBiY,  Prof.  S.  H.  TAYLOB.  frof.  JOEL  PABKEB, 

''      PRANCIH  BOWKN,      ''     J.  B.  B018R,  ^'     E.  N.  HOSROBD, 

''     FBANCIS  LIEBEB,      ''     8. 8.  CUTTING,  '^      L.  H.  ATWATEB, 

"      A.  J.  UP80\,  <'      CHAS.  DAVIES,  '•      D.  B.  TOWEB. 

'•      K.J.  CHILD8,  "      JOS.  LOVEBING,  ''     J.  C.  F.  CUBBY, 

"      HENBY  SMITH,  ''     J.  D.  BUUKB,  '*     C.  W.  NAIME, 

•'    BENJ.GBEBNLEAF,     ''    JOHN  STBONG,  "     GEO.  McMILLAN, 

''     F.W.DUNN,  ''     A.  H.  LOWBIE,  ''     G.  T.  FAIBCHILD, 

''      A.J.COOK,  ''     C.K.  ADAMS.  ''     M.  L.  D'OOGE, 

''     H.  8.  FBIGZB. 

U.  S.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dep't  of  State.    Dep't.  of  Justice.     Treasury  Department.    Librarian  of  Congress. 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTE. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,    R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Ag't, 

PnblisherB,  Boston.  IIS  ft  116  State  St.  Chicago 
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THE  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR ! 
THE 

imerican  iducational  lyclopaedia, 

A  REFERENCE  BOOK 

For  all  Matters  of  Education  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  World., 

Considering  the  iDfancy  of  the  United  Sta tee,  it  is  most  gratifying  for  the  fatare  Ednoa- 
tional  prospects  of  oar  conntry,  that  not  only  TeaclierB-  School  Officers,  Cleri^Tmen,  Law- 
yers^ £d:toi8>  and  Pare- ts  with  children  to  Edncate,  hut  the  better  portion  of^the  pabiio 
generally  are  seeking  the  information  which  is  contained  in  this  Cyclopssdia. 

The  work  is  endorsed  by  the  State  and  f  errij;orial  Superintendents  of  Schools. 

It  giTcs  a  digest  of  Educational  Legislation  m  every  State  and  Territory  from  their 
origin,  together  with  a  full  synopsis  of  their  present  School  Systems  and  School  Legis- 
lation during  the  year. 

It  containi*  a  History  of  Educational  Land  Grants  and  the  Peabody  Fund ;  Qcographical  and 
Scientific  Discoveries  for  past  eighteen  monthi*:  latest  Educational  Statistics  for  the  entire 
country,  comprising  Number  of  Schools.  School  Houses  and  of  I  uplls  enrolled,  Average  Atten- 
dance, Legal  School  Age,  Number  of  Teachers  and  Average  pay ;  School  Funds  of  the  States 
and  Annual  School  Kecflpts  and  Expenditures ;  School  Statistics  of  One  Hundred  American 
Cities;  Education  in  other  Countries;  Compulsory  Law  of  New  York;  Educational  Features  of 
the  pending  Civil  Rights  Bill;  Educational  Associations  and  Conventions;  list  of  Colleges, 
Universities,  Theological, Law,  Normal  andSclcutiflc  Schools;  Brief  Sketches  of  the  State  and 
Territorial  Superintendents,  and  also  of  Eminent  Educators  who  have  died  during  the  year; 
List  of  Educational  Journals  ;  List  of  School  Books  published  during  1874.  Fifth  Edition  now 
ready,  with  corrections  to  date. 

It  contains  300  pp.,  bonnd  in  cloth,  $2.00;  manilla  oovers,  $1.50. 

It  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  its  price. 

THE  GREAT  BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOL  OFFICERS! 

HO^W  TO  TEACH. 

A  XANUAL  OF  METHODS  F0&  A  aBADED  C0T7BSE  OF  INSTBT70TI0N. 

EMBRAriNO  THE  SUBJECTS  USUALLY  PURSUED  IN   PRIMARY,  INTERMEDIATE,  ORAM- 

MAK  AND   HIGH   SCHOOLS;    ALSO,   8UQOESTIONH   RELATIVE  TO 

DISCIPLINE  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

By  HENBY  KIDDLE,  A.  M-,  City  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  New  York. 
THOMAS  F.  HABRI80N.  First  Assist.  Supt.  of  Grammar  Schools,  N.  Y.  City;  and  Professor 

of  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  School. 
N.  A.  CALKINS.  First  Assist.  Supt.  of  Primary  Schools  and  Departments  K.  Y.  City;   and 
Professor  of  Methods  and  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Saturday  Normal  School. 
The  Authors'  long  and  successful  experience  as  Teachers  and  Superintendents  have  thor- 
oughly prepared  them  to  tell  Teachers  and  School  Officers  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it. 
The  comprehensive  character  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  studies  embraced:  Reading,  Pho- 
netics, Spelling.  Definitions.  Object-Lessons,  Oral  Instruction  in  Elements  of  Science,  Arithme- 
tic from  notation  through  percentage.  Tables,  Geography,  Physical  Geography,  Grammar,  Com- 
position, Writing,  Drawing,  Book-keeping,  History  of  u.  S.,  Ancient  and  Modem  History,  Bot- 
any, Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemis- 
try, Algebra,  Geometry,  Government  and  Discipline,  Manners  and  Morals,  School  Library,  etc 

Price  by  Mail,  tl.26. 

THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY, 

"Tho  Ltadlss  Idveatlenal  Jovul  la  AB8rie«.*'        TpscifflSB  Bailod  for  10  ConU. 

J  W.  SOHERMERHOEN  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Manufacturers  of  Modem  School  Material. 

1 4  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

N.  B.— Our  catalogue,  with  400  Illustrations,  is  a  handsome  volume  of  244  pages,  describing 
nearly  4,000  articles  for  school  iise.    Mailed  for  25  cts. 


xiii  iSchoolmastfr  Advertiser. 


D.    APPLETON    &    GO'S 


m  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  ZOOLOGY.    By  Prof.  Edwabd  S.  Mobse.    Price,  91.36. 
YOUMAN'8  NEW  CHEMISTRY.    Bverything  brought  op  to  date.    Price,  SI. 75. 
QUACKENBOS'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC.    Newest  and  beat.    Price,  $1.85 


Chemistry.  Geology. 

Physics.  Physioai  Geography. 

Astronomy.  Physiology. 

Price,  60  cents  each. 

PRIMERS  OF  HISTORY.    Greece,  .Rome.  Europe,  England.    Price,  SOc.  each. 


KRUSrS  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  INVENTIVE  DRAWING. 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  rf  all  Schools.  It  is  the  only  complete  graded  course  published. 
It  is  thoroughly  practical,  and  can  be  successfully  used  in  classes  by  teachers  who  haye  had  no 
special  preparation  or  training  for  teaching  this  subject. 

The  course  consists  of  the  following  ^ 

SYNTHETIC  SERIES.  Four  Drawing  Books  and  a  Manual  for  teachers.  Price  of  Books. 
SO  cents  each.    Manual,  75  cents. 

ANALYTIC  SERIES.  Six  Books  and  a  Teacher's  Manual.  Price  of  Bcoks,  S6  cents  each 
Manual,  75  cents. 

PERSPBCTIVB  SERIES.    Four  Books,  80  cents  each.    Manual,  75  cents. 


Corneli's  Geographies.  Quackenbos's  Histories. 

.  Quackenbos's  Grammars.  Quackenbos's  Arithmetics. 

Youmans'  Botanies.  Youmans'  Bot.  Charts. 

Lockyer's  Astronomy.  Quackenbos's  Philosophy. 

Harkness's  Latin  Series.  Wrage's  German  Series. 

Hadley's  First  Greek.  Hadiey's  Greek  Grammar;  etc. 

Gorneil's  Outline  Maps. 

Our  new  Soucational  Catai«ooux,  embracing  over  800  Standard  Text-books,  and  the  Edu 
cational  Record,  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  application.  Address 

C.  E.  LANE,  Agent, 

:Care  Jansen,  McCiurg  Su  Co.,  117  and  I  19  State  St.,  Chicago. 


Sclioolmaster  Advertiser, 


J.  H.  BUTLER  &  m  PUBLIGATIONg. 


GREAT  SUCCESS  OF 

l$ntUt'$  "^kUmf  Mst^r^ 


OF    THE 


UNITED   STATES. 

This  work  ha?  only  been  published  about  SIXTY   DAYS   but  has 

ALREADY  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  OVER 

ONE  THOUSAND  SCHOOLS. 

It  contains  388  pages,  with  eight  copper-plate  maps,  is  fully  illustrated, 
beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper  (from  large,  clear,  new  type,  •  and  sub- 
stantially bound.     Retail  price,  $1.50.     Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  for 

EXAMINATION  WITH  A  VIEW  OF   INTRODUCTION,  On   receipt   of  ONE   DOLLAR. 


Approved    School   Books. 


Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geographies, 
Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 
Bingham's  Latin  Series, 
Ooodrich's  Pictorial  Histories, 
The  New  American  Reader, 
The  Etymological  Reader, 


Oxford's  Speakers,  Junior  &  Senior, 
Sargent's  School  Etymology, 
The  Scholar's  Companion, 
Coppee's  Logic,     Coppee's  Rhetoric, 
Smith's  Grammar. 
Tenney's  Geology. 


J.  H.  BUTLER  &>  CO..  Publishers, 
723   Chestnut  Street 


SchoolffioBter  Adoertuer. 


Sample    Free.   Subscription  only  tl.OO;   with  the  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLMASTER  t2. 10  for  both  Journals.      Address, 

Cfil  A  CO-,  113  &  116  state  St.,  Chicago. 


(o) 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

(O) 

THE    GREAT    PLEASURE    ROUTE    TO 

Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 

^BOSTON,   AND    ALL    EASTERIT  POINTS. 


lOO    TO    275 


-(o)- 

MZXiZS 

>(o) — 


THE  CHEAPEST  AND  MOST  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

Staunton,  Richmond,  Lynchburg,  Danville,  Savannah, 

Charlottesville,         Petersburg,         Norfolk,  Wilmington,       Augusta, 

^nd  all  Other  Points  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Peesengew  who  contemplate  vielting  Long  Branch.  Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  Newport,  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  or  any  of  the  noted  Summer  Kesorts  of  the  Eaet,  ehoald 
purchase  a  ticket  via  this  Route,  and  visit  the  famous  Springs  in  the  Mountains  of  Virginia. 

ROUND  TRIP  TICKETS  on  sale  at  GREATLY  REDUCED  RATES,  at  all  regular  ticket  office*, 
and  at  \7  \  Walnut  Street,  (Gibson  House,)  Cincinnati,  where  all  information  will  be  cheer- 
fully given,  or  by  addressing  either  of  the  undersigned. 

CONWAY  R.  HOWARD,  W.  E.  LUDLOW, 

GenM  Ticket  &  Pass'r  Agent,  Cincinnati.  Gcn'l  Western  Agent,  Cincinnati, 

P.  P.  YOUNG,  Gen'l  Western  Trav.  Agent,  Cincinnati. 


BUCH£irE  BELL  FOV?fl>IlY.  | 

Soptririrr  Dvlli  or  CC]  <  in, 

iapii  Tor    rflifiTit*.   .  WM, 

T*>vr^f  nnrjc*.  (T*riH#*H  u<,     fully 

iuufttr»i*?ir:»i*5eirae*fi]«  Ff^c- 


CHURCH,SCHOOI-.FIRE -ALARM 


Fine tonwi.  1  ow  priced. full7 warranted.  Catalognai 
(dvincrfull  pa rf{rnlarB,prlco«,  etc., sent  free 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
664  to  694  West  Eiffhth  St.,  ClnclBBaU*  #C 


tnmm'9fmmm%jkM0 


I, COO  AGENTS, 

Teachers,  Students,  Men  and  Women,  wanted  to  sell  The 

:of  the  uSnf  IS^sf  ATE8. 

Shows  the  grand  results  of  100  yetrs  of  Freedom  and  Progress.  New  and  Complete.  Over 
1,000  pages.    Illustrated.  ,^        ,  .      ^ 

It  is  a  whole  Library.  Boston  Globe.— ^ot  a  Lnxnry,  bui  a  necessity.  Inter- Ocean.- All 
classes  buv  it,  and  agents  nwke  from  $  lOO  to$200a  month. 

la^-Want  General  Agent  In  every  city  of  over  10,000.    Address,  ^  ^^    ^  ^, 


Have  You  Seen  Them? 


A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER    260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


.    SHELDON'S  PRIMER,  64  pp.,       -      -      -  Price.    20c. 

g    SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80  pp.,       -      -  "      25c. 

t2    SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      -  -    "      50c. 

SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -  "       75c. 

^    SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  320  pp..     -  -    "  $1.25 


SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June ) 


ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  In  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 


Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  **  THE  BEST  "  by 


^  NEW  YORK, 

biO  BROOKLYN, 

•5  CLEVELAND.  O. 

"S  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

§  OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA. 

-^  BATH,  ME. 

g  &c..  &c.,  &c. 

g  J.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

^  J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Co  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

2^  CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

S  WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

^  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.     § 

<^  ALSO  BECOMMENDED   BY                              | 

I  SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN   SCHOOLS!     | 

•^  AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  ED.UCATORS.              £ 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  O.  S(.  COOK:, 

Care  Haolby  Brothbrs,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 

U) 
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PUBLISHED   BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


2. 
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^  GUTOT'S:  GEOGRAPHIES. 

C:  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

g^      GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      75c. 

5      GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illus.    "      $1.50 

^  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

2      GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  elegantly  illustrated  ^ 

^^  with  100  cuu  and  a8  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    $3.35      • 

g  INDEPENDENT    BOOKS.  s 

^      GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book   for  oral  g 

Qc  lessons.     1x8  pages, Price,    $1.00 

C>      GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  9.00 

^      GUYOT'S  GRAMxMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  IS  Guyot's  last  and  S' 

bestboolc,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    "  2.00      31 

FELTER'S   ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c.  & 

^      FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC "         fee.  O 

Xc      FELTER'S   NEW   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody.  <a 

V*                 An  entirely  new  book, "    $1.00  "^ 

^  This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  Amtten  exer- 

cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

g  HADLET'S    GRAMMARS.  IS 

1$      HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the  study  ^ 


•^  of  English  Grammar.      Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,                            I^ 

^  composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech ....  P-'-*-       * —       ^^ 

^^  HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course,. . . 

^  These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  tu*  of  it, 


rather  than  the  uxe  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Willianis  &  Soutlierland's  Patent 
^  Copy  Books. 

^     PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  loc.  each.      o 

g      ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, **     xsc.  each.      2^ 

Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Draiv^ing^  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools* 
Adopted  by  Uie  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  15c.  per  book. 

I    COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

*  COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

2  COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    Sx.oo 

2  COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      x.50 

^  COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY, '*      i.oo 

J<  COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY, »»      1.25         3 

g  COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) S 

:^         TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

-      TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  Sa.oo 

8      TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "        3.00 

-jB:  These  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

^  HENRT  N.  DAY'S  WORKS.  | 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $1.00  J 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         x.50  ^ 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         x.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC "         1.50  gT 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE "        9.25  § 


^P^The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially  g^ 

invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.    Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re-  ^ 

ceipt  of  two-thirds  retail  price,  jtrd  for  exchange  at  onc-haJf  retail  price.  • 

Fot  ctfCuUirs,  cault^gues  and  books,  address 

O.  S.  COOK, 

Ca»HADtxv  BfurniEtts,  B{»lcse11crB,  63  &  €^  Wi$Kington  SU  CHICAGO. 


Schitofmattt*T  Ativertuitr 


:o: 

A  Blttln^iiltlied  Te>«cher  Wrltei  as  Folloiri. 

*•  There  It  •  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  expended  In  the  sCndy  of  'Grammar*  In  our 
•ehools  for  which  no  adequate  good  Is  obtained.  Hie  object  of  the  studr  le  'to  write  and  speak 
the Bngllsh  language  correctly:' bntao  examination  of  classes  that  bn re  been  'throngbthe 
book*  would  show  that  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  of  too  rare  occurrence.  Teachers  la- 
bor assiduously;  their  classes  can  parse  glibly;  they  can  determine  the  nicest  distinctions  in 
the  classification  of  words ;  they  can  diagram  and  analyze,  and  tell  whether  an  element  Is  of 
the  first,  second  or  third  class ;  and  yet  with  all  these  accomplishments,  they  may  not  be  capa- 
ble of  writing  a  page  of  Bnglish  without  making  many  errors. 

*'  The  frnitlessness  of  the  old-time  grammar  seems  to  have  created  a  general  desire  among 
thinking  teachers  for  a  clearer,  simpler  and  more  objective  method  of  teaching  Bngllsh  than 
that  in  common  use. 

'*  Prof,  WUliam  awirUon  U  the  Jlrtt  author  to  r^eognUe  fMt  W€uU—th9  first  to  abandon  ihe 
worn-out,  worthless  technicalities  of  '  the  ancients.*  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  actual 
litudr  of  the  Bngllsh  speech  in  all  its  simplicity,  beauty  and  force. 

'^In  the  use  of  Prof.  8winton*s  *  Language  Series,*  I  clearly  see  the  core  for  the  evil  of 
wrong  teaching  from  which  our  Mother  Tongue  has  so  long  suffered.** 


In  view  of  the  completion  of  this  remarkable  series  of  Text-Books,  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  points : 

L    These  books  teach  the  correct  use  of  language. 

n.    They  teach  such  grammar  as  grows  out  of  the  actual  use  of  language. 

ni.    They  are  live,  chsar.  simple  and  practical. 

lY.    They  awaken  an  interest  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  grammar. 

V.  They  are  pronounced  a  complete  success  in  theory  and  practice,  by  hosts  of  teachers 
of  all  grades. 

VI.  They  are  the  best  books  by  which  to  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  early  training  in 
language. 

vll.  The  Primer  and  Language  Lessons  are  admirably  adapted  to  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  young  scholars  as  an  accompaniment  to  oral  instruction,  and  as  there  are  no  such  books  In 
use  they  can  be  Introduced  without  change  of  books. 

VIu.    They  are  the  cheapest  series  of  books  ever  published:— 

PRICES  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

Retail  Prices  sub!ect  to  usuaI  discounts  for  first  introduction. 

LANGUAOE  PRIMER. 40  Ot». 

LANGUAGE  LESSON'S. 60     " 

SCHOOL  COMPOSITION. 60     " 

PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR. 76    " 


Specimen   popiES 


Furnished  at  haif  retail  prUs  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  on  applica- 

'^''       A.  ETHRIDGE, 

AGENT  FOR  HARPER  *  BROTHERS, 

117  &  119  STATE  STRKET. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Schoolmaster  Advertiser, 


NEVVT    SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

I. 

Swinton's  Languaice  Primer. 

BegiimerB'  LesBone  in  Speaking  and  Writing  Bngliah. 
II. 

Swlnton'8  Language  Lessons. 

An  Introductory  Qrammar  and  Compoaition  for  Primary  and  loiermediate  Oradas.    12ino. 
cloth,  60  cents. 

III. 

Swinton's  Progressive  English  Grammar. 

A  Progressire  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongae.  Based  on  the  results  of  Modern  Philology. 
106  PP-,  12  mo.,  cloth,  76  cents. 

IV. 

Swinton's  School  Composition. 

Being  a  practical  application  of  Qrammar  to  the  Writing  of  JSnglish.  Designed  tor  advanced 
Grades  in  Public  Schools.    12  mo.,  Flexible  cloth,  50  cents. 

V. 

Lamson's  New  American  System  of  Penmanship. 

Some  of  the  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  It  is  a  complete  System  in  Three  Copy- Books  of  easy  and  i  egular  gradation. 

2.  A  Uniform  Scale  and  Proportion  of  ail  the  letters  is  obserred  throughout  the  System. 

3.  Only  one  stvle  of  each  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  employed,  and  that,  the  moat  ap- 
prored  for  Simplicity  and  Grace. 

4.  TuoRmoAL  ANALYSIS,  that  is  of  no  aid  to  the  practical  acquirement  of  the  Art,  is  Omittta 

The  Industrial  Drawing  Series. 

By  MARCIUS  WILLSON.— Something  New  and  Important. 
It  is  a  system  designed  for  the  Artisan  rather  than  the  Artist;  and  by  it  the  study  of  Draw- 
ing, in  its  application  to  the  Induttrial  Arts,  is  rendered  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  but  lltUa 
dependent  upon  taste,  wholly  mechanical  in  execution,  and  as  accurate  in  its  delineations  aa 
Geometry  itself  Accompanied  by  a  Book  of  Explanations,  Principles  and  Problems  lor  Praie- 
tice,  called  Tna  Deawwo  Guidk. 

VII. 

Harpers'  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  Darld  B.  Scott,  A.M.  Numerous  Maps  and  Engrayings.  $1.50.  Superior  to  any  other 
now  oefore  the  public  in  its  accuracy,  clearness,  attractiveness,  arrangement  and  general 
adaption  to  the  wants  of  the  schoolroom. 

VIII. 

Harpers'  Smaller  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  David  B.  Scott.  Illustrated.  $1.00  A  unlversiil  favorite  for  Grammar  Schools  Especially 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  Topical  Method  of  Recitation. 

IX. 

Harpers'  United  States  Series  of  Readers. 

"A  natural  and  perfect  outgrowth  of  the  well  known  series  of  Willson'a  Readers,  and 
developed  by  the  same  author  as  they  now  appear,  the  result  of  professional  stady  and  skill. 
As  the  foundation  of  good  reading  is  the  most  important  part,  the  First,  Second,  Tnlrd  and 
Fourth  Readers  of  this  series  are  the  mastei^pieces  of  the  work.  They  never  have  been  excel- 
led and  probably  never  will  be.'*— /ndtonapoiu  Daily  SenhneL 

X. 

French's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

Acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  other  series  now  before  tlie  public,  and  are  being  more 
generally  introduced.  We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  following  pointy  of  ExoeUence, 
v^.,  The  Logical  arrangement  of  subjects,  Logical  Analysis,  Character  of  Definitions,  Rognlar 
Gradation,  The  Practical  Problems  and  Beautiful  Iliustraiioos.  .    . 

For  fUU  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Introdoctoiy  Termft,  etc.,  Addivsa, 

T.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  ind.  HARPEB  k  BE0TI8BS,  »ew  Y$rk  (Stj 

A,  ETHBIBGE,  Or  W.  J.  BUTTON,  Agenti, 

117  and  119  State  Streei,  CMoa^^, 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SEHIES, 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRIBEg. 

McOaffey*8  Readers  and  Speller.  Bclectic  Series  of  Qeographied.  Hepbara^s  Rhetoric. 

Harvey^B  Readcre  and  Speller.  Eclectic  System  of  PciimanBhip.  Pinneo's  CompoBitioo. 

Ray^s  ArithmeUcB  «Dd  Algebra#.  Veuable's  U.  S.  History.  Svane'a  Qeometry. 

Ray^s  HUker-  MatUematlcs.  Eclectic  Claaeical  Series,  Korton^e  Pbyeice. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics.  Duffet'e  French  Method.  Brown's  Physiology. 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons.  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U.  S.  Schuyler's  Logic 

Harvey's  English  Qrammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Thalheimer's  Historie» 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price- Lists  to  any  address. 


TSiO^Sr    RKADY. 

PAYNE'S  SCHOOL  SUPERVISIOIT. 

Chapters  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintend- 
ance ;  Grading ;  Arranging  Courses  of  Study  ;  Preparation  and  Use  of 
Blanks,  Records  and  Reports  )  Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc.  12mo.^ 
216  pp.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  work  ever  published  on  the  Art  of  School  Supervision.  It  is  inval- 
uable to  Boards  of  Education,  Soperintendentii,  Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  text- 
book for  Stndents  in  Normal  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 

HARVEY 'S  LANGITAGeI^ESSOJ^S. 

Prices :    Retail,  SO  etii. ;  Introdnction  and  Sasple  Ooay,  U9  cts. ;  Eiehaage  11  cfs. 

"/^  hiU  the  mark  exactly.    In  our  opinion  it  has  no  equal.— Svv^t  'RoBEwn.Roeheater^  Minn, 

»»Th«  best  yet  pnblished,  Harvey  has  struck  the  Mead." "— Sup't  Walkbr«  Lima,  0. 

'*The  very  book  we  need  In  our  primary  schools.  Tne  works  on  composition  aim  too  high. 
Hitherto  I  have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children.''— Q.  M.  CoL- 
VTH,  Sup't  Pendleton  Co. .  Ky. 

''It  seems  Just  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pupll.'"'-F.  R.  Cobnxtt,  8upH 
Cfrayson  Co.,  Ky. 

''I  regard  It  as  the  'one  thing  needful'  In  our  pablic  schools.  A  perfect  gem.**— A.  K.  WbaTt 
SiqtH  Barton  Co.,  Ky. 

"Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  train- 
,  ing  in  the  Enelish  Langnage.— Sup't  Tarbell,  Sast  Saginaw,  Jiieh. 

"Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments 
is  graded  and  systematic  work."    Jmo.  M.  HcQsk,  SupH  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

"I  regard  it  an  Invaluable  text -book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  depart- 
ments?*—Hov.  R.  M.  LnsHBR,  Agt.  Peabody  P\ind,  La. 

"Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones, 
and  not  onlv  grammarians  but  teachers  fall  here;  but  with  the  help  of  this  little  book  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before 
they  are  aware  of  it.'*-  R.  Crawford,  North  £ast.  Pa. 

"An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  gram- 
mar interesting  and  profitable  to  the  beginner."— Thos.  B.  Lanx,  SupH  Matthews  Co.,  Va. 

"The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  theway  through."— F.  J.  Ashbubk, 
W.  Union,  W.  Va. 

"Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully,  apd  must  sav  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  for  beginners,  I  have  seen."  -  D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  Supt.,  ScoUsvUle,  Va. 

"The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thonght 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner. ''—J.  A.  Mxtohkll.  Supt.,  London,  Tenn. 

"It  is  what  I  have  long^  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school  room."— C.  W.  Arm- 
BTBONG,  ^i^p^,  Warwick  Co.,  Ind. 

'*I  pronounce  Harvev's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  cannot  fail  to 
interest,  while  it  instructs.'*— Vm.  Aloeo,  Ousley^s  Gap,  W.  Va.',  late  Co.  Supt. 

'I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  subject." -A.  C.  Cbovoh,  i^up^.t 
Newburg,  Ind. 

"Am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen."— Geo.  A.  Robebtson,  PrindpaM 
BloomJUld  Academy,  0. 

"I  believe  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  schools  when  its  merits  are  made  known  to  the 
teachers  and  ofllcerp."- B..B.  Qa»Rett,  Corner  Montgomery  X)o..  Ky. 

"Undonbtedlv  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  wblck  it  is  iHtended.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  lt."-W.  J.  SHotn*,  Pnndpal,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  k  CO..  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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'ItiktvkiiZtUiktotteBlSTlVTBOBXTT.WaroMltf'iLargtMottearf.     •••    Him.  Ckas.  9mm4r. 


WORCESTER'S 
DICTIONARIES  ! 

WEBSTER,— "The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers.* 

^ATORCESTER 

The  AUTE0SIT7  of 
snam,  hillabd,  rooD.  abbott. 

BVMHBB,  H0LMI8,  BABTLKTT,  ALKIAUBBB. 

BIfBS.  BBTAIIT,  KMBBMB.  AfiASIilZ, 

MILLS,  IBflHG,  BBOWBWIf,  BBMRT, 

WINTHBOP,  LONePBLLOW.  ALLIBOIIB,  MelfBB, 

MABSH.  MOBBIS*  CHBBfBB.  BAIBD,  HABB 

rPM.  WALKBB.  PrcB.  ALLBlf,  Prcs.  GBAMPLIN, 

•<        PBLTBN,  BABBABD.  **        LABABBB. 

**        dVlBOT,  "         LINDSLKT.  McLBAN, 

«•        ABDBBSO!!,  •*        PBASB«  *•        TALMAGB, 

**        HOPKIBS,  **        TflOMPSOB.  '*        GBDBCfl, 

OOODWllf.  ABDBKWS,  SBAB8, 

flITOHOOCK,  '•         flOTT.  "         PABE, 

<«        LOBD,  **        OOLLINS.  •*        BABLf. 

rrct.  ALI^BM,  Prai.  BALLOV,  Pra.  SCOTT.  P?et.  WHBBLKB 

**         GBAPIH,         ««         BILL.  ••         BAVGBTBB.  *«         CUMMlIim, 

**         BAMILTON,    *<         WOODS,  ••         LIPNGOIIB.    •^        COOSBMAHS. 

OIAMPI,  WILLIAMS,    *'         MABAN.       '«         BB00B8, 

Archktekop  HV0UB8,  Bluhop  OTBT,  Arckkistop  PVBOBLL. 

Prof.  ASA  OBiT,  Prof.  S.  B.  TATLOB,  Prof.  JOKL  PABBBB, 

'"     FBANCIH  BOWC.N,     *'     J.  B.  BOISB,  '^     B.  N.  flOSKOBD, 

''     FBANGIS  LIBBEB,     ''     S.S.  CUTTING,  ''      L.  B.  ATWATBB, 

*"     A.  J.  UPSOX,  '"     CBAS.  UATIES.  ''      D.  B.  TOWBB. 

**      K.J.CBILDS.  <^     JOS.  LOVBBING,  ''     J.  C.  F.  CUBBT, 

'"      BBBBTSMITB,  "     J.  D.  BUTLRR,  ''     C.  W.  NAIMB. 

*    BEBJ.  GBBBULBAF,     ''    JOBB  STBOFT G,  '"     GEO.  McMILUK. 

*'     F.  W.  DOBN,  "     A.  B.  LOWBIB,  ''     G.  T.  FAIBCBILB. 

''      A.J.COOB,  »     C.  B.  ADABS.  ''     M.  L.  D*OOGB, 

*'     B.  S.  FBIEZK. 

U.  8.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Oep't  of  State.    Dep't.  of  Justice.    Treasury  Department.    Librarian  of  CongT«ss« 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTE. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,   R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Ag't, 

PnbUihers.  Boston.  118  ft  115  Btoto  8t.  OliiMf»^ 
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D.  Appleton  &  Company's 

NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


MORSE. 

Y0UMAN8. 

YOUMANS. 

QUACKENBOS. 

KRUSI. 

GREEN. 


FIRST  BOOK  OP  ZOOLOGY. 
CLASS- LOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY. 
FIRST  BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD. 
ADVANCED  SERIES  OF  DRAWING. 
PRIMERS  OF  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 


The  above  are  among  the  most  interesting  and  important  school  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  and  are  in  full  accord  with  the  present  progressive  theo- 
ries and  methods  of  school  instruction.     Send /or  JkUl  particulars. 


QUACKENBOS'S  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC. 

A  Comprehensive  Treatise  designed  for  the  use  of  Academies,  Busi- 
ness Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  advanced  classes  in  Private  and  Grammar 
Schools,  completing  Appleton 's  Arithmetical  Series,  recently  revised.  Bj 
G.  P.  Quackenbos,  LL.  D.     12mo.,  420  pp.  $1.25. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Establishment  of  the  German  Empire 
in  1871.  With  One  Hundred  and  Twelve  Illustrations  and  Six  Historical 
Maps.     By  Bayard  Taylor.     12mo,  608  pages.     Price,  $1.75. 

SCIENCE  PRIMERS. 

Science  Primer  Physiology,  60  cents ;  Science  Primer  Astronomy,  50 
cents.  Others  of  the  series  heretofore  published  are  :  Chemistry,  by  Prof. 
Roscoe ;  Physics,  by  Professor  Balfour  Stewart ;  Geology,  by  Professor 
Geikie ;  Physical  Geography,  by  Professor  Geikie.  [Introductry,  by  Pro- 
Huxley  and  others,  in  preparation.] 

STANDARD  WORKS. 

Cornell's  Geographies,  Cornell's  Outline  Maps,  Quackenbos's  Gram- 

mars  and  Rhetoric,  Harkness's  Latin  Series,  etc.,  etc. 

Jfew  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on  Application. 

ADDRB88,  O.  E.  LANE,  Agent; 

117  iB  li9  8t€Ue  Hi.,  Chicago,  lU. 
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J.  H.  BUTLER  &  60'g  PUBLIBATIONS. 


GREAT  SUCCESS  OF 

'^niUi^  Tidomf  Mi^Ut^ 


OF    THE 


UNITED   STATES. 

Thifi  work  has  only  been  published  about  SIXTY   DAYS   ^^^  ^^ 

ALREADY  BEEN  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  OVER 

ONE  THOUSAND  SCHOOLS. 

It  contains  8B8  pages,  with  eight  copper-plat«  maps,  is  fully  illustrated^ 
beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper  (from  large,  clear,  new  type, }  and  sub- 
stantially bound.  Retail  price,  $1.50.  Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  for 
examination  with  a  view  of  introduction,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 


Approved    School   Books. 


Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geographies, 
Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps, 
Bingham's  Latin  Series, 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Histories, 
The  New  American  Reader, 


Oxford's  Speakers,  Junior  &  Senior, 
Sargent's  School  Etymology, 
The  Scholar's  Companion, 
Coppee's  Logic,     Coppee's  Rhetoric, 
Smith's  Grammar. 


The  Etymological  Reader,  i  j  Tenney's  Geology. 

y,  H.  BUTLER  &>  CO.,  Publishers, 
72S  Chestnut  Street 
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AN  INDISPENSABLE  REQUISITE 

»OR  KVKBT 

TeACher,  Adyanced  Student,  Intelligent  Fmnilly, 
Library,  and  Professional  Pen>on,  is 

TB£   B£ST   maUSE   SICTI0NAS7, 


•Si 


Webster's  Unabridged. 

'*ThB  BX8T  TBkCmCLL  BMOUSH  DiOTIONABT  BZ- 

TANT."— XoiMton  Quarterly  Bevieuf,  October,  1878- 

**Every /arm^r  ehonld  give  his  sons  two  or  three 
square  rods  of  groand.  well  prepared,  with  the 
avails  of  which  tney  may  bav  it.  Every  mechanic 
should  put  a  receiving  box  in  some  conspicuous 
place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray  pennies  for 
the  like  purpose. 

Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible 
^it  is  a  better  expounder  than  many  which  claim 
to  be  expounders. 

It  is  a  great  laber-saver— it  has  saved  us  time 
enough  in  one  year's  use  to  pay  for  iUelf ;  and 
that  must  be  deemed  good  property  which  will 
clear  itself  once  a  year  If  you  have  any  doubt 
about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  clear,  in 
the  last  sentence,  look  at  Webster's  nine  deflni- 
ions  of  the  v.  t."    Ma»i.  Life  Boat. 

One  family  of  children  having  Wsbstbb's  Un- 
▲BBiDOBD,  and  using  it  freely,  alid  another  not 
having  it,  the  first  will  become  much  the  most  In- 
telligent men  and  women.  Ask  your  teacher  or 
minister  if  it  is  not  so,  then  buy  the  book  and 
urge  your  children  to  use  it  freely. 

%9  Warmly  recommended  by  Bancroft,  Pres- 
cott.  Motley,  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  Halleck,  Whittler, 
Willis,  Saxe,  Elihu  Burritt,  Daniel  Webster,  Ru- 
f  us  Choate,  and  the  best  American  and  European 
scholars. 

BF'Becently  added,  four  pages  of 

COLORED   ILLUSTRATIONS, 

engraved  expressly  for  the  work  at  large  expense. 
$0$ 

The  National  Standard. 

The  sales  of  Webster's  throughout  the  country 
in  1878  were  20  times  larger  than  those  of  any 
other  Dictionaries.    Proof  sent  on  application. 
ALSO 

Webstor's  National  Pictorial  Dictiosa:). 


1040  Pages  Octavo.   600  Engravings.    Price.  1*6'. 

-     -Ished  byG.  A    ^    -'*' 

field,  Mass. 


Publlshe"d  by  G.  &  Q.  MERItlAM,  Spriig- 
'  *     "'  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

Webster's  Primary  School  Dictionary,  904  Bng'ngs 
"        Common  School       '*  S74      "• 

High  School  »'  aOT       '' 

Academic  "  844       " 

**  Counting  House  '^  with  numerous 
illustrations  and  many  valuable  tables  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Published  by  lYISON.BLAKEMAK,  TAYLOR 
A  CO.,  New  York. 


PAYNE'S 

Soliool  Supemsioi ! 

A  Preminm  for  4  Sub- 
scribers to  "School- 
master" at  $i:25. 

)0( 

GettiiOiliTliiiWoi. 

(Price,  S2.S5.) 

A  premium  for  4  names  at  $1.50, 
or  6  at  $1.25. 


TAYLOR'S 

"Oli-TiDie  Mores." 

OR 

"World  on  Wheels/' 

OR  — 

for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  5  at 
$1.25.    Specimens  Free. 

REMEMBER  THAT 


SCHOOLMASTER 

Will  send  you  as  a 

PREMIUM, 

ItllY  $4.00  MAfiUZmL 
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OP 

GXOZIGX    SSSRWOOD    A    CO., 

130  Adams  St.,  Cor.  Clark,  Lakeside  Building. 
OPINION    OF   THE 

Graded  Bxampleg  and  Model  Apithmetio, 

By  JeremUh  Mahony,  the  able  aad  practical  Principal  of  the  Washington  School.  Chicago,  Dl. 

"GRADED    EXAMPLES, 

By  H.  H   BBLFIBLD. 

J5o§ 

MODEL    ARITHMETIC, 

By  Alfred  Kirk  and  H.  H.  Belfleld.  (Chicago:  Qeorge  Sherwood  A  Co.) 

Inaccuracy  U  the  worst  fault  of  children  in  their  arithmetical  work.  It  is  the  greatest  hin- 
drance to  their  progress  in  the  advanced  rules.  To  caltivate  in  children  the  desired  correct- 
nets,  rapidity,  and  facilitv  in  the  mecbaiflcal  operations,  Innnmerable  examples  for  practice  are 
required.  To  supply  such,  is  the  purpose  of  this  little  work.  It  contains  over  6000  examples, 
and  by  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  the  number  may  be  greatly  increased.  In  giadvd 
schools  where  so  much  drill  in  nnmbers  is  reqairud  for  passing  grade,  this  book  will  be  a  labor- 
saving  implement.  Who  would  bewilder  his  Drain  to  compose  thousands  of  problems  when  he 
can  get  just  as  good  ones  with  the  answers,  in  such  a  manual  as  this?  The  method  of  forming 
the  examples  is  inirenions  and  simple.  The  problems  and  the  key  may  be  used  interchangeably 
for  purpose  of  practice. 

THE  MODEL  ARITHMETIC 

Is  a  handsome  volume  of  860  pp.,  the  excellence  of  whose  mechanical  make-up  is  a  matter  of 
surprise,  considering  it  tho  product  of  a  provincial  city.  Tbls  arithmetic  is  the  most  original  In 
design  published  since  White's  was  issued,  but  it  is  superior  to  White's,  inasmuch  as  the  best 
features  of  White's  in  this  are  extended  and  improved.  Its  plan  is  to  combine  mental  and  writ- 
ten work  in  one  volume;  but  the  mental  work  in  this  does  not  consist  of  spoon  victuals. 

The  definitions  are  discriminating,  the  rules  siibple  and  terse ;  the  proolems  practical  and 
numerous;  the  statement  of  business  practices  lucid  and  timely. 

No  obsolete  matter  apprars  In  the  work,  no  curious  and  useless  problems  addressed  to  the 
riddle  solving  faculties  of  the  mind. 

Throughout  the  work  cases  are  massed,  that  is,  for  example,  the  four  cases  In  Profit  and 
Loss  are  stated,  and  their  formulfe  given  oh  one  page,  and  then  follow  the  examples  to  illus- 
trate them,  without  reference  to  the  order  of  the  cases. 

This  leaves  more  to  the  child's  intelligence  than  the  plan  of  arranging  corresponding  pro- 
blems to  each  case. 

Two  new  features  introduced,  are  the  metric  system,  and  the  method  of  United  States  sur- 
vey, and  numbering  of  townships. 

We  Judge  from  its  appearance,  that  the  book  contains  nearly  twice  as  many  examples  as 
any  of  the  similar  treatises  recently  published.  The  secret  of  tnis  Is,  that  the  pages  are  not 
encumbered  with  prolix  explanations  or  other  useless  matter. 

The  work  is  a  model  in  nearly  every  respect,  and  is  equally  suited  to  graded  and  ungraded 
schools". 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the 

By  RicHABD  Edwabds,  LL.  D.,  and  J.  Russbll  Wsbb. 

The  Model  ReaderSf  1>y  J-  Rumkll  Wbbb,  a  Four  Boot  Chromo  Series^  superior  in 
plan,  arrangement,  beauty  and  cheapness  to  any  Series  of  Readers  published.  It  needs  no 
argument  with  our  best  teachers  to  convince  them  of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Analytical 
and  Model  Series.    The  books  show  it,  their  use  proves  it. 

Those  who  believe  tlrat  anything  attempted  in  the  schoolroom  should  be  thoroughly  and 
well  done,  will  find  satisfaction  in  using 

DREWS  BOOK-KEEPING  AND  BLANKS. 


Schoo/nuuter  Adverti$er. 
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STATJE 

ITormal  Univeraty, 

normal,  UcLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course   of   study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 

Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  April  3d,  1876. 

Every  department  thoroughly  organized,  including   the  practical 
TRAINING  CLASS,  under  Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf, 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School  Ib  divided  into  three  grades  -the  High  School,  Grammar  School,  aud  the 
Primary  School.  Bach  of  these  grades  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
IMncipal.  In  the  Grammar  School  the  work  is  carcfally  adjusted  to  the  mental  wants  of  the 
papils.  Il  the  highest  grade  are  two  conrses— the  classical,  which  is  thorough  and  extended ; 
and  the  general,  which  is  a  preparation  for  business. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 
A  CSJRMIJVO  PLACE  FOR  LITTLE  OJVES. 

Boys  and  girls  from  abroad  may  be  contidently  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 

Monthly  reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  are  sent  to  parents. 
Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  Free.  In  the  High  School  $30  per  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  $25  per  annum.  In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  ^12.50 

per  annum. 

Extensive  Repairs  on  the  Building.     Faculty  enlarged,  and  the 
work  thoroughly  adjusted, 

EDWIN  C,  HSWSTT,  President,  |«^  ^- 


SchooknoMter  Advertiier. 


'Consider  the  Lilies,  how  they  Crow.' 


WOOD'S    BOTANY  ! 

The  earlier  books  of  thto  emineDt  aathor  inaj  be  said  to  IWTe  originated,  as  the  later  ones 
ctlmolate,  the  Rowing  favor  with  which  the  science  is  retrarded  in  oar  best  schools. 

The  ^-BoUDintandFlorlHt'*  was  firet  pablisherl  in  1870,  and  bj  its*  simple.  attractlTe,  and 
complete  contents  has  established  itself  qneen  of  the  Floral  science. 

WOOD'S  iNMCill  BOTAMST 11  FLOM, 

A  COMPLETE  MANUAL  FOR  THE  STUDENT. 

Postage  paid,  $2.5&. 

By  an  Ingenions  and  beantif al  original  analysis,  more  than  4,-'H)0  species  are  amplj  defloed 
ftod  analyzed  in  4fi0  pages  of  leaded  Imes.    No  other  work  eren  pretends  to  be  so  complete  and 


si  the  same  time  so 


PORTABLE,     SIMPLE,     AND     CHEAP. 

fAs  an  cridence  of  the  popnlar  appreciation  of  this  work,  the  pnblishen  conlldently 
their  belief  that  the  present  annual  sale  of  the  Botanist  and  Florist  already 

KXCSEDS  THAT  Or  ALL  ITS  OOXPKTITOBS   COXBIHXD. 

m  mm  im  or  i  iiTioiii  mm 
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nrsEPENraBTT  BEArina  sebies. 

By  Prof.  J.  M.  Watson. 
(Completed  in  1874.) 
Independent  First  Reader.  80  pp. 
Independent  Second  Reader,  leO  pp. 
Independent  Third  Reader.  940  pp. 
Independent  Fourth  Reader,  964  pp. 
Independent  Fifth  Reader,  886  pp. 
Independent  Sixth  Reader,  474  pp. 
Independent  Spelling-Book. 

SCRIPT  SPELLERS. 

Independent  Chlld^s  Speller. 

Independent  Toath^s  Speller. 


BRIEF  COURSE  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

By  Prof.  W.  (4.  Pkck. 
(Published  In  1874.) 
First  Lessons  In  Arithmetic. 

Hannal  of  Practical  Arithmetic. 
Complete  Arithmetic. 

United  States  History. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  HISTORY. 

(Published  1871. 


Fourteen  Weel<s  in  each  Natural  Science. 
By  Prof.  J.  D.  Steele. 

(Completed  1878.) 
Steele^B  14  Weeks  in  C'lr  misiry. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  in  Philosophy. 
Steele'H  14  Weeks  in  Astronomy. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  In  Geology. 
Steele's  14  Weeks  In  Physiology. 
Any  of  these  works  will  be  sent  for  examination  (to  teachers  only)  on  receipt  of  the  exam- 
ination prices.    IflP^Send  for  Catalogue  with  further  details. 

Ill  ib  118  William  St.,  )  ^    5 118  ft  116  Statb  St., 
Nkw  Yobk.  f  *   {         Obicaoo. 


Independent  Course  in  Geography. 

By  Prof.  JA!tf£S  Mokteith. 

(Completed  1874.) 

Elementary  Geography. 

ComprehensiTe  Geography. 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  BY  DIAGRAMS. 

By  Prof.  S.  W.  Clark. 

(Completed  1874.) 

Clark's  Basy  Lessons  in  Language. 

Clark's  Brief  Grammar. 

rOB  ADVANCBD  CLASSB8, 

CLARE'S  NORMAL  GRAMMAR. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 


<o 


Have  You  Seen  Them? 


r/JUU'U'll '  O  ELm^LEM^iE. 


A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
J      S^epared.   hy  ^Vo/.    E.  ^.    SHJELnON,      | 

$B  Fr1inMp«a  of  St^t*  aToxmal  Sclusol,  Oaiiirsgro,  3!T.  T.  "^ 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER   260  ENGRAVINGS 


ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whole  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 


^ 


^  PUBLISHED  BY  ^ 


Co 


-2^  FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


^» 


S    SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..        -      ■      -        Price.    20c.  5- 

I    SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp..       -      -         '      25c.  ^ 

.SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      ■      -    "      50c.  ^ 

Z\  SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..     -      -        "       75c.  K 

I    SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER,  320  pp..     -      -    "$1.25  '^ 

^    SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.      (Ready  in  June.)  §■ 


2 


■^    NEW  YORK. 
t>0  BROOKLYN, 

:§  CLEVELAND,  O. 

"S  SPRLNGFIELD,  O. 

S  OSWEGO,  S'.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.  5; 

MANCHESTER,  IOWA.        § 
-«,  BATH,  ME.  «^ 

'  ■         5 


5 &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

^      Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST  "  by      ^ 


5  J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.                § 

^  J.  H.  HOOSE.  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Courtland,  N.  Y. 

Co  M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

2S  CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport.  N.  Y. 

5  WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

2  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.     § 

^  AL80  BECOMMENDED   BY                               I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS.  5* 


Copies  will  be  sent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introduction,  on  receipt 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

Address  O.  S.  OOOTC, 

Care  Hadlby  Brothbrs,  Booksellers, 

[See  next  page.]  63  it  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGO. 


s 
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SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

^  GUTOirS   GEOGRAPHIES. 

k:  for  common  schools. 

5;      GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  Ulustratcd.  Price,      75c 
2      GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  illus.    "      $1.50 

^  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

2      GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  elegantly  fllustrated 

^  with  100  cuts  and  28  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  p^e  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    $3.25 

g  INDEPENDENT   300KS.  v 

^      GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral  g 

QC  lessons.     118  pages Price,    $z.oo 

^      GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  2.00 

^      GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  UGuyot's last  and  5' 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    *^  3.00      3| 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c  & 

^       FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC "         80c.  »? 

^      FELTER'S   NEW   PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Pcabody.  C> 

V*  An  entirely  new   book, "    $1.00  "^ 

^  This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer-  ^  - 

cises  are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

S  HADLET'S    GRAMMARS.  ^ 

'^  HADLEY'S  LES.SONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the  study  ^ 

"^  of  English  Grammar.      Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  C^ 

^  composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech...  Price,     60c.  "^ 

2;  HADLEV^'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     Designed  for  an  ad  vanced  course, .. .     ^'    fx.oo  ^ 

^  These  books  teach   the  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  of  it,  ^ 

^  rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  &  Soutberland's  Patent 
^  Copy   Books. 

^     PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS', '. Price,  loc.  each.      a 

^      ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     15c.  each.      g^ 

z    Vere  Foster's  Series  of  Draiv'ing^  Books.    ^ 

The  onljf  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools* 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  15c.  per  book. 

%    COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

*      COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY "    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY *'      i.oo         o* 

»<      COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY, "      1.25         3 

g      COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) - 

:^         TENNET^S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 


& 
S 


C) 


TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS Price,  $a.oo 

TENN?:Y'S  MANUAL  OF  Z()OLOGY "         3.00 

_  '1  hcsc  books  arc  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

;^  HENRT  N.  DAY'S  WORKS.  | 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENCiLISH  COMPOSITION "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE, '^         t.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC *^         1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, "         2,25 

i 

ijfr'The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially  S 

invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.    Sent  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re-  %^ 

ccipt  of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchange  at  one-half  retail  price.  ' 

For  circulars,  catalogues  and  books,  address 

O.  S.  COOK, 

Care  Hadley  Brothers,  Booksellers,  63  &  65  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 

T3 
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M's  FM  Mey  ol  lo^lii^  Wool  a&i  IroB  Togetlip! 

IS  TEBT  MUCH  THB  MOST  IMPORTANT  IMPROTBMBNT  BY£B 
APPI<IED  TO  SCHOOL.  FURNITUBK. 


a<^V>v<^^  A-^.^i:^^V"X.  V^    V^ 


^he  '^ki0r  cjf^Mitig  1%^^^  iP^fc 


Childs' 


Patent  Method  of 
Doweling  Wood  and 
Iron  together.  ^  ''    '  ^^■•^^^        Patbht  for  Look  Af- 

CL08BD,  AS  SKTTBB.  OPBN.  PUBD  FOR, 

After  reading  tbe  preceding  page  will  you  please  read  the  following 
questions  mentally  answering  each  one  as  you  read? 

SCREWS. 

Is  \t possible  for  Desks  put  together  with  screws  to  remain  solid  ?  Are 
not  "rickety"  Desks  in  the  school-room  a  nuisance?  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  for  wood  and  iron  ^<77e/^/f^  together  by  Durant's  method  ever  to  give 
way  or  get  loose  ?  If  furniture  constructed  in  this  way  can  be  bought  at 
the*  same  or  nearly  the  same  price  as  that  fastened  only  with  screws,  would 
it  not  be  foUy  to  purchase  the  latter,  knowing  that  it  cannot  x^macLXi  firm. 

FOLDING  TOPS  AND  FOLDING  SEATS. 

Do  not  School  Desks,  with  both  seats  and  tops  folding,  afford  twice  as 
much  room  for  ingress,  egress  and  sweeping  as  when  the  seats  alone  are 
folded?  Does  not  the  folding  top  enable  us  to  have  a  closed  and  locked 
book-box  when  books,  paper,  &c.,  are  secure  from  dust  and  damage  ?  Are 
not  these  important  advantages,  and  more  specially  in  school-rooms  which 
are  sometimes  used  for  assembly  purposes? 

LOCKS. 

Are  not  books,  slates,  paper,  &c.,  expensive,  and  are  they  not  worth  pro- 
tecting ?  Can  you  think  of  any  better  means  of  protection  than  locking 
them  up  ?  As  the  lid  arm  fits  close  to  the  body  of  the  Desk,  is  not  between 
the  irons  the  proper  place  for  the  Lock  ?  By  placing  the  Lock  here  cannot 
it  be  let  into  and  made  a  part  of  the  iron  arm,  being  riveted  to  it,  and  then 
by  its  peculiar  construction  and  position  (the  key-hole  being  through  the 
arm)  be  made  perfectly  secure  ?  Cannot  the  teacher  or  janitor  pass  along 
the  aisle  and  lock  or  unlock  the  Desks  very  rapidly  ?  As  the  teacher  and 
janitor  alone  have  keys  can  they  not  take  care  of  the  books  and  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  them? 

TO  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 

We  uiil  gladly  reciprocate  any  favors  you  may  show  us  by  calling  the 
attention  of  school  officers  and  those  who  may  desire  to  purchase  furniture 
to  the  merits  of  the  Victor  Desk,  If  you  have  not  seen  it  and  do  not  wish 
to  recommend  it  until  you  have  seen  a  sample,  write  us  and  we  will  see  to 
it  that  one  reaches  you.  We  will  cheerfully  remunerate  you  for  any  trouble 
or  expense  you  may  incur.  

TO  AGENTS. 

Before  engaging  to  sell  either /urniture  ox  apparatus^  will  you  not  write 
us  for  special  circulars  and  terms?  We  control  this  market  for 
many  of  the  best  and  most  popular  articles  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  price 
list  and  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  live  active  agents, 

TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

'ill  you  not  at  least  see  and   examine  the  Victor  Folding  and  Lock 
iifore  purchasing  furniture  ?     If  you  desire  to  see  a  sample,  write  us 

Will  shin  ntiA  f-o  vonr  tkAA-rekca  fi-k  K«  Via1/1  e«Ki#kr'f  f/\  r»nr  nrHi»r, 


Price  Iiist  of  Sobool  Supplies. 

HADLEt  BEOS.  &  EAN  E»  CMcago. 

We  FnnKiih  KrerTtMnflr  In  the  Line  of  School  Merchandise. 


GeograpUcal. 

**  Guyot^  Maps  are  inoomparably  superior.*' 

— Agasbiz! 
Gnyot^  Primary  Series,  Physical  and  Political, 

10  in  set,  with  key.    Portfolio,... flB  OD 

Guyot^  Common  School  Series,  with  key.    On 

rolleis.  in  neat  wooden  case,  10  in  set.... 2S  00 

GuyoC^s  intermediate  Series,  8  Maps  and  key, 

very  larre  and  fine»per  set 88  fiO 

Guyoc's   Cszge  Series,    with  key.     Over  800 

square  feet  of  surface.    Perset 7100 

Any  map  from  the  last  two  series  sold  separately. 
Guvot*s  Classical  Series.    Sise  of  each  6x8  feet. 

No.  1 — Roman  Empire 10  00 

**    2~Ancient  Greece,  including  Athens...  15  00 

^    8 — lulia,  with  map  of  Ancient  Rome 15  00 

The  only  clasucal  maps  published  in  America. 
Camp's  Kew  Outline  Maps,  portfolio 25  00 

"  »*  »»         »»      on  roller* 80  00 

Camp's  Small  Series,  portfolio 16  00 

"       "       on  rollers »  00 

Xonteith'k  School  Maps  ''        90  00 

National  Outline  Maps     *^        IS  00 

Colton'k  Geographical  Cards,  ooknvd 8  00 

Victor  Globes. 

Mounted  on  Durant*s  Patient  Globe  Stand— Maps  are 
new  and  lately  revised. 

8  inch,  full  Meridian  and  Horiion $15  00 

9  ♦*  "  **  16  00 

B**  »»  •*  80  00 

We  ship  these  Globes  in  himgnd  cases  which  may 
be  screwed  to  the  wall,  and  in  which  the  Globes  are 
safely  kept  when  not  in  use.  This  u  a  very  impor- 
tant feature. 

Holbrook's  Globes. 

8  inch,  brass  stand $19  00 

B"  "         85  00 

Plain  Stand  Globes. 

No  Meridian  or  Horizon. 
8  inch,  wood  stand $  5  00 

8  "  » 8  00 

9  **  »»  10  00 

9    "    bronse  stand 19  00 

19"  "  90  00 

Penmanship. 

Spenoerian  Charts,  writing  and  drawing $4  60 

**  Manual  of  Penmanship 175 

^  CharU,  47  charts,  on  leUecs 6  60 

Payson,  Dutton  ft  Scribner*s  Writing  Tablets 4  ^ 

Payson,  Dutton  ft  Scribner's  Maniml  of  Pens*p  1  26 

Physiological. 

Cutier^sNew  Anatomical  Charts $18  00 

Same,  half  set,  5  in  No 10  00 

These  charts  are  entirely  new  and  alone  show  com- 
parative human  and  animal  anatomy.  Chart  No.  1 
(The  Osseotu  System)  sent  by  Mail  as  a  sample  on 
receipt  of  76  oenu.  Money  refunded  when  diart  is 
returned. 

Primary  Chariis. 

Sheldon's  New  Graded  Reading  Charu,  10.... |  5  00 

Schofield's  Tablets  and  Color  Chart 8  00 

*'  ColorChart,  alone 9  60 

Edward's  ft  Webb's  Primary  Charts 6  00 

McGuffey's  New  Primary  Charts 5  00 

Watson's  Phonetic  Tablets,  8  in  set 10  00 

Philbrick's  Primary  School  Tablets 19  00 

History. 

Hawes*  Historical  Chart,  since  creation,  doth, 

ax4Hfaet $  6  00 

Hawes^  S^^utMipjogy  816  pagca...... 8  60 


Chari^s— Miscellaneous. 

Tenney's  Nat.  Hist.  Tablets,  rollers,  doth $12  00 

Prang's  Nat.  History  Series 10  00 

Knight's  War  Chart |  3  00 

Sanders'  Elocutionary  Chart 6  00 

Bade's  Permutation  Reading  Case K)  00 

Page's  Normal  Chart 8  76 

War  Chart,  Knight's  Historical 5  00 

Clark's  Grammatical  Chart 3  75, 

Henalow's  Botanical  Charts,  6  in  set,   with  key,  18  00 

Youmans' Chemical  Chart 10  00 

Davies'  Mathematical  Chart j..    1  00 

Davies' Botanical  Chart 100 

Maps— Miscellaneous. 

''  The  Washington,"  County  Map  of  U.  S.  doth 

6x8  feet $10  00 

''Excelsior,"  County  Map  of  U.  S.,  cloth,  46x86 

inches.    Best  for  the  price 6  00 

Blanchard's  New  R.  K.  Map  of  U.  S.,  Western 

Sutes  on  back,  42x54.    (Not  County) 4  00 

Western  States,— Town  and  R.  R.,~Double, 

"  The  Wwld  "  on  reverse  side,  80x40 2  60 

Relief  Map  of  United  Sutes 1  00 

Wall  Maps  of  Palestine $4  00,  7  00, 10  00,  16  00 


State  Maps. 


Paper.  Cloth. 

Illinois,  9  mUes  to  inch %\  00  |5  00 

Indiana,  New  Sectional,  large 2  00  4  00 

Iowa,               »*                4OxS0 125  2  60 

Missouri,        *'                40x40 ^....  1  60  4  00 

Wisconsin,      ''                80x88 126  2  60 

Minnesota,      ''                30x40 125  2  60 

Kansas,           ''                80x40 126  2  50 

Nebraska,      "                80x40 126  2  60 

Michigan,       "«               82x48 1  25  2  50 

Blackboards,  Slating,  fto- 

Adamantine  TJquid  Slating ;  Best  in  use. 

BLACK.  ' 

Pts.,  $.1  60,  Qts.,  $2  60,  Half  Gal.,  $4  60,  Gal.p|8  00 

GKEKN. 

Pts.,  |1  76,  Qts..  $2  75,  HalfGal..  $6  26,  Gal.,$10  00 
Blackboards,  slate.l,  both  sides,  hard  wood  frames. 

24x36.inche« $3  60  .  42x6 )  inches A  9  60 

80x42     '*      6  23    48x72       ♦'     12  00 

36x54     "      7  00  I 

Slated  Paper,  any  length,  per  sqr.  yd.,  bl»ck....$l  00 
^  "  »»  green....  1  26 

Portable  Blackboards,on  rollers, 

8x4  feet |2  00  I  3x5  feet |2  25 

4x6    »♦ 8  00  I  4x6    »'   8  60 

Blackboard  Erasers. 
Higgins*  Patent  8  sided.  No.  1,  $4  00 ;  No.  2,  $6  00 

Charles'      "      Triangular 6  00 

WooKbest 3  60 

The  Japanese— "  The  Coming  Eraser." 2  60 

Sample,  post  paod  for  26  cents. 

Libraries  and  Books  of  Reference. 

Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,  20  volumes.. $25  00 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  ,leather 10  00 

Ljppincott's  Biographical  Dictionary,  leather..  16  00 

Chambers  Encyclopedia,  leather,  lO  vds 47  60 

Hayden's  Dictionary  of  Dates,  H  Russia 11  00 

Mitchell's  Grand  Atlas  of  the  World 10  00 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  of  Wonder  library. 

Mathematical. 

Numeral  Frames,  100  Balls |  125 

'»       114    *'    160 

Cube  Root  Blocks  for  two  places 76 

thwe    "    110 

Harrington^  Geometrical  Blocks,  in  box 10  00 

Geometrical  Forms  with  Arithmeticial  Solids..    8  ' 

*♦       larger....- 

Object  Teaching,  forms  and  solids 


Astronomical. 

\Jtued  Tellurian— Brass,  with  Compass  Cog 

Wheel  Movement - $25  00 

Geared  TeUurian,Bra«,  No.  1 17  00 

♦*      No.  2 15  00 

Planetarium  or  Orrery,  Brass,  No.  1 20  00 

*•        No.2 18  00 

Wood,  No.  1 15  00 

Celestial  Spb^,  Biass,  No.  1 15  00 

»*       No.2 12  00 

Gyroscope,  Brass,  8  Rings,  Improved,  No.  1...  15  00 

*'       2      ••  »*         No.  2...  12  00 

Chart  of  Solar  System.  Johnson's  Indestructible    4  00 

Whitall's  Movable  Planisphere,  e-ch 8  60 

PUIosophical. 

Johnson's  Philosophical  Charts,  on  black  enam- 
eled cloth,  printed  by  hand  in  white  lines. 
A  complete  substitute  for  Philosophical  Appa- 
ratus, adapted  to  any  Philosophy,  size,  82x56, 
lOCharts,  600  Diagrams 20  00 

Johnson  s  Philosophy  .ind  Key  to  Charts 4  00 

Chart  of  Solar  System,  88x42 4  00 

Japanese  Crayons. 

DUSTLESS, 
Better  than  Sti^atite— Cheaper  than  Chalk. 

White,  persingle^nm $      60 

Assortea  Colors,  single  gross 2  60 

White,  per  case,  48  gross 22  00 

per  Hcise2fffriM 12  00 

4^For  10  cents  we  will  send  samples  post  paid . 

Miscellaneous. 

Horse  Shoe  Magnets 25,50,  75,$  100 

Pointinc:  Rods,  rubber,  tipped,  each 25 

Ink  Wells,  Metallic,  nonco-rosive,  per  doz 8  00 

White  Crayons,  per  gross 25 

ColVd        »*  »^ 125 

Steatite      **  «*         160 

Webster's  Dictionary,   Unabridged 12  00 

Hobart's  School  Government |l  60  and    2  60 

Webb's  Dissected  cards 8  00 

Thermometer.— Best 60  cts.  to    1  00 

Call  Bells,  silvered.     No«  3000.  $1  50  ;  No.  3400, 

$1.75;  No.  MOO,  $2.75;  No.  1900 3  00 

Hand  Bells,    Brass $1  00  to    3  00 

Hobart  s  School  Mottoes,  20  in  set 1  00 

Golden   School    Mottoes,  6  in   set.     Illuminated 

letters,  finest  published 100 

Microscopes— French,  in  box,  best  for  price 6  00 

HonART's    CHKOMl)  HELPS  TO  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

Series.  Per  Box. 

1st.  700  tickets,  20  reward  cards,  5  chromos $1  50 

2d,  700        '*      40  chromos 2  60 

3d, 700        "      60        '»        [lOlargeJ 5  00 

Samples  free  by  Mail. 

Articles  Essential  in  tbe  School 
Room 

Blackboards— Full    printed   directions  are  sent 

with  Liquid  Slating.    See  List. 

Japanese  Crayons,  per  gross 60 

**        Erasers,  per  doz 2  60 

A  Victor  Globe— See  Special  Globe  Circular. 
Guyot's  Wall  Maps.— See  Special  Map  Circular. 
A  Programme  Clock.    "        *'        Clock        *• 

A  Set  of  Sheldon'?  Pruiiary  Charts 600 

A  Numeral   h  ranie , $1  ^  to    160 

A  Scl  ^1^  Ciihe  Knnt  Bkcks 75  to    1  10 

A  KeTnv>phe re  Globe 2  25 

ACi*ll    Bdl ___ 160to    500 

AMiigflct a6to    200 

A  Good  ^tate  Map — Sec  List. 

A  Ootid  County  Map  of  the  U,  S. — See  List, 

Set  ofPhvMtiEoTleAl  Cham,  see  list,.. 1 10  00 to  18  00 

A  Set  of  Writing  Chan*i 4  50  to    6  60 

Cook'&  Conabirted    Register   and   Class 

Book 1  26and2  00 

Rubber  Tipped  roiacini^  Rods,  per  doz SCO 

Black  board  Erasers.    See  List. 

School  Monoes.  Hoban's,  or  Golden 1  00 

AColorCh-jrt .._ 2  50 

Webb's    Disscct*jd  Cards,  large    $14  00,   small  8  00 

BadeV  Reading   Case... 10  00 

--*t^ci^t  (^oifmphical  Cards 8  00 

tMisT't  Unabridged  Dictionary.... 13  00 


School  and  Ghnrch  Bells. 

Steel  Composition. 

Weight,  lbs.  130      175      325     d75      860  800 

Diameterin.   20       24       26       28       8)  86 

Prices $20     $28     $50      fSS     $96  $130  |l1 

Clocks. 

Estell*!  Programme  Clock,  No.2  ,  6  in.  dial...4l4  ( 
•*  "    N>..  1,10     "     ...7m( 

"    Regulator  NoA  IS    "      -..  26  C 

Marine  Clocks from|5  00to  15  ( 

Registers,  Glass  Books,  Blanks, 

Cook's  Combined  Reg.  and  Class  Book,  No.  1,  $1 5 
»*       '*      doth  2,  2  ( 
**       Clascification    Grade  Blank,  per    doz..  1  < 
Monthly  Reports,  Teachers  to  Co.  SuiXs.^per  100  1  ( 
Cook's  Monthly  Report  Cards,  Teachers  to  Par- 
ents.    Something  new  and  popular.    Samples 

free.    Per  100 1( 

Adams'  Unich  Series. 

Union  School  Registers.  No.  5,  Cloth 2(1 

"  No.  4,     '»    17 

"  "  «*  No.  8,  Boards li 

«*  »•  **  No.  2,      **       1( 

Recitation  Records  or  Class  Books,  No.  I 

Recitation  Records.  Pocket  Size,  Cloth ^ 

Examination  Records  for  High  Schools 2( 

**  **  Common  Schools 2( 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Illinois. 

District  Record 6  < 

.School  Enumeration  Record 4C 

Distria  Record  for  School  Directors 3  1 

District  Order  Book,  100  Orders IC 

Township  Treasurer's  Record <  C 

Treasurerik'  Cash  and  Loan^  Book 6  C 

Township  Account  Book  with  School  Districts..  6  I 

County  buperintendents'  Record 61 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Indiana. 

Township  Tru.stee's  General   Record  IOC 

Townshio  General  Account  Book 11 J 

Teachers' Contracts  and  Reports 6  { 

School  Enumeration  Record 7  ( 

Township  Trustee's  Receipt  Book,  large  size.   . .  6  < 

Township  Librarian  s  Book 5< 

Township  Trustees  Sheep  Record 5  C 

County  Superiniendeni's  Kecord 6  ( 

Books  and  Blanks  for  Iowa. 

District  Township  Record 6  ( 

District  Township  Account  Book 5  ' 

School  Enumeration  Record 5  ( 

District  Township  Treasurers'  Book 5  { 

Distria  Township  Order  Book 1  ( 

Sub-Distria  School  Records 3  ( 

County  Supt's  Record 6i 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  Victor  Folding  and  Lock    Desk 

By  Durant's  Patent  Method  of  doweling  the  ww 
and  iron  together  we  are  enabled  to  dispen:ie  %ntiie 
with  screws.  //  is  utterly  impossible  /or  tk^tn  r« 
to  give  way  or  get  rickety.  Tnis  has  been  the  strong 
est  objection  to  all  moq^rn  furniture.  No  nac 
how  they  are  braced  or  how  well  made,  all  desks  { 
together  with  screws  must  sooner  or  laker  aive  waj 

By  the  use  of  Chilhs*  Patent  Folding  Desk 
have  a  noiseless  folding  top  which  enables  us  to 
lect  the  books  from  dust  and  damage  and  wheat 
seat  is  folded  up  and  the  top  is  folded  down,  the  T 
occupies  a  space  of  less  than  ten  inches,  giving  a  t 
of  two  feet  between  the  Desks. 

By  the  use  of  the  lock  which  is  at  the  end  of  t 
seat,  being  attached  to,  and  a  part  of  the  iron  ~ 
supporting  the  lid,  and  furnishing  keys  only  for  te: 
ers  and  janitors,  we  are  enabled  to  afford  absou 
PROTECTION  TO  THE  BOOKS.  This  feature 
will  in  one  year  more  than  pay  the  difference  b( 
ours  and  the  cheapest  furniture  in  the  market. 

tP'We  give  orders  careful  personal  attention 
fillthem  promptly.    Correspondence  earnestly  r  ' 
ted.    In  ordering,  describe  each  article  fully,  (_ 
price  from  this  list.    Give  full  shipping  dunectio*^ 
not  ordered  C.  O.  D.,  state  how  and  whan  pi| 


...:ii  u. i^ 


^ 


^ 


HAYE  YOU  5EIK  THSM? 

Hunters  Helps  to  History 

OR  HISTORICAL  QAUES  WITE  CARDS 


^ax    tiro 


:±m-tovy    €>X  tSro   TTsixltotA   0t«tte 


FIVE  EDITIONS  HAVa  BZSN  PUBLISHED, 

They  have  been  sold  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  every  Territory  except  Ala 

Thousands   of  teachers  have  testified  to  the  benefits  tl 
have  received  from  themu 

Tfie  chUdren-  are  delighted  ivUK  thevif  and  care  thus  induced  to  study  History  toithnewi 

nprjTl  'NTAn'Mr  TinTTT?  which  often  hangs  hea\^ly  upon  both  tea< 
••L  n  li  Xl U v/Xl  £L\J U Xv  and  pupils  is  passed  pleasantly  and  profiti 
in  playing  the  Historical  Games,  and  searching  the  books  for  the  events  sugge 
on  the  caids.  •  _^__^__^_,^_________^^_  *" 

Can  they  be  used  profitably  in  the  School  Room? 

They  certainly  can.  Many  of  th«  games  are  only  varieties  in  thv  topical  mbthc 
recitation.  This  variety  constitutes  the  game.  •  Keeps  up  the  interest,  gives  greater  free 
of  speech  and  reaches  more  pleasantly  the  same  end  that  is  attained  by  the  ordinary  recital 

There  are  twenty  ^ormes.  Not  difficult  to  learn.  They  impress  historiccU  events 
dates  upon  the  mind. 

'What  do  those  .jay  that  have  ssed  them  ?    Here  it  Is. 


TEACHERS. 
They  act  like  a  charm  with  my  history  class." 
**They  ledaoe  history  to  a  ■ystem." 
•*I  ase  tfaezn  in  my  history  claw  with  good  results." 
"They  enabled  me  to  get  100  per  cent.  In  history 
wheti  I  was  examined/* 

"Ican'tAiTord  to  bo  without  them  while  I  teach 
history" 

"That  Is  what  1  caU  profitable  amusement." 

"I  always  had  the  diffejentwa«  mixed  up  in  my 
«ilDd,  but  this  brings  them  out  right. 

"I  ne^  before  could  remember  dates." 
CHILDKEN. 

*i«iv       ^  *«^-*ntv  tlraea  as  good  as  Authors'  Cards. 
lb^'?M^y^«  «^°  «.^Jtoeteen  other.." 
lOT  we  c«n  »»»^  hlMtory  from  thew  Carta  In 

,hl'^S^^«S°n  a  month',  reading." 


THE  PBjESS. 

Vft  are  certain  that  people  are  not  genexally  a 
of  the  amusement  and  Instruction  to  be  Ibui 
games  with  Historic  Cards,  eh>e  the  present  ed 
would  be  exhausted  in  amonth.— PsbuRei^jbl 

A  capital  set  of  Historical  Cards— twenty  gam 
one— combining  instruction  and  amusement.— 3 

lOAN  TEACHia. 

No  one  who  has  to  do  with  children  can  1] 
seventy-flve  cents  in  any  better  way  for  amuse: 
than  in  purchasing  a  set  of  these  cards.— N.  Y. 
CATioNAL  Journal. 

Tt^ey  seem  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  thi 
National  laACHER. 

They  are  an  Ingenious  method  of  combi 
pleasure  and  study.— Indiana  School  Journai 

The  most  valuable  cards  I  have  met  with  ar 
"Helps  to  History."— Lansing  (Hicuioan)  Rxp 
can. 


Also,  favorably  noticed  by  the  Penmtyl 
Journal,  Uttle  Chief,  Work  &  Play,  and 


lvania& 
many  ol 


"Where  can  they  le  had?  * 

containing  a  full  set  (60)  gf  the  Cards,  with  directions  for  playing  al 


^ill  t>e  sent  by  mail  for  75  eentt, 


Adtfv 


_«  .«^  ^%/  tliiM  «hee(. 


D.  ECKLEY  HUNTEP 

Blooming^n,  Monroe  Counts 


OBJECT  LESSONS 

Primary  Irtthmetic  and  InYenttve  Drawing 

For  the  use  of  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools,  Kmdergartens  and  Families. 

BT  D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER, 

Formerly  Saperintendent  Public  SchooLi,  Frinoeton.  Ind. 


Seeing  is  BelieYlngI 

They  Show  to  the  Eye  of  the  ChUd  that  Every  HUNDBED  ir 
made  up  of  TEN  TENS,  and  evwy  TEli  of  TEN  XTNITSI 


This  is  not  a  New  Book,  but  a  SET  OF  OBJECTS,  with  suggestions  a«  to  their 
use,  for  illustrating  Notation  and  Nunieration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  MultipliGatioD 
and  Division;  also.  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers,  and  Percentage. 

The  same  objects  may  be  used  to  make  numerous  forms,  some  of  which  are 
given  in  the  book  of  directions.  These  may  c^lUtitute  Dr^wino  Lsnoxn^  mx^  will 
stimulate  the  inventive  powers  of  the  children,  and  furnish  valuable  employment 
for  ail  primary  classes,  whether  in  graded  or  ungraded  schools. 

I^^^T^^  are  so  lAght  that  fifty  children  can  u$e  them  on  their  XMfes  wUhtfui 
making  a  noise  thai  would  disturb  a  doss  when  reciting. 

A  set  consists  of  1|116  little  round  aticks,  each  about  the  size  of  a  mktch,  but 
twice  as  long,  and  183  small  rubber  rings.  The  sticks  are  arranged  in  packages 
of  tens,  and  the  tens  are  arranged  in  packages  of  hundreds. 

No  Primary  JSchool  should  be  without  them  I 

A  {TJL]>  SET,  with  directions  for  use,  packed  in  a  box  snkmtml  by  taail  for 
ONE  DOLLAB.    On*  doaea  boxes,  by  express,  99.00. 
Addren 

_  D.  ZOKLHY  HUHTSR, 

Bloonltng^ii,  Monroe  Comity,  Indiana. 


iw^At^w^m  •v^-.m^,^  -n-i^A    «_a; 


Lilseial  PienniunsI 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OFFERS 

THE    FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS, 

For  fifteen  names  and  $22.50,  Webster^s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Price  I  J12  00. 

For  twelve  names  and  ^\8  00,  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Price  :  $10  00. 

For  ten  Thames  and  $15.00,  Lippincott's  Gazetteer.     Price  :  $10. 

For  eight  Thames  and  $12.00,  Bromn^s  GramTnar  of  Grammars. 
Andrews'^  Latin  L^con^  on*  Liddell  d6  Scotfs  (x-reek  Lexicon. 

For  six  names  a/nd  $9.00,  an/y  of  the  Four-Dollar  Magazines. 

For  four  n/imes  and  $6.00,  Webster"  s  Academic  Dictioruiry , 
Price :  $2.26. 

F^or  three  names  amd  $4.50.  bound  volume  of  THE  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLMASTER.for  1874,  Worcester's  Comprehensive 
Dictionary^  Price  :  $1.75,  Guyofs  Earth  and  Man,  Price: 
$1.76  Pace's  Theory  and  Practice,  Price:  $1.60,  Scott^s 
Lady  oftns  Lake^  Price  :  ^1.50,  The  Schoolmaster  for  one 
year^  or  am/y  dollar-and-a-half  book. 

For  chib  offve  and  $6.25,  I7he  Schoolmaster  for  one  year. 

Send  Names  Singly,  if  Preferred,  Stating  that  you  ark  Work- 
ing  FOR   A   Premium. 

Speeisen  Copin  will  be  Fnrniilied  to  Cmanen  ob  AppEo&tioB. 


Will  be  Paid  If  Preferred. 


Addresa.  "SCHOOLMASTER,'  Normal,  111. 


NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  FOR  1875. 


1 


1st. 

Prof.  Edward  Olney's  Arithmetics. 

THE  WHOLE  SEfilES  WILL  BE  19  THSEE  BOOKS, 
let.    THE  PICTORIAL  PRIMARY  ARITHHETIO.    Price  35  cents. 

ISO,  pages. 

2d.    THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC.    PHce  85  cents. 

with  808  pages.  Containing  all  that  Is  OBually  embraced  In  oar  Practical  Ariihmetici. 
Theee  books  are  on  an  entirely  new  and  original  plan,  and  are  copionely  illustrated. 

3d.    THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC.    (In  Pre.s.) 

Tlie  first  two  bo^ks  of  the  series  (which  nr'  qa'te  sufilcient  for  a  common-i>chool  eoar»e> 
are  now  published. 

The  wonderful  s'lcces-  of  Prof.  Olney's  Algebras,  Ge  »metrv,  Trgonometrv  and  Ca'culns 
have  led  the  educational  public  t'>expec'  someihing  unusually  attractive  in  his  new  aeries  of 
Arithmetics,  and  in  this  th"v  will  not  be  dlsapp  ^'nted. 

There  U  scarcely  a  College  or  Normal  School  in  the  United  States  that  is  not  using  some  of 
Prof.  Olney^s  mathemaiieal  books. 

THEIR  SUCCESS  HAS  BEEN  MARVELOUS. 

A  sample  set  of  Olney's  Primary  and  Elements  of  Arithmetic,  for  examination,  wi  1  he  s  ni 
to  any  TVach  r  on  receipt  of  60  cents,  whi  h  wi  1  just  about  pay  the  posta^'e. 

Olney's  Introduction  to  Algebra. 

The  best  book  for  Beginners  ever  published.    One  vol.  ISnio,  tinted  paper,  Sl.cO. 

Benson  J.  Lossing*s  New  Outline  History  of 
the  United  States. 

For  Ortuted  and  Private  Sclmola.  Tlic  moat  copiously  lllnstrated  School  Hlatorv  ever  pnl)- 
Itshcd.    Price  «1.». 

Shaw's  New  History  of'l&nglish  and  American 

Literature. 

Prepared  for  School-room  use  by  Prof.  Truman  J.  Backus,  <>f  Vassar  Female  College.  In 
large,  clear  type.    Price  $1.60. 

Shaw's   Specimens   of  American   Literature 
and  Literary  Reader. 

Prepared  byPsop.  Bk»j.  N.  Mabtin,  N.  Y.  Unlversitv.  (To  accompany  the  New  History.) 
Price  »1.60. 

5tli. 

Hooker's  New  Physiology. 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Pbof.  J.  A.  Sbwall,  of  Illinois  State  Normal  Scht^ol.  Elegantly 
illustrated  and  printed  on  tinted  i  aper.    Price  ^l.eo. 

A  Treatise   on   plahe  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry. 

By  PBor.  C.  P.  H.  Bbllowb,  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School.    Price  $1.60. 

Golton's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 

The  whole  subject  in  two  books.  Preliminary  Development  Lessons  have  just  been  added 
to  the  New  Introdoctory  Geography.  These  books  are  sinqyle^ practical  and  comprehenHve.  A 
striking  feature  is  the  maps,  of  which  there  are  three  full  sets:  Study,  BcMroad  and  Beference. 

We  have  recently  purchased  Db.  Wayland's ''if oro^  SHence,*'' ^^ PoliiUxU  Economy^'''' sxiA. 
^'Intellectual  Philosophy,'*''  also,  Db.  Joseph  Hater's  ■*Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy"  and 
Prbstdbkt  Hopkims'  "Moral  Science." 

Sample  copies  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  half-price. 

SencT  for  our  full  catalogue  of  Text-books. 


SHELDON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Schoolmaster  Advertiser .  /iii 

NEAV    SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

SARFSR  cft^ROTSSRS. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer.  x 

Beginners'  Lessons  In  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 
II. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons. 

An  Introdactory  Orammar  and  Composition  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.    12mo. 
cloth,  SO  cents. 

III. 

Swinton's  Progressive  English  Grammar. 

A  Progressive  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongae.  Based  on  the  reHUlts  of  Sf odern  Philology. 
206  pp.,  I'i  mo.,  cloth,  76  cents. 

Swinton's  School  Composition. 

Being  a  practical  application  of  Orammar  to  the  Writing  of  English.  Designed  (or  adranced 
Grades  in  Public  Schools.     12  mo.,  Flexible  cloth,  60  cents. 

V. 

Lamson's  New  American  System  of  Penmanship. 

Some  of  the  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  It  is  a  complete  System  in  Three  Copy- Books  of  easy  and  legiilar  gradation. 

2.  A  Uniform  Scale  and  Proportion  of  all  the  letters  is  observed  throughout  the  System. 

8.  Only  one  style  of  each  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  employed,  and  that,  the  most  ap- 
proved for  Himplicity  and  Grace . 

4.    Thiobbtical  Analysis,  that  is  of  no  aid  to  the  prac ileal  acquirement  of  the  Art,  is  OmitUa 

The  Industrial  drawing  Series. 

By  MARC1U8  WILLSON.— Something  New  and  important. 
It  is  a  system  designed  for  the  Artinan  rather  than  the  Artist;  and  by  it  the  study  of  Draw- 
ing, in  its  application  to  the  Industrial  4rU,  is  rendered  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  but  little 
dependent  upon  laste,  wholly  mechanical  in  execution,  and  as  accurate  in  its  delineations  as 
Geometry  itself  Accompanied  by  a  Book  of  Explsnations,  Principles  and  Problems  ior  Prao> 
tioe,  called  Tejt  DaAWino  Gdidi. 

VII. 

Harpers'  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

Bv  David  B.  Scott,  A.M.  Numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  SI. 60.  Superior  to  any  other 
now  oefore  the  public  in  its  accuracy,  clearness,  attractiveness,  arrangement  and  general 
adaption  to  the  wants  of  the  schoolroom. 

VIII. 

Harpers'  Smaller  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  David  B.  Scoti.  Illustrated.  Sl.^K)  A  universal  favorite  for  Grammar  Schools  Especially 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  Topical  Method  of  Recitation. 

IX. 

Harpers'  United  States  Series  of  Readers. 

"A  natural  and  perfect  outgrowth  of  the  well  known  series  of  Willson^s  Readers,  and 
developed  by  the  same  author  as  they  now  appear,  the  result  of  professional  study  and  skill. 
As  the  foundation  of  good  reading  is  the  most  important  part,  the  First,  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  Readers  of  this  series  are  the  master-pieces  of  the  work.  They  never  have  been  excel- 
led and  probably  never  will  be.** — Indvanapolia  Daily  Sentinel. 

French's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

Acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  other  series  now  before  the  public,  and  are  being  more 
generally  introduced.  We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  following  points  of  Excellence, 
via..  The  Logical  arrangement  of  subjects.  Logical  Analysis,  Character  of  Definitions,  Regular 
Gradation,  The  Practical  Problems  and  Beautiful  Illustrations. 

For  full  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Introductory  Terms,  etc..  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  ind.  HARPER  k  BROTHERS.  New  York  City 

A.  ETHBIDGE,  Or  W.  J.  BUTTON.  Agents, 

117  and  119  State  Street,  Chicago, 


IT  Schoolmasif^  Advertuer 


:o: 

k  %\%X\n%fMkt6  Teaclier  Writes  at  Follows. 

I U «  jfr>  1/  dcral  of  time  and  labor  ezpeoded  in  the  ftndj  of  "Grammar*  in  oar 
I  for  w hhJj  t  H  jflf-qual*-  ;rood  i*  obuined.  The  object  of  the  etndj  i»  to  write  and  speak 
C^  Wbfiifk  Vkftu'a^j*-  correctly :'  bat  an  examination  of  cla»»e«  that  hrive  been  "throngn  the 
book*  winld  «hovt  rtiBt  the  attainment  of  thii>  object  i«  of  too  rare  occmrence.  Temcbere  la- 
tpor  a»»id'j*jin*lj  :  tti^elr  cla»«e«  can  parae  irllbly ;  thercan  determine  the  nicest  distinctions  is 
tlteiriaiwlScatl'jrj  of  wrird*-:  ihej  can  diajfram  and  analyze,  and  tell  whether  an  element  Is  of 
Hb^  flrwt,  v>ifimt\  or  ihlfdclan^;  and  yet.  with  all  these  accomplishments,  they  may  not  be  capa- 
Iple  fd  mT\l\u,*  a  pft^'«  of  Eu'iV\f>h  wiihout  making  many  errors. 

"  Hie  rnjUJ»-i-«Tj«f#  of  fne  old-time  grammar  seems  xo  hare  created  a  general  desire  amon^ 
ilitiiktfj^  iJtmrhfTt  fttt  a  clearer,  simpler  and  more  objective  method  of  teaching  English  than 
ibal  In  commo^fi  qm  . 

"  Prtuf.  WUii^itfi  Swinton  i»  tfu  Jlrtt  author  to  recogMze  this  wait/ -the  first  to  abandon  the 
woftj^mt,  wrirrhln  *p  rechnicalities  of  '  the  ancienti^.'  and  to  substitate  therefor  the  actual 
•tddj  ol  the  £ri/M»tj  speech  In  all  Its  simplicity,  beaoty  and  force. 

**ln  lb**  tim^i  of  Prof.  Bwinton's  •  LAUf^usge  Series,'  I  clearly  see  the  cure  for  the  evil  <rf 
urnmg  leac^ifiig  from  which  oar  Mother  Tongae  has  so  long  saffered.'* 


s^^^IIs^TOIs^'s 


rii  vlrw  ijf  Hh'  I  umpletlon  of  this  remarkable  series  of  Text-Books.  I  would  call  your  at- 
terjtfcru  io  th«  roHowlng  points: 

L    TliMi"  bookf*  teach  the  correct  use  of  langaage. 

IL    Tbry  unrh  snch  grammar  as  grows  out  of  the  actual  use  of  language. 

tlL    They  an-  live,  clear,  simple  and  practical. 

IV.    Till  y  ftwuketL  an  Interest  In  the  study  and  teaching  of  grammar. 

V-  Thiy'arr  prunonnced  a  complete  success  In  theory  and  practice,  by  hosts  of  teachers 
yt  II II  jfratli'^, 

Vt.  They  art'  the  best  books  by  which  to  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  early  training  In 
Iill|f1l«l{|^ 

ML  Till'  primer  and  Language  Liessons  are  admirably  adapted  to  be  placed  In  the  hands 
of  y^iung  HrljolHrpt  us  an  accompaniment  to  oral  instruction,  and  as  there  are  no  such  books  in 
use  they  cut)  )n'.  tittrodnced  without  change  of  books. 

Vlll.    Tliey  nn-  the  cheapest  series  of  books  ever  published:— 

PRICES  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

Retail   Prices  sublect  to  usual  discounts  for  first  introduction. 

LANGUAGE  PRIMER. 40  Ots. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS, 60     " 

SCHOOL  COMPOSITION. 60     " 

PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR. 76    " 


F 


PECIM.EN     pOPIES 


Knrhl«lit'<l  m  fiai/  retail  price  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  on  applica- 
doti  tu 

A.  ETHRIDGE, 

AGENT   RiR  HARPER  &  BROTHERS. 

117  &  119  STATE  RTRKKT, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRIGEg. 

McGaffey'8  Readers  and  Speller.  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies.  Hepburo's  Rhetoric. 

Harvey*s  Readers  and  Speller.  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras.  Venable's  U.  S.  History.  Evans's  Geometry. 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics.  Eclectic  Classical  Series.  Norton's  Physics*. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics.  Duffct's  French  Method.  Brown's  Physiology. 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons.  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U.  8.  Schuyler's  Logic 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Tbalheimer's  Histories 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price- Lists  to  any  address. 

NOWT    RF.ADY. 

FA7NKS  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION, 

Chapters  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintend- 
ance ;  Grading ;  Arranging  Courses  of  Study  ;  Preparation  and  Use  of 
Blanks,  Records  and  Reports  ;  Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc.  12mo., 
216  pp.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  work  ever  published  on  the  Art  of  School  Supervision.  It  is  inval- 
uable to  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers,  and  is  a  complete  text- 
book for  Students   in  Normal  anrl  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 

HARVEY 'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Prices :    Befall,  80  eta. ;  Intrndactlon  and  Ssoiple  Copy.  *i!l  eta. ;  Eiehanire  1 5  eta. 

''If  hits  the  mark  exactly.    In  our  opinion  U  has  no  equal.— Svf't  Roberts,  Rochester^  Minn. 

"The  best  yet  publishen,  Harvey  has  struck  the  'lead.' ''— Sup't  Walkbb,  Lima.,  0. 

•'The  very  book  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  Tne  works  on  composition  aim  too  high. 
Hitherto  I  have  seen  nothiue  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children."— Q.  M.  Col- 
viN,  Sup't  Pendleton  Co. .  Ay. 

"It  seems  just  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pupil."  -  F.  R.  Cornbtt,  Sup''f 
Grayson  Co.,  Ky. 

"I  regard  it  as  the  'one  thing  needful'  in  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem. "—A.  K.  Wrat, 
8upH  Barton  Co.,  Ky. 

"Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  train- 
ing in  the  English  Langna;;c.— Sup't  Taubkll,  jEast  Saginaw,  Mich. 

"Should  be  in  the  hunos  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  departments* 
is  graded  and  systematic  work."    Jno.  M.  McQek,  Svp''t  Brown  Co.,  Intl. 

"I  regard  it  an  Invaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  depart- 
ments."-Hon.  R.  M.  LvHiiER,  Agt.  Peabody  Fund,  La. 

'Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  onct*, 
and  not  onlv  grammarians  but  teachers  fail  here;  but  with  the  help  oi  thit)  little  book  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before 
they  are  aware  of  it."-  R.  Crawford,  North  East.  Pa. 

"An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  gram 
mar  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  beginner."  -Thos.  B  Lane,  Sup't  Matthews  Co.,  Va. 

"The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through."— F.  J.  Ashburn, 
W.  Union,  W.  Va. 

"Have  read  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  carefully,  and  must  say  I  consider  it  by  far  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  for  beginners,  I  have  seen."-D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  Supt..  Scottsvxlle,  Va. 

"The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought 
in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,"- J.  A.  Mitchell.  Supt..,  LondOf*,  Tenn. 

"It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the.  school  room."— C.  W.  Arm- 
strong, Supt.,  Warwick  Co.,  Ind. 

'I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  cannot  fail  to 
interest,  while  It  Instructs."— «Vii.  Aloeo,  Ousley's  Oap,  W.  Va.;  late  Co.  Supt. 

'I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  subject." -A.  C.  Crouch,  5up<., 
Newbvrg^  Ind. 

"Am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen."— Geo.  A.  Robertson.  Principal 
Bloom  field  Academy,  0. 

"I  believe  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  schools  when  its  merits  are  made  known  to  the 
teachers  and  officers."- E.  E.  Garrett,  Com^r  Montaomery  Co.,  Ky. 

"Undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intenaed.  I  am  more  than  pleased 
with  it."- W.J.  Shoup,  Pnncipal,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO..  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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"1  tOt  Tlut  t  tMJik  ii  tho  BX8T  AITTBOBXT?,  WorcMttr'i  Urgt  Diettaarj.     *  *  *    Hon.  Cha».  Btimiur. 


WORCESTER'S 
DICTION^RIE©  ! 

WEBSTER,— "The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 


^A^ORCESTER 

The  AUTHORITY  of 

KVEKETTp  HILLABD,  TODD,  ABBOTT, 

NIHNKK,  HOLMES,  BABTLETT,  ALBXANDEE, 

RITE^,  BBTAIfT,  KMEBSOIf,  AGAS8IZ, 

MILL^  IBYING,  BBOWIfSON,  HENBY, 

H2MTHB0P,  LONGFELLOW,  ALLIBONE,  lloIfOE, 

HARSH,  M0BBI8,  CHEEVEB,  BAIBD,  MAUN 

Pm    WiLKI^K.  Pre§.  ALLEN,  *  Prc8.  €HAMPLIN, 

PICLTOfV,  *<         BAENAED,  *«         LABABEE, 

»'         UIENCT,  *'         LINDSLET.  "         McLEAN, 

ANDEESON,  **         PEASE,  "        TALMAGE, 

HOPKINS,  «*        THOMPSON,  "        OHVBCH, 

GOODWIN,  **         ANDBEWS,  "         SEAB8. 

HITCHCOCK,  "         HOIT,  •«         PABK, 

*•        LOBD, '  '*        COLLINS.  <•         EABLT. 

Frw.  ALI'EN*  Pren.  BALLOV,         Pres.  SCOTT,         Pres.  WHEELEB. 

CIIAPIN.        •<         HILL,  **         BAIIGHTEE,  <•        CVMMING8, 

HAMILTON,    "         WOODS,  •*         LIPNCOMB,    <*        COOSEMANS, 

CIAMPI,  <<         WILLIAMS,    <'         MAHAN,       *•         BB00K8, 

Archbishop  HVGUE8,  Bishop  OTET,  Archbishop  PVBCBLL. 

Pror  \M  mw  p  Prof.  S.  H.  TATLOB,         Prof.  JOEL  PAEKEE, 

PltWilHBOWKN,      "■     J.  B.  BOISE,  ''     E.N.  HOSKOBD, 

^*      PBAMISLIEBEB,     ''     S.  S.  CUTTING,  ''      L.  H.  ATWATEB, 

•^     A.  J,  I  FSO.\,  *'     CHAS.  DAYIES,  ''     D.  B.  TOWEB. 

"      P,  J.OHILDS,  '*     JOS.  LOVEBING,  ''     J.  C.  F.  CIJHET, 

^'      JII^NBT  SMITH,  ''     J.  D.  BVTLEB,  ''     C.  W.  NAIME, 

■'    BE£NJ.  GBEENLEAF,     ''    JOHN  STBONG,  '*     GEO.  McMILLAN, 

*'     F.  W.  DUNN,  »'     A.  H.  LOWEIE,  *'     G.  T.  FAIECHILD, 

''     A.J.COOK,  *'     C.K.ADAMS,  ''     H.  L  D*OOGE, 

''     H.  8.  FEIEZE. 

U.  S.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dep't  of  State,     Dep't.  of  Justice.     Treasury  Department.    Librarian  of  Congress. 
SMITHSONIAN     INSTITUTE. 


BEEWER  &  TILESTON,    R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Ag't, 

Fublishert,  Boston.  113  &  115  State  St.  Oiioago 
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Z>o  not  fail  to  see  them  before  organizing  New  Classes. 


YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Price.   $1.00. 

YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.i 

Price,  $1.^)0. 


I 


HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS. 

Price,  per  set.  with  Key,  $18.00. 


MISS  Youmans's  excellent  work? 
OD  Botany  are  already  too  well 
known  to  need  any  new  praise.  They, 
have  attained  an  unprecedented  pop- 
ularity wherever  they  have  been  used, 
and  have  demonstrated  unequivocally 
the  superiority  of  the  observational 
plan  of  study,  as  first  introduced  and 
successfully  developed  in  these  books. 
They  are  commended  in  unqualified 
terms  by  the  best  educators  in  the 
country. 


MORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  Edwabd  S.  Morsk,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  S1.25. 

A    CHARMING    BOOK    ON     NATURAL-    HISTORY. 
Three  Editions  already  told. 

^    ,  WHAT    IS    SAID    OF    IT. 

"1  admire  very  much  both  the  substance  of  the  book  and  its  getting  up.""— From  Prof.  Asa 
Oray. 

'^Morse's  'First  Book  of  Zoology'  comes  nearer  my  Ideal  of  such  a  work  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen."— ^Vom  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey,  A.  M.,  Ph.  /).,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 
Nebraska^ 

"Best  primary  book  on  science  I  have  yet  seen."— ^rr>m  Stipt.  U.  T.   Curran,  Sandusky^  0. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  interest  the  young  in  thr  study."— PoWiand.  (Me.)  Transcript. 

"Has  pooularized  the  subjects  which  he  treats.'"  -Boston  Daily  Globe. 

"Tells  wnat  to  study,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  Investigate  the  structure  and  observe  the 
habits  of  animals."— 2V.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

"No  better  euide  to  the  rudiments  of  zoology  can  easily  be  found  than  its  lucid  teachings." 
—N.  Y.  DaUy  Tribune,  October  5th,  1876. 

"It  is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  tendency  is  to  develop  thonghtfulness  and  habits  of  in- 
vestigation."—.^nm  William  M.  Jackson.  Friends^  Academy,  Bichmond,  Ind. 

*Have  ordered  enough  forall  my  classes  in  the  subject— one  hundred."-  From  Hon.  E.  A. 
Apgar,  State  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  Jersey. 

"Its  author  has  not  gone  to  books  or  to  art,  but  to  Nature,  for  kev  to  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing children,  and  he  has  obtained  it  triumphantly."-  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  18/A,  1876. 

'It  is  a  gem  of  a  book."— /^rom  Wm.  L.  Balentine,  Pres.  Board  of  Education,  Mahony 
City,  Pennsylvania. 

"It  is  the  only  good  work  for  beginning  classes.  It  is  magnificent."— i^rom  J.  M.  Mans- 
field, Prof,  of  Natural  Science,  and  Vice-President  Iowa  Wesleyan  Vniversity,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

"Please  order  three  dozen  for  me,  at  the  earlist  possible  date."— i^romjy.  B.  Furness,  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  and  Member  of  State  B»ard  of  Examiners,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

"So  beautiful  and  interesting  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  curious,  active- 
minded  youth."— /'r-m />.  F.  DeWolf,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"It  is  by  far  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  beginners."— Z)r.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Pres.  State 
Normal  School.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

"Would  be  diflicnlty  to  speak  too  highly  of  it."— /"rom  John  Hancock,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruc- 
tion. Dayton,  Ohio. 

"This  charming  little  book  will,  we  imagine,  be  immeusly  liked  by  young  people."— .4»n«ri- 
can  Naturalist,  Salem. 

"Prof.  Morse  han  caught  something  of  the  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of  teaching— 
never  formally  didactic,  but  always  sugtrestive.  inviting  further  n.-search,  with  practically  end- 
less treasures  to  display. "~/^/om  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  in  Hod  and  Oun,  Oct.  28d,  1875. 

"It  is  a  book  of  the  propi*r  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think."— .4m.  Agricul- 
turalist. 

Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use.  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  •r 
School -Officers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

Address  c.  JE.  LANE,  Afirent* 

117  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO- 
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m  INDISPENSABLE  REQUISITE 

Teach«f,  Advaiici^fl  fiunli'iir,  Iiit^nk't'iit   Kciinily, 

TEE    SSS'I    ZITSLI3B    mCTIOHAST, 
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Webster's  Unabridged. 


'The  ukvt  PKArrit  al  Knolisii  Diction  miv  t.'S.- 

*'Ever>"  /(in/i*'i'  i'hitnW  givf  hl»^  jaiinH  iw<.>  *>?  Lhree 
t^rjimre  rudti  ul  '^Tituml,  v,v\l  prcpareiJ,  willi  the 
ikvaJlN  of  whkli  thry  injiy  buy  ii.  Every  w^jr/ni/jic 
vbouSd  put  n  r*ccivinir  Jans  in  nntnt^  rouspkuons 
placi-  iu  Ibp  huUAe^  to  CHtcb  tb«  ntray  peiink-i^  for 
rbe  MkK"  pi;irjHiK»^. 

JLjii|f  it  ufiMii  yotir  Ubh-  by  thi'  ulAv  tif  tbr  Bible 
-  it  1h  u  hetti^r  i-jtpouuilur  Umu  uiiiuy  wlijch  rlnlm 
li>  bt^  e^lJ^!l^llld^.'r^'. 

U  k  a  grrat  IsibcT-enviT-il  bat?  Hrnvrri  up  time 
c-nQiit'li  hi  iiuc  Vi'ar*n  uav  to  puy  for  Itself;  uud 
I  hill  jnuHt  be  deemed  ^'ood  pro]K*rly  \*liifh  will 
t  letir  i[Hiif  unut?  n  yi'HT  If  you  h}«v«  iiny  doubt 
ftljtitit  llif  precipe  pipaiiirj;;  of  thu  word  flfaf\  in 
fVir  luflt  m-^nltrnCi?,  look  al  Welmti'r^  ulnfl  dffiiii- 
iittita  of  ihf!  V.  I/*     ^tfbftf.  Liff  Boat. 

One  family  of  child r*.Mi  haviiij;:  WkdhtehN  Vn- 
ABHiDt^^j'i!;!),  Atid  iieluLf  U  fri'fly,  and  itii'itlirr  not 
huvhj^  ir,  thf  fir^l  will  bt^conn/  miirh  iln'  ino?^i  in- 
K-]]l;L'^eHt  nn.n  und  womeu.  At<li  ymir  (('Jirbir  or 
fniiiiHlPf  if  1 1  it*  nol  pu^,  Ihcii  btiy  fhe  Vtook  mid 
ur^jbyour  i'blldri.^11  to  ih*l'  it  fr^i'ly. 

cott,  MotU^y,  Lii'o.  T.  Man^h,  JlnHptkH  Wbini^T, 
Willifi.  Siixi",  Elihii  nurrllt,  JJiuiicl  Wtl^tftrT,   Ru- 
filp  CbouliL-.  liikd  thtr  bi'^r  Amerlofin  aud  KiiropeaD 
flf'bolarif. 
t3r'He's:tMith"  added^  four  pa^'^w  of 

COLORED    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

— >;  — 

The  National  Standard. 

PROOF    .  !^ti  '!<  >  1. 
Tbd  iruli'f*  iif  Wcbfiti'T-i!.  tlvruu^'hour  Un:  roiltitry 
ill  lx«7a  v,i.To  •:ii  timi^e  lurirtT  ibnn  ihofir  of  iiuy 
othiT  IJii'tiutJuHeM,     prouf  sLiir  on  applied t ion. 
ALSO 

Webster's  National  Fictorial  Dictionary. 

KM'i  Pflgpei  ticmvo.    ipliCf  Eift^ravin^fi.    Prici'    ^fi. 

PnblJi^tit'd  by  G.  iSii  C.  MERRIAM,  f^pring- 

fleld,  MrtMr*.     Stdil  bv  [j|t  Book^t^lkrti. 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOl  DICTIONARIES. 

WtbeitrVlMniJiry  ISc^tuso]  Dictioimry,  '2i)4  Enj^^^uge 
*^         t!ofiiiJiuHi  ScbtiiU        *'  ^4 

liij^h  School  *'  9S7 

Arndi^mir  ^*  M4        ^^ 

^'  Coinitlti^'' Ilcm»o  "  wiib  iiivmrrnUB 
iUu^triitlouE'  and  many  vahmblt  tahjen  nat  lo  be 
foond  el  Hi:  when', 

PnbHt*h(id  by  IT1S0N.BLAK:eMAN,  TAYLOR 
&  CO^^  New  York. 


PAYNE'S 

Seliool  Supraioi ! 

A  Premium  for  4  Sub- 
scribers to  "School- 
master" at  $1.25. 

H 

GiileOiliTlieWorlil. 

(Price.  S3,S5.) 

A  premium  for  4  names  at  $1.50, 
or  6  at  $1.25. 


m  A  Y  Tj  O  H,'  S 

"  oil-Till  Pictos." 

OR 

''World  on  Wheels/' 

OR  

Fa^V'TBEOEUNS  FHACR" 

for  8  subscribers  at  $1.50,  or  5  at 
$1.25.     Specimens  Free. 


REMEMBER  THAT 


THE 


SCHOOLMASTER 

Will  Bend  you  as  a 

PREMIUM, 

ANY  $41  MIGAZIIIE, 
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Normal  University, 

Normal,  McLean  Comity,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857.  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course   of  study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  inciuded,  four  yearp.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  April  3d,  1876. 

Every  department   thoroughly  organized,  including   the  practical 
TRAINING  CLASS,  under  Prof.  Thomas  Metcaff, 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School  is  divided  into  three  grades  -  the  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  grades  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accomplii*hed 
Principal.  In  the  Grammar  School  the  work  ie  carefully  adjusted  to  the  mental  wants  of  the 
pupils.  Il  the  highest  grade  are  two  courses— the  classical,  which  is  thorough  and  extended ; 
and  the  general,  which  is  a  preparation  for  husiness. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 
A  CHAEMIJVG  PLACE  FOB  LITTLE  OJVES. 

Boys  and  girls  irum  abroad  may  be  contideiitly  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 

Monthly  reports  of  detriment  and  scholarship  are  sent  to  parents. 
Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  /rfe.  In  the  High  School  ^30  ptr  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  $2$  per  annum.  In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  ^12.50 

per  annum. 

Extensive  Repairs  on  the  Building,     Faculty  enlarged,  and  the 
work  thoroughly  adjusted. 

SDWIN  C.  HEWETT,  President,  ^^  ^. 
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Waiash  Fast  Mail  Route, 

NOW  OONTSOUB  AHD  OFKRATSS  THY  FOLLOWIMO  LINKS : 

TOLEDO  to  8T.  LOUIS,    -    •    4t4  lltles.     TOLKDO  X»  HANNIBAL,    •    -    -    4«S  Mllca. 
TOLKDO  to  QVINOT,    -    -      474     •*  TOLKDO  to  KEOKVK.    -    •    -    •   480    *• 

TOLEDO  to  PkORIA,       •    -    400     *<         TOLEDO  to  BLOOMINGTON.    -    •  Ml    •« 

'  COMNKCTUrO  IN  UNION  DKPOT8  AT 

ST.  LOUIS,  MMISAL,  PC7,  mSDS,  PEOUA  AXB  SLOOMTOI, 

TO  AND  FBOX  ALL  POINTS  IN 

Illinois,  Hiiiouri,  ArkaniM,  Kansas,  Texas«  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  California, 
ADd  forming  the  Leading  Thoroughfare  between  the  MisBonri  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and 

New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Points  in  New  England, 

Bnabling  Passengers  who  travel  by  the  •'WABJSH  FAST  LISB^  to  reach  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  East  and  West  Mnny  Hour»  *n  Advance  ff  ttfh^r  JAnes, 

tot 

No  change  of  cars  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atchison  (810  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (TOO  miles). 

XoX 

All  Express  Trains  of  this  line  are  f  ally  equipped  with  Ruiinutn's  Pwlace  Sl^fiptng  Omrm^ 
We^tiHifhnun^n  9  «>#Ww  intpmr^d  Air  ^mUm,  and  dH*Uer'0  Matfmtnand  Coupt^ir. Ten- 
dering a  serious  accident  almost  an  impossibility. 

Hl  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  MALCOLM, 

Oen'l  Superintendent.  QenU  Pass.  A  Ticket  Agent 


I.  B.  &  W.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  line  running  through  cars  to  the  West.  Omnibus  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAILY  LINES  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  ai^ 
follows :    For  all  points  in 

IOWA.    NEBRASKA,    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Bloomington,  Peoria,  Qalesburg,  Burlingtoo,  Ottumwa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  Paciflc  Boads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  all  points  in  UUh  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Take  train  No.  5,  for 

ROCK   ISLAND   and   DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  SUte  Booms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  run  through  Peoria  and  Gal va 
making  close  connections  at  Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  for  all  points  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
Iowa.    Take  train  No.  1,  for 

KANSAS.   TEXAS   and   SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Galesburg  and  Ouincy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott,  Parsons.  Dcnison  and  points  in  Texas.    To  the  t^ant  a  Mi  South-  it  Is  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  Tnrough  Coaches  to 

INDIANAPOLIS   AND   CINCINNATI, 

Without  change  or  additional  charge,  and  hours  in  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct 
route  to  t  nfiittriile  nnd  th^  South,  The  Shortest  line  and  (Quickest  time  via  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus,  Newark,  Zanesvllle,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  England  Cities.    Train  No.  6  Is  the  best  train  for  all  points  East. 

PAnr.  n  f'A  ns  with  state  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
a  and  1,  between  Rock  Island,  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  ana  Cincinnati  via  Hamilton. 

fnntnnn'n  9*nlfrr^  nrftwinff  Hoont  a*»d  Sl^^inff  Car9  run  through  between  Indian- 
apolis, and  on  trains  No.  6  and  S.  Geo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  Jno.  W.  Brown,  General  Passen- 
ger and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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W.  A.  FENNELU  Pre9.  ISAAC  D.  8MEAD,  See%  S.  D.  FISHER,  Supt. 

HEiTINB  AND  VENTMTINfi  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus, 

BLOOMINGTON,    ILLINOIS. 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATING. 

Before  coDtracting  with  the  Bnttan  Heating  and  Ventilating  Company,  of  thie  city,  for  the 
furnaces  of  the  large  seminary  baildlng  now  being  built  at  Mount  Carroll,  (a  building  contain- 
ing over  fifty  rooms,)  the  proprietor,  F.  A.  W.  Shiiibb,  wrote  to  parties  using  the  improved 
work  of  the  Buttan  Company,  asking  for  information  on  the  subject. 

The  answerv  received  weru  all  favorable  to  the  company. 

The  extracts  given  below  refer  more  particularly  to  the  larger  buildings.  Wbndall  A.  Ah- 
DjsRsoN,  President  of  Board  of  Education,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  says:  ^'We  have  one  of  the  Ruttaa 
furnaces,  and  like  it  very  much.    I  should  prefer  the  Ruttan  system  to  any  I  know.** 

SiMOM  WiLB,  Becreury  Board  of  Education,  I<aPorte,  Ind.,  says :  ''We  used  one  Ruttan  tvir- 
nace  last  year  to  our  entire  sati^aclion^  and  bought  three  more  this  Summer/* 

J.  L.  Cob,  Secretary  Board  of  Education,  Geneva,  111.,  writes:  ''We  have  used  the  Rnttaii< 
two  years  in  our  new  school  building,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The  representations  made  our 
Board,  we  have  found  true  in  every  particular.  Our  teachers,  five  in  number,  are  delighted  with- 
the  ventilation.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  something  over  three  hundred,  attending 
for  the  school  years  1874  and  187.5,  not  one  death  occurred,  and  very  little  sickness. 

We  warm  one  room  containing  l.'^,aiO  cubic  feet,  with  a  hard  coal  stove,  at  an  expense  ot 
$77.88;  to  warm  89.000  cubic  feet  with  the  Ruttan  furnace,  it  only  cost  $107.70." 

A.  Baik,  President  Board  of  SducatioB,  Rochelle,  Illinois,  says:  ^The  Ruttan  furnaces- 
used  b>  us  in  our  public  school,  give  entire  tatiafaetion.  The  system  of  ventilation  works  lik» 
a  charm;  the  rooms  are  always  full  of  fresh  air,  invigorating  the  teachers  and  scholars. 

By  use  of  the  Ruttan  furnace  during  the  last  two  winters,  we  have  saved  over  one  thousand 
dollars  in  fnal,  and  keep  every  room  warmed  to  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  coldest  day  in 
winter." 

D.  J).  BuiKBXAir,  Superintendent  schools,  Delphi,  Indiana,  says :  ''It  is  the  best,  and  I  may 
say  the  only  complete  system  in  use.  You  may  rely  upon  any  information  the  Ruttan  Company 
give  you." 

Hon.  J.  B.  Adavs,  of  Chicago,  says  concerning  the  large  school  building  at  South  Evans- 
ton:  *^The  Ruttan  furnaces  give  complete  satisfaction.  We  only  use  about  forty  tons  of  soft 
coal  per  year,  and  our  Board.unUe  in  recommending  them." 

"Jambs  A.  Hawlbt,  "with  over  ten  years  experience  on  the  Board  of  Education  at  Dlxon,% 
111.,  says :  '^The  same  furnaces  are  still  in  use,  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  like  the  Rut- 
Un  furnaces  better  than  the  ones  they  substituted;  in  fact,  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Ruttan." 

The  above  letters  do  not  comprise  near  one  half  of  the  number  received  by  the  Seminary 
people.  The  originals  can  be  seen  at  the  Company^s  office,  second  door  east  of  Phoenix  Bank* 
-Bloamington^  Ul<.,)  Pantograph. 
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JAMES  P.  TRYNER, 

Cor.  Main  and  Jefferson, 

BLOOMINGTON,  -  ILLINOIS. 


A    LO\ArER    PRICE    GUARANTEED    ON 

-^  ^AT  ATCHES,  }©4- 

THAN   AT   ANY    CITY    ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  REPAIRING  FINE  WATCHES. 

A  New  History  of  the  United  States. 

Prepared  especially  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  on  a  New  and  Comprehcnslrc  Plan,  embrac- 
ing the  featnres  of  ''Lyman's  Historical  Chart," 

By  JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  A.  M., 

Profe»9or  of  Belles-Lettres  and  History  in  Indiana  Aabury  University. 
It  is  divided  into  Foar  Periods,  in  accordance  with  the  four  natural  divisions  of  Americui 
History.    The  Objeotivb  Method  of  presenting  Histobical  Facts  is  pursued  throughout  this 
work,  each  period  being  illustrated  with 

Finely  Colored  Chronological  Charts  and  Progressive  Geographical  Maps. 

The  pupil  is  made  to  see  the  history  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  read  it,  thus  bringing  the 
eye  to  aid  the  memory  in  fixing  and  retaining  important  facts. 

The  narrative  is  complete  but  not  voluminous;  comprehensive  without  intricacy;  exact 
without  dogmatism ;  bold  without  rashness;  clear,  concise,  vivid,  picturesque. 

The  critical  and  earnest  attention  of  educators  and  of  the  public  generally  is  most  cordially 
invited  to  this  new  Text-book. 


Fbox  Robsbt  Alltn,  LL.  D..  Prest.  South- 
ern lUe.  Normal  University.— I  have  very  care- 
fully examined  Ridpath's  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  am  well  pleased  with  its 
plan  and  execution.  Its  words  are  apt  and 
iull  of  life.  I  think  our  next  class  in  United 
States  History  will  try  it. 

Fbox  Rky.  O.  G.  Mat,  A.  M.,  Prest.  Sock 
Xiver  University,  JHxon,  lU.—Wt  have  used 
Ridpath's  History  for  the  past  two  months. 
The  longer  we  use  it,  the  more  we  like  it.  I 
consider  it  in  every  respect  far  superior  to 
any  Mother  that  I  have  examined. 

Fbox  Allen  Hill,  Co.  Supt  Schools, 
(Charleston,  III.— I  can  heartily  say  that  in 
many  points,  Rldpath's  History  is  incompara- 
bly superior  to  any  History  of  the  U.  S.  yet 
published.  It  is  more  readable,  instructive, 
and  philosophical.  The  chronological  charts 
are  invaluable. 


Fbox  E.  p.  Mubdock,  Principal  High  School 
Streator,  III.— I  have  examined  Rid  path's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  regard  it  far 
superior  as  a  school-book  to  any  History  1 
have  ever  examined.  It  should  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  live  teacher. 

Fbox  Pbof.  B.  B.  Bdwabds,  A.  M.,  McKen- 
dree  College,  Lebanon,  III.— I  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  as  the  best  Historv  yet  given 
to  the  public.  The  arrangement  is  clear  and 
systematic,  the  narrative  is  both  accurate  and 
spirited,  and  the  Maps,  Charts  and  Illustra- 
tions are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  book 
deserves  the  Jlmt  rank  in  works  of  its  class. 

Fbox  Geo.  Colvin.  Supt.  CUy  Sch"Ols^ 
Pekin,  III.— I  regard  Ricipatb's  History  one  of 
the  very  best  of  text-books.  The  Maps  and 
Charts  are  invaluable,  and  will  fix  firmly  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  all  the  leading  historical 
facts. 


For  Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  full  particulars,  address, 

JONES  BROS.  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

OHIOAOO    AND    OINOINNATI. 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 
SHELDON'S  READERS. 

A  NEW  AND  AHRACTIVE  SERIES, 
S¥epcurecL  T>y  Shx>f.   E.  jSL.   SMSLHON, 

grt-nirtyl  og1f,f  arc 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER  280  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp..  -  -  -  Prm.  20c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER.  80  pp..  -  -  "  25c. 
SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..  -  -  "  60c. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..  -  -  "  T6e. 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  820  pp..  -  -  "  91.26 
SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.    482  pp.       -       •        7.60 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  wholt  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK, 

BROOKLYN. 

CLEVELAND.  O. 

gPRINGFIBLD.  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  T. 

MANCHE^ER,  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 

Ike  kc,  fte. 


Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as ''  THE  BEST ''  by 


J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Fredoni*,  N.  Y. 

HOOSE,  Principia  of  Nonnal  School,  Cooitland.  N.  \ 

M.  McVICAR,  Prindpid  of  Nomud  School,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  HOOSE,  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Cooitland.  N.  Y. 
M.  McVICAR,  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Potsdam.  ^' 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Biockport,  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  GencMo,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM.  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Balfido,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  BBOOlCKBimBI)  BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS  I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copies  will  be  sent  poet-paid  for  examination  ar  intiodnction,  en  reoaipt 
of  tira>thizdt  retail  priaeu 

o.  s.  cook:, 

Cera  HADI.BT  Bsoncas,  Boolcnikn, 

[Ste  mt  ]««•.]  63  &  65  Wuhingten  Stnet,  CHICAGa 


I 


I'tiiiiey's  y.jgnicnf  ol  Zoology  [Bew].«..«».. Price  ;|2.^o  


SttsmilEjrdl  TaM"B@ci'&§e 


PUBLISHED   BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 


o 
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OVTOT'S   OEOORAPHZES. 

FOR  COMMON/  SCHOOLS, 
GUYOT'S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  Small  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      750. 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTSRMEDlATfi  GfiOGRAl>HV.  Quarto,  fuUy  illus.    ''      fx.scT 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  quarto,  elegantly  lUustrated 

with  zoo  cuts  and  a8  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  134  pages.  Price,   %».»s 

ZNDEBf;|7p£^T    BOOK9. 

GUYOr  S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral 

lessons.    zz8  pages, Price,    $z.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY, "  a.oo 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  bGuyot's  last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schoob  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    **         %jao 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

FBLTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      30c. 

FILTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, "         5oc. 

FELTER'S  NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, ^   **    $z.oo 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLErS  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.    An  Introduction  to  the  study 
'  of  English  Grammar.      Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 

composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech Price,     60c. 

HAOLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course.. . .    ''    $z.oo 

These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  use  of  it, 
father  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  Sl  Soutlierlancl's  Patent 
Copy  Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS, Price,  zoc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     X5c.  each. 

Ver9  Fo«t9r'8  Series  of  Drawing*  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  suljject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools* 
Adopted  by  the  Boazd  of  Education,  New  York Price,  X5c.  per  book. 

COQL^yS  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY»S  EASY  EXi'ERlMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY, "    $x.oo 

COOLEY'.S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      i.co 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  .    •*      x.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY, "      1.35 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNEy*3  NATTTBAl-  HISTORIES. 

TENNEVS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  Sa.oo 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "        3.00 

1  hese  books  are  iUustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

^EII^T  N-  9>Ay*S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $x.oo 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, *»        1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE,  "       /i.?o 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC,     "       1 1.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  LITERATURE, "        a.as 

^^   The  most  of  the  above  books  are  ne^,  fresh,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educatort  to  compare  them  with  others.     S<:nt  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt of  two-thirds  retail  price,  and  for  exchan^i-  at  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  catalogues  and  books,  address 

o.  s.  cook:. 

Cue  Haduy  Bkothbis,  Booksdlen,  63  &  65  Washlnglijii  St,  CHICAGO. 
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NE^A^    SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

S^RPSB.  <&SXlOTSSXlS. 

Swinton's  Languaace  Primer. 

Beginners^  Lesflons  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 
II. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons. 

A<n  Introdactory  Orammar  and  Com  position  for  Primary  and  Inlermediate  Grades.    12mo. 
cloth,  60  oente. 

III. 

Swinton's  Progressive  English  Grammar. 

A  Progressive  Grammar  of  the  Eaglisb  Tongue.  Based  on  the  reHUlte  of  Modem  Philolegy. 
908  pp.,  I'i  mo.,  cloth,  76  cents. 

Swinton's  School  Composition. 

Being  a  practical  application  of  Orammar  to  the  Wriung  of  English.  Designed  tor  adranced 
Grades  in  Public  Schools.     J2  mo.,  Flexible  cloth,  60  cents. 

V. 
Lamson's  New  American  System  of  Penmanship. 

Some  of  the  Distinctive  Features: 

1.  It  is  a  complete)  System  in  Tnree  Copy* Books  of  easy  and  ipgular  gradation- 

2.  A  Uniform  Scale  and  Proportion  of  all  the  lettem  is  observed  throughout  the  System. 

S.  Only  one  stvie  of  each  Capital  and  Small  Letters  is  employed,  and  that,  the  most  ap- 
proved for  Simplicity  and  Grace. 

4.    Theobrical  A1IAI.TBI9,  that  is  of  no  aid  to  the  practical  acquirement  of  the  Art,  is  OmUUd 

The  Industrial  Drawing  Series. 

By  MARCIU8  WILLSON.—Someihing  New  and  Important. 
It  is  a  system  designed  for  the  Artisan  rather  than  the  Artist;  and  by  it  the  study  of  Draw- 
ing, in  Its  application  to  the  Industrial  irU^  in  rendered  one  of  the  exact  8ci**nces,  but  little 
dependent  upon  taste,  wholly  mechanical  In  execution,  and  as  accurate  in  its  delineations  as 
Geometry  itself  Accomp<inied  by  a  Book  of  Explsnatious,  Principles  and  Problems  ior  Prac- 
tice, called  TBI  Drawimo  Guidi. 

VII. 

Harpers'  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  David  B.  Scott,  A.  M.  Numerous  Maps  and  Engravings.  $1.60  Superior  to  any  other 
now  before  the  public  in  its  accuracy,  clearness,  attractiveness,  arrangement  and  general 
adaption  to  the  wants  of  the  schoolroom. 

VIII. 

Harpers'  Smaller  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

By  David  B.  Scoti.  Illustrated.  $l.no  A  universiU  favorite  for  Gtammar Schools.  Especially 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  Topical  Method  of  Recitation. 

IX. 

Harpers'  United  States  Series  of  Readers. 

**A  natural  and  perfect  outgrowth  of  the  well  known  series  of  Willson^s  Readers,  and 
developed  by  the  same  author  as  they  now  appear,  the  result  of  profenfis^nal  study  and  skill. 
As  the  foundation  of  good  reading  is  the  most  important  part,  the  First,  Second,  Tbird  and 
Fourth  Readers  of  this  series  are  the  master-pieces  of  the  work.  They  never  have  been  excel- 
led and  probably  never  will  be.'*— /ndtonapo/t«  Daiiy  Semmel. 

French's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

Acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  other  series  now  before  the  public,  and  are  being  more 
generally  introduced.  We  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  following  points  of  Excellenoe, 
via..  The  Logical  arrangement  of  subjects.  Logical  Analysis,  Character  of  Definitions,  Regular 
Gradation,  The  Practical  Problems  and  Benutiftil  Illustrations. 

For  fall  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Introductury  Terms,  etc..  Address, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Indianapolis,  ind.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York  Cit 

LESLIE  OBBSHWOOD,  Or  W.  J.  BTJTTOH,  Agenta, 

117  and  119  »tate  Street,  Chicago. 
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A  DlstlngTDfsbed  Teneher  WrlteR  as  Follows. 

*'  Ther«  1b  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor  expended  in  the  study  of  'Qrammar*  in  oar 
Mchtiolf^  liiT  which  no  adequate  good  ie  obtained.  The  object  of  the  study  is  *to  write  and  speak 
tbti  £ii;j]i!-h  langnage  correctly;'  but  an  examination  of  classes  that  have  been  'through the 
bnok'  woukl  show  that  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  of  too  rare  occurrence.  Teachers  la- 
bor BMtdiuiiiiHly;  their  classes  can  parse  glibly;  they  can  determine  the  nicest  distinctionB  in 
the  cla-t'ii^i-uiiion  of  words;  they  can  diagram  and  analyze,  and  tell  whether  an  element  is  of 
the  fli^r.  H  rond  or  third  class;  and  yet.  with  all  these  accomplishments,  they  may  not  be  capa- 
bkof  ^vriUii!4  a  page  of  English  without  making  many  errors. 

■'  Thi'  Triiitlessness  of  the  old-time  grammar  seems  to  have  created  a  general  desire  among 
tbinklug  tr  achers  for  a  clearer,  simpler  and  more  objective  method  of  teaching  English  than 
that  ki  (fuMiiiLon  use. 

*  Prftj  \ilUiam  SiDinfon  U  the  first  author  to  recognize  this  want— the  first  to  abandon  the 
wurii'Oitt.  wurthlese  technicalities  of  'the  ancients.'  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  actual 
study  of  Th^  English  speech  in  all  its  simplicity,  beauty  and  force. 

♦"Ill  ilu  use  of  Prof.  Swinton's  *  Language  Series,'  I  clearly  see  the  cure  for  the  evil  of 
wrong  U-^achLjig  from  which  our  Mother  Tongue  has  so  long  suffered." 


s^\^i:^rTo:^r's 


In  vk'w  of  the  completion  of  this  remarkable  series  of  Text-Books,  I  would  call  your  at- 
tentioT)  In  the  following  points: 

I.    Th'-*Li  books  teach  the  correct  use  of  language. 

IL    Tbi'v  teach  such  grammar  as  grows  out  of  the  actual  use  of  language. 

in.    Thpy  are  live,  clear,  simple  and  practical. 

tV.    Ttiey  awaken  an  interest  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  grammar. 

v.  Thiy  are  pronounced  a  complete  success  in  theory  and  practice,  by  hosts  of  teachers 
of  a.}\  ^rnfjes. 

VL  Tliey  arc  the  best  books  by  which  to  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  early  training  in 
Iftnifiia^^t.'. 

YH.  Tlt«  Primer  and  Language  Lessons  are  admirably  adapted  to  be  placed  in  the  handtf 
of  youttir  i^cholars  as  an  accompaniment  to  oral  instruction,  and  as  there  are  no  such  books  in 
UEC  they  cfin  be  introduced  without  change  of  books. 

VIII.    Tliey  are  the  cheapest  series  of  books  ever  published:— 

PRICES  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

Retail  Prices  sublect  to  usual  discounts  for  first  introduction. 

LANGUAaE  PRIMER. 40  Ots. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS, 50     " 

SCHOOL  COMPOSITION. 50     " 

PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR. 76    " 

PEciMEN   Copies 


Specimen   C 


Furuirthed  at  half  retail  price  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  on  applica- 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

AGENT  FOR  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

117  &  119  STATE  STRKET, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRIBES. 

McGuffey^s  Readers  and  Speller.  Eclectic  Series  of  Qeographies.  Hepbaru'e  Rhetoric. 

Harvey^B  Readem  and  Speller.  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras.  Venable's  U.  S.  History.  Evans's  Gt'ometry. 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics.  Eclectic  Classical  Scries.  Norton's  Physics. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics.  Duffet's  French  Method.  Brown's  Phvhiology. 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons.  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U.  8.  Schuyler's  LolMc 

Harvey's  English  Grammars.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Thalheimer's  Hl8torie» 

Descriptive  Circulars  and  Price- Lists  to  any  address. 


NO\V^    RKADY. 

PAYUFS  SCHOOL  SUPERVISION, 

Chapters  on  School  Supervision.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Superintend- 
ance ;  Grading ;  Arranging  Courses  of  Study  ;  Preparation  and  Use  of 
Blanks,  Records  and  Reports  ]  Examinations  for  Promotions,  etc.  12mo.9 
216  pp.     Price  $1.25. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  work  oyer  published  on  the  Art  of  School  Supervision.  It  is  inval- 
uable to  Boards  of  Education,  Superintendents,  Principals  and  Teachers  and  is  a  complete  text- 
book for  Students  in  Normal  and  other  schools  who  are  preparing  for  school  work. 


HARVEY'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Prices :    Betali,  SO  eta. ;  Introdactlon  sad  Ssnple  Oopy.  22  eta. ;  Eirhanffe  1 5  eta. 

"/^  hits  the  mark  exactly.    In  our  opinion  if  has  no  equal.— BW^t  Roberts,  Rochester^  Minn. 

'•The  best  yet  published,  Harvey  has  struck  the  *lcad.' "— Sup't  Waucbr,  Lima,  0. 

"'The  very  book  we  need  in  our  primary  schools.  Tiie  works  on  coraposttion  aim  too  high. 
Hitherto  I  have  seen  nothing  that  comes  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children."— G.  M.  Col- 
viH,  8upH  Pendleton  Co. ,  Xy. 

"It  seems  just  the  thing  so  long  needed  for  both  teacher  and  pupil."  -F.  R.  Cornbtt,  8upH 
Qrayton  Co.,  Ky. 

"I  regard  it  as  the  'one  thing  nocdfur  In  our  public  schools.  A  perfect  gem."— A.  K.  What, 
5eitp7  Barton  Co.,  Ky. 

"Admirable.  I  have  seen  nothing  more  simple  and  satisfactory  for  the  first  years  of  train- 
ing in  the  English  Language.— Sup't  Tarbell,  East  Saginaw,  Jiich. 

"Should  be  in  the  Bands  of  every  teacher.  What  we  need  so  badly  in  primary  department» 
is  graded  and  systematic  work."    Jno.  M.  McGbb,  SupH  Brown  Co.,  Ind. 

•  "I  regard  it  an  invaluable  text-book  for  young  would-be  grammarians  in  primary  depart- 
ments."-Hon.  R.  M.  Lusher,  Agt.  Pedbody  Pund,  La. 

"Just  what  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time.  These  lessons  are  adapted  to  the  very  little  ones, 
and  not  only  grammarians  but  teachers  fail  here;  but  with  the  help  of  this  little  book  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  grammar  an  interesting  and  pleasant  study  for  my  little  class  before 
they  are  aware  of  it."-  R.  Crawford,  North  East,  Pa. 

"An  admirable  little  book,  and  its  proper  use  is  well  calculated  to  make  the  study  of  gram- 
mar interesting  and  profitable  to  the  beginner." -Thos.  B  Lane,  SupV  Matthews  Co.,  Va. 

"The  attractive  style  of  the  work  renders  it  a  delight  all  the  way  through."— F.  J.  Arhburn. 
W.  Union,  W.  Va. 

"Have  read  Harvey^s  Language  Lessons  carefully,  and  must  say  I  consider  It  by  far  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  for  beginners,  I  have  seen."-  D.  P.  Powers,  Co.  Supt.,  Scotfsville,  Va. 

'*The  method  is  a  happy  way  of  teaching  children  the  use  of  words,  and  to  express  thought 
iu  an  easy  and  natural  manner.  "—J.  A.  Mitcuelx..  Supt.,  London^  Tenn. 

"It  is  what  I  have  long  considered  the  one  thing  needful  in  the  school  room."— C.  W.  Arx- 
STRoNo,  Supt.,  Warwick  Co.,  Ind. 

"I  pronounce  Harvey's  Language  Lessons  the  book  needed  for  beginners.  It  cannot  fail  to 
Interest,  while  it  Instructs."— Vm.  Algeo,  Ousley's  Oap.  W.  Va. ;  tate  Co.  Supt. 

''I  think  it  superior  to  any  other  work  I  have  seen  on  the  subject."— A.  C.  Crovch,  Supt.y 
Newburg,  Ind. 

"Am  ready  to  pronounce  it  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen."— Geo.  A.  Robertson,  Principal 
Bloon^ld  Academy,  0. 

"I  believe  it  will  be  generally  used  in  the  s'^hools  when  its  merits  are  made  known  to  the 
teachers  and  officers."—!.  E.  Garrett,  Com'r  Montgomery  Co..  Ky. 

"Undoubtedlv  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  lam  more  than  pleased 
with  it."- W.J.  §Houp,  Pnncipdl,  Dubuque.  Iowa. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York, 
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*n  UH  irlut  X  this);  it  th«  BIST  ATTTB0SXT7,  WorcMtor'i  Urgs  Sietlmiry.     *  *  *    Hon,  Ghat. 
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WORCESTER'S 
DICTIONA-IilES  ! 

WEBSTER,— "The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 

^VORCESTER 

The  AUTH0&IT7  of 

KfERRTT,  HILLARD,  fODD,  ABBOTT, 

§lM9iEB,  HOLMES,  BARTLBTT,  AlBIANDBB, 

KIVB«,  BRYANT,  EMEBMON,  AGASSIZ, 

MILLS,  IBYING,  BBOWNSON,  HENKY, 

WINTHBOP,  LONGFELLOW,  ALLIBONE,  MoIVOE. 

HARSH,  MORRIS,  GHEEYEB,  RAIBD,  MAHN 

Pm    WAIKEK.  Pres.  ALLEN,  Pres.  CHAMPLIN, 

PELTON,  •<         BABNABD.  <*         LABABEE, 

QllNGT,  *'         LINDSLEY,  "         McLEAN, 

<*         ANDEBSON,  <•         PEASE,  '*         TALMAGE. 

•*         HOPKINS,  **         THOMPSON.  **         CHVBCH, 

GOODWIN,  **         ANDBKWS,  *'         8KAB8, 

•«         HITOHCOOK,  '«         HOYT,  '«         PABM, 

<«         LOBD,  '*        COLLINS.  «         EABLT. 

Prm,  ALrKN.  Pre*.  BALIOV,  Pres.  SCOTT,  Pres.  WHEELER 

CHAPIN,         *•         HILL.  **         BAVGHTEB,  <*         CVMMINGS, 

HAMILTON,    '<         WOODS,  •<         LIPNCOMB.    *'         COOSENANS, 

ClAMPl,  "         WILLIAMS,     *'         MAHAN,       <*         BBOOKS, 

Arebblshop  HUGHES,  Bishop  OTEY,  Archbishop  PVBCBLL. 

Prof.  ASA  GH4I.  Prof,  S.  H.  TAYLOR,  Prof.  JOEL  PARKER, 

<^      PKANOMBOWKN,      *'     J.  B.  BOISE,  ''      E.  N.  HOSKOBD, 

''      FBAKCI8  LIEBEB,      ''     8.  S.  CVTTI NO,  ''      L.  H.  ATWATEB, 

^      A.  J.  UPNOV,  •'      CHA8.  DAYIES,  ''      D.  B.  TOWEB. 

-      F.  J.  CHILD8,  ''      JOS.  LOVEBING,  ''     J.  C.  F.  CUBBY, 

''      MENBV  SMITH,   '       ''     J.  D.  BUTLKB,  ''     C.  W.  NAIME, 

•'    BENJ.  GBEENLBAF,     ''    JOHN  STBONG,  ''      GEO.  McMILLAN, 

''     V.  W.  DUNN,  ''     A.  H.  LOWBIE,  ''     G.  T.  FAIBCHILD, 

''      A.J.COOK,  ''      C.K.ADAMS.  ''      M.  L.  D*OOGE, 

''     H.  S.  FBIEZB. 

U.  S.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

DepH  of  State.    Dep't.  of  Justice.     Treasury  Department,    Librarian  of  Congress. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTE. 

■EEEWER  &  TILESTON,    R.  W.  PUTNAM.  Ag't. 

Pabliiheri,  Boston.  118  ft  116  State  St,  Chieafo. 
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UTFDL  DOOES  FOU  THE  SFEl  U 

Z?^  not  fail  to  see  them  before  organizing  New  Classes. 


YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Price,  $1.00. 


YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Price,  $1.50. 


HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS. 

Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  $18.00. 


MIS8  Yoamans'B  excellent  works 
on  Botany  are  already  too  well 
known  to  need  any  new  praise.  They 
have  attained  an  unprecedented  pop- 
ularity wherever  they  have  been  need, 
and  have  demonstrated  unequivocally 
the  superiority  of  the  observational 
plan  of  study,  as  first  introduced  and 
successfully  developed  in  these  books. 
They  are  commended  in  unqualified 
terms  by  the  best  educators  in  the 
country. 


HORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morsk,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  ?1.«5. 

A    CHARMINQ    BOOK    ON     NATURAL-    HISTORY. 
Three  Editions  already  sold. 

^    ,  ^         WHAT    IS    SAID    OF    IT. 

"I  admire  very  much  both  the  substance  of  the  book  and  its  getting  up."— ^row  Prof.  A»a 
Gray. 

^^Morse^s  'First  Book  of  Zoology^  comes  nearer  my  ideal  of  such  a  work  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen."— .yv-om  Prof.  Samuel  Axtghey,  A.  M.,  Ph.  />.,  University  of  Nebraaka.  Lincoln, 
Nebraska^ 

"Beat  primary  book  on  science  I  have  yet  seen."— ^y^ifn  Supt.  U.  T.   Curran,  Sandusky^  0. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  interest  the  young  in  th«'  study."— PoW/and.  {Me.)  Transcript. 

"Has  popularized  the  subjects  which  he  treats/^  -Boston  Daiiy  Globe. 

"Tells  wliat  to  study,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  investigate  the  structure  and  observe  the 
habits  of  animals."  -iV.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

"No  better  guide  to  the  rudiments  of  zoology  can  easily  be  found  than  its  lucid  teachings." 
—N.  T.  Dally  THbune,  October  .V^,1876. 

"It  is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  tendency  is  to  develop  thoughtfulncss  and  habits  of  in- 
vestigation."—i?Vo»/»  WiUiam  M.  Jackson.  Friends^  Academy^  JHchm-nd,  Ind. 

'Have  ordered  enough  forall  my  classes  in  the  subject— one  hundred."- ^rom  Hon.  B.  A. 
Apgar^  State  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  Jersey. 

"Its  author  has  not  gone  to  books  or  to  art,  but  to  Nature,  for  kev  to  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing children,  and  he  has  obtained  it  triumphantly."-  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  18/A,  1876. 

'It  ft  a  gem  of  a  book."— ^rom  Wm.  L.  Balentine,  Pres.  Board  of  Education^  Mahony 
City,  Pennsylvania. 

"It  is  the  only  good  work  for  beginning  classes.  It  is  magnificent."— ^rom  J.  M.  Mans- 
field, Prof,  of  Natural  Science,  and  Vice-President  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

"Please  order  three  dozen  for  me,  at  the  earlist  possible  date."— ^romi/.  B.  Fumess,  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  and  Member  of  State  B  ard  of  Examiners,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

"So  beautiful  and  interesting  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  curious,  active- 
minded  youth,"— ^rvmZ?.  F.  Be  Wolf,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"It  is  by  far  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  beginners."— Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Pres.  Stale 
Normal  School,  Frednnia,  N  Y. 

"Would  be  difficulty  to  speak  too  highly  of  it."— ^rom  John  Hancock,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruc- 
tion, Dayton,  Ohio. 

"This  charming  little  book  will,  we  imagine,  be  immensly  liked  by  young  people."— ul^A^ri- 
ean  Naturalist,  Salem. 

"Prof.  Morse  has  caught  something  of  the  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of  teaching— 
never  formally  didactic,  but  always  suggestive,  inviting  further  rt^search,  with  practically  end- 
less treasures  to  display."- /'/•orM  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  in  Bod  and  Oun,  Oct.  28d,  1876. 

"It  is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  sec  and  to  think."— ^m.  Agricul- 
turalist. 

Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  bo  mailed  to  Teachers  or 
School-ufficers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

Address  C.  £.  I^ANE,  Aflr<>)Xlt« 

117  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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vi  Schoof master  Advfrtiser* 

ST^TJE 

Normal  University, 

ITormal,  McLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF    lEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course   of   study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 

Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  April  3d,  1876. 

Every  department   thoroughly  organized,  including    the  practical 
TRAINING  CLASS,  under  Prof.  Thomas  Metealf, 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School  Is  divided  Into  three  graden  -the  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  grades  Is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
Principal.  In  the  Grammar  School  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  mental  wants  of  th^ 
pupils.  Il  the  highest  grade  are  two  courses— the  classical,  which  is  thorough  and  extended; 
and  the  general,  which  Is  a  preparation  for  business. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 
A  CHARMIJ^G  PLACE  FOB  LITTLE  OJVES. 

Boys  and  girls  from  abroad  may  be  contidently  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 

Monthly  reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  are  sent  to  parents. 
Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  Fr^^.  In  the  High  School  I30  per  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  I25  per  annum.  In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  #12.50 

per  annum. 

Extensive  Repairs  on  the  Building.     Faculty  enlarged,  and  the 
work  thorougJily  adjusted, 

EDWIN  C.  HEWETT,  President,  ^^  tem. 


Schoolmaater  Advertiser, 


Wabash  Fast  Mail  Route, 


NOW  CONTBOL8  AND  OPERATES  THE  FOLLOWIHO  LINES*. 

TOLB1>0  to  ST.  LOVIS,    -    •    434  Miles.     TOLKDO  to  HANNIBAL,    -    -    -    468  Miles. 
TOLKDO  to  QVINCT,    -    -       474      **  TOLRDO   to  kKOKIJR.    -    -    .    .    489    *• 

TOLEDO  to  PKORU,       •    -    400     *«         TOLEDO  to  BLOUNINGTON,    -    -  831    •« 

CONNECTING   IN  UNION   DEPOTS  AT 


ST.  LOl,  MNISAL,  p:7,  SEOEUS,  FEOm  AND  SLOOMINBTON, 

TO  AND  FBOM  ALL  POINTS  IN 

Illinoii,  MiiBOuri,  Arkaniai,  Kansai,  Texai.  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  California, 
And  forming  the  Leading  Thoroughfare  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and 

New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Points  In  New  England, 

BoablingPassengers  whotravelby  the  *irv4B/li»ff  FAST  I.ISE**  to  reach  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  East  and  West  Many  Htmrs  «n  Advance  of  oth&r  IAnea» 

Jot 

No  change  of  cars  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atchison  (810  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (TOO  miles). 

—  XoX 

All  Express  Trains  of  this  line  are  fully  equipped  with  Ft*flfnan'a  Pataee  Slewing  Cars, 
We^tini/htnt.tt^s  i  ntfly  it$*prm*fd  Air  »  r**ktt.  and  JutUer^a  flaifortn  and  C'«t#j»'cr,ren- 
•dering  a  serious  accident  almost  an  impossibility. 

R.  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  MALCOLM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agen  t 


I.  B.  &  ^A^.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  line  running  through  cars  to  the  West.  Omnibus  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
-changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAILY  LINES  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  as 
follows :    For  all  points  in 

IOWA,    NEBRASKA,    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Bloomington.  Peoria,  Galesburg,  Burlington,  Ottnmwa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  PaclAc  Roads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  all  pointo  in  Utah  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Take  train  No.  6,  for 

ROCK   ISLAND    and    DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping   Chairs,  run  through  Peoria  and  Qalva 
making  close  connections  at  Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  for  all  points  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
Iowa.    Take  train  No.  1,  for 

KANSAS,    TEXAS    and   SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Qalesburg  and  Ouincy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City 'for  all  points  in  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  ana  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott,  Parsons,  Denison  and  points  in  Texas.    To  the  h.ast  and  /touth  it  is  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  Through  Coaches  to 

INDIANAPOLIS    AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  change  or  additional  charge,  and  hours  in  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct 
route  to  '  nt*isriil^  n»*d  thf  souih  The  Shortest  line  and  Quickest  time  via  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus, Newark,  Zanesville,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington  Pittsburgh,  Philadilphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Nia$rara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  England  Cities.    Train  No.  if  is  the  best  train  for  all  points  East. 

PAKh'  n  f'A  Rs  with  State  Rooms  and  Keclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
6  and  1,  between  Rock  Island,  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  via  Hamilton. 

Pnllman's  Palac  Or**wi'ff  Htt*t»H  a»d  sUt^mff  t  arm  run  through  between  Indian- 
apolis, and  on  trains  No.  6  and  3.  Geo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  Jno.  W.  Brown,  General  Passen- 
ger and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Schoolmaster  Advertiser, 


Warren's    Geographies. 

Rbtail  Pricb. 

I.     "arren's  Primary  Geography, $0.75 

n.    Warren's  Oommon  School  Geog^raphy,       ....  1,88 

III*    Warren's  Physioal  Geography, 1.88 

Warren's  Brief  Course  In  Geography,       -       -       -       .       -       1.50 

Tmx  HERIB8  has  recently  been  thoronghly  and  carefully  revised,  giving  fnll  accounts  of  the 
reuvDt  ctiftrji^'^-i*  and  discoveries,  it  presents  a  complete  Geographical  Course,  adapted  to  all 
Ifradrii  M  tfubools,  and  is  the  most  Compact  and  Economical  Series  published. 


Warren's  Oommon  Scliool  Greography 

1%\k\  Itm  ir  \i  complete  manual  upon  the  subject,  and  is  intended  for  use  in  cities  and  graded 
bdioiih  Tvvq  important  features  in  which  this  work  excels  all  others,  are:  1.  Thb  Phiuo- 
HONjic  S^-^rEM,  in  which  physical  geography  is  made  the  basis  of  political  geography,  'nie 
di.>i>iiMidriH  rehition  of  these  two  branches  of  thu  science  is  kept  constantly  in  view,  developing 
ATI  Arriitij^«-imnit  that  is  uniform,  consistent,  and  sclentiiic,  throughout.  2.  Thb  Gbsbbai.  Prb- 
f»£MtAtEc»'  ik\  the  outset,  of  the  PH7,»ZCAL  r£AT0Bfi8  Of  T2fi  COuNTfi?,— its  mountain  and  river 
systeinn.  ktti  plateaus,  slopes  and  climate,— and  the  constant  application  of  these  facts  to  illas- 
truti')  \\\K  rJeiailH  that  follow. 

Warren's  Physical  Greography 

(s  dr^Hlvfii^'l  for  advanced  classes  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  Normal  and  High  Schools. 

TUli*  bnok  has  met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Instructors  everywhere,  and  is  in  general 
u#e  Lbmii^'lioLit  the  country.  The  latest  eaitiou  contains  a  chapter  upon  the  System  of  Weather 
iiepfuri*  and  '^rrobabilities." 

Warren's  Brief  Course. 

Thli^  h  na  entirely  new  work,  intended  as  a  SHORTER  COURSB  for  those  who  hare  not 
llmt-  fur  II  more  extended  study  of  the  subject.  Nothing  is  stated  in  the  text  which  the  pupil 
can  l>'urii  f>y  studying  the  map;  and  the  map  questions  are  accompanied  by  brief  btatements 
wlilcki  iirniii^rii  the  physical  features  in  a  natural  order. 

TJii'  ,MaPS  iu  the  body  of  the  work  are  designed  only  for  use  in  school;  therefore  none  bnt 
ttit?  k*illh^^  towns  and  most  important  features  are  given,  aud  nothing  is  represented  which  is 
HQt  r*«f*  r(*<^'0  either  in  text  or  questions. 

A  ii4  L  uf  valuable  iiEFfiRBNCfi  MAPS  is  given  in  the  last  part  of  the  book.  These  are 
crari'fully  f*  tig  raved  on  copper,  aud  contain  much  more  detail  than  would  be  suitable  for  the 
Niuiiy  uiapH'. 

Tlii-  HltlHIT  COURSE  and  the  PHYSICAL  form  the  best  TWO  BOOK  SERIES  in  Geography 

QOW  t'lLtllllU 

%•  Warrftn's  Geographies  received  Thb  Mbdal  of  Mbrit  atthb  Vibnna  Exposition  of  1878. 

Tliiii  wiitf  the  highest  prize  given  to  auy  school  books.  No  other  geographies^  except  Von 
^[ctn^vftirV,  received  more  than  ''Honorable  Mention.^*  (See  report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Kd  hi:  lit  I  on  tar  1873,  page  CXLVII.) 


No  hkhvr  commendation  could  be  awarded  to  any  books  than  that  given  Warren's  Series 
uf  GviijfrAiihles  by  their  uxteuslve  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  their  readoption,  as 
fft^i  af  nvbL'd,  in  Bo.ston,  Providbnck.  Fall  Rivbr.  Lynn,  Albany,  Philadklphia,  Cbicaoo, 
St.  Loui^,  %m\  in  hundreds  of  other  important  Cities  aud  Towns.  Liberal  terms  for  examina- 
tion and  UHruductlon.     Address 


CO\A/^PERTH\A/^AIT  &  CO., 


Or.  F.  S.  BELDEN.  Western  Agt.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

25    WaHKiiijcton   St.,   Oliioaso.  4-5 


Schoolmaster  Advertuer, 


Ridpath's  School  History 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  divided  into  Four  Periods,  in  accordance  with  the  four  natural  dlviHioua  of  American 
History.  The  Objbctivk  Method  of  presenting  Historical  Pacts  is  pursued  throughout  this 
work,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  Finely  Colored  Chronological  Charts,  and  Progressive 
Qeo^raphical  and  HiHtorlcal  Maps. 

The  pupil  is  made  to  ate  the  history  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  read  it,  thus  bringing  the 
ey€  to  aid  the  memory  in  fixing  and  retaining  important  facts. 

The  critical  and  earnest  attention  of  educators  and  of  the  public  generally  is  most  cordially 
inyited  to  this  new  Text-book. 


From  Robbbt  Alltk ,  LH  D. ,  Prest.  South- 
ern lUs.  Normal  Universlfp.—l  have  very  care- 
fully examined  Ridpath's  History  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  am  well  pleased  with  its 
plan  and  execution.  Its  words  are  apt  and 
fall  of  life.  I  think  our  next  class  in  United 
States  History  will  try  it. 

Fbom  Rbv.  O.  Q.  Mat,  A.  M.,  Prest.  Rock 
Biver  University,  Dixon,  lU.—We  have  used 
Ridpath's  .History  for  the  past  two  months. 
The  longer  we  use  It,  the  more  we  like  It.  I 
consider  It  In  every  respect  far  superior  to 
any  other  that  I  have  examined. 

From  Allen  Hill,  Co.  Supt  Schools, 
Charleston,  lU.—l  can  heaitily  say  that  In 
many  points,  Rldpath's  History  Is  incompara- 
bly superior  to  any  History  of  the  U.  8.  yet 
published.  It  is  more  readable,  instriictlve, 
and  philosophical.  The  chronological  charts 
are  Invaluable. 


From  E.  P.  Murdoch,  Principal  High  School 
Streator,  lU.—l  have  examined  Rldpath's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  regard  It  far 
superior  as  a  school-book  to  any  History  I 
have  ever  examined.  It  should  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  live  teacher. 

From  Prof.  E.  E.  Edwards,  A.  M.,  McKen- 
dree  College,  Lebanon,  111.— I  take  pleasure  In 
commending  Has  the  best  Hietorv  yet  given 
to  the  public.  The  arrangement  is  clear  and 
systematic,  the  narrative  Is  both  accurate  and 
spirited,  and  the  Maps.  Charts  and  Illustra- 
tions are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  book 
deserves  ihe  first  rank  In  works  of  Its  class. 

From  Geo.  Colvin,  Supt.  City  Schools, 
Pekin,  III.— I  regard  Rldpath's  History  one  of 
the  very  best  of  text-books.  The  Maps  and 
Charts  are  invaluable,  and  will  Ax  firmly  In 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  all  the  leading  historical 
facts. 


For  Circulars,  Specimen  Pages,  and  full  particulars,  address, 

JONES  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago  and  Cincinnati. 

The  Regents'  Ouestions:-1B66, 1876. 

For  ten  years,  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  held  examina- 
tions three  times  a  year  In  all  the  academies  and  academic  departments  of  union  schools  In  the 
State.  The  printed  sets  of  questions  are  opened  simultaneously  at  specified  hours  In  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty  schools,  are  the  test  of  entrance  to  the  high  schools  and  have  been  tl)e  basis 
for  distributing  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

We  are  now  republishing  these  questions  from  the  first  In  The  School  Bulletin. 

We  have  also  printed  the  arithmetical  problems  upon  separate  slips  of  card-board.  These 
are  numbered  continuously  from  I  to  790:  are  printed  upon  six  diflerent  colors,  according  to 
the  division  of  arithmetic  to  which  they  belong,  for  convenience  In  assorting;  are  put  up  in 
strong  boxes  an«l  accompanied  by  a  key;  and  will  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  ONE  DOLLAR.  One  hundred  and  twelve  sample  questions  In  Compound  Numbers  and  Per- 
centage, two  colors,  sent  post-paid  for  five  green  stamps. 

These  questions  will  afl'ordlu  the  class  room  a  varied  and  convenient  exercise,  without  the 
expense  of  a  book  In  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  or  waste  of  time  In  dictation.  Suppose  five 
minutes  can  be  spared  at  the  close  of  a  recitation  in  arithmetic.  The  teacher,  selecting  by  the 
color  the  subject  desired,  hands  problems  to  members  of  the  class  as  they  file  by  on  their  way 
to  the  black  board.  Each  pupil  works  his  problem,  places  over  It  his  name  and  the  number  of 
the  problem,  and  returns  tne  problem  to  the  box.  The  teacher,  glancing  at  the  key  {t  which 
nopupH  has  acce»%)  can  see  wnether  the  answers  correspond,  mark  the  pupils,  and  dismiss  the 
class  within  the  allotted  time. 

As  the  number  printed  of  these  sets  Is  limited,  orders  should  be  sent  at  once. 
Address, 

THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN, 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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Schoolmaster  Advertiser. 


AGENTS  •""""»?«. 

Centenary  History 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Handsom"    rolome   of   700    V^t^^-      Sopkkbly    lLu:«nukn»> 
For  tenna   addreti    the    PubHshen,    A.   8.   BARNKS   < 

OvIIU 


CO., 


I  15  STATE  street;  ^hlca'go?**  * 


CHURCH. SCHOOL. fire: -ALARM 


3000  SasraTiagi.  18i0  Paget  Qnarts.  Prie«,  |12. 
Four  Pages  Colored  Plates. 


IVEBSTER'S  NATIONAL 

f%i^->^,^.  .  .     ^   ^  I  _.  Fine  toned,  low  priced,  fnll7  warranted.  CaUlogoU 

P  CTOR  AL    D  CTIONARY    "^▼iJift»»P"tirular8,prico«,etc.,Bentftt» 

x/ivmni.   uiv^iiunAni.  j^LYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO.. 

,.,.  .  664  to694  West  Eighth  St..  ClB«!lBB»ti«  «. 

lOiO  Pages  Octavo.    600  Sngraylngs.    Price,  |5. 

The  National  Standard. 

PROOF — 20  to  I. 

The  saleeof  WebBter's  Dictionaries  through- 
out the  country  in  1878  were  iO  times  as  larpe 
A8  the  Bttles  of  any  other  Dictionaries.  We 
wll  Bcud  proof  of  this  on  application,  and 
«uch  Hale  sti  1  contiuaes. 

More  than  HiRTY  THOUSAND 
copies  of  Webeter'B  Unabridircd  have  been 
placed  in  as  many  Public  Schools  in  the  Unit- 
ed states,  by  State  enactments  or  School  Of- 
ficers. 

Can  you  better  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  the  s/ood  of  community  than  ny  bav- 
in jr  a  copy  of  Webster^s  Unabridged  in  your 
xamily.  and  trying  to  have  a  copy  in  each  of 
jonr  Schools? 

From  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray,  Botton,  Jan. 
1%  lS7tt.  "The  sermons  which  I  have  preached 
to  my  people  during  the  last  three  months, 
have  been  tlie  outgrowth  of  Bible  meditation 
Alone.  I  have  not  made  a  library  reference  in,CjEND  26c.  to  G.  P  ROWKLL  A  CO..  New  York. 
^h  if!  I  "^' u"*-*"'  ^fo™-  ^^^  ^^°  volnmeslnfor  Pamphlet  of  100  paees.  conUlnlng  lists  of 
Ai..ll,il  M®  ^^  "'^  ®y*  °Jr  *^°  "?y  ^"®^«  when  8000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  coet  of 
dictating  thorn,  are  the  New  Testament  and  advertising. 
Webster  s  Dictionary.  The  form*  r  I  find  to  be 
worih  more  to  me.  as  a  prt-acher  of  the  gospel 
to  the  people,  than  all  the  books  of  theology 
in  the  worid.  And  the  latter  contains  not 
only  t.  e  j/crms,  but  the  expressed  wealth,  of 
*il  English  litirature.  From  the  one,  I  get 
my  facts  and  my  inspiration:  from  the  othe-, 
I  am  tau^'ht  exactness  in  di  flnltion  and  pre- 
cision of  statement.  Never  until  I  shut  my- 
aelf  o'l  from  all  other  books  and  confined  my- 
self exclusively  to  these  two,  did  [  know  how 
ptrfrctly  t-qnlppedforfllirht  the  mind  is  that 

u  ^uuu^^^J^^^  ^J  *^  th«ae  wlnffs  of  power."  fJOF  5  subscribers  and  $7.50,  the  Schoolmaiitir 
vr."  •  h^,*''^.?y  fi-  *  C.  WfcRRlAlC  Sprfngfleld,  P  will  send  you  LippiJcott's  MagazlneTprice 
juassachusetts.  !f4,00,  as  a  premium 


EttablUked  in  1»7. 
S.vti«Hor  iielb  or  Copper  and  Tin, 
Di  Qu  tLted  » I  lb  the  beet  Rotary  Basf' 
mga,  Tor  Churches,  SchooU.  Fmrwu, 
Ft  sori'.t.  fSntrt  Howe*,  Fir*  AUtrmt, 
-T  i7.  Jw,  Chinu*,  eu.  PnUj 
Warrant  fXL 

lim>u  auwiCaUlogQeKnt  Free. 

TAUfDlIZEN  A  TVFT, 

10:1  uid  I  EM  Sui Second  Si..CiDeiBaalL 


per  day  at  home.    Samples  worth  $1 
free.  Stinsom  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me.. 


A  DAY  at  home.    Agents  Wanted.     Oatflf 
and  terms  free.    TRUE  &,  CO.,  Angosta,  Me. 
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Have  You  Seen  Them? 
SHILDOH'S  READERS. 

A  NEW  AND  AnRACTiVE  SERIES, 
^PrepcurecL   hy  Shy^f.   S.  ^.   SMSLDON', 


PUBLISHED  BY 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER  280  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


SHELDON'S  PRIMER.  64  pp,.       -      -      -       Price.   20c. 
SHELDON'S  FIRST  READER,  80 


SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp.. 
SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp.. 
SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  820  pp..     - 


SHELDON'S  FIFTH  READER.    482  pp.       -       •        1.50 

ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  In  wholt  or  In  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF 

NEW  YORK. 

BROOKLYN, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

6PRINGFIELD.  O. 

OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 

BLUABSTH,  N.  T. 

MANCHE^ER,  IOWA. 
BATH,  ME. 
Jkc^  Ac,  Jk«* 

Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as  "  THE  BEST ''  by 

J.  W.  ARMSTRONG,  Prindpal  of  Nonnal  Scbool,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
T.  H.  HOOSE,  Prinapia  of  Normal  School,  Comtland,  N.  Y. 

M.  McVICAR,  Princtpid  of  NornMl  School.  Potidam,  N.  Y. 
CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
WM.  J.  MILNE,  Principal  of  Normal  School.  GeneMO,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 

ALSO  mBOOXKBKDBD  BY 

SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS  I 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS. 


Copiet  will  be  sent  pMt-paid  for  ^^>«i>iw>^H««  « iatiodnctkm,  on  raoaipt 
of  two-thivdt  retai;  piiaa. 

O.    S3-    COOK, 

Can  liAotsT  BMimBB,  Buulnellwi, 

[Sw  Mst  }«(•.]  63  &  65  WadilngtM  Strart,  CHICAGa 
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25c.   ^ 
50c. 
76c. 
'  91.25 
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Tenncy  s  JTiWahrBU  ol  Zoology  [bcw]....«<» Frkc  $a.^ 


BtmrnAmrA  Tm^trMoakSi 


PUBLISHED   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.  Y. 

OmrOT'S  OBOOBAPHZES. 

FOJf  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  duaito,  elegantly  fflustiated 

with  xoo  cuts  and  38  mapt,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  134  pages.  Price,    $3.95 

INI>£3^B1IQ1:9T   BOOR9. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral 

lettons.    1x8  pages^ Price,   $z.oo 

Cnnror S  grammar  ScSoOL  cS^RArai'V  Thii  ii  Guyot^iiiit  and  ^"^ 

best  book,for  NornoiScfaoDb  and  High  Schools.  Maps  ft  text  entirely  new,    ''  %joo 

FELTEB'S  ABITBKETICS. 

An  entirely  new '  book^  ...  .^ -..J* ^ '.     "     $x.oo 

This  i»  the  only  series  of  Arithmatios  in  which  meatiU  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GXLAVMABS. 

HADLtY'S  LESSONS  IN  LAKGUAGE.  An  Introductio?*  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
compositipn-writing.  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  speech . . .  Price,     60c. 

HABl^y'S  XKOLKtrOKlMStfAR.    Doigned  for  an  advanced  oooise....    '*    $1.00 
These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  langixage  through  the  tue  of  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Willia»m8  6l  SoutlierlaJid*9  Patent 
Copy  3ooks« 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOO^S Price,  loc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  TH|t£^  POOKS, "     15c.  each. 

Vei^  Foster's  Series  of  Drawing*  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools- 
AA)pt<^  by  tile  Board  of  EducaUon,  New  York Price,  xsc.  per  book. 

CQOUST^fLHATITBAX'  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEV.«i  EASY  T.XPERIMEKTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE Price,       75c. 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  PBILQ50PHY,    "    $1.00 

COOLEVS  ADVAJJCED  NATURAL  JHILOSOPHY, •*      1.50 

COOUErs  ELEMENtARY  CHEMISTRY,        '^      1.00 

OODLBY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY ^      1.25 

COOLEY'^  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparatioo.) 

TXnfNBY'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEy*S  NATI^RAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS Price,  $3.00 

TENNEY'S  MANUAL  OF  :?OQLPGYv ..•: "         3.00 

1  hese  books  are  imiKracid  n^kA  6vet  jooatigraTiags,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

^EIVI^T  If.  ^AT*S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $i.co 

DAWKNGIJSH  COMPt^SlTIDlf, '        1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         x.^^o 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC,        "         i.w 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITER.ATURE, '*         a.as 

^y*The  most  of  the  above  books  are  new,  fre<»h,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  otherv.     ',»nt  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt oT  two*thir^  retail  price,  and  for  exchani^r  it  one-half  retail  price. 
For  circulars,  catalogues  and  bcx)ks,  addrc:;.^ 

o:  s.  COOK, 

C«r«  HADtkv  BhoTMKW,  Boolc«»B»f»,  S3  &  6^  Wtihlngtoo  St.,  CHICA60. 
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HARPERS'  mmU  SERIES, 

By  William   Swinton. 

The  intro<la<>tion  of  a  new  and  rational  method  of  teaching  Language. 

I.    Language  Primer. 

*^ItB  plan  is  snch  that  by  going  tbrongh  the  book,  th(*  child  la  led  to  conBtract  and  combine 
sentences,  involving  all  ihe  part«  of  speech  and  imcoifsciouBLT  bat  bkaxxt,  acqaire  a  good 
elementary  knowledge  of  English  Grammar. 


IL   Language  Lessons. 


This  little  book  has  many  Bnrprisinfi:  merits.  It  is  BRizr,  bimplb,  uational,  pbactical. 
The  pnpil  comes  into  contact  wit'*  liv  nglangnage,  deals  with  speech,  turns  it  over  In  a  variety 
of  ways,  handles  sentences,  rsKs  langaai^e  wnilc  mastering  the  technicalitleB  of  the  grammar- 
ian. There  Ib  sound  common  t>ense  in  this,  and  the  8am<'  good  sense  and  judgment  nave  dic- 
tated all  the  details  of  illustration  and  arrangement. 


in.   School  Composition. 


*'Thi8  little  volume  is  a  series  of  lessons  for  advanced  classes  In  Grammar  Schools.  It  is 
exactly  what  its  preface  claims  for  it.  It  is  arranged  on  a  f-Imple  and  natural  plan,  and  designed 
to  give  BC<)Ool  children  between  the  ages  oi  twelve  and  fifteen  a  fair  mastery  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing good  English.  An  cxaminatidn  convinces  us  that  it  will  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it    It  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  bulky  and  complicated  manualB  too  often  employed.** 

IV.    Progressive  Grammar. 

The  most  advanced  book  of  the  series  yet  complete  in  itself,  furnishing  a  thorough  gram- 
matical course  for  ungraded  and  private  scaools. 

*'It  is  a  book  in  harmony  with  modern  English  Philosophy  which  has  made  English  Gram- 
mar possible  by  showin;;  us  wt^t  the  English  speech  really  is.** 

*'Its  graduated  methods  of  instruction  recommend  it  to  the  progreBslve  teacher." 

Language  Primer,          -  40  Cents. 

Language  Lessons,    -  -    80  Cents. 

School  Composition,      -  80  Cents. 

Progressive  Grammar,  78  Cents. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.    Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Introduction 
sent  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 
For  Catalogue,  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

AGENT  FOR  HARPER  <fc  BROTHERS, 

117  &  119  STATE  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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HARPERS'  SCIENCE  SERIES! 


THOBOUGHLT  BSVI8XD  BT 


H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  PH.  D., 

Initnetor  in  tho  School  of  IChoi,  OolomU*  Ooll«g«. 


Just  Published.   Price,  $  I. SO. 


The  rapid  pfogresB  made  by  ChemlBtry  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  changes  in  the 
Diutho^t!.  of  itiKt ruction,  have  necessitated  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  work.  The  alteraticms 
deemfid  ftdviinihlc  have  been  chiefly  of  four  kinds— omission  of  paragraphs,  insertion' of  new 
one»,  liiiriidLirtlon  of  the  latest  nomenclature  and  chemical  formulae  thronghout,  and  a  com- 
plete n^iLiTaii^L-ment  of  the  matter. 

DISTINCTIVE    P^EATURES. 

It  treari^  only  of  what  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  on  this  subject. 

it  Is  arran^^d  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  every- 
day ai-u  and  employments  of  life. 

It  foHnwH  Lhi?  course  of  Chemical  research  to  Its  latest  date,  and  embodies  the  most  val- 
uable ree^ultH. 

It  ha^  »  pU:ifaiit,  familiar  manner  of  treating  the  subject  which  makes  it  inteiesting  to  the 
ptipiL 

n.  HOOER'8  NAIUM"  fflSTORY. 

Thlfl  bofik  ]fi  popular  in  style,  scientific  without  being  too  technical,  and  well  calculated  to 
awakeu  aih  luipreut  in  zoological  studies.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  best  schools.  Price,  $1.60. 

E  BOOM'S  NATOBAL  PHIlflSOM. 

Th<  rou^hli  tevised  and  nearly  ready.    Price,  $1.60. 

Liberal  Terms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  tor  examination,  with  a  view  to  introdac- 
tloD«  b*:jM  on  rt'L^elpt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

For  CaLtilu^'ae  of  School  Books,  Descriptive  Circulars,  etc.. 
ADDKKSS. 

LESLIE  GHEENWOOD, 

Agent,  Harper  k  Bros.  117  &  119  State  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

EMBODYING  THE  BEST  TEA  CHING  METHODS;  INDORSED 

BY  LEADING  EDUCATORS;   USED  IN 

THE  BEST  SCHOOLS. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  FRIGES. 

Hepbam^s  Rhetoric. 
Pinneo^A  Composition 
Evanses  Geometry. 
Norton's  Physics. 
Brown's  Physiology. 
Schnyler's  Logic 
Thalheimer's  Bistorie 


KcQnffey's  Readers  and  Speller.  Harvey's  Lanenage  Lessons.  Hepburn's  Rhetoric. 

Hanrey's  Readers  and  Speller.  Harvey's  Bnglish  Grammars.  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras.  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.  Evans's  Geometry. 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics.  Venable's  U.  S.  History.  Norton's  Physics. 

White's  evaded  School  Arithmetics.  Eclectic  Classical  Series.  '^         .  ~.      .  . 

Schnyler's  Complete  Algebta.  Dnffet's  French  Method.  , 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry.  Andrews'  Constitntion  of  U.  S.  Thalheimer's  Histories. 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Payne's  School  Super- 


vision. 


IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

sm^  The  Prices  Quoted  are : 

1.  Reoulab  Retail  Pbicb.  II.  Intboductiom  Pbicb— For  first  introduction  into 
schools  where  not  already  in  use.  II C  Ezchanob  Pbicb  {one-haJf  retaU  price)— For  first  In- 
troduction into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in 
the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by 
mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 

Elements  of  Geometry  :  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  Intro- 
duction to  Modern  Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Baldwin  University,  Author  of  Complete  Algebra,  &c.  12mo.,  cloth,  372 
pp.     $1.50. 

B^tail.  X&trodnotlon.  BxchasM. 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  (Key  si.W).  -  $1.60      $1.13      $  .75 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry,      -         -  -         1.50        1.13 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  1.60        1.13 

DUFFETTS  FREJ^CH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature  :  Select  Readings  to  accompany  the 
Author's  French  Method.  Bj  F.  Dufpet,  Professor  of  Languages,  Mem- 
ber of  the  "Association  Polytechnique,"  Paris. 

The  selections  are  carefully  made  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and  also  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  best  French  literature— both  prose  and  poetry;  of  acquainting  him  with  its 
beauties,  and  with  those  delicate  shades  of  expression  wnich  render  the  Freucn  language  so 
elegant.  Abridged  biographical  sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  repres  entcd 
Iftmo.,  cloth,  168  pp.    «1.00. 

DUFFET'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Betiil.  Xntrodttotloa.  XzobA&M. 
Dufifet's  French  Method,  Part  I,  -  -         $1.00         .75  .oO 

Duffet's  French  Method,  Part  II,      -  -  1.00        .76  .50- 

:ey  to  Dufifet's  French  Method,  I  and  II,  -  .75         .76 

ffet's  French  Literature,  -  -  1.00         .75 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  FLAJ^KS, 

A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Keports  recommended  in  Payne's  Chaptsrs  on  School 
SuPBBYisioN  have  been  published  separately  for  the  ase  of  Teachers,  Principals  and  Superin- 
tendents.   Send  for  descriptive  circnlar  and  Price-List. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO..  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


■1 
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WORCESTER'S 
DICTIONARIES  ! 


WEBSTER,— "The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 


VvTORCESTER 

The  AUTHOBITT  of 

eVIRETTr  HILLARD.  fOUD,  ABBOTT, 

»tJllNt:B.  HULMES,  BABTLBTT,  ALBXANDBB, 

RJVEH.  BRYANT,  EMEBHON,  A6A881Z, 

MILLS,  IBVING,  BBOWNSON,  HENRY, 

WINTHBOP,  LONGFELLOW.  ALLIBONE,  MalYOB, 

MARI^EI.  MOBBIS,  CHEEVEB.  BAIBD,  MAllll 

frae    WALKhR.  Prcs.  ALLEN,  Pres.  CHAMPLIN, 

FELTON,  •<         BABNABD,  «•         LABABEE, 

qDlNCY,  •'         L1ND8LEY.  '*         McLEAN, 

ANDEBSON,  *'         PEA8E,  <«         TALMAOE, 

HOPKINS,  «'         THOMPSON,  **         CHURCH, 

GOODWIN,  •*         ANDREWS,  **         SEARS, 

•«         HITCHCOCK,  '*         HOTT,  «         PARK, 

'*         LORD,  <*        COLLINS,  *«         EARLY. 

Pits.  Al»rgfk»  Pre8.  BALLOV,  Pres.  SCOTT,         Pres.  WHEELEB. 

'^         CUAPIN,         «'         HILL.  «•         BAVGHTEB,  «         CVMM1N68, 

*'         HAMILTON,    '<         WOODS,  ••         LIPNCOMB,    «*         C00SEMAN8, 

ClAMPl,  «         WILLIAMS,     **         MAHAN,       **         BBOOKS, 

Archbishop  HUGHES,  Bishop  OTEY,  Archbishop  PUBOKLL. 

Pror.  ABA  TtHIY.  Prof.  S.  H.  TAYLOB,  Prof.  JOEL  PABKEB, 

"      pniMCIHBOWKN,      ''     J.  B.  BOISE,  ''      E.  N.  HOSPOBD, 

''      FRiNCIS  LIEBEB,      ''     S.  S.  CUTTING,  '"      L.  H.  ATWATEB, 

'*     A.  J.  UPSO.y,  *'     CHAS.  DAVIES,  ''     D.  B.  TOWEB. 

'-      K.  J.  CHILDS,  ''      JOS.  LOVEBING,  ''     J.  C.  F.  CURRY, 

''      HENRY  SMITH,  ''     J.  D.  BUTLER,  ''     C.  W.  NAIME, 

•'    BENJ.  GBEENLEAF,     ''    JOHN  STBONG,  ''     GEO.  McMILUN, 

''     F.  W.  DUNN,  ''     A.  H.  LOWBIE,  ''     G.  T.  FAIBCHILD, 

'*      A.J.COOK,  "      C.K.ADAMS,  ''     M.  L  D'OOGE, 

''     H.  S.  FBIEZB. 

U.  S.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dep't  of  State.    Dep't.  of  Justice.     Treasury  Department.    Librarian  of  Congress. 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTE. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON,    R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Ag't, 

Pablishors,  Boston.  113  ft  116  State  St,  Ohieago. 
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Do  not  fail  to  see  them  before  organizing  Ne^v  Classes. 


YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Price,   $1.00. 

YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Price,  $1.50. 


HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS. 

Price,  per  set.  with  Key,  $18.00. 


MISS  Youmans'B  excellent  works 
on  Botany  are  already  too  well 
known  to  need  any  new  praise.  They 
have  attained  an  nnprecedented  pop- 
nlarlty  wherever  they  have  been  used, 
and  have  demonstrated  unequivocally 
the  superiority  of  the  observational 
plan  or  study,  as  first  introduced  and 
successfully  developed  in  these  books. 
They  are  commended  In  nnqoalifled 
terms  by  the  best  educators  in  the 
country. 


"'"Kw 


HORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  Edwabd  S.  Morsb,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  91  .«6. 

A    CHARMINQ    BOOK    ON    NATURAL    HISTORY. 
Three  EdUiOff  already  told. 

WHAT    IS    SAID    OF    IT. 
"I  admire  very  much  both  the  substance  of  the  book  and  its  gettiujj  u^.'^^Frotn  Prof.  Ata 

¥• 

'^Morse^s  ^Flrst  Book  of  Zoology'  comes  nearer  my  ideal  of  such  a  work  than  anything  I 

have  yet  seen."— ^om  Pro/.  Samuel  Aughey.,  A.  M..  Ph.  />.,  UniversUy  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln, 

ITsbraeka, 

"Best  primary  book  on  science  I  have  yet  seen."— ^mm  Supt.  U.  T.    Curran^  Sandusky^  0. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  interest  the  young  in  th«'  study."— A)Wfand.  {Me.)  Traneeripl. 

"Has  popularized  the  subjects  which  he  treats."  -Botton  Daily  Globe. 

"Tells  wnat  to  study,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  investigate  the  structure  and  observe  the 
habits  of  animals."— i^.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

"No  better  guide  to  the  rudiments  of  zoology  can  easily  be  found  than  its  lucid  teachings." 
—N.  T.  DaUy  THbune,  October  Hfh,  1876. 

"It  is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  tendency  is  to  develop  thoughtfulness  and  habits  of  in- 
vestigation."—iV^»/»  William  M.  Jackson.  Friends'*  Academy^  Richm-ind,  Ind. 

*Have  ordered  enough  for  all  ray  classes  in  the  subject— one  hundred."-  From  Hon.  E.  A. 
Apgar^  Slate  Supt.  of  Schools^  New  Jersey. 

"Its  author  has  not  gone  to  books  or  to  art,  bnt  to  Nature,  for  kev  to  the  best  method  of  in- 
etmcting  children,  and  he  has  obtained  it  triumphantly."-  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  18<A,  1876. 

*  It  is  a  gem  of  a  book."— i^rom  fFm.  L.  Balentine,  Pres.  Board  of  Education^  Mahony 
CUy^  Pennsylvania. 

"It  is  the  only  good  work  for  be^ning  classes.  It  is  magnificent."— ^rom  J.  M.  Mans- 
JUld^  Prof,  of  Natural  Science,  and  Vice-President  L/wa  Wesleyan  University^  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

"Please  order  three  dozen  for  me,  at  the  carllst  possible  date."— jP'romiST.  B.  FurnesM,  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  and  Member  of  State  Board  of  Examiners,  Tiffin.  Ohio. 

"So  beautiful  and  interesting  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  curioas,  active- 
minded  youth."— .^rom  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

"It  is  by  far  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  beginners."— />r.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Pres.  State 
Normal  School,  Frednnia,  N.  T. 

•*Would  be  difficulty  to  speak  too  highly  of  H.'^^From  John  Hancock,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruc- 
tionj  Dayton,  Ohio. 

^"rhis  charming  little  book  will,  we  imagine,  be  immensly  liked  by  young  people."— ^fn^ri- 
can  Naturalist,  Salem. 

"Prof.  Morse  has  caught  something  of  the  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of  teaching— 
never  formally  didactic,  but  always  suggeslive.  inviting  further  riisearch,  with  practically  end- 
less treasures  to  display."— .^/om  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  in  Rod  and  Oun,  Oct.  93d,  1875. 

"It  is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think."- ^m.  Agrieul- 
turaiist. 

Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  or 
School-Ufflcers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

Address  c.  £.  LANE,  Aeeiit* 

117  STATE  STREET,  CHICAOO. 
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STATJE 

Normal  UniT-eratv, 

Normal,  McLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course  of   study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  Sept.  4tli,  1876. 

Every  department   thoroughly  organized,  including   the  practical 
TRAINING  CLASS,  under  Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf, 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School  is  divided  into  three  grades  -the  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  grades  is  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  and  accomplished 
Principal.  In  the  Grammar  School  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  mental  wants  of  the 
pupils.  Il  the  highest  grade  are  tw^o  courses— the  classical,  which  is  thorough  and  extended; 
and  the  general,  which  is  a  preparation  for  business. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 

J  CHARMIJfQ  PLACE  FOR  LITTLE  OJVES. 

Boys  and  girls  from  abroad  may  be  contidently  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Principals. 

Monthly  re]x>rts  of  deportment  and  scholarship  are  sent  to  parents. 
Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  Frre.  In  the  High  School  ^30  per  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  ^25  per  annum.  In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  ^12.50 

per  annum. 

Extensive  Repairs  on  the  Building,     Faculty  enlarged,  and  the 
work  thoroughly  adjusted, 

EDWIN  C.  HEWETT,  President,  ^  ^- 
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¥aksh  Fast  Mail  Route, 

NOW  CONTBOL8  AKD  OPBBATS8  THV  FOLLOWINQ  UNBS:    ' 

TOLEDO  to  ST.  LOVIS,    -    -    4S4  Miles.     TOLRDO  to  HANPTIBAl,    -    -    .    4«S  Miles. 
TOLKDO  to  QVIFfCT,    -    -       474      **  TOLRDO  to  KEOKVR.    ....   489    ** 

TOLEDO  to  PEOBU,       -    -    400     **         TOLEDO  to  BLOOMINOTON.    -    •  S91    *• 

COMKBCTIMO  IN  UNION  DXP0T8  AT 

ST.  Lons,  EAHKiSAL,  p:7,  ssoEns,  Fsom  m  mmmi 

TO  AND  rSOM  ALL  POINTS  IN 

niinoiSt  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Texas*  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  California, 
And  forming  the  Leading  Thoroaghfare  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and 

New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Points  in  New  England, 

Bnabling  Passengers  who  travel  by  the  **WABdSH  PAST  I^INJB>*  to  reach  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  Uie  East  and  West  Many  Hours  i-n  Advance  of  iffh^r  JAnem, 

XoX 

No  change  of  cars  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atchison  (810  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (700  miles). 

XoX 

All  Express  Trains  of  this  line  are  f  ally  equipped  with  Pullfnan*a  Balaee  Sleeping  Oarm, 
We^Hnffhnu.Hft's  i  ately  Improved  Air  hrnke,  and  JUiller's  JHlatfornt  and  C^p/er, ren- 
dering a  serious  accident  almost  an  impossibility. 

R.  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  IMALCOLIM, 

Oen'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass.  A  Ticket  Agent 

C3-0     WS3S1?    IS'TT    'X'JdLTIS 

I.  B.  &  W.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  line  running  through  cars  to  the  West.  Omnibus  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAILY  LINES  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  as 
follows:    For  all  points  in 

IOWA,    NEBRASKA,    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Bloomington,  Peoria,  Galesburg,  Burlington,  Ottnmwa, 
Greston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  Pacific  Boads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  all  points  in  Utah  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Take  train  No.  6,  for 

ROCK    ISLAND    and    DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping    Chairs,  run  through  Peoria  and  Qalva 
making  close  connections  at  Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  for  all  points  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
Iowa.    Take  train  No.  1,  for 

KANSAS,    TEXAS    and   SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Galesburg  and  Ouincy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Western  Missonri,  Kansas,  ana  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott,  Parsons,.  Denison  and  points  in  Texas.    To  the  Jiaat  and  Houth,  it  is  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  Through  Coaches  to 

INDIANAPOLIS   AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  change  or  additional  charge,  and  hours  in  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct 
route  to  •  ouiHHilt*  aud  th^  South.  The  Shortest  line  and  Quickest  time  via  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus,  Newark,  Zanesville,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  England  Cities.    Train  No.  6  is  the  best  train  for  all  points  East. 

I*AHh'  R  iA  Rs  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
6  and  1,  between  Rock  Island,  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  via  Hamilton. 

^nft  man's  ^*nlnr.-  IPrnwt'tg  Hon  »t.  a  "ft  ft  Inept  ng  i^arit.  run  through  between  Indian- 
apolis, and  on  trains  No.  6  and  2.  Geo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  Jno.  W.  Brown,  General  Passen- 
ger and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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"X  tftka  vhAt  X  think  is  ill*  BZST  AUTE0BXT7,  WsrcMtet'i  Lftrg«  Dictionary.     *  *  *   Hon.  Chas,  ffumner. 


WORCESTER'S 
DICTIONARIES  ! 


WEBSTER,— "The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 


VvTORCESTER 

The  AUTH0BIT7  of 

lYBBETT,  HILLABD,  TOOD,  ABBOTT, 

8UMNBB,  HOLMES,  BABTLETT,  AlKXANDEB, 

BIVEM,  BBTANT,  KMEBSON,  AGA881Z, 

MILLS,  IBVLNG,  BBOWNSON,  HENBY, 

WINTHBOP,  LONGFELLOW.  ALLIBONE,  MoIVOB, 

MAB8H,  M0BBI8,  OHEEVEB,  BAIBD,  MANI 

Pr«.  WALKEB.  Pres.  ALLEN,  Pres.  OHAMPLIN, 

••        FELTOlf,  **         BABNABD,  «*         LABABEB, 

««        4U1NCT,  «'         LINDSLET,  "         McLBAN, 

*•         ANDEB80N,  <«         PEASE,  <<         TALMAGE, 

««         H0PEIN8,  «<        THOMPSON,  **         CHVBCH, 

«         GOODWIN,  •'         ANBBKWS,  "         8EABS, 

"         HITCHCOCK,  "        HOTT,  "         PABE, 

'*         LOBB,  **        COLLINS,  **        EABIT. 

Pnb.  ALVBN,         Pren.  BALIOU,         Pres.  SCOTT,         Pres.  WHBELEB, 
«         CBAPIN,         ««         HILL.  •«         BAUGBTEB,  '*         CUMM1NG8, 

**         HAMILTON,    *•        WOODS,  «         LIPKCOMB,    «'         COOSEMANS, 

<*        CIAMPl,  **         WILLIAMS,    •*         MA  BAN,       «         BBOOKS, 

Arciiblshop  HUGHES,  Bishop  OTET,  Archbishop  PUBCBLi. 

Prof.  ASA  GBiY.  Prof.  S.  H.  TATLOB,  Prof.  JOEL  PABKEB, 

''      PBANCIS  BOWKN,      ''     J.  B.  BOISE,  ''     E.N.  HOSFOBD, 

''     FBANCIS  LIEBEB,      ''     S.  S.  CUTTING,  ''      L.  H.  ATWATEB, 

«'     A.  J.  VPSOX,  <'     CHAS.  DAVIES,  '"      D.  B.  TOWBB. 

<•      F.J.CHILDS,  «'     JOS.  LOVEBING,  ''     J.  C.  F.  CUKBT, 

''      HENBT  SMITH,  ''     J.  D.  BUTLEB,  ''     C.  W.  NAIME, 

*'    BENJ.  GBEENLEAF,     ''    JOHN  8TB0NG,  *'     GEO.  McMILLAN, 

'"     F.  W.  DUNN,  ''     A.  H.  LOWBIE,  "      G.  T.  FAIBCflILD, 

''      A.J.COOK,  ^     e.  K.ADAMS,  ''     M.  L  D*OOGE, 

''     H.  S.  FBIEZB. 

U.  S.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dep't  of  State,    Dep't.  of  Justice.     Treasury  Department.    Librarian  of  Congress. 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTE. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON,   R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Ag't, 

Publishers,  Boston.  113  ft  116  SUte  St,  Chieago. 
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Do  not  fail  to  see  them  before  organizing  New  Classes. 


YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 
Price,   $1.00. 


YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 
Price,  $1.50. 

HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS. 
Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  $18.00. 


MI88  Toumans'B  excellent  works 
on  Botany  are  already  too  well 
known  to  need  any  new  praise.  They 
have  attained  an  anprecedented  pop- 
ularity wherever  they  have  heen  used, 
and  have  demonstrated  unequivocally 
the  superiority  of  the  observational 
plan  of  study,  as  first  introduced  and 
successfully  developed  in  these  books. 
They  are  commended  in  unqualified 
terms  by  the  best  educators  in  the 
country. 


HORSE'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  SI. 36. 

A    CHARMINQ    BOOK    ON    NATURAL    HISTORY. 
Three  Editions  already  told, 

..   .    ,  uv    w^H^T    IS    SAID    OF    IT. 

"I  admire  very  much  both  the  substance  of  the  book  and  its  getting  up."— i^rom  Prof.  Ata 
Gray. 

^'Morse^s  ^First  Book  of  Zoology'  comes  nearer  my  ideal  of  such  a  work  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen."— ^(w»  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey^  A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Nebra9ka.  Lincoln, 
yebraska^ 

"Best  primary  book  on  science  I  have  yet  seen."— jP'rom  Supt.  U.  T.   Cfurran^  Sandusky^  0. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  Interest  the  young  in  the  study."— i*oW/ond.  (Me.)  Transcript. 

"Has  popularized  the  subjects  which  he  treats."— ^o«^an  Daily  Globe. 

"Tells  wnat  to  study,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  investigate  the  structure  and  observe  the 
habits  of  animals."— iV.  E.  Journal  of  Education, 

"No  better  ^uide  to  the  rudiments  of  zoology  can  easily  be  found  than  its  lucid  teachings.'* 
—if.  T.  Dally  THbune,  October  6th,  1875. 

"It  Is  one  of  the  few  books  whose  tendency  is  to  develop  thoughtfulness  and  habits  of  in- 
▼eetigation."— .^^f/i  William  M.  Jackson.  Friends^  Academy,  Richmt.nd,  Ind. 

'^-Uave  ordered  enoujfh  for  all  my  classes  in  the  subject— one  hundred."- jF'rom  Hon.  E.  A. 
Apgar,  State  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  Jersey. 

"Its  author  has  not  gone  to  books  or  to  art,  but  to  Nature,  for  kcr  to  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing children,  and  he  has  obtained  it  triumphantly."—  Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  i^h,  187S. 

*It  Is  a  gem  of  a  book."— i^rom  Wm.  L.  Balentine,  Pres.  Board  of  Education,  Mahony 
City,  Pennsylvania. 

"It  is  the  only  good  work  for  beginning  classes.  It  is  magnificent."— ^rom  J.  M.  Mans- 
field, Prof,  of  Natural  Science,  and  Vice-President  Icwa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

"Please  order  three  dozen  for  me,  at  the  earllst  possible  date."— .FVom^.  B.  Furness,  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  and  Member  of  Slate  B^ard  of  Examiners,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

"So  beautiful  and  interesting  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  curious,  active- 
minded  youth."— ^n.m  Z?.  F.  DeWolf,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

"It  is  by  far  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  beginners."— 2?r.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Pres.  Stats 
Normal  School.  Fredrmia,  N.  T. 

"Would  be  difficulty  to  speak  too  highly  of  it."— ^rom  John  Hancock,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruc- 
tion, Dayton,  Ohio. 

"This  charming  little  book  will,  we  imagine,  be  immensly  liked  by  young  people."— .4#n«ri- 
can  Na/walisf,  Salem. 

"Prof.  Morse  has  caught  something  of  the  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of  teaching— 
never  formally  didactic,  but  always  suggestive,  inviting  further  r»;search,  with  practically  end- 
less tri-asures  to  display."- ^/om  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  in  Rod  and  Oun,  Oct.  9Sd,  1875. 

"It  Is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think."— ^m.  Agricul- 
turalist. 

Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  or 
School-ufflcers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

Address  c.  £.  LANE,  Aeent* 

117  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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NOAH  WEBSTER, 
"THE  MOOLMASTER  OP  THE  RBPHBLie." 


I  .—Shouldered  his  muBket,— then  a  yoath 
of  seveoteen,  and  interrupting  his  college 
course,— in  1776,  in  a  company  of  which  his 
father  was  captain,— an  ''alarm  corps,''  organ- 
ized for  pressing  emergencies,  as  to  repel  a 
then  threatened  invasion. 

2.— In  1785,  then  iwenty -seven  years  old,  in 
a  published  essay,  presented  by  him  to  Oen- 
eral  Washington,  advocated  a  new  Constitu- 
tion in  place  of  the  old  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. -  believed  to  have  been  the  first  distinct 
public  proposal  of  that  nature. 

3,  —  Author  of  the  first  American  School 
Text-Book,  in  1788,— the  "-First  part  of  a 
Orammaiical  iMtitute  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,'*^ and  so  the  founder  of  American  edu- 
cational literature. 

4.— His  Spelling  Book,  firpt  issued  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  has  had  an  aggre- 
gate sale  of  over  Fifty  Million  copies,  -a 
number  considerably  greater  than  the  present 
entire  population  of  the  United  States,— and 
thus  given  the  elementary  instruction,  and 
early  Inoral  fmpresslons,  to  that  number  of 
American  youth.  It  still  has  an  annual  sale 
of  nearly  one  million  of  copies.  The  sales  for 
the  eight  years  following  the  civil  war.  viz: 
18(W-1S73.  aggregated  8,  196,028,  or  an 
average  of  |  ,024,503  P^i^  annum. 

0.— The  sah's  of  his  large  Dictionary  (Web- 
ster's Unabridged)  and  its  several  abridge- 
ments (ten  in  number)  by  carefully  collected 
statistics  from  booksellers  all  over  the  United 
States,  in  1878,  were  shown  to  aggregate  near- 
ly, or  quite,  twenty  times  (20  to"  1)  those  of 
an V  other' series  of  Dictionaries  pub  ished  in 
this  country,  and  this  sale  still  continues. 

6,— Dr.  Wbbbtbr's  educational  works  have 
thus  done  more  than  those  of  any  other  author 
to  secure  that  uniformity  of  language,  in  the 
Meaning.  Orthography,  and  Pronunciation,  of 
words,  so  remarkable  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  drawn  from  different  national- 
ties,  and  spread  over  a  territory  .S,(X)0  miles  by 
S,(X)0  in  extent. 

-'As  to  the  Spelling-book,  the  astonishing 
statement  is  made  that  twenty-four  millions 
of  it  were  sold  up  to  1347,  (now  increased  to 
riFTT  MILLIONS,)  tho  conscqueuce  of  this  com- 
parative monopoly  of  Orthography  and  Or- 
thoepy being  the  present  almost  mechanical 
uniformity  of  American  itpelllng  andpronun- 
ciatlon,''' -  London  Quarterly  Jieview, Oct.ASlB. 

■'The  acceptance  of  an  American  Dictionary 
in  England  has  itself  had  immense  effect  in 
keeping  up  the  community  of  speech,  to  break 


which  would  be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  En- 
glish speaking  nations  alone,  but  to  mankind. 
The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  common 
Dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic.*'— London  Quarterly  Review^  for  Oct., 19*^ 

7.— The  issues  of  the  American  press,  peri- 
odical and  in  volumes,  especially  educational 
text-books,  in  large  preponderance,  and  In- 
creasingly so,  adopt  the  essential  features  of 
Webster's  system  of  Orthography,  as  now  pre- 
sented In  his  works.  More  than  tsn^iluoits 
of  School  Text-Bookrt  are  publisheu  in  the 
United  Slates  annually,  thus  based,  and  the 
tendency  in  England  is  strongly  in  the  same 
direction  of  simplicity,  analogy  and  role, 
whilst  in  Etymologv,  Definition.  &c.,it8Unda 
confessedly  pre-eminent  and  unrivaled. 

8.  — More  than  one  hundred  tears,  it  is 
carefully  estimated,  of  severe  literary  labor, 
have  been  given  to  the  original  preparation 
and  subsequent  revisions  of  Webster's  Una- 
BRiooED  Dictionary;  thirtv  years,  and  by 
more  than  that  number  of  able  scholars,  were 
bestowed  upon  tho  last  rcvisiou  alone,  includ- 
ing five  years  upon  the  Etymology  by  an  emi- 
nent European  linguist. 

9.— Of  the  English  Dictionaries  of  any  mag- 
nitude newly  published  in  Great  Britain  within 
the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  vears,  most  of 
them  are  either  avowedly  based  on  Webster, 
and  largely  a  literal  transcript  of  some  one  of 
Webster's,  with  additions,  or  draw  so  much 
from  his  works,  that  they  could  not  be  im- 
ported into  this  country  without  a  violation  of 
copy-ri<^ht.  This  sufficiently  shows  the  eati- 
mation In  which  Webster  is  held  in  that  coun- 
.try. 

•*Webster  appeared  at  once  in  England, 
where  successive  re-editing  hax  as  jfl  kept  U 
in  the  highest  place  as  a  practical  Dictionary. 

''On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  Diction- 
arv  as  it  stands,  is  most  respectable,  and  cer- 
tainly thk  best  practical  English  Diction- 
ary extant  ''— London  Quarterly  Bevievt 
Ocfober,  1873. 

"The  best  and  most  useful  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language  ever  published."— LoadOA 
Times. 

♦  •  Dr.  Webster's  great  work  is  the  best  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  language."— 2;oA<]{an  Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

I  O.— ^^^^t«r  is  the  leading  lexicographi- 
cal authority  of  tne  English  Ian (rustge, wherever 
that  language  is  spoken,  and  has  a  wide  sale 
amongst  all  English-speaking  people,  as  weU 
as  thitse  of  other  nations  seeking  to  acquire 
that  tongue, 
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Wabash  Fast  Mail  Route, 


NOW  CONTBOUI  AHD  OPEBATKA  THF  FOLLOWIMQ  IJNB8 ! 

TOLEDO  to  ST.  LOUIS,    -    -    4S4  Miles.     TOLKDO  to  HANPTIBAl,    -    -    «    468  MIlM. 
TOLKDO  to  QUIFfCT,    -    -       474     «*  TOLKDO  to  KEOKUK.    ....   489    ** 

TOLEDO  to  PEOBU,       -    -    400     *<         TOLEDO  to  KLOOMINGTON,    -    -  891    *• 

CONMBCTINO  IN  UNION   DKPOTfl  AT 


ST.  LOUIS.  MNIBAL,  PS7,  SEOm,  FEOm  AND  SL00MII70N, 

TO  AND  KROM  ALL  POINTS  IN 

Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Texas*  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  California, 
And  forming  the  Leading  Thoroughfare  between  the  Missouri  and  MissiBsippl  Valleys  and 

New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Points  in  New  England, 

Enabling  Passengers  who  travel  by  the  *'WABJ8H  FAST  hlNB"  to  reach  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  East  and  West  Many  Hours  in  Advance  of  other  Lines, 

to  J 

No  change  of  cars  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atchison  (810  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (TOO  miles). 

— $0$ 

All  Express  Trains  of  this  line  are  fully  equipped  with  RuUman's  Pafaee  Steeping  Oars, 
Wentinff houses  i.ately  improved  Air-  hrake,  and  Attller's  i'latfortn  and  Cot«j>/er, ren- 
dering a  serious  accident  almost  an  impossibility. 

R.  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  MALCOLM, 

Gcn'l  Superintendent.  Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent 

C3-0     WS3STP    33Tr    TJ=LlsJ 

I.  B.  &  W.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  line  running  through  cars  to  the  West.  Omnibus  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAiLY  LINES  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  as 
follows:    For  all  points  in 

IOWA.    NEBRASKA,    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through   Bloomington.  Peoria,  Galcsburg,  Burlington,  Ottumwa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes'  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  Pacific  Roads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  all  points  in  Utah  and  the  Pacitic  Coast.    Take  train  No.  5,  for 

ROCK    ISLAND    and    DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping   Chairs,  run  through  Peoria  and  Galva 
making  close  connections  at  Rock  Island  and  Davenport,  for  all  points  in  Northern  Illinois  and 
Iowa.    Take  train  No.  1,  for 

KANSAS,    TEXAS    and    SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peorlu,  Galesburg  and  Quincy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Wct^tc-rn  Mi>«souri,  Kansas,  and  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott',  Parsons,  Dcuison  and  uoiuts  in  Texas.    To  the  iniMt  uud  South,  it  is  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  Through  Coaches  to 

INDIANAPOLIS   AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  change  or  additional  charge,  and  hours  In  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct 
route  to  Louisville  nud  thi*  Mouth,  The  Shortest  Ifne  and  Quickest  time  via  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus, Newark,  Zanesville,  W^hceliug,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Nia<7ara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  England  Cities.    Train  No.  H  is  the  best  train  for  all  points  East. 

JPARLOK  HARS  with  State  Rooms  and  lieclininij:  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
6  and  1,  between  Rock  Island,  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and Ciuciunati  via  Hamilton. 

Pullman's  teniae**  IMmwlnff  Hoont  and  Slnepinff  i-arti  run  through  between  Indian- 
apolis, and  on  trains  No.  5  and  3.  Guo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  Jno.  W.  Brown,  General  Passen- 
ger and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Normal  Uiuveratv, 

Normal,  McLean  County,  Illinois. 


■-^'-—i-  - 


nl  ni^  ■  ;nr,,\ 

till. ■?*!?!  5J^i'. 


'iSki  ».*— '*^::i^i.gy^^W,^ 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course   of   study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  Sept.  4tli,  1876. 

. .  ^  •  ^    • 

Every  department  thoroughly  organized,  including   the  practical 
TRAINING  CLASS,  under  Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf, 

MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  Model  School  ie  divided  Into  three  grades  -  the  High  School,  Grammar  School,  and  the 
Primary  School.  Each  of  these  grades  Is  under  the  charge  of  au  experienced  and  accomplished 
Principal.  In  the  Grammar  School  the  work  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  mental  wants  of  the 
pupils.  Iii  the  highest  grade  are  two  courses— the  clasBical,  which  is  thorough  and  extended; 
and  the  general,  which  is  a  preparation  for  husiness. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL, 
J.  CHARMIJ^G  PLACE  FOR  LITTLE  OJVES. 

Boys  and  girls  from  abroad  may  be  contidenily  entrusted  lo  the  care  of  the  Principals. 

Monthly  reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  are  sent  lo  parents. 
Tuition  in  the  Normal  Department,  Fre^.  In  the  High  School  $30  per  annum. 

In  the  Grammar  School,  $2$  per  annum.  In  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  ^12. 50 

per  annum. 

Extensive  Repairs  on  tJie  Building,     Faculty  enlarged,  and  the 
worh  thoroughly  adjusted. 

EDWIN  C.  HEWETT,  President,  ^^  te«v. 
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Ridpath's  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

It  1b  divided  Into  Fonr  Periods,  in  accordance  with  the  four  natural  divl8lon^X)f  American 
History.  The  Objbctiyb  Mbtuod  of  preeeDting  Historical  Facts  Is  pursued  through  out  this 
work,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  Finely  Colored  Chronological  Charts,  and  Progressive 
Geographical  and  Hiintorical  Maps. 

The  pupil  is  made  to  see  the  history  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  read  it,  thus  bringing  the 
^e  to  aid  the  memory  in  fixing  and  retaining  important  facts. 

The  critical  and  earnest  attention  of  educators  and  of  the  public  generally  is  most  cordially 
invited  to  this  new  Text-book. 


From  Robert  Alltn,  LL.  D.,  Prest.  South- 
ern Ills.  Normal  University.— I  have  very  care- 
fully examined  Ridpath's  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  am  well  pleaded  with  its 
plan  and  execution.  Its  wordn  are  apt  and 
full  of  life.  I  think  our  next  class  In  United 
States  History  will  try  it. 

From  Rkv.  O.  G.  Mat,  A.  M.,  Prest.  Rock 
Jiiver  University,  Dixon,  III.— We  have  used 
mdpath^s  Jllstory  f(ir  the  past  two  months. 
^e  longer  we  use  it,  the  more  wo  like  it.  I 
consider  it  in  every  respect  far  superior  to 
any  other  that  I  have  examined. 

Prom  Allen  Hill,  Co.  Supt  SehoolSy 
Charleston,  III,— I  can  heaitily  say  that  in 
many  points.  Rid  path's  History  is  incompara- 
bly superior  to  any  History  of  the  U.  S.  yet 
published.  It  is  more  readable,  instructive, 
and  philosophical.  The  chronological  charts 
are  Invaluable. 


From  E.  P.  Murdock,  Principal  High  School 
Sfrealor,  III.— I  have  examined  Ridpath's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  regard  it  far 
superior  as  a  school-book  to  any  History  I 
have  ever  examined.  It  should  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  live  teacher. 

From  Prof.  E.  E.  Edwards,  A.  M.,  McKen- 
dree  College,  Lebanon,  Ill.—l  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  as  the  best  HIstorv  yet  given 
to  the  public.  The  arrangement  is  clear  and 
systematic,  the  narrative  is  both  accurate  and 
spirited,  and  the  Maps.  Charts  and  Illustra- 
tions are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  bo9k 
deserves  the  first  rank  in  works  of  its  class. 

From  Geo.  Colvin,  Supt.  City  Schools, 
Pekin,  Ill.—l  regard  Ridpath*s  History  one  of 
the  very  best  of  text-books.  The  Maps  and 
Charts  are  invaluable,  and  will  fix  firmly  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  all  the  leading  historical 
facta. 


For  Circnlars,  Specimen  Pa^s,  and  full  particulars,  address, 

JONES  BROS.  &  CO.,  Chicago  and  Cinoinnati. 


Andrews'  Patent 


Trionipb"  School  Desks 

An  UBeqTialed,  Strong, 

Compact,  Heathful 

and  Elegant. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
L&Ba&ST  KANUFAOTUSESS  IN  AKEfilOA  OF  BEST 

School  and  Church  Furniture, 

Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Pews,  Pulpits,  Globes, 

School  Maps,  and  Apparatus. 

ANDREWS'    PATENT    "NIACIC"    ERASER, 

Which  furnlshcB  three  surfaces  in  each  Rubber,  Mailed  for  40  eta. 
^^Sendforonr  "(?aid«  to  Church  Furnishing.'*^ 
var  Send  for  Catalogues  of  Black  Boards,  Clobes,  Apparatua, 

Haps,  BverythlDg  for  Day  or  Sabbath  Schools. 


An  agent  just  cleared  $199^r«^  8  weeks  selling  the    The  greatest  selling  Centennial  Book' is 


^    Lire:  AfNiD  labors  or  ^^  ■ 


Another,  $80,  first  6  days.  Over  50, 000  copies 
of  this  Standard  Life  of  the  Veteran  Explor- 
er sold.  150,000  more  needed  by  the  people. 
A  book  of  matchless  interest,  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  very  cheap.  A  royftl  Ohanoe  for 
agents.  For  proof  and  terms,  address  HUB- 
BARD BROS.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincin- 
nati, 0.;  Chicago,  lU.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


jOur  Country 


AND  ITS  RESCQURCI 
Not  only  complete  in  our  thrilling  I 


wry  of 


100  years'  growth,  but  grand  in  deicriptioBi  of 
owT  great  Lakes.  Rivers,  Mountains,  dtxes^ 
Curiosities,  Natural  Wonders,  and  all  our 
Mifjhty  Resources  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Minerals,  Manufacturer,  form  of 
Cover nme fit,  etc.  BXSTGB7  and  DISCSXPTXOHr 
of  AXSBXGA'S  0BEATS8T  NATZ02T  and  the 
OdBtesnlal  Oelebratios.  profusely  niuitratel 
No  equal  extant.    Over  12C0  paj^cs,  with  a 


"Century"    Map  and  a 


Bird's  Eve  View" 
freo.  Agents  arc  making  |iO  to  1120  weekly. 
4000  more  wanted  quickly.  BIO  terms.  Ad- 
dress HUBBARD  BROS  ,  Pubs.,  Phila., 
Pa.;  Cinn.,  O.:  Chicago,  111. ;  Springfleld^ 
Maas. 
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A  Fine  Display^ 


-OF- 


iprms 


Sendfor  ^peclmeii  Circular  and  estimalfit, 


I  have  just  received  the  most 


Elepnt  STOCK  OF  GOODS'^ 


-FOR- 


Genllemen's  Wear 


Ever  before  offered  in  the  city, 

comprising  all  the  latest 

styles  in 


51;/  II' SI  I' iihirs,  pri.  '■ft,('fc.,Bt.iit  frpe 

BL.YMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


J&EBUMAediHlKST. 
Supprinr  v^At  of  Copper  aod  TlB. 
En  ij  u  ttted  n  i  [  II  the  best  jBotary Han^ 
1d(EB,  'or  Chwrchtt,  SchooU.  Farwm, 
"  juf  ifj.  r  'fiwf  hou»e*.  Fir*  Alai  — , 
1-7^  rV^irJLd,  CAtnca,  e(c.  Flll|;f 
Warranted. 

]  ''uiiLAiti.i  Catalogue  sent  Free. 

TANDlJZEBi  A  TIFX, 

d^'^iQf]  hH  k :i«t Second  Be, CinciBBalL 


FOR 

sutm 


SCOTCH  and 


]S  AGENTSWANTED 
'  Dictionary  of 

Christian  Antiquities 


ENGLISH  SUITINGS. 

Business  Suits  from  $25  to  $40  fc 
Dress  Suits  from  $35  to  $55,  which 
I  am  making  to  order  in  all  the  latest 
styles.     Inspection  invited. 

E.  C.  HYDE, 

Ashleyl House  Corner,  Bloomington,  III. 


In  ContlaaaUnn  o  f  the  "  DMIoiiary  mt  Cli«»  BIhU."    Rv  I 

Halth.   800  lUiiRtratinnn.    CircnlarR  ami  Till  infbrtnkUeo  fr«*, 
Addreu  A.  G.  MSTTLBTOK  k  CO  Chica«o,IU.  or  Claciiiiual.O. 


to 


per  day  at  home.    Samplee  worth  $1 
free.  Stinsom  &  Co.,  Portland.  Me. 


SEND  25c.  to  G.  P  ROWELL  &  CO..  New  York, 
.  for  Pamphlet  of  100  paeee,  contaiDing  lists  of 
8000  newspapers,  and  estimates  showing  cost  of 
advertising. 


A  DAY  at  home.    Agents  Wanted.      Oatflt 
and  terms  free.    TRUE  &  CO.,  Augusta,  Me. 
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CALIFORNIA! 


The  Chicago  &  Norlhweslern  Railway 

Bmbraces  under  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Kail  way  Lines  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
and,  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  foims  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  In 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 

Nebraska,  CALIFORNIA,  and  Western  Territories. 

San  F'raneiseo,  Omaha.  Dubuque,  Marquette,  Steven's  Point, 

Sacramento,  Council  Bluffs,  La  Crosae,  y^^^^\  Soruilfn ' 

Ogden,  Yankton,  Pra  du  Chien,  Ishperalng,  ^1?,^^!J?;,.^^ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sioux  City,  Winona,  Negaunec,  MUtoauKee, 

Cheyenne,  Minneapolis,  St  Fattl,  Kscanaba,  ^.„„,,,. 

Denver,  Cedar  Rapids,  Dnluth,  Green  Hay,  Menasha, 

Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  great  road,  or  arc  reached  by  this  route  with  less 
changes  of  cars  than  by  any  other. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from  the  Bast  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 

For  Sparta  and   Winona^  and  points  In 

Minnesota,  One   Through  Train  daily,  with 

Pullman  Sleepers  to  Winona.      „       ^         ^ 

jtt>r  VuhuqH*t,  via  Freeport,  Two  Through 

Trains  daily,  with    Pullman   Cars  on   night 

J- or  Duhuqtie  and  ha  Crons^^  via  Clinton, 
Two  Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pullman  Cars 
on  night  trains  to  McGregor,  Iowa. 

li'or  Sto^tx  t:ity  and  I  ankton^  Two  trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  Valley  Junc- 
tion. ^^  ,      ,  „ 

j*'or  Lake  Geneva^  Four  Trains  dally. 

JF*.r  Rorkford^  Sterling,  KenMha, 
JanesviUe,  and  other  points,  you  can  have 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 

All  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  popular  route  for  all 
points  West,  North  and  Northwest.  ^,      «     ^  a 

All  Express  trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  Weatinaheuse  rntfmt  Air  SraUea  ana 
MififT'ii  baf'ttu  I'latform  and  Cotiplera—the  most  perfect  protection  against  accidents 
known. 

This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  speed,  comfort  and  safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted 
and  perfect  track  of  steel  rails,  the  celebrated  Pullman  Palace  hieeptnfc  J^^f*.  *?«  perfect  tele- 
graph system  of  moving  trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  arrangement 
for  running  through  cars  from  Chicago  to  all  points  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to  pas- 
sengers all  the  comforts  in  modem  railway  traveling.  ,  ^. ,  , 

TftB  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CARP,  such  as  run  on  this  popular 
route,  are  so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  Prj^*'®  P*'"'®'' °7 
day,  and  the  comforts  of  a  well  furnished  bed  chamber  at  night-  clean  bedding,  thick  hair 
mattresses,  thorough  ventilation,  etc.  Conductors  and  porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  passengers.  ,  „     ^     ,        ^i.,  ^  a  *#« 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  or  Chicago  ana  Mll- 

At  Omaha  our  sleepers  connect  with  the  overland  sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for 
all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  ^        »„.,,*  *      „      ^n  „«« 

Ask  any  ticket  agent  to  show  you  its  maps  and  time  cards.  All  ticket  agents  can  sell  you 
through  tickets  by  this  rodte.  «      .        m       a^o  v«^u^^ 

New  York  office.  415  Broadway;  Boston  office,  6  State  street;  Omaha  office,  868  Farnham 
street;  San  Francisco  otiice,  121  Montgomery  street;  Chicago  ticket  offices:  bS  ciarK street, 
under  Sherman  House;  comer  Canal  and  Madison  streets;  Kluzie  street  depot,  comer  West 
Kinzie  and  Canal  streets;  Wells  street  depot,  corner  Wells  and  Kluzie  streets. 

For  rates  and  Information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

MARVIN  HUCHITT,  W.  H.  8TEHHETT, 

Gen.  Sup't,  Chicago.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent.  Chicago. 


F'or  Ctiunril  Jiluffm,  Omaha  and  Cali 
fornia.  Two  Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Blufl's. 

F'or   St.    J^aul  and    MinneapoUa^  Two 

Through  Tyilns  dally,  with  Pullman  Palace 
Cars  attached  on  both  trains. 

Fitr    Green   Bay  ahd   Lake    Superior^ 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached,  and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  HUtcank^e^  Four  Through  Trains 
dallv.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains;  Parlor 
Chair  Cars  on  day  trains. 


zu 
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fiECEtVEO  TMe 

GRAND  PRIZE 

MEQIkU 
WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS ! 

It  requires  no  Instractions  to  ran  it.  It  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

It  will  do  every  class  and  kind  of  work. 

It  will  sew  from  Tissue  Paper  to  Bamess  Leather. 
It  is  far  in  advance  of  other  Sewing  machines  in  the  magnitude  of  its  saperior 
improvements,  as  a  Steam  Car  ezcells  in  achievements 
the  old  fashioned  Stage  Coach, 

Prices  Made  to  Suit  tite  Times,  eitiier  for  Cash «  Credit 

^r  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  STYLES  and  Prioes. 

Address         WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

Chicago^  111,      New  York,  N,  Y«       New  Orleans^  La>       St*  LoniSy  Mo^ 
ELOCUTION  DURINQ   CENTENNIAL. 

National  School  of  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY,  1418  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Clergy mcD,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Basiuess  Men.  and  all  claBses  of  advanced  8tad<*nta. 
Attention  to  Conversation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vocal  Culture,  Reading  and  Recitation. 
Chartered  March,  1875.    Grants  Diplomas.    Both' sexes  admitted. 
Summer  term  opens  July  8.    Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  W.  SHOIMAJR.  ▲.  IL,  FilMlpiL 


I 


Have  You  Seen  Them? 
SHILDOM'S  READIES. 

A  NEW  AND  ATTRACTIVE  SERIES, 
S^epctred.   hy  S^rof.   XS.  Jl.    SHXiLDON,     || 

Tziaaolpaa.  of  Stflit«  aWonrl  Bteaxool,  O*  W'o.ay-  IT. 


PUBLISHED  BY 


^  SHELDON'S  FOURTH  READER.  820  pp..     -      -  "  VM 


§ 


SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  N.Y. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH    OVER  260  ENGRAVINGS 
FROM    ORIGINAL    DESIGNS. 


I- 

r 


^  SHELDON'S  PRIMEIi.  64  pp..       -      -      •  Price.  20c. 

I  SHELDON'S  FIRST  HEADER.  80  pp..      -      -        "  26c. 

g  SHELDON'S  SECOND  READER.  192  pp..      -  ■    "  50c.    Z 

^  SHELDON'S  THIRD  READER.  224  pp..    -      -        "  T5c.    ^ 


5 


§    SHELDOH'S  FIFTH  READER.    432  pp.        -       -        1.50  | 

^       ADOPTED  FOR  USE,  in  whola  or  in  part,  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  |. 

•^    NEW  YORK.  1^ 
tV)                BROOKLYN. 
:§                              CLEVELAND.  O. 

"g  SPRINGFIELD,  O.  =- 

§  OSWEGO.  N.  Y.  ^ 

ELIZABETH.  N.  J.  §.' 

MANCHESTER.  IOWA.  S 

BATH.  ME. 

ftc,  ftc,  ftc 

S      Sheldon's  Readers  are  Recommended  as ''  THE  BEST ''  by  s 

2     T.  W.  ARMSTRONG.  Principal  of  Nonnal  School,  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  & 
^                  J.  H.  HOOSE.  Principal  of  Nonnal  School.  Courtland.  N.  Y. 

Co  M.  McVICAR.  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  ^ 

gc     CHAS.  D.  McLEAN,  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Brockport,  N.  Y.  5r 

^  WM.  T.  MILNE.  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Gcneseo,  N.  Y.  ^ 

*^  HENRY  B.  BUCKHAM.  Principal  of  Normal  School.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  § 

^  ALSO  mSOOMMSKDED   BY  | 

I     SEVENTEEN   PRINCIPALS  OF  BROOKLYN  SCHOOLS!  H 

AND  HOSTS  OF  OTHER  FIRST-CLASS  EDUCATORS^ 


Copies  will  be  lent  post-paid  for  examination  or  introductioa.  oo  receipt     .^ 
of  two-thirds  retail  price. 

O.   S.    COOK, 

Gtt«  Haolky  BaoTMSM.  BookaoUert, 

[See  next  page.]  63  &  65  Washington  Street,  CHICAGa 
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PUBLISHED   BY 

SCRIBNER,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO,,  N.  Y. 

OUTOT'S   GEOGRAPHIES. 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
GUYOT»S  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY:  SmaU  quarto,  fully  illustrated.  Price,      75c 
GUYOT'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Quarto,  fully  iUus.    "      $1.50 

FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
GUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Royal  auarto,  cleganUy  illustrated 

with  zoo  cuts  and  28  maps,  of  which  6  are  double  page  maps.  124  pages.  Price,    $3.35 

INDEPENDENT    BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  INTRODUCTION.    Admirably  fitted  to  be  a  text  book  for  oral 

lessons,    z  18  pages, .' Price,    fz.oo 

GUYOT'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY "  a.oo 

GUYOT'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  This  is  Guyot's  last  and 

best  book,for  Normal  Schools  and  High  Schools.  Maps  &  text  entirely  new,    **  2.00 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.  The  most  popular  ever  published.  Price,      yx. 

FELTER'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, "         80c 

FELTER'S   NEW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.      By  S.  H.  Peabody. 

An  entirely  new  book, "    $z.oo 

This  is  the  only  series  of  Arithmetics  in  which  mental  and  written  exer- 
cises are  successfully  combined  throughout. 

HADLET'S    GRAMMARS. 

HADLEY'S  LESSONS  IN  LANGUAGE.  An  Introductiok  to  the  study 
of  English  Grammar.  Treats  practically  punctuation,  use  of  capitals, 
composition-writing,  letter  writing  and  correction  of  errors  in  sp>eech Price,     60c. 

HADLEY'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    Designed  for  an  advanced  course.. . .     "    fx.oo 
These  books  teach  the  science  of  the  language  through  the  us*  of  it, 

rather  than  the  use  of  the  language  through  the  science  of  it. 

Williams  Sl  Souttierland's  Patent 
Copy   Books. 

PRIMARY  SERIES,  FIVE  BOOKS Price,  xoc.  each. 

ADVANCED  SERIES,  THREE  BOOKS, "     150.  each. 

Vere  Foster^s  Series  of  'DvvLwing  Books. 

The  only  books  on  the  subject  used  by  the  English  and  Irish  National  Schools* 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  New  York Price,  15c.  per  book. 

COOLET'S  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

COOLEY'S  EASY  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE, Price,       75c. 

COOLEV'S  ELEMENTARY  PHILOSOPHY, "    $1.00 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, "      1.50 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,        "      i.oo 

COOLEY'S  ADVANCED  CHEMISTRY, "      1.25 

COOLEY'S  ELEMENTARY  ASTRONOMY,  (in  preparation.) 

TENNET'S  NATURAL  HISTORIES. 

TENNEY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ANIMALS, Price,  $2.00 

TENNErS  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY, "         3.00 

1  hese  books  are  illustrated  with  over  500  engravings,  chiefly  of  American  animals. 

HENRT  N.  DAT'S  WORKS. 

DAY'S  YOUNG  COMPOSER,. Price,  $1.00 

DAY'S  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION, "         1.50 

DAY'S  ART  OF  DISCOURSE "         1.50 

DAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC, "         r.50 

DAY'S  ENGLISH   LITERATURE, '^         2.25 


^y  The  most  of  the  above  books  are  ne^^ ,  fresh ,  and  up  with  the  times,  and  we  cordially 
invite  educators  to  compare  them  with  others.     ->nt  for  examination  or  introduction  on  re- 
ceipt df  tw*-thirdft  retail  pric*?,  ,and  for  eKrfiditv-  ■:    .:!''?i  ilf  rc?.ji!  ]jriJ-t.\ 
For  drculari,  CAulogue^  and  books,  JtdlUr>'> 


O. 


Care  Hapley  BitorHKiBt  Bc^ksetlen, 


@3  k  65  Washington  Si,  CHICAGO. 


c 


Co 


Tenney's  Elements  of  Zoology  (new) Price  $2  50 


ai^LESBUna,  -  iLLinsrois. 

This  Institution  has  just  closed 

A  YEAR  OP  UNWONTED  PROSPERITY. 

The  next  Fall  Term  will  open, 

THURSDAY,    SEPTSMBSR,  7th,   1876, 

WITH 

tReatly  increased  facilities. 

Mdents  should  be  on  the  ground  a  day  or  two  before,  so  as  to  get  settled 
and  ready  for  work. 

OUNG  MKN  OF  SCANTY  MEANS,  BUT  OF  OOOD  PRINCIPLES 

and  habits,,  combined  with  spirit,  energy  and  pluck. 

Who  Crave  A  Liberal  Sdacation, 

and  are  not 

AFRAID  OR  ASHAMED  TO  ECOUOiaZE  AUD 

struggle  to  obtain  it,  will 

FIND  IN  KNOX  COLLEGE 

A  CONGENIAL  ATMOSPHERE 

A.ITID  A   HEAR/OTy  "^ATBLOOIMIEI. 
For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

PRESIDENT. 


Lilseral  Fremi'imis 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OFFERS 

THC   FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS 

For  fifteen  names  and  $22.50,  Webster^s  Unabridged  IHctionm 
Price:  $12.00. 

For  twelve  names  and  $18  00,  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dieiionm 
Price  :  $10.00. 

For  ten  names  and  $15.00,  lAppvncoU's  GazeUeer.    Price  *  SI 

For  eight  names  amd  $12.00,  BroyyrCs  Granvmar  of  Gran  -*« 
Andrews'  Latin  L^cicon^  or  Liddell  <&  Scott's  Greek  Lenm 

For  sisD  names  and  $9.00,  an/y  of  the  Fowr-Dolla/r  Magazines. 

Forfovr  names  and  $6.00,  Wd^ster's  Academic  Dictionary, 
Price :  $2.26. 

For  three  nam^s  and  $4.50,  bound  vohmie  of  TEE 
SCHOOLMASTER,  far  1874,  Worceste^s  d 
Lictiona/ry^    Price  :   $1.75,  GvyoCs  EoArth  amd 
%\Jlh.Pa^^s  Theory  a/nd  Practice,  Price  :  %i.bQ, 
Lady  of  the  Lake^  Price- :  $1.50,  The  Schoolmaster  for 
year,  or  am/  dollar-and-a-halfbook. 

For  cluh  offve^and%6*2bj  The  Schoolmaster  for  one  year. 

Sbnd  Nahbs  Singlt,  if  Prefebrbd,  Stating  that  tou  arb  W( 
ING   FOR   A   Premium. 

Speemn  Copiu  wiU  be  Funiilitd  to  Imam  n  AjipUi. 

Address,  "SCHOOLMASTER, '*  Normal, 


Will  be  Paid  if  Preferred. 

ICgi 


Schoolmaster  Aclvertuer. 


*1  taki  vhit  I  tidnk  it  tht  BIST  AVTB0BXT7,  Worotitir'i  Ltrge  Dictionary.     *  *  «    Hon,  Gha9,  Sumner. 


WORCESTER'S 
DICTIONARIES  ! 


WEBSTER,—" The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 


^VORCESTER 

The  AUTE0BIT7  of 

BfBBKTT,  HIUARD,  TODD,  ABBOTT, 

SVMlfBB,  HOLMES,  BABTLETT,  ALBIANDER, 

UTB8,  BKTANT,  BMEB80N,  AOABSIZ, 

MILLS,  IBTIN6,  BBOWNWN,  HENKY, 

WINTHBOP,  LONGFELLOW.  ALLIBOlfE,  MoIVOB, 

MABSH,  MOBBIS,  CHEETER,  BAIBD,  MAIfN 

Pns.  WALEBB.  Pm.  ALLEN,  Pres.  GHAMPLIN, 

**         FBLTUN,  *'         BABNABD,  «         LABAREE, 

••         QVINOT,  *<         L1ND8LET,  "         McLEAN, 

««        ANDERSON,  •*        PEASE,  «        TALMAOE, 

<•         HOPKINS,  ««        THOMPSON,  "        CAVBCH, 

•*         CM^ODWIN,  **         ANDBKW8,  «'         SBAB8, 

•«        HITCHCOCK,  '*        HOTT,  «<        PABK, 

«        LOBD,  **        COLLINS.  «        EABLT. 

Pra.  ALI>EN,  Prcs.  BALLOV,  Pm.  SCOTT,  Pres.  WHEELEB. 

•*         OBAPIN.         "         HILL,  •*         BAl'GHTEB,  "         CVMMINOS, 

<•         HAMILTON,    *•         WOODS,  «•         LIPHCOMB,    '*        COOSEMANS, 

•'        aAHPl,  "         WILLIAMS.     '^         MAHAN,       <*         BROOKS, 

Arckblshop  HCOdES,  Bishop  OTET,  Archbishop  PITBCELL. 

Prof*  JISA  OKiY,  Prof.  S.  H.  TAYLOR,         Prof.  JOEL  PABKEB, 

^      FBANCIS  BOWKN.      ''     J.  B.  BOISE,  ''     E.  N.  HOSFOBD, 

"      FBANCIS  LIEBEB,      ''     S.  S.  CUTTING,  ''      L.  H.  ATWATER, 

<'     A.  J.  IJPSOM.  <'     CHAS.  DATIE8,  "      D.  B.  TOWER. 

*•      F.J.CHILD6,  <*     JOS.  LOVERING,  ''     J.  C.  F.  CURRY, 

"      HENRY  SMITH,  ''     J.  D.  BUTLER,  ''     C.  W.  NAIME, 

•'    BExNJ.  GREBNLEAF,     ''    JOHN  STRONG,  ''     GEO.  HeMILLAN, 

''     F.  W.  DUNN,  "     A.  H.  LOWRIE,  '^      G.  T.  FAIRCHILD, 

''     A.J.COOK,  '*     CK.  ADAMS.  ''     M.  L.  D*OOGE, 

''     H.  8.  FRIEZE. 

U.  S.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dep't  of  State.    Dep't.  of  Justice.     Treasury  Department.    Librarian  of  Congress. 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTE. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON,    R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Ag't, 

Publiiheri.  Boiton.  113  ft  115  State  St.  Chieago. 


"1 


Sch  ool matter  Advertiser. 


Monroe's  Readers  &  Spellers* 

MoK  Fopik  wiUi  Teadm  Ik  a&y  Oiks  FuUM 

BtUllPrlM,   XsMnetioB  FriM.   lidmgtPri't, 

Monroe's  First  Reader,       -  -         -         .80  .20  .16 

Monroe's  Second  Reader,  -        -             .50  .34  .25 

Monroe's  Third  Reader,      -  -        -         .70  .47  .35 

Monroe's  Fourth  Reader,  -         -             .84  .56  -42 

Monroe's  Fifth  Reader,       -  -        -       1.15  .84  .63 

Monroe's  Sixth  Reader,  -        -           1.50  1.00  .75 


Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling,       -  .25  .17  .13 

Monroe's  Practical  Speller,  -        -         .35  .23  .18 


IN  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 

After  six  months  trial  of  another  series,  Monroe's  Readers  were  offi> 
ciallj  recommended  by  the  Principal  of  County  Normal  School,  the  Coantj 
Superintendent  and  every  Principal  and  Teacher  in  the  City  Schools. 

Adopted  by  Board  of  Education  Feb.  14th,  Is76.     Yeas  12,  noes  4. 

IN  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Recommended  by  the  City  Superintendent  and  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  of  Board  of  Education,  July  26,  1875. 

Officially  adopted  for  use  in  all  schools  of  Montana  Territory y  and  in 
more  than  Ji/tt/  Counties  of  Minnesota, 

Now  in  use  in  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City,  Galesburg,  111., 

Philadelphia,  Elgin,  111., 

Brooklyn,  Kankakee,  111., 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Kewanee,  111., 

Clinton,  Iowa,  Will  County,  111. 

and  in  many  counties  and  important  cities  throughout  the  West. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Specimen  Copies. 

COIVPERTHIFAIT  m  CO. 
P.  S.  BELDEN,  Agent,  Publishera 

28  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Sclwolmaster    Advertiser.  iii 


The  Best  Standard   School  Books. 

Payson,  Dunton  L  Scribner's  Copy  Books. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  and  more  than  all  others 
in  the  great  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

BBTAIL  PBICE. 

PaysoD,  Donton  &  Scribner's  Copy -Books,  12  Nos.,  each $0  15 


10 
10 

1  25 
8  76 

2  60 


Payson,  Dunton  &  ScrlbnerV  Primary  Tracing  Books.  Nos.  1  A  2 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Primary,  Short  Coarse,  No;*.  8  &  4 

Pajrson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Manual  oi Penmanship 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Mounted  Tablets 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Sheet  Tablets 

BARTH(  LOMEW'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SERIES  COMPLETE, 

Free  Hand  Series,  Nos.  1,2,  8,4.  Sand  6,  each 

Geometric  Series,  Nos.  7  and  8,  each. 

Model  and  Object,  No.  9 

Perspective,  No.  10 . .  ^ 

Primary  Drawing  Cards,  8  sets.  Ift2  examples,  each  set , 

TEACHERS'  GUIDE  TO  PRIMARY  CARDS. 
This  neat  volume  abounds  In  practical  methods  and  model  lessons,  snited  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  the  drawing  exercises.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  artistic  throughout.. .     1  00 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  TO  DRAWING-BOOKS. 
Tfais  ^nide-book  stands  without  an  equal  in  the  following  points  :    Extent^  otirac^veneBtA 
and  artittiic  beauty.    It  contains  over  6(K)  illustrations,  and  is  a  work,  valuable  alike  to 
the  teacher,  draughtsman,  architect,  and  student  of  ornamental  and  industrial  art |  2  00 

ROLFE  &  GILLET'S  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  PHYSICS. 

Natural  Philosophy,  450  pages. 2  00 

Chemistry,  43tt  pages 2  00 

Astronomy,  wit  ii  star  maps,  217  pages 2  00 

Hand  Book,  Philosophy  (short  course)  828  pages 1  26 

Hand  Book,  Chemistry,  2''9  pages 125 

Hand  Book,  Astronomy,  with  17  Star  Maps,  217  pages 1  60 

HANSON'S  LATIN. 

Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  761  pages I  8  00 

Caesar,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  452  pages 1  75 

Cicero,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  615  pages I  1  75 

CROSBY'S  GREEK-Revised. 


Greek  Grammar 

First  four  Books  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  full  and  complete  Lexicon  Just  issued.. 

XeDophon's  Anabai^ib,  seven  Books,  with  notes  and  complete  Lexicon 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Text  only,  new  plates 

PATTERSON'S  COMPLETE  COMPOSITION  BOOK. 


2  00 
200 
2  25 
1  25 


No.  1,  Quarto,  86  pages,  flexible  cover,  with  text  and  blanks 15 

No.  2,  Quarto,  60  pages,  board  cover,  with  text  and  blanks 25 

No.  a .  Quarto,  d4  pages,  bound  In  cloth ,  with  text  and  blanks 85 

No.  4,  Quarto,  108  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  leather  backs,  with  text  and  blanks 60 

DINSMORE'S  GRADED  BLANKS.    FOR  SPELLING,  DEFINING  AND 
SENTENCE  WRITING. 

No.  1 .  Words I      10 

No.  2,  Words  and  Definitions  ; I      10 

No.  8.  Words,  Definitions  and  Sentences '      10 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.     Sample  copies  sent  to  teachers, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  two-thirds  the  retail  price. 

POTTER,  AINSWORTH  &  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

W.  M.  SCRIBNER,  )    A         * 
J.  J.  DiNSMORE,'  1  ^««''*«- 

25  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


iv  Schoolmaster  Advertiser. 


HARPERS'  SCIENCE  SERIES! 


I.  HOOER'S  CHlISm. 

THOBOUOHLT  BSTISED  BT 

H,  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  PH.  D., 

Xnitraotor  1&  tiiA  School  of  Uinei,  CclomUa  Coll«g«. 


Just  Published.   Price,  $1.0O. 


The  rapid  progrefls  made  by  Chemistry  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  changes  In  the 
methods  of  instruction,  have  necessitated  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  work.  The  alterations 
deemed  advisable  have  been  chiefly  of  four  kinds— omissi'm  of  paragraphs,  insertion  of  new 
ones,  introd action  of  the  latest  nomenclature  and  chemical  forniule  thronghoat,  and  a  com- 
plete rearrangement  of  the  matter. 

DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES. 

It  treats  only  of  what  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  on  this  subject. 

It  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  every- 
day  arts  and  employments  of  life. 

It  follows  the  course  of  Chemical  research  to  its  latest  date,  and  embodies  the  mostA'al- 
Qable  results. 

It  has  a  plesant,  familiar  manner  of  treating  the  subject  which  makes  It  inteteeting  to  the 
pupil. 

n.  HOOEB'S  Mim  ESM!. 

This  book  is  popular  in  style,  scientific  without  being  too  technical,  and  well  calculated  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  zoological  studies.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  b'Tst  schools.  Price,  $1.50. 

E  HOOKER'S  NATDSAl  PiLOSOM. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  nearly  ready.    Price,  $1.60. 

LiBEBAL  Tbbms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  Introdac- 
tion,  sent  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

For  Catalogue  of  School  Books,  Descriptive  Circulars,  etc., 
ADDRESS, 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

Agent,  Harper  k  Bros.  117  k  119  State  Street. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Schoolmaster  Advertiser, 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

EMBODYING  THE  BEST  TEA  CHING  METHODS;  INDORSED 

BY  LEADING  EDUCATORS;   USED  IN 

THE  BEST  SCHOOLS, 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRIBES. 

McGQffej^e  Readers  and  Speller.  Harvey's  Jjanguage  Lessons.  Hepbam's  Rhetoric. 

Harvey's  Readers  and  Speller.  Harvev's  English  Grammars.  Pinneo's  Composition. 

Ray's  Arithmetics  and  Algebras.  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.  Evans's  Geometry. 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics.  Veuable's  U.  S.  History.  Norton's  Physics. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics.  Eclectic  Classical  Series.  Brown's  Physiology. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra.  Duffet's  French  Method.  Schuyler's  Logic 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry.  Andrews'  Constitution  of  U.  S.  Thalheimer's  Histories. 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies.  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners.  Payne's  School  Super- 


vision. 


IMPORTAITT  PUBLICATIONS  JUST  ISSUED. 

99^  The  Prices  Quoted  are : 

I.  Reoulah  Retail  Price.  II.  Intboduction  Price— For  first  introduction  Into 
schools  where  not  already  in  use.  II (.  Bxohanoe  Price  {one-ha{f  retail pHce)~'¥oT  first  in- 
troduction into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in 
the  schools. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent  post-paid  by 
mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

SCHUYLER'S  GEOMETRY. 


Elements  of  Geometry  :  With  Exercises  for  Students,  and  an  Intro- 
duction to  Modern  Geometry.  By  A.  Schuyler,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Baldwin  University,  Author  of  Complete  Algebra,  &c.  12mo.,  cloth,  372 
pp.     $1.50. 

Bstail.  latroduotioB.  Sxelui&so. 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  (Key  ?i.26).  -  $1.60      $1.13      $.76 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry,      -         -  -         1.60        1.13 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  1.60         1.13 

DUFFETTS  FREJ^CH  LITERATURE. 

Extracts  from  French  Literature  :  Select  Readings  to  accompany  the 
Author's  French  Method.  By  F.  Dufpet,  Professor  of  Languages,  Mem- 
ber of  the  "Association  Polytechnique,"  Paris. 

The  selecMons  are  carefully  made  with  a  view  of  interesting  the  reader,  and  also  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  best  French  literature— both  prose  and  poetry;  of  acquainting  him  with  its 
beauties,  and  with  those  delicate  shades  of  expression  which  render  the  Frencn  language  so 
elegant.  Abridged  biographical  sketches  and  lists  of  the  best  works  of  each  author  represented 
19mo.,  cloth,  168  pp.    tn.<^. 

DUFFET'S  FRENCH  COURSE. 

Bttail.  Introdnetlon.  Szohango. 
Duffefs  French  Method,  Part  I,  -  -         $1.00         .76  .60 

Duffet's  French  Method,  Part  II,      -  -  1.00        .76  .60- 

gey  to  Duflfefs  French  Method,  I  and  II,  -  .75         .75 

uffefs  French  Litdrature,  -  -  1.00         .75 

ECLECTIC  SCHOOL  FLJJ^KS, 

A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  Chapters  on  School 
Sttpbbvision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and  Superin- 
tendents.   Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  Pricc-List. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO..  Publishers,  Cincinnati  and  New  Yoric. 
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SELiraL  m  m  m  mm  m 

Z>o  not  fail  to  see  them  before  organizing  New  Classes. 


YOUMANS'S  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Price,  $1.00. 


YOUMANS'S  SECOND  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Price,  $1.50. 


HENSLOW'S  BOTANICAL  CHARTS. 

Price,  per  set,  with  Key,  $18.00. 


M188  YoumauB'e  excellent  works 
on  Botany  are  already  too  well 
known  to  need  any  new  praiee.  They 
have  attained  an  unprecedented  pop- 
ularity wherever  they  have  been  used, 
and  have  demonstrated  nneqnivocally 
the  Huperiority  of  the  observation*! 
plan  of  Ptudy,  ae  firpi  introduced  and 
BUcceBBfully  developed  In  these  books. 
They  are  commended  in  nnqualilled 
terms  by  the  be«>t  educators  in  the 
country. 


MORSE'S  FIRST  BOOH  OF  ZOOLOGY- 

By  Prof.  Edward  S.  Mobsk,  Ph.  D. 
Price,  §1.25. 

A    CHARMING    BOOK    ON    NATURAL    HISTORY. 
Three  Editions  already  gold. 

».T   ^    .  vu    ^WHAT    IS    SAID    OF    IT. 

*'I  admire  very  much  both  the  substance  of  the  book  and  its  getting  up."— ^/Wn  Prof.  Amg 
Gray. 

^'Morse's  'First  Book  of  Zoology'  comes  nearer  my  ideal  of  such  a  work  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen."— J!V(wi  Prof.  Samuel  Aughey,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln^ 
Nebraska, 

"Best  primary  book  on  science  I  have  yet  seen."- i^rwi  Sunt.  U.  T.   Curran,  Sandusky,  O. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  Interest  the  young  in  th«»  study. '^—Portland.  {Me.)  TrcMScr^. 

"Has  popularized  the  Subjects  which  he  treats."  -Boston  Daily  Qlobe. 

'"Tells  what  to  study,  where  to  find  it,  how  to  investigate  the  structure  and  observe  the 
habits  of  animals."— -Y.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

"No  better  Kuidc  to  the  rudiments  of  zoology  can  easily  be  found  than  Its  lucid  teachings.** 
—N.  Y.  Daily  Tribune,  October  Hth,  1875. 

"It  is  one  of  the  few  books  whosi;  tendency  is  to  develop  thonghtfnlness  and  habits  of  in- 
vestigation."—^r'.»/t  William  M.  Jackson.  Friends^  Academy^  Eichmrnd,  Ind. 

'Have  ordered  enough  for  all  my  classes  in  the  subject— one  hundred."- JP'rom  Hon.  E.  A, 
Apgar,  State  Supt.  of  Schools,  New  Jersey. 

"Its  author  has  not  gone  to  books  or  to  art,  but  to  Nature,  for  key  to  the  best  method  of  in- 
structing children,  and  he  has  obtained  It  triumphantly."-  Chicaqo  Tribune.  Sept.  18^A,  1875. 

'It  is  a  gem  of  a  book."— ^row  Wm.  L.  Baleatine,  Pres.  Board  of  Education,  Mahonjf 
City,  Pennsylvania. 

"It  is  the  only  good  work  for  bejrlnning  classes.  It  is  mai?nificent.**— -^rowi  J.  M.  Mana- 
field.  Prof,  of  Natural  Science,  and  Vice-President  Irrwa  Wesleyan  University,  Mount  Pleasant^ 
Iowa. 

"Please  order  three  dozen  for  me,  at  the  earlist  possible  date."— ^ro»n  ^.  B.  Fumes*,  Supt, 
of  Public  Schools,  and  Member  of  Sfate  B  ard  of  Examiners,  Tiffin,  (?Al«. 

"So  beautiful  and  interesting  as  to  insure  the  attention  of  a  large  class  of  carious,  active- 
minded  youth."— iPr^m  D.  F.  DeWolf,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

"It  Is  by  far  the  best  book  I  have  seen  for  beginners."— />/-.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  Pres.  State 
Normal  School,  Fredmia,N.  Y. 

"Would  be  difliculty  to  speak  too  highly  of  It."— i^rom  Jo?in  Hancock,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruc- 
tion, Dayton,  Ohio. 

"This  charminu:  little  book  will,  we  imagine,  be  Immensly  liked  by  young  people."— .^nMrl- 
can  Naturalist,  Saletn, 

"Prof.  Morse  has  caught  something  of  the  very  trick  that  Nature  herself  has  of  teaching — 
never  formally  didactic,  but  always  suggestive,  inviting  further  research,  with  practically  end- 
less treasures  to  display."— j^raw  Dr.  Elliott  Coues.  in  Bod  and  Oun,  Oct.  38d,1875. 

"It  is  a  book  of  the  proper  sort  to  teach  young  people  to  see  and  to  think."— .^fn.  Agrieid- 
turalist. 

Sample  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  class  use,  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  or 
School-ufficers,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  one-half  price. 

Addre8.s  c.  £.  I.ANE,  Afirent* 

117  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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¥afiash  Fast  Mail  Route, 

MOW  COXTBOLS  AND  OPEBATBS  THF  FOLLOWING  IJNES*. 

TOLEno  to  ST.  LOriS,    -    -    434  Miles.     TDLKDO  t»  HANNfRAl,    -    -    •    408  Miles. 
TOLKDO  to  QVINOY,    -    •       474      **  TOLKDO   to  KKOKUK.    -    .    -    .    4K0    *• 

TOLEUO  to  PKOUli,       -    -    400      '*  TOLEDO  to  CLOOIIIXGTON.    -    -  321    «< 

CONVECTINO  IN  UNION  DEPOTS  AT 

ST.  LOUIS,  BMisiiL.  pc7.  ssoM,  nm  AND  imwmi 

TO   AND   FBOM   ALL  POINTS   IN 

Illinois,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Texas-  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  California, 
And  forming  the  Jjcading  Thorough  faro  between  the  Missouri  and  MittBi£i(ilppi  Valleys  and 

New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Points  In  New  England, 

EnablingPaseengers  who  travel  by  the  *HViJ^  !.<?//  FAST  i  i  \  K"  to  reach  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  East  and  West  Many  iioufs  •#*  Aflvance  'tf  *iili«r  Li»rg» 

$oJ 

No  change  of  care  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atchison  (810  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (700  miles). 

— tot 

All  Express  Trains  of  this  line  are  fully  equipped  with  Pultmnn*A  Pawnee  Slet^inff  Cam, 
Weytiuffhousf'jt  I  tttfiff  intjtforf'd  Air  »  mlsft.  and  Jt>llvr'«  tiatfttmi  and  C'ow2>''er, ren- 
dering a  serious  accident  almost  an  impossihility. 

R.  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  MALCOLM, 

OenM  Superintendent.  OcnU  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent 

^  FM^i^s WMmrlMBT s^o  west 

— BY    TllK — 

I.  B.  &  ^V.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  line  running  through  cars  to  the  West.  Omnibus  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAILY  LINKS  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  as 
follows:    For  all  points  in 

IOWA,    NEBRASKA,    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Bloumington.  Peoria,  Galesburg,  Burlington,  Octumwa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  Pacific  Koads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  al;  points  in  Utah  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Take  train  No.  6 

For  ROCK    ISLAND    and    DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  run  through  to  Peoria,  making 
close  connections  for  Oalesburg.  Burlinirtoii,  Ottumwa.  Quincy,  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  and 
all  points  in  Northern  Illinoi.«  and  Iowa.  Take  train  No.  1 

For  KANSAS,   TEXAS    and   SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Oalesburg  and  Onincy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Western  Mis!<ouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott*,  Parsons,  Denison  and  point*'  in  Texas.    To  the  Lant  and  iitiuf/i,  it  is  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  3  TRAINS  DAILY  TO 

INDIANAPOLIS    AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  chnnge,  and  one  train  in  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct  route 
to  tonlMviiiH  If  1(1  thf  soiuh.  The  Shortest  line  and  Quickest  time  via  Indiauanolis  to 
Columbus, Newark,  Zanesvlllc,  Whcelin.;^,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo.  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  Kngland  Cities.    Train  No.  (i  is  the  best  train  for  all  points  East. 

Befobe  you  DECIDE  upou  y OUT  Sunimer  Trip,  addrcss  C.  F.  Webb, and  get  copy  of  our 
Centennial  and  Tourist  Guide  and  New  Map  Folder. 

1*A  Ills  It  t'A  le^  with  State  Rooms  and  Keclininc  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
6  and  1,  between  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  via  Ilamilion. 

t*nfttnnn*M  Fabte-'  l>r'nvi"U  tfoum  n'>d  >lf'P'nti  tarn  run  through  Oalesburg,  Peoria 
and  Indianapolis,  and  on  trains  No.  5  and  2.  Qoo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  Juo.  W.  Brown,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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STATE 

NORMAL    UHIYERSITY, 

ITormal,  ICcLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course   of   study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  inciudtd,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


The  Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  Sept.  4tli,  1876. 
THE  TRAININQ  DEPARTMENT 

will  continue  under  Prof.  Mctcnlf,  aeeisted  by  an  experienced  training  teacher,  a  lady.  By  a 
recent  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  well  qualified  persone  may  enter  the  training  class  ex- 
clusively, and  devote  themselves  solely  to  professional  work. 

THE  MUSEUM, 

Under  charge  of  Prof.  8.  A.  Forbes,  offers  unusual  facilities  for  students  of  Geology,  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

THE  HIQ-H  SCHOOL 

Will  continue  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Burrington;  the  Grammar  School  will  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher;  and  the  Prima.y  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  training  teacher.  Thus,  these  schools  offer  unusual  facilities  for  every  grade  of  academ- 
ic instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  a  complete  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  Monthly 
reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  sent  to  parents  from  all  departments  of  the  Normal  School 
TuiTio.s :— In  High  School,  ^30  per  year;  in  Grammar  School,  $26  per  year;  in  Primary 
School,  $1S  50  per  year;  in  Normal  School,  free  to  those  pledged  to  teach  in  the  State. 

For  Catalogues  and  Circulars ,  address, 


EDWIN  0.  HEWETT,  President. 
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Ridpath's  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

It  l»  divlaed  into  Four  Periods,  in  accordance  with  the  four  natural  divisions  of  American 
History.  The  Objbotivs  Method  of  presenting  Historical  Facts  is  pursued  throughout  this 
work,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  Finely  Colored  Chronological  Charts,  and  Progressive 
Gcojrraphical  and  Hii*torical  Maps. 

The  pupil  is  made  to  see  the  history  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  read  it,  thus  bringing  the 
eye  to  aid  the  memory  in  fixing  and  retaining  important  facts. 

The  critical  and  earnest  attention  of  educators  and  of  the  public  generally  is  most  cordially 
invited  to  this  new  Text-book, 


From  Robbbt  Allth,  LL.  D.  .  Prett.  South- 
ern Ills.  Normal  University. ^I  have  very  care- 
fully examined  Ridpath^s  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  am  well  pleased  with  its 
plan  and  execution.  Ite  words  are  apt  and 
full  of  life.  I  think  our  next  class  in  United 
States  History  will  try  it. 

Fbox  Rbv.  O.  G.  Mat,  A.  M.,  Prest.  Bock 
JSiver  University^  Dixon,  lit.— We  have  used 
Ridpath's  .History  for  the  past  two  months. 
The  longer  we  use  it,  the  more  we  like  it.  I 
consider  it  in  every  respect  far  superior  to 
any  other  that  I  have  examined. 

Fbox  Axlbn  Hill,  Co.  Supt  SchooU^ 
Charleston^  III.— I  can  heaitily  say  that  in 
many  points,  Ridpath^s  History  is  Incompara- 
bly superior  to  any  History  of  the  U.  S.  yet 
pnblisned.  It  is  more  readable,  instructive, 
and  philosophical.  The  chronological  charts 
are  invaluable. 


Fbox  E.  P.  Murdook,  Principal  High  School 
Sfreator,  lU.—I  have  examined  Ridpath's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  regard  it  far 
superior  as  a  school-book  to  any  History  I 
have  ever  examined.  It  should  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  live  teacher. 

From  Prof.  E.  E.  Edwards,  A.  M.,  McKen- 
dree  College^  Lebanon^  JU.—l  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  as  the  best  Historv  yet  given 
to  the  public.  The  arrangement  fs  clear  and 
systematic,  the  narrative  is  both  accurate  and 
spirited,  and  the  Maps.  Charts  and  Illustra- 
tions are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  book 
deserves  t\\e  first  rank  in  works  of  its  class. 

Fbox  Geo.  Colvin,  Supt.  City  Schools. 
Pekin^  lU.—l  regard  Ridpath's  History  one  of 
the  very  best  of  text-books.  The  Maps  and 
Charts  are  invaluable,  and  will  fix  firmly  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  all  the  leading  historical 
facts. 


For  Circulars,  Specimen  Pa<?e8,  and  full  particulars,  address. 

JONES  BROS.  &  CO.,  CMoago  and  CincinnatL 
A.  H.  ANDREW^S  &  CO., 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
LABaSST  KANTTFAOTVBEBS  IN  AlCEBIOA  OF  BEST 

School  and  Church  Furniture, 

Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Pews,  Pulpits,  Globes, 

School  Maps,  and  Appahatus. 

ANDREWS'    PATENT    "MACIC"    EiYASER, 

Which  f arniBhee  three  eurfaces  in  each  Rubber,  Mailed  for  40  ct8. 
^F"  Send  for  our  "  (ruirftf  to  Church  Furnishing.''^ 
%r  Send  for  CatalogncB  of  Black  Boards,  Globes,  Apparatus, 

Maps,  Everything  for  Day  or  Sabbath  Schools. 


Andrews'  Patent 
Triamph**  School  Desks 

An  Unequled,  Strong, 

Compact,  Heathful 

and  Elegant. 


An  agent  just  cleared  $199  jlr«<  8  weeks  selling  the    The  greatest  selling  Centennial  Book  is 

Our  Country 

AND  ITS  RESCOUROES. 
Not  only  complete  in  our  thxMiingVMixt'y  ^l 
100  years'  growth,  but  grand  in  deiortptiosi  of 
our  great  Lakes,  Rivers.  Mountains^  Cities, 
Curiosities,  Natural  Wonders,  and  all  our 
Mighty  Resources  in  Agricwfure,  Com- 
merce, Minerals,  Manufacturer,  form  of 
Oovernment,  etc.  BXSTOSY  and  DSSCSIFTIOV 
of  AKSfiICA'8  OBEATZST  KATXOK  and  the 


Another,  )80,  first  6  days.  Over  50,000  copies 
of  this  Btandard  Life  of  the  Veteran  Explor- 
er sold,  150,000  more  needed  by  the  people. 
A  book  of  matchless  interest,  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  very  cheap.  A  royal  ohanoe  for 
agfentfi^  For  proof  and  terms,  address  HUB- 
BARD BROS.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincin- 
nati, 0.;  Chicago,  111.;  Springfield,  Mass. 


No  equal  extant.  Over  1200  pages,  with  a 
"Centnry"  Map  and  a  "Bird's  Eve  View" 
fr««.  Agents  are  making  $iO  to  $120  weekly. 
iOOO  more  wanted  quickly.  fiZO  terms.  Ad- 
dress HUBBARD  BROS,  Pubs.,  Phlla., 
Pa.;  Cinn.,0.:  Chicago,  111. ;  Springfield, 
;Mass. 
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The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 

Embraces  under  one  mauap:eincnt  the  Great  Trunk  Kailway  Liuc8  of  the  West  and  XorthweBt, 
and,  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  foims  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  in 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Nortiiern  Michigan,  IMinnesota,  Iowa, 

Nebrasica,  CALIFORNIA,  and  Western  Territories. 

Snn  Franelieo,  ffmaha.  Dubuquo,  Marquette,  Steven's  Poiot, 

Sacramento,  Coui.cll  Bluffs,  La  Crosge,  L'Anse,  Oshkosh, 

0{,'den,  Yankton,  Pra  du  Chlen,  Inhponiing,  Madison, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sioux  City,  Winona,  Nej^annee,  AlUteauke^^ 

Cheyenne,  Minntiapoli<>,  >^    t'tnil,  Escanaha, 

Denver,  Cedar  Kapids,  Duluth,  tirt-fn.  liotf*  Menasha, 

Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  great  road,  or  are  reached  by  this  route  with  less 
changes  of  cars  than  by  any  other. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 

For  Sparfn.  af*d  Wtn*»**fr,  and  points  in 
Minnesota,  One  Tlirough  Train  dally,  with 
Pullman  Sleepers  to  Winona. 

/•»  r  ifuhutjuf,  via  Freeport,  T^o  Through 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  night 
trains. 

tor  Dnhuqtttf  tttul  f  a  Cro^Mr^  via  CliDton, 
Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars 
on  night  trains  to  McGregor,  Iowa. 

f\»r  SinujD  '  ity  and  >  nnhion^  Two  trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  Valley  Junc- 
tion. 

j*or  J  ahe  G**neva^  Four  Trains  dally. 

Fr  /f*>rkfor*t^  Htfrfing^  A'«  nojiAa, 
,ranfMrill*%  and  other  points,  you  can  have 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 

All  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne.  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  popular  route  for  all 
points  West.  North  and  Northwest. 

All  Express  trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WrstlnnhouMe  Pafrnt  Air  Brah'SBod 
Mi'lfi'a  ftaf*ty  Jt'lutfortn  and  Coupltfrn—the  most  perfect  protection  against  accldenta 
known. 

This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  speed,  comfort  and  safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted 
and  perfect  track  of  steel  rails,  the  celebrated  Pullniii'>  Palaro  ^leeplnfr  Car-,  the  perfect  icle- 
Krapn  system  of  moving  trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  arrangement 
for  running  through  cars  from  Chicago  to  all  points  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to  pos- 
eengcrs  all  the  comforts  In  modem  railway  traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CARS,  such  as  run  on  this  popular 
route,  are  so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by 
day,  and  the  comforts  of  a  well  furnished  bed  chamber  at  night— clean  bedding,  thick  hair 
mattresses,  thorough  ventilation,  etc.  Conductors  and  porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  passengers. 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  or  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

At  Omaha  our  sleepers  connect  with  the  overland  sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for 
all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Ask  any  ticket  agent  to  show  you  its  maps  and  time  cards.  All  ticket  agents  can  sell  you 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  office.  415  Broadway ;  Boston  office,  5  State  street ;  Omaha  oflice,  258  Fambam 
strett;  San  Francisco  office,  121  Montgomery  street;  Chicago  ticket  offices:  (J2  Clark  street, 
under  Sherman  House ;  corner  Canal  and  Madison  streets ;  Kinzie  street  depot,  comer  West 
Kinzie  and  Canal  streets;  Wells  street  depot,  corner  Wells  and  Kiuzie  streets. 

For  rates  and  information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

MARVIN  HUCHITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT, 

Gen.  Sup't,  Chicago.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 


jFV»r  Ctunril  ntuff*,  ftmnha  ami  f'nfi 
fornia^  Two  Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drawing  Room  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Bluffs. 

For    St.    Paul  and    Mlnnrapoll*^  Two 

Through  Trains  daily,   with  Pullman  Palace 
Cars  attached  on  both  trains. 

Fit    Grren    Bay  at  d    Lake    Supt^tor^ 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached,  and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  Mi/waukfft,  Four  Through  Trains 
dally.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains;  Parlor 
Chair  Cars  on  day  trains. 
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j^'rasi  sa 


^^^^^m^^M 


GRAND  PRIZE 


WIt/ffAt  /87S. 


WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS! 

It  requires  no  Instractions  to  nm  it.  Zt  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

It  win  do  every  class  and  kind  of  work 

It  will  sew  from  Tissne  Paper  to  Bamess  Leather. 
It  is  far  in  advance  of  other  Sewing  Uachines  in  the  magnitude  of  its  superior 
improvements,  as  a  Steam  Car  ezcells  in  achievements 
the  old  fashioned  Stage  Coach. 

Prices  Made  to  Suit  tlie  Times,  either  for  Cash  or  Credit 

e^  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  STYLES  and  Prices. 

Address         WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
Chiea^o^  111.       New  York,  N.  T.       New  Orleans,  La.       St.  Lonls^  Mo» 


ELOCUTION  DURING-   CENTENNIAL. 

National  School  of  ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY,  1418  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Teachers,  Busiuegs  Men.  and  all  classes  of  advanced  Studi-nts. 
Attention  to  C.'onvert<ation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vocal  Culture,  Reading  and  Recitatiou. 
Chartered  March,  1875.    Grants  Diplomas.    Both  sexes  admitted. 
Sammer  term  opens  July  3.    Send  for  Catalogue.  J.  W.  SB0SXASS3,  ▲.  X.,  PriaclFal. 


Schoolmaster  Advertincr 


''God's  Promise/' 

The  Finest  WOHK  OF  ABT  ever  issued  in  this  Country,  { 

GIVEN  AWAY 

To  evet7  Subscriber  to  this  Paper. 

ReptxKlaeed  In  17  ChroHiatie  Water  Colors,  aadcr  the  artlit'i  penonal  mip«nrlrioB,  and  kcknowledBed  , 

bj  aoonol«K«ura  to  be  the  b^n  Water  Color  rhrouatie  Faluiiug  ever  prodttced  in  Amerioa.    This  naanrpaiwd  ' 
vork  of  itrt,  through  the  splendid  liberality  of  the  National  Art  Co.,  of  ClneinnaU,  Ohio,  oan  be  Meured  bj 
cverj  •uhaoriber  of  thie  paper,  ae  a 

Grand  Premium  Gift, 

It  being  d.elirered  Free  of  Pnrchaae  Cliarce  to  everj  patron  of  thi*  paper.    It  conaiAa  of 

Four  Complete  Chromatic  Paintings, 

Bmbodjiiig  the  falleiitend  richcat  conception  of  God'i  glnrioua  promlae:  "  ITAiVe  (Ac  earth  rematuetk^  eeeJ 
lime  and  harvtat,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  •ummer  and  vinttr,  and  dajf  and  night  akall  not  eeoM."  Ameri- 
ca'! moat  fkrnred  laiidacii|«  painter,  Mr.  R.  D.  Uniftoii,  ha*  grou|ird  tn^ther,  on  a  Inrge  plate.  Ibnr  eplendid 
I<«ad*eape  end  Figure  Puiiitiuga.  and  clothed  ib^nt  In  the  ricti(.>ai  and  vamifst  color*.  To  show  u  what  | 
light  thia  iplendid  vork  of  art  ia  regarded,  one  thi*ua:ind  oiiien  have  bt'cn  aold  in  Clnciuuatl  and  New  Tot^, 
at  $10  per  copj.  and  93.000  in  caah  waa  offered  the  National  An  Co.  fur  iU  exclOBire  uee  aa  a  PreaiuBi,  hf 
one  of  the  moat  promlurot  iicwi^papera  in  the  countrr. 

Bo  large  baa  b«>en  the  duuiand  on  the  National  Art  Cn.  for  former  Prereinm  Rngravinga.  and  m  aaircraal 
(he  requcat  tliat  their  works  shi>aM  not  lie  coiitlnp<l  to  nnv  one  paiKT.  thnt  the  Compnn.T  hare  deiemlned  to 
niHke  "  QOD'8  PKOMlSE"the  crowniiiK  triuinpli  or  their  nrt  publicntinns.  and  have  ateadiljr  reftaaed  all 
offera  for  Ita  excluatre  oontrol  br  anr  oat*  paper,  in  order  that  the  bfttcr  rlaaa  of  ucwapatiers  geoerallr  maj 
be  benetltvd  in  being  able  to  acfvertlae  li  a«  the  laat  nnd  best  Premium  Gift  of  the  Natioiml  Art  Co.  'bcao*  , 
the  announcfment  is  made  that  arraiigementa  bavf*  been  made  which  aeoure  to  every  reader  of  this  pa|ier  m 
perr  ct  copy  of  ihia  laU'tt,  largest,  and  beat  American  art  publication. 

The  ouly  requirement  exacted  la,  that  each  rviuler  shall  cut  out  the  following  Premium  CertiBeate.  wham  \ 
Ing  thai  ii  I*  sent  in  br  a  bona  /ld«  patron  of  thiM  pa^ifr,  lotcthcr  with  25  centa.  the  actual  ooat  of  poatago, 
wrapping  and  mailing  charges,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  National  Art  Co.  for  rodcmpiion.  In  retam  jon 
will  receive  a  perfect  copy  of  this  grand  work  of  art.  mailed  in  a  strong  tube,  poatage  ftally  prepaid,  mmd  ! 
•pery  eopg  U  v^irranUd  to  reach  its  df-stination  uninjured.  Any  copy  that  should  be  broken  in  tranflttia-  I 
alon  through  the  mail  will  be  duplicated  f^ee  of  any  rhnrcu.  upon  your  notifying  the  National  Art  Co.  of  tba 
(Weta  in  the  C!t^.  l*o.<iage  atampa  may  be  acnt  at' their  face  value,  aa  the  amount  ia  uearly  all  uaed  ia  pre- 
paying return  jtoaiagc  on  the  Picture.   *  | 


Oat  oat  tkU  CeKificate  aad  forward  to  the  NATIONAL  AUT  CO.  for  redei«»aaik 
It  In  worth  110. 

On  receipt  of  thi*  Premium  CartiHeat*.  together  with 
2&  crnu  III  pay  atst  of  tube,  poatage.  and  packing,  wa 

hereby  agree  to  retnrn  to  the  stMidcr.  postage  prepaid,  safely  wrapped  and  packed,  a  pcrfaet  eopj  of 

Grafton's  font  celebmied  paiutingn,  entitled 


PREMIUM  CERTIFICATE. 


G-OD'S 


RoncisE. 


Thia  Certlfleate  is  eood  until  .<tcptcmber  1.  187S.  after  which  10  cents  additional  will  be  charged.    2fo 
eopv  win  be  sent  without  tiii.*  Ceriillcate  accompanies  the  order,  to  ahnw  us  that  rou  are  a  bona  JUh 
patron  of  this  paper.        [Signed]        NATIONAL  ART  CO.,  230  Waluut  Street,  CiucinnaU,  Ohio. 
fraana  aiaa.] 


MOTE  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS.  ^l,'^^i:i^;r.;5s:'i;jrS?.V^?if3S.'«^'S 

aa  a  new  edition  will  then  become  neceaaary.     A  CertiBeate  for  each  Paiuiing  must  in  all  caaea  be  aent,  other*  ' 
wise  peraona  who  are  not  aubacribcra  might  reap  the  beneBts  intended  Kolely.  f»r  the  patrona  of  this  papar.  j 
Kach  copy  will  be  enclosed  in  a  strong  tubt^.  and  poaugc  will  be  paid  thereon  out  of  the  Se.  aent  ia.    THB  I 
CKRTIFICATE  WILL  NOT  BE  AGAIN  PRI>TKD  IN  THIS  PAPER,   hence  the  Imporuaoa  of  catUng  it 
ontatonee  and  sending  it  in  for  redemption.    Addreaa  all  Certiflca'^  to  the  National  Art  Co..  SSOWalnnt 
Street.  Cineinnati,  Ohio,  and  joa  will  reoelre  by  return  mall  the  largeat  and  bandaomest  Preoiiuin  S 
yon  ever  saw. 


For  1S76,  compiiiting  the  latest  popular  recitations  and  dialognee,  with  a  variety  of  apppropriate 

^    1R76.     ,    i'KNTKNNIAL    REAOTNCiS.  1«*«, 

90  pajres.    Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  35  €£M9.  J.  W.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.. 

National  School  or  Elocution  and  Obatobt,  1418  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Monroe's  Readers  &  Spellers* 

til  1^1  I  »-^ 

Hon  Fplar  will;  Mrs  IkB  u;  Oiks  FiilliM 


Monroe's  First  Reader, 
Monroe's  Second  Reader, 
Monroe's  Third  Reader, 
Monroe's  Fourth  Reader, 
Monroe's  Fifth  Reader, 
Monroe's  Sixth  Reader, 


Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling, 
Monroe's  Practical  Speller, 


MtaMM, 

HMMtita  Frlei, 

lUhMgtM;*, 

.80 

.20 

.16 

.50 

.34 

.26 

.70 

.47 

.35 

.84 

.66 

.42 

1.15 

.84 

.63 

1.50 

1.00 
.17 

.75 

.25 

.13 

.35 

.28 

.18 

IN  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS. 

After  six  months  trial  of  another  series,  Monroe's  Readers  were  offi- 
cially recommended  by  the  Principal  of  County  Normal  School,  the  County 
Superintendent  and  every  Principal  and  Teacher  in  the  City  Schools. 

Adopted  by  Board  of  Education  Feb.  14th,  1876.     Yeas  12,  noes  4. 

IN  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Recommended  by  the  City  Superintendent  and  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  of  Board  of  Education,  July  26,  1876. 

Officially  adopted  for  use  in  all  schools  of  Montana  Territory y  and  in 
more  than  Ji/ty  Counties  of  Minnesota. 

Now  in  use  in  Public  Schools  of 
New  York  City,  Galesburg,  111., 

Philadelphia,  Elgin,  111., 

Brooklyn,  Kankakee,  111., 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Kewanee,  111., 

Clinton,  Iowa,  Will  County,  111. 

and  in  many  counties  and  important  cities  throughout  the  West. 
Send  for  Catalogues  and  Specimen  Copies. 

COfTPERTHWMT  &>  CO., 
F.  S.  BELDEN,  Agent,  Publishers. 

2S  Washington  St.,  Chloago. 


ScJioolmaster  Advertiser. 


Forsmost  COMMON-SCHOOL  TBXT-BOOKS. 


The  Independent  Series  of  Readers, 

Unsurpassed  in  Reading  Matter,  Illustrations  and  Mechanical  Execution. 

Adopted  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  prominent  towns  in  the  West,  and 
has  received  a  large  share  of  county  adoptions. 

«Thet  are  the  best,"  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  school  officers 
and  teachers. 


11  DiDEFENDlT  SEMES  OF  GEOGMB, 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY.   MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE. 

/       No  series  of  geographies  more  generally  praised  or  more  extensiTcly 
used.     The  course  complete  in  TWO  BOOKS. 


PEGK'g  SEBIEg  OP  ARITHMBTieS, 

"1st  LESSONS."    "MANUAL."   "COMPLETE." 
CoDcise.    Clear.    Scientific. 

"EASY  LESSONS."    ''BRIEF.''    "NORMAL.''  Strong  atUchment  follows  fair  ate. 

smss'  s&isF  BisTO&nr  tbs  mm  sims. 

An  unprecedented  use  throughout  the  country.  It  merits  it  by  its  er- 
cellent  arrangement,  charming  style,  absence  of  verbiage,  and  its  historical 
accuracy. 

Positively  the  Best  School  History  Published. 

STEELE'S    COURSE~IN   THE  SCIENCES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  CHBMISTRY,  QEOLOQY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ASTRONOMY. 

TBS  MOST  F0PT7LAS  TSZT-BOOU  OK  TBZ  6GXZNCZ8. 

Catalogues  and  terms  fnrnlBhed  on  application. 

INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS  TO  TEACHERS. 

PHELPS' TEACHER'S  HAND  BOOK,           ....  $|.50 

PACE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  1.00 

HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  METHODS,           ....  1.50 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


Schoolmaster    Advertiser. 


The  Best  Standard   School  Books. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copy  Books. 

Used  exclusively  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  and  more  than  all  others 
in  the  great  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

RETAIL  PBICB. 

PavBOD,  DQDtoii  &  Scribner's  Copy -Books,  13  Nos.,  each '$0  16 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Primary  Tracing  Books,  Nob.  \&% 10 

PayBon,  Danton  &  Scribner's  Primary,  Short  Course,  Nos.  8  &  4 10 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Manual  olPenmanshlp 1  S6 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Mounted  Tablets 8  75 

PayBon,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  New  Sheet  Tablets 2  60 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SERIES  COMPLETE. 


90 
90 
90 
90 
90 


Free  Hand  Series,  Noe.  1,  3,  8. 4,  6  and  6,  each 

Geometric  Series.  Nob.  7  and  8,  each 

Model  and  Object,  No.  9 

Perspective,  No.  10 

Primary  Drawing  Cards,  8  sets,  199  examples,  each  set 

TEACHERS'  GUIDE  TO  PRIMARY  CARDS.   . 
ThiB  neat  volume  abounds  in  practical  methods  and  model  leBsons,  suited  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  the  drawing  exerciseB.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  artistic  throughout.. . !   1  00 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  TO  DRAWING-BOOKS. 
ThiB  guide-book  Btands  without  an  equal  in  the  following  points  :    Extent^  <Utraetivene$t, 
anaartUtie  beauty.    It  contains  over  600  illustrations,  and  is  a  work,  valuable  alike  to 
the  teacher,  draughtsman,  architect,  and  student  of  ornamental  and  industrial  art 9  00 

ROLFE  &  GILLET'S  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  PHYSICS. 


Natural  Philosophy,  450  pages. 

Chemistry,  489  pages  .• , 

Astronomy,  witn  star  maps,  317  pages 

Hand  Book,  Philosophy  (short  course)  828  pages. . 
Hand  Book,  Chemistry,  909  pages. 
"      "^     '     '  1th 


2  00 
9  00 

9  00 
1  96 
1  96 
1  60 


Hand  Book,  Astronomy,  with  17  Star  Maps,  917  pages 

HANSON'S  LATIN. 

Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  761  pages I  8  00 

Ctesar,  with  Latin  and  English  vocabulary,  453  pages 1  75 

Cicero,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  515  pages |  1  76 

CROSBY'S  GREEK-Revised. 

Greek  Grammar I  9  00 

First  four  Books  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  full  and  complete  Lexicon  JuBt  issued 9  00 

Xenophon's  Anabasiw,  seven  Books,  with  notes  and  complete  Lexicon 9  96 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Text  only,  new  plates |  1  96 

PATTERSON'S  COMPLETE  COMPOSITION  BOOK. 


No.  1,  Quarto,  86  pages,  flexible  cover,  with  text  and  blanks 15 

No.  9,  Quarto,  60  pages,  board  cover,  with  text  and  blanks 96 

No.  8,  Quarto,  84  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  with  text  and  blanks 86 

No.  4,  Quarto,  108  pages,  bound  In  cloth,  leather  backs,  with  text  and  blanks 60 

DINSMORE'S  GRADED  BLANKS.    FOR  SPELLING,  DEFINING  AND 
SENTENCE  WRITING. 

No.  1,  Words I      10 

No.  9,  Words  and  Definitions 10 

No.  B,  Words,  Definitions  and  Sentences I      10 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.     Sample  copies  senjb  to  teachers, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  two-thirds  the  retail  price. 

POTTER,  AINSWORTH  &  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

W.  M.  SCRIBNER,  )    A  . 

J.  J.  DiNSMORE,     I  ^«^°*«- 

'  25  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Schoolmaster  Advertiser. 


Gh  A-LESBTJUa,  -  ILLIIN^OIS. 

This  Institution  has  just  closed 

A  YEAR  of  UN  WONTED  PROSPERITY. 

The  next  Fall  Term  will  open, 

THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER,  7th,    1876, 

WITH 

GREATLY  INCREASED  FACILITIES. 

Students  should  be  on  the  ground  a  day  or  two  before,  so  as  to  get  settled 

and  ready  for  work. 

YOUNG  MEN  OF  SCANTY  MEANS,  BUT  OF  GOOD  PRINCIPLES 

and  habits,  combined  with  spirit,  energy  and  pluck, 

WHO  GRAVE  A  LIBERAL  EDUfiATION, 

and  are  not 

AFRAID  OR  ASHAlffED  TO  EC0N01£IZE  AND 

struggle  to  obtain  it,  will 

FIND  IN  KNOX  COLLEGE 

A  CONGENIAL  ATMOSPHERE 

A.1TID   -A   HEAR/TY   -WELOOl^E. 
For  Catalogues,  etc.,  address 

NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

.  PRESIDENT. 
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"X  take  wbtX  I  thiak  it  tht  BUT  AVTBOBXTT,  WoNoiUr'i  Large  Diottnary.     «  «  «   Hon.  Chas.  Sumner, 


WORCESTER'S 
DICTIONARIES  ! 


WEBSTER,— "The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 


"W^ORCESTER 

The  AUTH0BIT7  of 

ITBBETT,  HIUABD,  TODD,  ABBOTT, 

SVMNBB,  HOLMES,  BABTLETT,  ALBIAIfDEB, 

BITBS,  BBTANT,  KMEB!90N,  AeA8BIZ, 

MILLS,  IBTING,  BBOWNSOBT,  HENBY, 

WINTHBOP,  LOHOFBLLOW.  ALLIBOBTE,  MoI?OB, 

MAB8H,  M0BBI8,  CHEBTBB,  BAIBD,  MANN 

Prtt.  WALIBB.  Pres.  ALLEN,  Pres.  CHAMPLIN, 

••         PBLTON,  "         BABNABD,  **        LABABEE, 

**         QVINCT,  •*         LIND8LBT,  ''         McLEAN, 

<*         ANDEB80N,  '<         PEASE,  "         TALMAGE, 

•*         HOPKINS,  "        THOMPSON,  '*        CHVBGH, 

•<        eOODWIN,  '*         ANDBEWS,  "         SEABS, 

"         HITCHCOCK,  "         HOTT,  "         PABK, 

'*        LOBD,  '<        COLLINS,  «         EABLT. 

Prcs.  ALUEN,  Pre*.  BALIOU,  PrfS.  SCOTT,  Pres.  WHEELEB. 

••         OBAPIN,         <•         HILL,  "         BACfiHTEB,  <•         OUMMINfiS, 

«         HAMILTON,    *'        WOODS,  •<         LIPSCOMB,    "         C006EMANS, 

••        CIAMPl,  "         WILLIAMS,    '*         MAHAN,       *'        BBOOKS, 

ArckMaliop  HVOHES,  Blaliop  OTET,  Archblahop  PCBOELL. 

Prof.  ASA  OBiY,  Prof.  S.  H.  TATLOB,  Prof.  JOEL  PABKEB, 

'«      FBANCI8  BOWEN,      ''     J.  B.  BOISE,  ''     B.  N.  H08P0BD, 

"     FBANCIS  LIEBEB,      "     S.  S.  CUTTING,  ''      L.  H.  ATWATEB, 

<«     A.  J.  UPSON,  "     CHAS.  DATIES,  "     D.  B.  TOWEB. 

*'     P.J.CHILD8,  "     JOS.  L0TEBIN6,  ''     J.  C.  F.  CDBBT, 

"      HENBT  SMITH,  ''     J.  D.  BVTLEB,  "     C.  W.  NAIME, 

•'    BENJ.  OBBENLEAF,     ''    JOHN  STBONO,  ''     6B0.  McMILLAN, 

"     F.  W.  DUNN,  "     A.  H.  LOWBIE,  ''     0.  T.  FAIBCHILD, 

''      A.J.COOK,  '"     C.K.ADAMS,  '*     M.  L  D'OOOE, 

''     H.  S.  FBIEZE. 

U.  S.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dep4  of  State.    Dep't.  of  Justice.     Treasury  Department.    Librarian  of  Congress. 

SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTE. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON.    R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Ag't, 

Publishars,  Boston.  118  ft  115  Btote  St,  Chieago. 
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HARPERS'  SCIENCE  SERIES! 


THOBOUOBLY  BSVISSD  BT 


H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  PH.  D., 

ZBitnetor  in  the  School  of  XIsm,  Oolnmtia  Colloeo. 


Just  Published.    Price,  $1.50. 


The  rapid  progress  made  by  Chemistry  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  changes  in  the 
methods  of  instraction,  have  necessitated  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  work.  The  alteratioos 
deemed  advisable  have  been  chiefly  of  fonr  kinds— omls8i)n  of  paragraphs,  insertion  of  new 
ones,  introduction  of  the  latest  nomeuclatare  and  chemical  formulae  throaghoat,  and  a  com- 
plete rearrangement  of  the  matter. 

DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES. 

It  treats  only  of  what  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  on  this  subject. 

It  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  every^- 
day  arts  and  employments  of  life. 

It  follows  the  course  of  Chemical  research  to  its  latest  date,  and  embodies  the  most  val- 
uable results. 

It  has  a  plesant,  familiar  manner  of  treating  the  subject  which  makes  It  interesting  to  the 
pupil. 

n.  BOOM'S  NATUm  MOBY. 

This  book  is  popular  in  style,  scientific  without  being  too  technical,  and  well  calculated  to 
awaken  an  Interest  in  zoological  studies.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  b'ist  schools.  Price,  $1.50. 

E  BOOM'S  NATBBAL  PBBJJSOM. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  nearly  ready.    Price,  $1.50. 

LiBBBAL  TsBMs  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, sent  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

For  Catalogue  of  School  Books,  Descriptive  Circulars,  etc., 
ADDRESS, 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

Agent,  Harper  &  Bros.  117  &  119  State  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SCRXBITSZI'S 

EDUCATIOHAL   SERIES! 


SHELDON'S  READERS,  GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES, 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS,  TENNEY'S  ZOOLOGIES, 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  GUYOT'S   \*^ALL-MAPS, 

VERE  FOSTER'S  DRAWING,  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC, 

SHELDON'S  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  W.  &  S  .  COPY-BOOKS,  Etc 

AmoD^  the  NEW  BOOKS  may  be  named : 

I,  SttEtOOK'S  nEASEnS, 

By  E.  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  Preeident  of  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Graded  Series. 

lutroduc- 

Retall.  tlon.  Exchange. 

Sheldon'8  New  First  Reader,  80  pagce, $  .S5  $  .17  S  .13  . 

Sheldon's  New  Second  Reader,  193  pages 150  .84  .26  * 

Sheldon's  Nen  Third  Reader,  ^%A  pages , 7.5  .50  .38 

Sheldon's  New  FouRiH  Reader,  88() pages, 1.25  .84  .68 

Sheldon's  New  Fifth  Reader,  430  pages, 1.50  1.00  .75 

Sheldon's  New  Manual,  160  pages,  for  teachers  only,...   1.00 

Phonic  Reading. 

RctalL    Introdaction. 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Primer,  60  pages, .$.20  S  .16 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Charts,  10  Nos.  Boards, 5.00  8.60 

Thl6  beautifally  illustrated  Primer  and  these  Chard  preif>ent  the  only  purely  PAonie  course  of 
Pi-imary  Heading  published  in  this  country. 

n.  M  Gprs  New  Mnliati)  Geogritiilir. 

A  book  of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intermediate,  but  creating  more  fully  of  Industrial  and  Com 
mercial  Oeography.    It  is  the  book  for  country  schools. 

Guyot's  Series  for  Graded  Schools. 

Introduc- 

Retail.       tion.  Each. 

GuYOT's  Elementary, $  .76       &  .50  $  .88 

GuYOT's  New  Intermediate, 1.50          1.00  .76 

GuYOT's  Physical, 2.26          1.60  1.18 

.     IIL  Tenney'g  Elements  of  Zoology. 

158  elegant  illustrations.    Beautiful  type  and  paper.    The  best  book  on  the  subject  yet  pub- 
lished.   Price,  $2.50.    Examination  and  Introduction  price,  $1.67. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

THE  MOST  ELKOANT  IN  THE  WOBLU.  PBICES  REDUCED  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  63  and  65  Washington  Street, 

General  Western  Agent,  63  ud  te  WuUigtoo  St,  CH IC AGO. 
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HARPERS' LiNGFiGE  SERIES, 

By  William  Swinton. 

^»-*-^ 

The  Introdartlon  of  a  new  and  rational  method  ol'  teaching  Language. 

I.    Language  Primer. 

**ItB  plan  is  ench  that  by  going  through  the  hook,  the  child  is  led  to  construct  and  combine 
sentences,  involving  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  ttkconscioublt  but  reau.t,  acquire  a  gcod 
elementary  knowledge  of  English  Grammar. 


II.   Language  Lessons. 


This  little  book  has  many  surprising  merits.  It  is  brief,  sixple,  batiokai^  practical. 
The  pupil  comes  into  contact  with  livng  language,  deals  with  speech,  turns  it  over  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  handles  sentences,  uses  language  while  mastering  the  technicalities  of  the  grammar- 
ian. There  is  sound  common  sense  in  this,  and  the  same  good  sense  and  Judgment  nave  dic- 
tated all  the  details  of  illustration  and  arrangement. 


III.   School  Composition. 


^^This  little  volume  is  a  series  of  lessons  for  advanced  classes  in  Grammar  Schools.  It  is 
exactly  what  its  preface  claims  for  it.  It  is  arranged  on  a  ^impIe  and  natural  plan,  and  designed 
to  give  school  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  a  fair  mastery  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing good  English.  An  examination  convinces  us  that  it  will  accomplish  all  that  is  claimed  for 
It.    It  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  bulky  and  complicated  manuals  too  often  employed.'" 

IV.   Progressive  Grammar. 

The  most  advanced  book  of  the  series  yet  complete  in  itself,  furnishing  a  thorough  gram- 
matical course  for  ungraded  and  private  scnools. 

"It  is  a  book  in  harmony  with  modern  English  Philosophy  which  has  made  English  Gram- 
mar possible  by  showing  us  what  the  English  speech  really  Is.^^ 

^^Its  graduated  methods  of  instruction  recommend  it  to  the  progressive  teacher." 

Language  Primer,          -  40  Cents. 

Language  Lessons,    -  -    80  Cents. 

School  Composition,      -  80  Cents. 

Progressive  Grammar,  78  Cents. 

liberal  terms  for  flrst  introduction.    Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction 
sent  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 
For  Catalogue,  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

AGENT  FOR  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

117  &  119  STATE  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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¥al)ash  Fast  Mail  Route, 


NOW  COKTBOU  AND  0PBBATB8  THV  FOLLOWING  LINKS: 

TOLEDO  lo  BT.  LOVIB,    -    -    4S4  Miles.     TOLBDO  to  HANNIBAL,    .    .    .    4«S  Mlltt. 
TOLKDO  to  aVINOT,    -    -       474      •*  TOLRDO   to  KKOKUR.    ....   489    *• 

TOLEDO  to  PEORIA,       -    •    400     *<         TOLEDO  to  BLO0MIN6T0N.    -    -  S21    •• 

CONNSCTINO  IN  UNION  DEPOTS  AT 


ST.  ions,  MNisAL,  p:7,  ssom,  mm  m  ivmmi 

TO  AND  FROM  ALL  POINTS  IN 

UliBoii,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Tezas»  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  California, 
And  forming  the  Leading  Thoroaghfare  between  the  Hissonrl  and  Hisaissippi  Valleys  and 

New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Points  In  New  England, 

Bnabllng  Passengers  who  travel  by  the  *'WABA8U  VAST  i.t  SK>*  to  reach  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  Bast  and  Webt  Many  UourM  *«»  Advance  nf  Either  hituss, 

XoX 

No  change  of  cars  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atchison  (810  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (700  miles). 

tot 

All  BxpresB  IVains  of  this  line  are  fully  equipped  with  i*ullman*s  Pa'aem  Slet^tng  Gars, 
We-^tinffhitnsf'M  i.atHy  J*Mprort*d  Air  Hrfik*u  and  Anller*a  Hatfortn  and  CttupfertTen- 
dering  a  serious  accident  almost  an  impossihility. 

R.  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  MALCOLM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  GcnU  Pass.  &  Ticket  Ageiit 

— BY    TMK — 

I.  B.  &  ^^^.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  line  running  through  cars  to  the  West.  Omnibus  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAILY  LINES  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  as 
follows :    For  all  points  in 

IOWA,    NEBRASKA,    and    CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coacli  runs  through  Bloomington.  Peoria,  Galesburg,  Burlington,  Ottumwa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  tne  Paciflc  Roads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  all  points  in  Utah  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Take  train  No.  6 

For  ROCK   ISLAND    and    DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  run  through  to  Peoria,  making 
close  connections  for  Galesburg,  Burlin^'ion,  Ottumwa.  Quiucy,  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  and 
all  points  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Take  train  No.  1 

For  KANSAS.    TEXAS    and   SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Galesburg  and  Qulncy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott,  Parsons,  Denisou  and  points  in  Texas.    To  the  t.n»t  and  South,  it  is  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  8  TRAINS  DAILY  TO 

INDIANAPOLIS   AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  change,  and  one  train  in  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct  route 
to  t  nuisviilf  niid  tlu^  .south  The  Shortest  line  and  Quickest  time  via  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus, Newark,  2«anesvillc,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  England  Cities.    Train  No.  6  is  the  best  train  for  all  points  East. 

BsroBB  YOU  DECIDE  upou  your  Summer  Trip,  address  C.  F.  Webb,  and  get  copy  of  our 
CeiUenrUcU  and  Tourist  Guide  and  New  Map  Folder. 

I*A  KL  R  *'A  K ^  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
6  and  1,  between  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  via  Hamilton. 

RttUtnan'B  Palnc'  Orf*wl"ff  Konti*^  a»*d  .sl>'fp»nff  I'ttrm  run  through  Galesburg,  Peoria 
and  Indianapolis,  and  on  trains  No.  5  and  %.  Geo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  Jno.  W.  Brown,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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STATE 

NORMAL    UNIVERSITY, 

Normal,  lIcLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course  of  study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


The  Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  Sept.  4th,  1876. 
THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

Will  continne  under  Prof.  Metcalf,  aeeisted  by  an  experienced  training  teacher,  a  lady.  By  a 
recent  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  well  qualified  persons  may  enter  the  training  class  ex- 
clusively, and  devote  themselves  solely  to  professional  work. 

THE  MUSEUM, 

Under  charge  of  Prof .  S.  A.  Forbes,  offers  unusual  facilities  for  students  of  Qeology,  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

THE  HIG-H  SCHOOL 

Will  continne  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Burrington ;  the  Grammar  School  will  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher;  and  the  Prima.y  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  training  teacher.  Thus,  these  schools  offer  unusual  facilities  for  every  grade  of  academ- 
ic instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  a  complete  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  Monthly 
reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  sent  to  parents  from  all  departments  of  the  Normal  Schoo'l 
Tuition:— In  High  School,  $^90  per  year:  in  Grammar  School,  $96  per  year;  in  Primary 
School,  $19  60  per  year;  in  Normal  School,  free  to  those  pledged  to  teach  in  the  Sute. 

For  Catalogues  and  Circularsy  address, 


EDWIN  0.  HEWETT,  President. 
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Rid^ath's  School  History  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  (.TivfdedintoFoar  Periods,  in  accordance  with  th€  four  ncUural  divisions  of  American 
History.  The  Objbctite  Mzthod  of  presenting  Historical  Facts  is  pursued  throaghoat  this 
work,  each  period  being  illustrated  with  Finely  Colored  Chronological  Charts,  and  Progressive 
Geographical  and  Historical  Maps. 

The  pupil  is  made  to  see  the  history  of  his  country,  as  well  as  to  read  it,  thus  bringing  the 
eye  to  aid  tne  memory  in  fixing  and  retaining  important  facts. 

The  critical  and  earnest  attention  of  educators  and  of  the  public  generally  is  most  cordially 
invit«d  to  this  new  Text-book. 


From  Robzrt  Alltn,  LL.  D.,  Prett.  South- 
em  Ills.  Normal  UnieersUy.—Ihuye  very  care- 
fully examined  Rid  pathos  History  of  the 
United  States,  and  am  well  pleased  with  its 
plan  and  execution.  Its  words  are  apt  and 
full  of  life.  I  think  our  next  class  in  United 
SUtes  History  will  try  it. 

From  Rxv.  O.  Q.  Mat,  A.  M.,  Prest.  Bock 
Stver  Unioereity^  DkDon,  71/.— We  have  used 
Bidpath^s  .History  for  the  past  two  months. 
The  longer  we  use  it,  the  more  'we  like  it.  I 
consider  it  in  every  respect  far  superior  to 
any  other  that  I  have  examined. 

From  Allrn  Hill,  Co.  9upt.  Schoole^ 
CharleMton^  lU.—l  can  heaitily  say  that  in 
many  points,  Ridpath's  History  is  incompara- 
bly superior  to  any  History  of  the  U.  S.  yet 
published.  It  is  more  readable,  instructive, 
and  philosophical.  The  chronological  charts 
are  invaluable. 


From  E.  P.  Murdock,  Principal  High  School 
Sfreator^  lU.—l  have  examined  Ridpath's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  regard  it  far 
superior  as  a  school-book  to  any  History  I 
have  ever  examined.  It  should  receive  the 
careful  consideration  of  every  live  teacher. 

From  Prof.  B.  B.  Bdwards,  A.  M.,  McKen- 
dree  College^  Lebanon^  lU.—l  take  pleasure  in 
commending  it  as  the  best  Historv  yet  given 
to  this  public.  The  arrangement  is  clear  and 
systematic,  the  narrative  is  both  accurate  and 
spirited,  and  the  Maps,  Charts  and  Illustra- 
tions are  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  book 
deserves  the^r^^  rank  in  works  of  its  class. 

-From  Oxo.  Colvin.  Supt.  CUy  SchooU. 
Pekin^  III.— I  regard  Ridpath's  History  one  of 
the  very  best  of  text-books.  The  Maps  and 
Charts  are  invaluable,  and  will  fix  firmly  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  all  the  leading  historical 
facts. 


For  Circulars,  Specimen  Paffes,  and  full  particulars,  address, 

JONES  BROS.  &  CO.,  CMcago  and  Cincinnati. 


Andrews'  Patent 

TrinBph"ScliMlD(8b 

Am  UBtqoalid,  fitroBg, 

Compacfc,  Heathi^l 

and  Elegant. 


A.  H.  ANDRE\A/'S  &  CO., 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
LASaSST  XANUFAOTUIISBS  IN  AXSBIOA  OF  BEST 

School  and  Church  Furniture, 

Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Pews,.  Pulpits,  Globes, 

School  Maps,  and  Apparatus. 

ANDREWS'    PATENT    "MAGIC"    ERASER, 

Which  fnrnishes  three  surfaces  in  each  Rubber,  Mailed  for  40  cts. 
p^  Send  for  oar '^6>iikf«  to  Church  Fumishing.^^ 
i^  Bend  for  CaUlogaes  of  Black  Boards,  Globes,  Apparatus, 

Haps,  Everything  for  Day  or  Sabbath  Schools. 

An  agent  jiaBt~cleared  tlddJlfitZ  weeks  selling  the   The  greatest  selling  Centennial  Bookls 

Our  Country 

'  AND  ITS  RESOQURCES. 
Not  only  complete  in  our  thrilling  Uitory  of 
100  J9»n'  growth,  but  grand  in  dsioriptiou  of 
onr  great  Lakes^  Rivers,  Mountains,  CUies^ 
Curiosities,  Natural  Wonders,  and  all  onr 
Mighty  Resources  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Minerals,  Manufacturer,  form  of 
Oovemment,  etc.  BZ8T0S7  and  BSSCBXPTZOV 
of  AMSSICA'6  aBZATSer  KATXOlf  and  the 
CentsBaiil  Gslsbratlon.  profusely  niutrated. 
No  equal  extant.  Over  1200  pages,  with  a 
"Ceituy"  Map  and  a  ''Bird's  Eve  View" 
frss.  Agents  are  making  |iO  to  1180  weekly. 
4000  more  wanted  quicBy.  BZO  terms.  Ad- 
dress HUBBARD  BROS  ,  Pubs.,  Phila., 
Pa.;  Cinn.,  O.:  Chicago,  111.;  Springfield, 
Mass. 


Another,  $80,  first  6  days.  Over  60,000  copies 
of  this  Standard  Life  of  the  Veteran  Explor- 
er sold.  160,000  more  needed  by  the  people. 
A  book  of  matchless  interest,  profasely  llltLS- 
trated,  and  very  cheap.  A  royal  ohanoe  for 
agents.  For  proof  and  terms,  address  HUB- 
BARD BROS.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincin- 
nati, 0.;  Chicago,  111.;  Springfield,  Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA ! 


The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 

Bmbraces  under  one  management  the  Oreat  Trunk  Railway  linee  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
and,  with  its  numerous  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  In 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 

Nebraska,  CALIFORNIA,  and  Western  Territories. 

San  ITraneiMeo,  ffrnaha.  Dubuque,  Marquette,  Steven^s  Point, 

Sacramento,  Council  Bluffs,  La  Crosse,  L'Anse,  Oshkosh, 

Ogden,  Yankton,  Pra  du  Chien,  Ishpeming,  Madison, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sioux  City,  Winona,  Negaunee,  JHUufauhee^ 

Cheyenne,  Minneapolis,  f*t   i'aul,  Escanaba, 

Denver,  Cedar  Rapids,  Duluth,  Green  Bay,  Menasha, 

Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  great  road,  or  are  reached  by  this  route  with  less 
changes  of  cars  than  by  any  other. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from  the  Bast  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  Horth> 
Western  Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 


For  Council  BluffM,  fhnaha  and  Cafi 
fifrnia.  Two  Through  Trains  dailv,  with  Pull- 
man Palace  Drawln^Room  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Bluffs. 

For    St.    1*aul  and    Minneapolis^  Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace 
Cars  attached  on  both  trains. 

yttr  Oreen  9iay  ard  Lake  Superior^ 
Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached,  and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

yor  Milwaukfe,  Four  Through  Trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains ;  Parlor 
Chair  Cars  on  day  trains. 


For  Sparta  and  Winona^  and  points  is 
Minnesou,  One  Through  Train  daily,  with 
Pullman  Sleepers  to  Winona. 

F*tr  J^uhuqne,  via  Preeport,  Two  Throuffa 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  night 
trains. 

t-or  Dttbuque  and  La  Crosae^  via  Clinton. 
Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Car» 
on  night  trains  to  McGregor,  Iowa. 

For  Sittux  '  ity  and  >  ankton^  Two  tratne 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  Valley  Junc- 
tion. 

j*^»r  Lake  Oetieva,  Four  Trains  daily. 

F.T  Horkford^  Ster'ittg^  K*nM9ha. 
JanemviUe^  and  other  points,  you  can  have 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 


All  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  popular  route  for  all 
points  West,  North  and  Northwest. 

All  Express  trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  Weatin^howte  FattfwU  Air  Brahea  and 
Mi'lf^'a  safety  JUutftrrm  and  Couplera—the  most  perfect  protection  against  accidents 
known. 

This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  speed,  comfort  and  safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted 
and  perfect  track  of  steel  rails,  the  celebrated  Pull  ma '•  Palace  Nteeplnir  CarK,  the  perfect  tele- 
graph system  of  moving  trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  arrangement 
for  running  through  cars  from  Chicago  to  all  points  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to  pas- 
sengers all  the  comforts  in  modem  railway  traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CARS,  such  as  run  on  this  popular 
route,  are  so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by 
day,  and  the  comforts  of  a  well  furnished  bed  chamber  at  night— clean  beading,  talck  hab 
mattresses,  thorough  ventilation,  etc.  Conductors  and  porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  pasrengers. 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  or  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

At  Omaha  our  sleepers  connect  with  the  overland  sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for 
all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Ask  any  ticket  agent  to  show  you  its  maps  and  time  cards.  All  ticket  agents  can  sell  yoo 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

New  York  oiBce.  416  Broadway;  Boston  office,  6  State  street;  Omaha  office,  S68  Famham 
strt'et;  San  Francisco  o Wee,  121  Montgomery  street;  Chicago  ticket  offices:  G9  Clark  street, 
under  Sherman  House;  comer  Canal  and  Madison  streets;  Kinzie  street  depot,  comer  West 
Kinzie  and  Canal  streets:  Wells  street  depot,  comer  Wells  and  Kinzie  streets. 

For  rates  and  information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

MARVIN  HUQHITT,  W.  H.  8TENNETT, 

Gen.  SupH,  Chicago.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
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JUST    OUtI 

Tie  Yerj  Latest  Ektioial  Meatiois ! 

In  Ju)y,  1876,  A.  H.  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  issued  a 
series  of  ARITHMETICS, 

COMPLETE  in  TNVO  BOOKS! 

By  M.  B.  GOFF,  A,  M.,  of  the  VVestern 
University  of  Pa. 

Attention  is  directed  to  these  features  : 

1.  The  superior  Illustrations  by  J.  Karst,  New  York. 

2.  The  Combination  of  Oral  and  Written  Exercises. 

3.  The  outline  of  each  subject. 

4.  The  CLEAR  and  concise  models  of  analysis. 

5.  The  large  number  of  Practical  Problems. 

6.  The  prices  : 

Retail.  Introdnctloii.  Exchange. 

GoflPs  First  Book,        -        -        -        .40  .27   .  .20 

«      Complete,  -         -  1. 10  .75  .55 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  solicited  to  send  for  cop- 
ies for  examination. 


OSQOOD'g  READERS  AND  gPELLERg, 

Published  by  the  same  house,  are  new  in  matter,  systematic  in  grada- 
tion, Artistic  in  Illustration,  and  Superior  in  Mechanical  Exe- 
cution.    Send  for  Specimen  Copies. 

BTJRTT'S    GhIl^MMA.RS. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  books.     Samples  furnished  on  application.     Address, 

J.  N.  HUNT,  Rock  Island,  IlL 
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Schoohnatter  Advertiser. 


School  and  College  Publications. 

C.  B.  LANE,  Agent,  zzy  State  Street,  Chicago. 

QEOQRAPHIES. 

Retail.         Exchange.    Introdct^ 

Cornell's  Primary $.90  $.46  $M 

Corneirs  Intermediate 1.50  .76  li» 

romelPB  Physical 1.60  .80  IMl 

HISTORIES. 

QuackenboB'B  niuBtrated  United  States 1.60  .75  1.0 

QuackenboB's  Elementary  United  States 76  .38  Jft 

(Jnackenbos's  History  of  the  World 1.75  .68  1.17 

Taylor's  Germany 1.76  .88  1.17 

Science  Primers,  Greece,  Rome,  (each) 60  .«6  M 

Guizot'B  Civilization 1.50  .75  tm 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

auackenboB's  Primary  Grammar $.60  .«6  M 

({oackenboB's  English  Grammar 00  .45  JO 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

Qnackenbos'B  First  LessonB  in  Composition $  .90  .46  M 

Qnackenbos's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.60  .75  IM 

Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.76  .87  1J7 

BOOK  KEEPING. 

Marsh's  Single-Entry  Book-keeping S.00  1.00  IJS 

Marsh's  Donble-Entrv  Book-keeping 9.60  1.%  1.67 

BlaukB  to  above,  six  books  to  each  set,  per  set 1.60  .75  UOI 

SCIENCE. 

Atklnfeon'B  Ganot's  Physics 8.00  1.60  UW 

Alden's  Intellectual  Philosophy 1.26  .63  St 

Bain's  Mental  Science 1.75  .88  1-17 

DeBchauel's  Nat.  Philosophy,  4  parts,  each 1.75  .88  1.17 

Mansell's  Psychology  4.00  1.00  1J8 

Winslow's  Moral  Philosophy 1.60  .75  1-09 

Wilson's  Logic 1.60  .75  1J» 

Huxley  and  Yonman's  Ph>  Biology 1.76  .87  1.17 

Lockyer's  Astronomy 1.75  .87  1.17 

Nicholson's  Manual  of  Zoology a.60  1.86  LfT 

§uackenbo8'8  Natural  Philosophy 1.76  .88  l-ll 

ouman's  Chemistry,  revised  to  date 1.76  .87  1.17 

Yonman's  (Miss)  First  Book  of  Botany l.OO  .60  JH 

Henslow*s  Botanical  Charts laOO 

Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology 1.S5  .68  .94 

DRAWING. 
KRUSrS  NEW  GRAND  SYSTEM. 

Synthetic  Series.    Four  Books,  each $S.oO  .10  $  .IS 

Analytic  Series.    Six  Books,  each 36  .18  .17 

Perspective  Series.    Four  Books,  each - .    .80  .15  .V 

Manuals,  (one  to  each  series,) 76 

Cornell's  Map  Drawing  Cards 50  .85  Jl 

LATIN 

Harkness's  Introductory  Latin  Book 1.S6  .68 

Harkness's  Latin    Reader 1.86  .68 

Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  with  Exercises 1.60  .76 

Harkness's  Introduction  to  Prose  Composition 1.60  .75 

Harknesb's  Ctesar's  Commentaries 1.60  .73 

Harkness's  Cicero's  Oratione 1.60  .75 

GREEK. 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar 9.00  1.00  l^ 

Arnold's  First  Greek  Book 1.85  .68  .^3 

Boise's  Anabasis 3.00  1.00  US 

Owen's  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Anabasis,  each 3.00  1.00  VU 

Harkness's  First  Greek  Book 1.60  .75  L» 

GERMAN. 

Adler's  Progressive  German  Reader  1.50  .75  1.9 

Adler's  German  Dictionary,  8vo 6.00  ...  49 

Ahn's  German  Grammar 1.00  .60  M 

Schultze's  El.  German  Course  1.36  .68  jgl 

«^  For  more  extended  lists  of  texts,  send  for  Educational  Catalogue.    Correspondence  to- 
llcited. 


SrhooCmasfer  Advertwer 


WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS ! 

It  zoqaires  no  Xnstraotions  to  run  it.  It  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

It  will  do  evexy  class  and  kind  of  work. 

It  will  sew  from  Tissne  Paper  to  Barness  Leather. 
It  is  br  in  advance  of  other  Sewing  Kaohines  in  themagnitade  of  its  snperior 
improrements,  as  a  Steam  Oar  exceUs  in  achievements 
the  old  fadiioned  Stage  Ocaoh. 

Prices  Made  to  Suit  tlie  Times,  eitlier  for  Casli  or  Credit. 

^r  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  STYLES  and  Prices. 


Address         WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
Chicago^  111.      New  York,  N.  T.       New  Orleans^  La.       St.  Lonigy  Ho* 


ELOCUTION   DURING    CENTENNIAL. 
National  School  of  ELOCUTION  AND  0RAT0RYJ418  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Clergymen,  Lawyere,  Teachers,  Business  Men,  and  all  classes  of  advanced  Studrnts. 
Attention  to  Conversation  and  Oratory,  as  well  as  to  Vocal  Culture.  Reading  and  Recitation. 
Chartered  March,  1875.    Grants  Diplomas.    Both  sexes  admitted. 
Summer  term  opens  July  .3.    Send  for  CaUlogue.  J.  W.  SE0SKAIE3,  A.  U.,  PilBOipal. 


^^ 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

McGuffeys  Readers  and  Speller  Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics  Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 

Ray's  New  Algebras  Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics  Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Venables  U.  S.  History  Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 

&c.|  &c.,    &c. 


The  Pabllihen  tsTlte  ipecUa  attoatlOB  to  the  foUowteg 

NEW  TEXT^BOOKS  aijd  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  I*  Regular  Retail  Prick.  II*  Introduction  Price— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  Ill*  Exchange  Price 
{one-half  retail  price)— For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corrrs* 
ponding  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Silicic  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

White's  Manual  OP  Arithmetic  (Jut  PEbllihed)  con-  !•  II»          III* 

taininflf  Suggestions,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Models 

of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 

FullCloth tLOO  tl-OO 

Schuyler's  Elements  OF  Geometry l«ftO  1«18 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 1  aftO  !•  18 

Ray*s  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 8*85  1«60 

Ray's  Surveying  and  Navigation 8*85  1  *69 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons aSO  aSS           •  15 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric 1*85  •94           •GS 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England 1*50  1«18 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics 1*15  984           ^ftS 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners  . .  1*85  cM 

Duffet's  French  Literature 1*00  *75 

Krusi's  Life  OF  Pest ALOZzi 2*85  8*85 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture .TS  -75 

Hailman's  Lectures  on  History  of  Pedagogy •tH  •'75 

The  Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid mSO  .SO 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics aSO  •iO 

Object  Lessons,  by  Lilienthal  and  Allyn *85  •85 

Payne's  School  Supervision 1*25  1*25 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne*s  School 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list.) 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  -  Oncinnati  and  New  York. 


Sehoolmcuter  AdoertUer. 


"ZtakivtotXtUBkiiilMBlSTAVTBOBITT,  WoroMUt'iLarfiMotlauzy.     *••   ffon.  Choi,  ffumMr. 


WORCESTER'S 
DICTION  JURIES  ! 


WEBSTER,— "The  National  Standard"  of  Booksellers. 


"W^ORCESTER 

The  AUTB0BZT7  of 

BTUOTT,  HILLABD,  TODD,  ABBOTT, 

8VMHBB,  HOiMBS,  BABTLBTT,  ALBIAlfDBB, 

BITB8,  BBTANT,  BMBB80N,  A0A88IZ, 

MILLB,  IBTING,  BBOWNWN,  HBNBT, 

WINTHBOP,  LOHOFBUOW,  ALUBONB,  McirOB, 

MABSB,  M0BBI8,  GHBBTBB.  BAIBD,  MANB 

Prci.  WAiKBB.  Pim  ALLBN,  Pra.  GHAMPUN, 

•«        FBLTOH,  •<         BABKABD.  ««        LABABBB, 

««        OVlirOT,  «'         UHDBLBT,  **        McLBAN, 

••        AllDBBSON,  *•        PBASB,  «        TAIMAOB, 

••        HOPBINS,  <«        THOMPBOlf,  «        OBVBCH, 

«<        OOODWIN,  '*        ANDBBW8,  •*        8BAB8. 

••        HITCHCOCK,  "•        HOTT,  <«        FABK, 

««        LOBD,  "        COLLINS,  •*        BABLT. 

PlM.  AIDBH,  Pra.  BALIOV,  PrtS.  SCOTT,  Pra.  WHBELBB, 

«<        CHAPUr,        **        HILL.  «•        BAOOHTBB,  ««        CUMMIlfflll, 

«        HAMILTON,    **        WOODS,  **        LIPSCOMB,    <'        COO&BMANS, 

«•        CIAMPI,  "         WILLIAMS,    <*         MAHAN,       «         BBOOKS, 

ArehWshop  HVOHBS,  Blsiop  OTBT,  Archblfthop  PVBCBLL. 

Pr«r.  ABA  OBIY,  Prof.  S.  H.  TATLOB,  Prof.  JOBL  PABKBB, 

»     FBANCU  BOWKN,     "     J.  B.  BOISB,  "     B.N.  H08P0BD, 

"     PBANCIS  LIBBBB,     '"     S.  S.  CVTTINO,  "     L.  H.  ATWATBB, 

<«     A.  J.  UPSON,  '"     CHAS.  DATIB8,  "     D.  B.  TOWBB. 

«•     F.J.CHILD8,  *"     JOS.  LOVBBINO,  "     J.  C.  P.  CUBBT, 

"     HBNBT  SMITH,  "     J.  D.  BUTLBB,  ''     C.  W.  NAIMB, 

•'    BBNJ.  OBBBNLBAF,     "    JOHN  STBONO,  "     OBO.  McMILLAN, 

''     F.  W.  DVNN,  ''     A.  H.  LOWBIB,  '"     0.  T.  FAIBCHILD, 

"     A.  J.  COOK,  ''     C.K.  ADAMS,  ''     M.  L  D'OOflB, 

''     H.  S.  FBIBZB. 

U.  S.  SENATE.  U.  S.  House  of  RepresenUtives. 

Dep't  of  State.    Dep't.  of  Justice.    Treasury  Department.    Librarian  of  Congress. 
SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTE. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON,   R.  W.  PUTNAM,  Ag't. 

Publiihan,  Boiton.  118  ft  118  8Ute  8t,  Ohioago. 


Schaolmcufer  Advertuer. 


Foremost  COMMON-SCHOOL  TBXT-BOOKS. 


The  Independent  Series  of  Readers, 

Unsurpassed  in  Reading  Matter,  Illustrations  and  Mechanical  Execution. 

Adopted  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  prominent  towns  in  the  West,  and 
has  received  a  large  share  of  county  adoptions. 

<<Thet  are  the  best,"  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  school  officers 
and  teachers. 


THE  INDEPiDElIT  BS  OF  GMBAH, 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY.      MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE. 

No  series  of  geographies  more  generally  praised  or  more  extennyelj 
used.    The  course  complete  in  TWO  BOOKS. 


PBeK'g  SERIES  OP  ARITHMETIC, 

"Ist  LESSONS."    "MANUAL."    "COMPLETE." 
Concise.    Clear.    Sclentlflc. 

<91EiAIIK*0  SBBIfiFiHi?  €&BA»»AB0, 

'•EASY  LB8SONS."    ''BRIEF."    '^NORMAL."  Strong  atUchment  follows  fair  oae. 

mm  B&isF  bisto&tTf  tbs  too  states.. 

An  unprecedented  use  throughout  the  country.  It  merits  it  by  its  ex- 
cellent arrangement,  charming  style,  absence  of  verbiage,  and  its  historical 
accuracy. 

Positively  the  Best  School  History  Published. 

STEELE'S    COURSE'In  THE  SCIENCES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  GEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ASTRONOICY. 

TBI  KOGT  FOFULAB  TEZT-BOOKS  OH  TBB  SCmCZS. 

Catalogues  and  terms  famished  on  application. 

INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS  TO  TEACHERS. 

PHELPS' TEACHER'S  HAND  BOOK,                                         -  $1.00 

PACE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  1.50 

HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  METHODS,           ....  1.50 

SENT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
NEW  YORK.  '  CHICAGO. 
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THE 

Illlnoli  i©b®®l  master. 

(Advtrtiaers  must  deal  directly  tDlth  us:  we  have  no  agents.) 


PUBLISHED 


MONTHLY, 


-AT- 


$1.50  Per  7ear. 


Clubs  of  five  or  more  $1.25  each.  Remittances  should  be  made  by 
P.  0.  ordery  to  "SCHOOLMASTER,"  Normal,  Illinois. 

When  the  Schoolmanter  fails  to  reach  a  subscriber  promptly,  will  he 
notifi/  uny  that  a  dupUcata  may  be  sent. 

No  notice  of  discontinuance  need  be  given,  as  the  magazine  is  always 
stopped  when  the  term  of  subscription  expires. 


We  will  send  the  Schoolmaster,  and  any  of  the  popular  periodicals  of 
the  day,  at  the  following  reduced  rates : 


Full       Redc'd 
Price.    Price. 

Lippincotfs  Magazine ^5  50  #4  00 

Scribner's  do        5  50    4  50 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 5  50    4  50 

The  Galaxy 5  50    4  50 

Harpers'  Magazine,  (Weekly 

or  Bazar) « 5  50    475 

Appleton's  Journal 5  50    4  50 

American  Naturalist.., 5  50    4  50 


Full       RedcM 
Price.    Price. 

Saint  Nicholas ^4  50  ^3  50 

Popular  Science  Monthly 6  50    5  50 

Nature 6  50    5  50 

Little  Corporal 4  50    4  00 

The  Nursery 3  00    2  50 

LittelPs  Living  Age * 9  50    8  00 

Chicago  Weekly  Journal,  (the 

Family  Newspaper,) 3  50    2  50 


Any  one  of  the  State  Educational  Magazines,  the  usual  price  of  which 
is  $1.50  per  year  will  be  sent  with  the  JSchooimaster  for  $2.50. 


The  Pantagraph  and  SCHOOLMASTER, 4^.00. 

The  Jfationcd  Teacher  (Barnes')  and  SCHOOLMASTER^ 2,00. 

The  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  and  SCHOOLMASTER, 2.25. 

The  mw  York  Weekly  Tribune  and  SCHOOLMASTER^^.^  2.4O. 


Eemember  that  the  postage  is  included  in  all  of  the 

above. 


Schoolnuuter    Advertiser. 


The  Best  Standard  School  Books. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scrilsner's  Copy  Books. 

Used  exclusively  in  tlie  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  and  more  than  all  others 
in  the  great  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

RETAIL  FBICI. 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scrlbner'e  Copy -Books  f  IS  No8m  each $0  IS 

Payson,  Dnnton  &  Scrlbner's  Pnmar>'  Tracing  Books,  Nos.  1  &  2 10 

Payson,  Dnnton  &  Scribner^s  Primary,  Short  Coarse,  Mos.  8  &  4 ^      10 

Payson,  Dnnton  &  Scribner's  New  Manual  ofPenmanshlp *  1  % 

Payson,  Dnnton  &  Scribner's  New  Mounted  Tablets 8  75 

Payson,  Dunton  &  Scrlbner's  New  Sheet  Tablets *  30 

BARTHOLOMEW'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING  SERIES  COMPLETE. 

Free  Hand  Series,  Nos.  1,9,  3,  4,  6  and  6,  each W 

Oeometric  Series,  Nos.  7  and  8,  each SO 

Model  and  Object,  No.  9 » 

Perspective,  No.  10 *> 

Primary  Drawing  Cards,  8  sets,  lOH  examples,  each  set SO 

TEACHERS*  GUIDE  TO  PRIMARY  CARDS. 
This  neat  volume  abounds  in  practical  methods  and  model  lessons,  suited  to  give  life  and 
spirit  to  the  drawing  exercises.    It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  and  artistic  throughout. . .    1  00 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  TO  DRAWING-BOOKS. 
This  gnide-book  stands  without  an  equal  in  the  following  points  :   Extent^  altracMveneMA 
ana  artistic  beaiUy.    It  contains  over  600  illustrations,  and  Is  a  work,  valuable  alike  to   S  0. 
the  teacher,  draughtsman,  architect,  and  student  of  ornamental  and  industrial  art |      ^ 

ROLFE  &  GILLET'S  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  PHYSICS. 

Natural  Philosophy,  460  pages !  2  00 

Chemistry,  489  pages «  00 

Astronomy,  with  star  maps,  817  pages 9  00 

Hand  Book,  Philosophy  (short  course)  888  pages 1  85 

Hand  Book,  Chemistry,  SCO  pages 195 

Hand  Book,  Astronomy,  with  17  Star  Maps,  817  pages 1  00 

HANSON'S  LATIN. 

Latin  Prose,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabularv,  761  pages |  3  00 

Cwsar,  with  Latin  and  Bngllsh  vocabulary,  468  pages {  1  75 

Cicero,  with  Latin  and  English  Vocabulary,  615  pages I  1  75 

CROSBY'S  GREEK-Revised. 

Greek  Grammar 8  00 

First  four  Books  Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  with  full  and  complete  Lexicon  just  issued 8  00 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  seven  Books,  with  notes  and  complete  Lexicon 8  85 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Text  only,  new  plates 1  85 

PATTERSON'S  COMPLETE  COMPOSITION  BOOK. 

No.  1,  Quarto,  86  pages,  flexible  cover,  with  text  and  blanks .,.  IS 

No.  8,  Quarto,  60  pages,  board  cover,  with  text  and  blanks 85 

No.  8.  Quarto,  84  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  with  text  and  blanks 85 

No.  4,  Quarto,  106  pages,  bound  In  cloth ,  leather  backs,  with  text  and  blanks 50 

DINSMORE'S  GRADED  BLANKS.    FOR  SPELLING,  DEFINING  AND 
SENTENCE  WRITING. 

No.  1,  Words / '      10 

No.  8,  Words  and  Definitions .!      10 

No.  8,  Words,  Definitions  and  Sentences I     10 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.     Sample  copies  sent  to  teachers, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  two- thirds  the  retail  price. 

POTTER,  AINSWORTH  &  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

W.  M.  SCRIBNER,  }   A    ^  * 
J.  J.  DiNSMORE,     l^^'^''^' 

25  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 
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HARPERS'  SCIENCE  SERIES! 


I. 


THOBOUOHLT  BSYISED  BT 


H.  CARRINGTON  BOLTON,  PH.  D., 

iBitRiotor  la  tho  School  of  Vlaei,  ColnaUi  Oolloso- 


Just  Published.   Prloey$1.50. 


The  rapid  progress  made  by  Chemistry  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  changes  In  the 
methods  of  instruction,  have  necessitated  a  new  edition  of  this  standard  work.  The  alterations 
deemed  advisable  have  been  chiefly  of  four  kinds— omission  of  paragraphs,  insertion  of  new 
ones,  introduction  of  the  latest  nomenclature  and  chemical  formalaa  thronghoat,  and  a  com- 
plete rearrangement  of  the  matter. 

•   DISTINCTIVE    FEATURES. 

It  treats  only  of  what  every  well-informed  person  ought  to  know  on  this  subject. 

It  is  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  practical  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  every- 
day arts  and  employments  of  life. 

It  follows  the  course  of  Chemical  research  to  its  latest  date,  and  embodies  the  most  val- 
uable results. 

It  has  a  plesant,  familiar  manner  of  treating  the  subject  which  makes  It  Inteiesting  to  the 
pupil. 

n.  HOOKER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

This  book  is  popular  in  style,  scientific  without  being  too  technical,  and  well  calculated  to 
awasen  an  interest  in  zoological  studies.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  b'ist  schools.  Price,  $l.fiO. 

E  HOOKER'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  nearly  ready.    Price,  $1.60. 

LiBBBAL  Tkbms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  tor  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion, sent  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

For  Catalogue  of  School  Books,  Descriptive  Circulars,  etc., 
ADDRESS, 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

Agent,  Harper  &  Bros.  117  &  119  State  Street. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SERIES! 


SHELDON'S  READERS,  GUYOrS  OBOGRAPHIBS, 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS.  TENNEY'8  ZOOLOGIES, 

COOLEY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  GUYOT'S  WALL-MAPS, 

VERE  FOSTER'S  DRAWING,  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

SHELDON'S  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  W.  &  S  .  COPY-BOOKS,  Etc 

Among  the  mkw  books  may  be  named: 

By  E.  A.  Shbldon,  A.  M.,  President  of  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  Nev  York. 

Graded  Series. 

Introdnc- 

Retail.  tiOD.  Exchange. 

Sheldon's  Nbw  Fibst  Rbadeb,  80  pages, $  .96  $  .17  S  .18 

Sheldon's  New  Sbcokd  Rbadbb,  109  pages IM  .84  .95 

Sheldon's  N EN  Third  Rbadeb,  934  pages, 76  .60  .38 

Sheldon's  New  Foubth  Rbadbb,  886  pages, 1.96  .84  .68 

Sheij>on's  New  Fifth  Reader,  460  pages, 1.60  1.00  .75 

Sheldon's  New  Manual,  160  pages,  for  teachers  only,.. .  1.00 

Phonic  Reading. 

"^'""'""^"^^^'''"^^'™^"**  Retail.    Introdaction. 

Sheldon's  New  Phonio  Pbimeb,  60  pages, $  .90    *        S  .15 

Sheldon's  New  Phonio  Chabts,  10  Nos.  Boards,  6.00  8.50 

This  beautlfnlly  illastrated  Primer  and  these  Chartt  present  the  only  purely  Phtmic  course  of 
Primary  Beading  published  in  this  country. 

n.  M  Gflrors  Nef  litemiate  GwRtiir. 

A  book  of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intebmediate,  but  treating  more  fully  of  Industrial  and  Com 
mercial  Geography.    It  is  the  book  for  country  schools. 

Guyot's  Series  for  Graded  Schools. 

Introdnc- 
ReUil.       tion.       Each. 

QuTOT's  Elementabt, $  .76       $  .60       $  .88 

Gutot's  New  Interxeoiatb, 1.60  1.00  .75 

GuYOT's  Physical, 9.95  1.60         1.18 

III  Tennej'g  Elements  of  Zoology* 

168  elegant  illustrations.    Beautiful  type  and  paper.    The  best  book  on  the  subject  yet  pub- 
lished.   Price,  $9.60.    Examination  and  Introduction  price,  $1.67. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

THE  MOST  BLKGANT  IN  THE  WOBLD.  PBIOES  BEOVOBD  TO  SUIT  THE  TIIIBB. 

SEND  FOB  DESCBIPTITB  CIBOULABS. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  63  and  65  Washington  Street, 

General  Western  Agent,  68  u4  H  WMUagtoa  ».  CH  iCAQO. 
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JUST    OUT  ! 

Tk  Yerj  Latest  Eimiioial  Mcitioss ! 


In  July,  1876,  A.  H.  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  issued  a 
series  of  ARITHMETICS, 

COMPLETE  in  TWO  BOOKS! 

By  M.  B.  GOFF,  A,  M.,  of  the  Western 
University  of  Pa. 

Attention  is  directed  to  these  features  : 

1.  The  superior  Illustrations  by  J.  Karst,  New  York. 

2.  The  Combination  of  Oral  and  Written  Exercises. 

3.  The  OUTLINE  of  each  subject. 

4.  The  OLEAR  and  concise  models  of  analysis. 

5.  The  large  number  of  Practical  Problems. 

6.  The  prices : 

Retail.  Introductiou.  Exchange. 

GoflPs  First  Book,        -        -        -        .40  .27  .20 

«      Complete,  -        -  1.10  .75  .55 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  solicited  to  send  for  cop- 
ies for  examination. 


OgflOOD'g  READERS  AND  gPELLBRg, 

Published  by  the  same  house,  are  new  in  matter,  systematic  in  qrada- 
TiON,  Artistic  in  Illustration,  and  Superior  in  Mechanical  Exe- 
cution.    Send  for  Specimen  Copies. 

BTJRTT'S    GhR^MMA-RS. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  books.     Samples  furnished  on  application.     Address, 

J.  N.  HUNT,  Rock  Island,  IlL 
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¥aksh  Fast  Mail  Route, 

NOW  CONTROLS  AND  OPKBATKS  THV  FOLLOWING  LINES : 

TOLEDO  f  ST.  LOVU,    •    -    AU  MUeB.     TOLRDO  to  HANIVIBAl,    .    .    .    4«t  Miles. 
TOLKDO  to  QIJIIirCT,    -    •       474     •*  TOLRDO  to  lEOIUK,    .    .    -    -   4M    *« 

TOLBDO  to  PBORU,       -    •    400     *•  TOLBDO  to  BLOOlllNGTON,    -    -  191    ** 

CONNECTING  IN  UNION  DEPOTS  AT 

ST.  LOnS.  SANNSAl,  PC7,  SSOM,  7W  m  BLOOMIXBTOll, 

TO  AND  FBOM  ALL  POINTS  IN 

Illinoii,  Mitioiiri,  ArkaniM,  Kansas,  Texast  Kebraska,  Colorado  and  California, 

And  forming  the  Leading  Thoroughfare  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Valleys  and 

New  Yorky  Boston^  and  other  Pplnts  In  New  England, 

Enabling  Passengers  who  travel  by  the  *'WABA8H  FAST  LINE^>  to  reach  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  East  and  West  Many  Hours  'n  Advance  of  Other  Lines, 

— m — 

No  change  of  cars  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atchison  (810  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (700  miles). 

— $o$ 

All  Express  Trains  of  this  line  are  f  ally  equipped  with  JPullman's  Paiaee  Sieepinq  Cars^ 
tfemtinghouse's  Lately  Improved  Air-  Hrake,  and  Mtller's  I'latfbmt  and  Co9tpier,mi- 
dering  a  serious  accident  almost  an  impossibility. 

R.  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  MALCOLM, 

Oen'l  Superintendent.  GenM  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent 

#  FM^ijrs  mmmr  mmbt  ssj^m  wmst 

— BY    THE — 

I.  B.  &  VST.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  line  running  through  cars  to  the  West  Omnibus  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAILY  UNES  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  as 
follows :    For  all  points  in 

IOWA,    NEBRASKA,    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Bloomington,  Peoria,  Galcsburff,  Burlington,  Ottnmwa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  malces  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  Pacific  Roads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  all  points  in  Utah  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Take  train  No.  6 

For  ROCK   ISLAND   and   DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  run  through  to  Peoria,  making 
close  connections  for  Galesburg,  Burlington,  Ottumwa,  Qnlucy,  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  and 
all  points  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Take  train  No.  1 

For  KANSAS,   TEXAS    and   SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Galesburg  and  Ouincy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott,  Parsons,  Denison  and  points  in  Texas.    To  the  iLost  and  Sottih,  it  fs  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  8  TRAINS  DAILY  TO 

INDIANAPOLIS   AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  change,  and  one  train  in  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct  route 
to  LouisvUie  and  the  So%Uh,  The  Shortest  line  and  Quickest  time  via  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus,  Newark,  Zanesville,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Pittsburgh,- Philadelphia. 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  England  Cities.    Train  No.  B  is  the  best  train  for  all  points  East. 

BxFORX  YOU  DECIDE  upoD  your  Summer  Trip,  address  C.  F.  Webb,  and  get  copy  of  our 
Centennial  and  Tourist  Guide  and  New  Map  Folder. 

FAHLuH  VABs  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
6  and  1,  between  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  via  Hamilton. 

Pnilnusn^s  Faiaee  J>rawimg  Jtoon*  and  JftUepinff  Cars  run  through  Galesburg,  Peoria 
and  Indianapolis,  and  on  trains  No.  Sand  %.  Geo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  ^o.  W.  Brown,  Gen- 
eral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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STATE 

HORMAL    UniYIRSITY, 

Normal,  McLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857.  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course  of  study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


The  Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  Sept.  4th,  1876. 
THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

Will  contlDue  under  Prof.  Metcalf«  asBlsted  by  an  experienced  training  teacher,  a  lady.  By  a 
r«:cent  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  well  qualified  persons  may  enter  the  training  clase  ex- 
clusively, and  devote  themselves  solely  to  professional  work. 

THE  MUSEUM, 

Under  charge  of  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  offers  unusual  facilities  for  students  of  Geology,  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Will  continue  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Barrington;  the  Grammar  School  will  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher;  and  the  Prima.v  School  will  be  In  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  training  teacher.  Thus,  these  schools  o^er  unusual  facilities  for  every  grade  of  academ- 
ic instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  a  complete  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  Monthly 
reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  sent  to  parents  from  all  departments  of  the  Normal  School 
Tuition  :— In  High  School,  980  per  year;  in  Grammar  School,  $25  per  year;  in  Primary 
School,  $1S  50  per  year;  in  Normal  School,  free  to  those  pledged  to  teach  in  the  State. 

For  Catalogues  and  CircularSy  address, 


SDWIN  G.  HEWETT,  President. 
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CALIFORNIA ! 


The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 

Embraces  andcr  one  management  the  Great  Trunk  Kail  way  Lines  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
and,  with  its  nameroas  branches  and  connections,  foims  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHICAGO  and  all  points  in 

Illinois^  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 

Nebraska,  CALIFORNIA,  and  Western  Territories. 

San  F^aneUicOf  f/tnaha.  Dubnqao,  Marquette,  Steven's  Point, 

Sacramento,  Council  Bluffs,  La  Crosse,  L'Anse,  Oshkosh, 

Ogden,  Yankton,  Pra  du  Cbien,  Ishpemlng,  MadisoD, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sioux  City,  Winona,  Negaunee,  MUwaukee^ 

Cheyenne,  Minneapolis,  St  l*aul,  Escanaba, 

Denver,  Cedar  Rapids,  Duluth,  iireen  Hay,  Menasha, 

Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  great  road,  or  arc  reached  by  this  route  with  less 
changes  of  cars  than  by  any  other. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 

For  Sparin  and  Winona^  and  points  in 
Minnesota,  One  Through  Train  daily«  with 
Pullman  Sleepers  to  Winona. 

For  l>uhuque,  via  Freeport,  Two  Through 
Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars  on  night 
trains. 


For  CounHl  Bluff 9,  (Mnaha  and  Call- 
f&mia^  Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pull- 
man palace  DrawingRoom  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Bluffs. 


For   St.    Paul  and    MinneapolU^  Two 

Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace 
Cars  attached  on  both  trains. 

For   Oreen  Bay  ar.d  T.dhe   Superior^ 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
attached,  and  running  through  to  Marquette. 

For  Miitoauk«e^  Four  Through  Trains 
dailv.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains;  Parlor 
Chair  Cars  on  day  trains. 


tor  THibuquo  and  La  Croas^^  via  Clinton, 
Two  Through  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Cars 
on  night  trains  to  McGregor,  Iowa. 

Ft>r  Siouie  iAty  and  1  ankion^  Two  trains 
daily.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  Valley  Junc- 
tion. 

For  take  Geneva^  Four  Trains  daily. 

Fcr  Roekford^  Sterling^  Kenoaha, 
J'anesvilU,  and  other  points,  you  can  have 
from  two  to  ten  trains  daily. 

All  trains  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  popular  route  for  all 
points  West,  North  and  Northwest. 

All  Express  trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  WestinQhouse  Patent  Air  Brakes  and 
Mitior's  Safety  I'latform  and  Couplers— the  most  perfect  protection  against  accidenta 
known. 

This  popular  route  is  unsurpassed  for  speed,  comfort  and  safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted 
and  perfect  track  of  steel  rails,  the  celebrated  Pnllman  Palace  Meeplng  Can,  the  perfect  tele- 
graph system  of  moving  trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  arrangement 
for  running  through  cars  from  Chicago  to  all  points  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to  pas- 
sengers all  the  comforts  in  modem  railway  traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CARS,  such  as  run  on  this  popnlar 
route,  are  so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by 
day,  and  the  comforts  of  a  well  furnished  bed  chamber  at  night-  clean  bedding,  thick  hair 
mattresses,  thorough  ventilation,  etc.  Conductors  and  porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  pasf  engers. 

This  is  the  only  line  running  these  cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  or  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

At  Omaha  our  sleepers  connect  with  the  overland  sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for 
all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Ask  any  ticket  agent  to  show  you  its  maps  and  time  cards.  All  ticket  agente  can  sell  yon 
through  tickets  by  this  route. 

Ne^  York  office.  41S  Broadway ;  Boston  ofUce,  5  State  street ;  Omaha  office,  958  Famham 
street;  San  Francisco  office,  121  Montgomery  street;  Chicago  ticket  offices:  OS  Clark  street, 
under  Sherman  House;  corner  Canal  and  Madison  streets;  Kinzle  street  depot,  comer  West 
Kinzic  and  Canal  streets:  Wells  street  depot,  comer  Wells  and  Kinzie  streets. 

For  rates  and  information  not  attainable  from  your  home  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

MARVIN  HUCHITT,  W.  H.  STENNETT, 

Gen.  SupH,  Chicago.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
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3D.    AZPIPLETOtT   &   OO.'S 

School  and  College  Publications. 

C.  B.  LANE,  Agent,  1x7  State  Street,  Chicago. 

GBOQRAPHIBS. 

Retail.         Exchange.    Introdct^n 

Cornell's  Primary $.90  $.45  $60 

Comeirs  Intermediate IM  .76  l.OO 

Comcirs  Physical 1.60  .80  1.07 

HISTORIES. 

Qnackenbos's  niastrated  United  States 1.60  .76  1.00 

Qaackenbos's  Elementary  United  States 76  .88  .60 

Qaack«nbos'8  History  of  the  World 176  .88  1.17 

Tavlor's  Germany * 1.76  .88  1.17 

Science  Primers,  Greece,  Rome,  (each) 60  .S5  .88 

Go  Izot's  Civilization 1.60  .76  1.00 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Qnackenbos's  Primary  Grammar $.60  .36  .88 

({nackenbos's  English  Grammar M)  .45  .60 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

Quackenbos^s  First  Lessons  in  Composition $  .90  .46  .60 

Quackenbos*s  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.60  .75  l.OO 

Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.75  .87  1.17 

BOOK  KEEPING. 

Marsh's  Single-Entry  Book-keeping 8.00  1.00  1.88 

Marsh's  Donble-Entry  Book-keeping 9.60  1.35  1.67 

Blanks  to  above,  six  books  to  each  set»  per  set 1.60  .76  1.00 

SCIENCE. 

Atkinson's  Ganot's  Physics 8.00  1.60  3.00 

Alden's  Intellectual  Philosophy 1.36  68  88 

Bain's  MenUl  Science 1.76  .88  1.17 

Deschancl's  Nat.  Philosophy,  4  parts,  each 1.76  .88  1.17 

Mnnsell's  Psychology  8.00  1.00  1.88 

Winslow's  Moral  Philosophy 1.50  .76  1.00 

Wilson'sLorfc 1.60  .76  1.00 

Huxley  and  Youman's  Physiology 1.76  .87  1.17 

Lockyer's  Astronomy 1.76  .87  1.17 

Nicholson's  Manual  of  Zoology.... 3.60  1.35  1.67 

Quackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy 1.76  .88  1.17 

Yonman's  Chemistry,  revised  to  date 1.76  .87  1.17 

Youman's  (Miss)  First  Book  of  Botony 1.00  .60  .67 

Henslow^s  Botanical  Charts 18.00  

Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology 1.86  .68  .84 

DRAWING. 

KRUSI'S  NEW  GRAND  SYSTEM. 

Synthetic  Series.    Four  Books,  each $8oO  .10  $.18 

Analytic  Series.    Six  Books,  each 36  .18  .17 

Perspective  Series.    Four  Books,  each -.    .80  .16  .80 

Manuals,  (one  to  each  series,) 76 

Cornell's  Map  Drawing  Cards 60  .36  .88 

LATIN 

Harkness's  Introductory  Latin  Book 1.86  .68  .88 

Harkness's  Latin    Keader 1.86  .68  .88 

Harkness*s  Latin  Readsr,  with  Exercises 1.50  .76  1.00 

Harkness's  Introduction  to  Prose  Composition 1.50  .75  l.OO 

Harknesb's  Caesar's  Commentaries 1.60  .75  1.00 

Harkness's  Cicero's  Orations 1.60  .75  l.OO 

GREEK. 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar 8.00  1.00  1.88 

Arnold's  First  Greek  Book 1.8^5  .63  .88 

Boise's  Anabasis 8.00  1.00  1.88 

Owen's  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Anabasis,  each 8.00  1.00  1.8S 

Harkness's  First  Greek  Book 1.60  .75  1.00 

GERMAN. 

Adler's  Progressive  German  Reader  1.50  .75  1.00 

Adler's  German  Dictionary,  8vo 8.00  ...  4.00 

Ahn's  German  Grammar 1.00  .50  .66 

Schultze's  El.  German  Course  1.35  .68  .84 

•4rFor  more  extended  lists  of  texts,  send  for  Educational  Catalogue.    Correspondence   so- 
licited. 
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B.  Steiger, 

22  &  24  Frankfort  St., 
New  York, 

has  in  press,  and  will  shortly' iamet 

KIDDLE  and  SCHEWS 

CYCLOP JIDIA  OF  EDUCATION. 

One  volume  of  the  style,  size,  and  price  of  AppletorCs  Anierican  C^clqpcedia. 

This  is  the  only  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  English;  it  is  the  only  work  ^  which 
Educational  subjects,  both  general  and  particular  (with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States),  are  treated  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  both  theoretically  and  practically;  including 
also  a  full  body  of  statistics  in  every  department.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only  complete  reference 
book  in  the  English  language  for  all  either  engaged  or  interested  in  Edncationt  but  more 
especially  for  Americans. 

For  these  reasons  the  Cydopadia  of  Education  will  be  indispensable  to  all  Educational  In- 
Btitutions  (Public,  Parochial,  and  Private),  to  all  Libraries,  to  Teachers  and  School  C>fSU»ra; 
it  will  be  highly  useful  to  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  and  Suuday-School  Teachers,  to  all 
persons  interested  in  Education,  to  parents  and  the  book-buying  public  in  general.  — The  Cjfclo- 
padia  of  Education,  aXthongh  so /comprehensive  and  valuable  a  work,  will,  by  its  moderate  prioe, 
be  placed  within  reach  of  all  the  above  mentioned.  They  will  be  anxious  to  see  and  obtain  the 
work,  and  to  them  it  is  intended  to  submit  it  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  by  S^b- 
serlption  Agents  only, 

•  The  commission  allowed  to  Agents  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  afford  liberal  oompen-     ^ 
satlon  for  the  most  earnest  efforts  on  their  part;  and  the  publisher  has  decided  to  give,  yf 
wherever  practicable,  the  exrhtsive  benefit  of  this  lucrative  canvass  to  persons  t 
nerted  trith  schools. 
One  reliable,  competent,  and  energetic  Agent  is  wanted  for  every  city,  school 
district,    or  county;    and    application    should  he    made    immediately 
to  the  publisher  for  engagement. 


Instruction  in  German  made  very  easy. 

AUN-HENN'S  Ocrman  Coarse  is  now  complete,  the  Fourth  G^erman  Book  having  Just  be^ 
Issiied.  —  This  Course  is  so  constructed  that  while  the  first  parts  of  it  (the  PirH  and  Seennd 
Ge^-man  Boolti)  are  the  easiest,  Itest,  and  cheapest  tert-hookn  for  all  beginners,  the  main 
dinicnlties  of  the  language  are  clearly  and  fully  treated  for  advanced  pupils  in  the  nird  and 
Fourth  Grrman  Books.  This  Series  is  even  more  complete  tfian  the  btUley  and  difficult 
Grammars  written  for  nse  in  Colleges, 

Moreover,  the  AHN-HENN  German  Series  is  m^re  completely  provided  with  Beading  CStarU.' 
Headers,  and  Keys,  than  any  other;  points  which,  combined  %vith  its  cheapness,  secure  for  it  the 
strong  preference  of  educators.  The  most  satisfactory  results  in  Oerman  instruction  are  re- 
ported from  wherever  the  AHN-HENN  Text-Books  have  been  used:  in  Public  Schools,  Academies, 
Private  and  Parish  Schools. 

Specimen  pages  sent  free,  specimen  copies  for  examination  at  half  price;  very  liberal 
terms  for  introd^tction. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  AHN-HENN'S  French  Series,  REFFELT'S  German  Readers,  DOUAI'S 
Rational  Readers,  KEFFELT'S  Arithmetics,  SCHEDLER'S  Globes  and  Reli^  Maps,  and  to  Kinder- 
garten Literature  and  Kindergarten  &t/Z«.— Catalogues  nudled  free. 


E.  Steiger,  22  &  24  Frankfort  Street,  NeW  York. 


Schoolmaster  Advertuer. 
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fiECElVEO  THE 

GRAND  PRIZE 
WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS! 

Xb  xeqaSxM  no  Znstraotions  to  nm  it  Zt  oan  not  £it  out  of  orlflr. 

Zt  irill  do  evezy  dan  and  kind  of  work. 

Zt  will  WW  from  nme  Paper  to  BamosB  Zioatlior. 
It  is  br  in  adyanoe  of  othor  Sewing  Kaohinei  in  themagnitada  of  iti  faparior 
Improvementap  ai  a  Steam  Oar  ezodla  in  aoUevementi 
tbe  dd  &ihiraed  Stage  Ooadh. 

Prices  Made  to  Suit  tlie  runes,  eitlier  for  Casli  or  Credit 

19*  Send  tor  lUostrated  Catalogue  of  STYLES  and  Prices. 


Address         WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 

CShieagOf  HI.      NewYoi^yN.Y.      New  OrleanSf  La.      St^LonlSyllOi 


Agenti  Wanted  for  the  New 
Historical  Work,  our 


GOOD  PAT  FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  complete  aod  seraphic  history  of  American  pioneer  life  100  7XAS8  AOO,  its  thrilling  conflicts  of 
red  and  white  foes,  exciting  aa ventures,  captiYities,  forays,  sconts,  pioneer  women  and  boys, 
Indian  war-paths,  camp-life,  and  sports.  A  book  for  old  and  voung  Not  a  dull  page.  No 
competition.    Bnormoas  sales.    Bztra  terms.    Illustrated  circnlars  free. 

^  J.  C.  McCURDY  A  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 
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AN  INDISPENSABLE  REQUISITE 

For  every    TeacJi^^  Advanced  Student^  IrUeUigent  Familyj  Librartf,  and 

Pro/essi&tml  Persmi. 


mm 


hi 


WM 


DICTIOJSr^RY, 

The  ITatioiial  Stan'^ard.         ITatioiial  Keccgnition. 


From  the  Chief  Jaetlce  of  the  United  States. 
Washimgtom,  D.  Cm  Oct.  86th,  1875. -The 
book  has  become  indespensable  to  everr  stu- 
dent of  the  Bnglish  langaave.    A  Law  Library 
is  not  complete  without  it,  and  the  Courts 
look  to  it  as  of  the  highest  authority  in  all 
questions  of  deflnition.— Mobbison  R.  Wait^. 
From  Hon.  Bdwabds  Pibbbbpont,  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  late  U.  S.  At- 
torney General. 

Washington,  Oct.  %\  1876. -An  invaluable 
work.  The  appendix  alone  is  worth  all  the 
cost  of  the  entire  volume.  If  people  generally 
knew  the  immense  amount  of  information 
which  the  book  contains  quitA  outside  of  the 
mere  Dictionary,  no  family  and  no  scholar,  no 
statesman  or  politician  would  be  without  it. 
From  the  late  Hon.  Hbnbt  Wilson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  President 
of  the  Senate. 

Sbnatb  CHAXBBB,June  87.  1876.— A  work, 
always  good,  if  not  peerless,  that  grows  better 
by  age, and  the  ceaseless  industry  of  those  who 
have  its  interests  in  charge. 

Prom  Sbobbtabt  Fish. 
Dbp't  Statb,  Washington,  April  14, 1876.— 
In  this  department  we  have  frequent  occasion 
to  refer  to  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  valuable  aid 
and  authority. 

From  Sbcbbtabt  Bbistow. 
Washington,  Oct.  11,  1876.— Its  value  is 
known  to  every  scholar,  and  no  library  is  com- 
plete without  it.— B.  H.  Bbistow. 
From  Spsakbb  Ebbb. 
Washington,  D.  C-,  Jan.  4, 1870.— I  reieard 
it  as  the  most  praiseworihy  triumph  of  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  in  its  line  that  has  ever 
been  achieved  in  our  language.    I  heartily 
commend  it,  and  especially  to  persons  engag- 
ed in  the  discharge  of  important  public  duties 
requiring  peculiar  care  and  exactness  in  the 
use  of  words  and  terms. 

From  Ex-Spbakbb  Blainb. 
JuNB  S6,  1876.— Webster  has  been  my  com- 

S anion  and  mv  reliance  for  more  than  twenty- 
ve  years,  and  I  cannot  think  it  safe  for  any 
man  who  has  occasion  to  speak  or  write  the 
English  tongue  to  be  without  the  great  '*Un- 
abndged"  a  single  day. 

From  the  General -in*Chief  of  the  Army. 

St.  Louis,  Nov.  IS,  1876.— It  seems  to  me 

that  such  a  Dictionary  needs  only  to  be  seen 

to  be  appreciated  by  the  public- W.  T.  Shbb- 

MAN. 


From  Sbobbtabt  Chandlxb. 
Washington.  Dec.  S9,  1879.— As  a  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bnglish  language,  I  regard  it  as  un- 
equaled,  and  it  shoula  be  placed  in  every  ia- 
stitution  of  leamiuff ;  In  the  common  schools, 
as  well  as  in  the  universities.  It  Is  indispen- 
sable in  all  public  and  private  offices,  wher- 
ever the  Bnglish  language  prevails. 

From  POSTMASTXB  Gbnbbal  JbwblZm 
Washington,  June  7, 1876.— Full,  accurate, 
and  impartial,  the  work  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  legacies  ever  bequeatued  by  the  in- 
dustry of  a  single  mind. 
From  Gbn.  Hawlbt,  PresH  Cent*]  Commis- 
sion, late  U.  S.  Army,  and  D.  S.  House  of 
Representative. 

Washington;  Feb.  S7, 1875.— There  are  other 
Dictionaries  in  our  public  libraries,  bat  only 
Webster  can  be  found  in  our  houses. 
From  Gbn.  F.  A.  Walkbb,  Prof,  in  Yale  Col- 
lege,  late  U.   S.  Army,    Census   Bureaa. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  U.  S.  Commission- 
er of  Indian  Affairs. 

JuNB  39, 1875.— In  the  three  Government  of- 
fices which  I  had  occasion  to  administer,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Census  Office,  and 
the  Indian  Office,  Webster  was  need  exda- 
slvely. 

Standard  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Gov't  Pbintino  Officb,  WASHnroraH,  A|Ull 
28, 1878. -Webster's  Dictionary  is  the  standard 
authority  for  printing  in  this  office.— (79ii- 
gresHonal  Printer,  ] 

Published  by  O-  ft  0.  MEEc^IAM,  Spriogfleld, 
Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

UNITED  STATES  CENTENHIAL,1876. 

Webster^s  School  Dictionaries^  IHustraied 
Editions. 

Wetotor'i  Frlnar^  Sohool  fiioifeioniiy,  90i  lagitiluL 

ComBoa  School        "        ri         " 
"       BighSohool  "        897 

"      AcadsBlo  "       844 

OoQ&tiBg  BoaN  "  vitt  BTtMPOBt  gha- 
trttiaBf  and  many  valiiable  tabloi  aot  to  be  feoad  tlit- 
▼btre. 

Published  by  IVISON,  BLAKBMAN,  TAY- 
,  New  York. 


LOK  A  CO. 
49'^rhe  foregoing  sold  by  all  dealers. 


At- 


tention of  Teachers  and  Committees  invited. 


Schoolnuuter  AdverHser, 
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Andrews'  Patent 

TriiBph"SchMlDt8ls 

irt  Vm^uM,  Strong, 

Compact,  Heathfol 

and  Elegant. 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

211  k  213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
LAS&BST  XAVUFiXITUBEBS  IV  AXEBZOA  0?  BB8T 

School  and  Church  Furniture, 

Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Pews,  Pulpits,  Globes, 

School  Maps,  and  Apparatus. 

ANDREWS'    PATENT    '* MAGIC"    ERASER, 

Which  f arnlBhes  three  sarfaees  in  each  Rubber,  Mailed  for  40  cto. 
I^P*  Send  for  onr^*&ttkl«  to  Church  J^mfoAlnjr." 
■^  Send  for  CaUlogaes  of  Blaclc  Boards,  Globes,  Apparatus, 

Maps,  Everything  for  Day  or  Sabbath  Schools. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OFFERS 

THE    FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS, 

For  fifU&n,  names  a/nd  $22.50,  Waster* €  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Price:  $12.00. 

For  twelve  names  and  $18.00,  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 
Price  :  $10.00. 

For  ten  names  and  $15.00,  Lippincott^s  Gazetteer.     Price  :  $10. 

For  eight  nximes  wad  $12.00,  Brovm^s  Gra/imMur  of  Gramma/rs. 
Andrews^  Latin  L^cicon^  or  LiddeU  <&  Scotfs  ^reek  Lexicon, 

For  six  names  a/nd  $9.00,  an/y  of  the  Fov/r-Dolla/r  Magazines. 

For  four  names  amd  $6.00,  Webster^s  Academic  Dictionary. 
Price :  $2.26. 

For  three  names  amd  $4.50,  hound  voluToe  of  THE  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLMASTER, f(yr  1874,  Worcester's  Comprehensive 
Dictionary^  Price  :  $1.75,  Guy  of  s  EaHh  and  Man,  Price: 
$1.15  Paoe^s  Theory  and  Practice^  Price:  $1.50,  Scott*s 
Lady  oftne  Lake^  Price  :  $1.50,  The  Schoolm^aster  for  one 
year^  or  a/ivy  dollar'and-Orhalfhooh. 

For  club  offhe  and  $6.25,  The^SchjOoVmaster  for  one  yea/r. 

Send  Nambs  Singly,  if  Prefbrrbd,  Stating  *that  tou  are  Work- 
ing  FOR   A  Prbmium. 

SpeeinioB  Copies  will  be  Fsrnislied  to  CanTUsen  on  AppktioB. 


Will  be  Paid  if  Preferred. 
Address,  "SCHOOLMASTER/'  Normal,  111. 
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Eclectic  Educational  series. 

The  Best  Books  af  the  Lowest  Prices. 


McGuffie^'s  Readers  and  Speller  Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics  Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 

Ray's  New  Algebras  Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics  Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Venables  U.  S.  History  Schuyler's  Element;  of  Geometry 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 
'    &c.,    &c.,    &c. 


The  PMkli8h«r8  tsTite  ■pecUl  attentloB  to  the  foUowiag 

NEW  TEXT^BOOKS  aijd  BOOKS  for  TEJJCHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  la  Rboular  Retail  Price.  II*  Introduction  Prick— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  Ill*  Exchange  Price 
(one'h<Hf  rtUUl  priee)'~-For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corres> 
pondingr  old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Sinarle  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  cent 
post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

White's  Manual  OF  Arithmetic  (Jaft  Pvbliihed)  con-  I*  II*          III* 

taininif  Sug^gestions,  Methods  of  Teaching: *  Models 

of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 

FullCloth %UOO  iLOO 

Schuyler's  Elements  OP  Geometry 1*50  1*13 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 1*50  1*18 

R A Y*s  Differential  AND  Integral  Calculus 2*25  1*69 

Ray^s  Surveying  AND  Navigation 2*25  1*69 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons •ZO  *22           •  15 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric 1*25  *94           mS9 

Thalhsimer*s  History  OP  England 1*50  1*18                   . 

Norton's  Elements  OF  Physics 1*15  •84           •58 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners 1*25  ^94 

Duffet's  French  Literature 1*00  •tSi 

Krusi's  Life  OF  Pest ALOZzi 2*25  2*25 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture •t5  •75 

Hailmam's  Lectures  on  History  of  Pedagogy •76  •75 

The  Examiner,  OR  Teacher's  Aid 50  ^50 

Smart's  Manual  OP  Free  Gymnastics ^20  *20 

Object  Lessonjs,  by  Lilienthal  and  Allyn ^25  ^25 

Payne's  School  Supervision 1*25  1*25 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  School 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list.) 


!■ 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  -  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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Andrews' Patent  A.   H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

^1^1  211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 

^3^^^     ;      LASSEST  KANUFAOTUBE&S  IK  AXEBIOA  Of  BEST 

B^L  I  School  and  Church  Furniture, 

^^^Hf^^  Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Pews,  Pulpits,  Globes, 

^^^^^^  Maps,  and  Apparatus. 

"TnoBpk  ScbMl Desks      Andrews*  patent  '*magic"  eiyaser. 

An  TTiaqTiileA,  Mrong,     |  Which  fnrnlshee  three  turfaceB  In  each  Robber,  Mailed  for  40  cte. 
Compact,  Heathfiil  •(  ^*  Send  for  onr"OiiW«  to  Church  litmishJingr' 

J  „,  .  i^  Send  for  Catalogaes  of  Black  Boards,  Globes,  Apparatus, 

ana  iulegant.  Maps,  Everything  for  Day  or  Sabbath  Schools. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OFFERS 

THE    FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS, 

J^'oT  fifteen  names  and  $22.50,  Webster^a  Unabridged  Dictionai^. 
Price:  $12.00. 

J'^oT  twelve  names  and  ^16. 00 y  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionai^y. 
Price  :  $10.00. 

Jf'or  ten  names  and  $15.00,  Lippincotfs  Gazetteer.     Price  :  $10. 

I*"or  eight  names  and  $12.00,  Brown's  Gra^nmar  of  Gramma/rs, 
Andrews'  Latin  L^couy  or  lAddell  c&  Scott^s  Ureek  Lexicon, 

JFor  six  names  and  $9.00,  any  of  the  Four-Dollar  Magazines. 

For  four  names  and  $6.00,  Webster^  s  Academic  Dictionary, 
Price :  $2.26. 

For  three  nam^s  and  $4.50,  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dic- 
tionary^ Price:  $1.76,  Guyot's  Earth  and  Mam,,  Price: 
%\.lby  Page's  Theory  and  Pra^tice^  Price:  $1.50,  Scott's 
Lady  of  the  Lake^  Price  :  $1.50,  The  Schoolmaster  for  one 
year^  or  any  dollar-and-a-half  book. 

For  club  of  five  and  $6.25,  The  Schoolmaster  for  one  year. 

Send  Names  Singly,  if  Preferred,  Stating  that  you   are  Work- 
ing   FOR    A    PRElilUM. 

SpedBn  Copies  wOl  be  Fnnislied  to  Cannssen  on  Appbtk 


'  Will  be  Paid  if  Preferred. 
Address,  "SCHOOLMASTER,"  Normal,  111. 
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Foremost  COUUON-SCHOOL  TSXT-BOOES. 


The  Independent  Series  of  Readers. 

Unmirpawied  in  Reading  Matter,  IllustrationB  and  Mechanical  Execution. 

Adopted  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  prominent  towns  in  the  West,  and 
baa  received  a  large  share  of  county  adoptions. 

**Thet  are  the  best,"  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  school  officer-: 
and  teachers. 


11  HEPENDIT  SEHS  OF  GEOGMIE, 

MONTEITH'8  ELEMENTARY.      MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE. 

No  series  of  geographies  more  generally  praised  or  more  extensivelj 
used.     The  course  complete  in  TWO  BOOKS. 

PEGK'S  SERIES  "oFlRITHHETieS, 

"l8t  LESSONS."    "MANUAL."    "COMPLETE." 
Concise.    Clear.    Scientific. 


®&ABK*0  SBBIB0  WB  CUSAKfif  AB0, 

'KASY  LB8SON8.''    ''BRIEF."    ''NORMAL."  Strong  atUchment  follows  fair  une 

SmSS'  8R!SF  B!SMTF  TBS  QNITSB  STATES. 

An  unprecedented  use  throughout  the  country.  It  merits  it  by  its  ex- 
cellent arrangement,  charming  style,  absence  of  verbiage,  and  its  historical 
accuracy. 

Positively  the  Best  School  History  Published. 

STEELE'S    COURSE~IN   THE  SCIENCES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  GEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ASTRONOMY. 

TBI  XOST  FOPTJLAS  TSZT-SOOKS  0»  TEE  8GXSN0S8. 

l^'ataloffuoa  and  torms  furnished  on  application. 

INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS  TO  TEACHERS. 

PHELPS' TEACHER'S  HAND  BOOK,          ....  $|.60 

PAGE'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TEACHING,  1.80 

HOLBROOK'S  NORMAL  METHODS,          ....  |.60 

8BNT  POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS, 
NEW  YORK.  ^n^rs^.  CHICACO. 
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OLISTEY'S 

ierloi  ®f  Arlthm^tles 

IS^O^W    COMPLETE. 

A  well-graded,  practical,  complete,  and  economical  course  in  arithmetic  should 

comprise. 

First-A  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  which  shall  awaken  the  child's  perception 
of  number,  and.,  by  means  of  objects Jead  nim  to  comprehend  what  Is  meant  by  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  of  Arithmetic;  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  the  primary  combinations 
'  Addition,  Subtraction,  Maltiplication  and  Division  Tables):  the  idea  of  a  fractioi         '      * 


(Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  Tables);  the  idea  of  a  fraction;  and  a  clear 
conception  of  the  more  common  denominations  of  Denominate  Numbers;  such  a  course  is 
needed  in  Graded  Schools  where  young  pupils  attend  continuously  for  several  years.  This 
class  of  pupils  is  not  prepared  for  formal  definitions  nor  reasons.  The  importance  of  having  a 
text-book  so  constructed  as  to  create  a  love/or  the  subject  is  not  easily  ovorestin^iated. 

OLNEY'S  PICTORIAL   PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC-Price  30  Cents, 
is  so  constructed* 

Second— Work  which  shall  put  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  within  reach  of  the 
* 'four-filths''  of  the  '^nineteen-twentieths''  of  our  school  children  who  cannot  give  to  this  sub- 
ject more  than  two  or  three  years  of  ordinary  school  work,  is  absolutely  required. 

OLNEY'S   ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC-Price  80  Cents,  is  the 
only  til  at  does  this. 

The  Arithmetics  heretofore  used  in  our  schools  cannot  do  it.    This  book  will  do  it. 

A  man  who  knows  as  much  of  Arithmetic  as  is  embraced  in  this  little  book  will  not  find 
himself  lacking  in  any  of  the  walks  of  common  or  business  life,  NOR  IN  A  COLLEGB 
COURSE. 

As  to  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  there  is  all  of  it  here  that  is  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  masses. 

Third- A  COMPACT  SCIENTIFIC  PRESENTATION  OF  THE 
THEORY  OF  ARITHMETIC,  adapted  to  those  who  are  able  to  pursue  a  some- 
what extended  course  of  CULTURE,  and  an  extension  of  topics  to  embrace  all  needed  by  tblA 
wider  range  of  thought  and  action. 

This  is  not  a  mere  practical  Arithmetic,  but  a  treatise  to  cultivate  and  enlarge  the  mind  as 
well  as  to  give  more  practical  knowledge.  It  gives  broader  views  and  more  ability  to  do  in- 
dependent work— to  investigate.  It  also  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  subsequent  course, 
as  well  as  lays  a  foundation  for  it.    In  short,  the 

Science  of  Arithmetic—Price  $1.25. 

Is  a  boolc  adapted  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  High  Schooi. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OP   ARITHMETIC  IB  SUPPLEMENTED  BY 

A  Teachers'  Hand-Book  of  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

Which  furnishes  an  exkaustless  Mine  of  Mental  and  Written  MbDsreises  for  Class  Boom  Drill. 
This  book  is  desiraed  for  the  Teacher^s  Use;  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  under  each  subject 
as  presented  in  the  Elements  of  Arithmetic  a  very  large  number  of  practical  and  useful  ex- 
amples to  illustrate  the  principles  and  rules  taught. 

Such  a  Course  as  this  does  the  foilowing  four  things : 

I  St.- It  gives  the  multitude  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  at  small  expense. 

2d.— It  leaves  time  in  the  Grammar  School,  for  those  who  go  through  this  School,  for  the 
study  of  the  Introduction  to  Geometry  and  Algebra,  far  more  useful  and  liberalizing  things  than 
Alligation,  et  hoc  genus  omne. 

3d.— It  will  so  condense  the  Arithmetic  of  the  whole  course  as  to  give  considerable  more 
time  for  Science,  Literature  and  History,  which  are  so  much  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the- 
times, 

4th.— It  will  furnish  the  only  true  graded  series  of  Arithmetics  ever  written,  i.  0.,  Arithme 
tics  adapted  in  their  style  and  matter  for  the  three  strongly  marked  grades  In  the  mental  de- 
velopment. 

Sample  copies  of  Olney's  Arithmetics  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  for 
Examination  only  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address,  SHELDON  &  CO., 

lis  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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ixx  Schools. 


•ifi    T     r  j^^Mb 


Langgage  Primer,  Language  Lessons. 


These  Books  were  the  first  to  reverse  the  established,  and  adopt  the  natural  and  phfloAo- 
phlcal  order  in  presenting  the 

SCIENCE    OF    LANGUAGE 

For  the  stady  of  the  yoang  learner.  They  do  not  scare  the  pnpil  with  the  dreaded  ghost  o( 
gtamttiar,  bat  pat  him  on  a  track  of  agreeable  work,  which  lands  nim  in  the  midst  of  the  maie, 
at  the  center  or  the  labyrinth,  without  letting  him  get  lost  for  a  moment.  He  understands  Ills 
way  in,  and  can  find  the  same  road  otU.  - 

While  these  books  do  not  pretend  to  be  teaching  grammar,  they  are  laying  the  foondatlen 
of  a  clear'and  pleasant  apprehension  of  the  science  and  principles.  The  author  has  a  s^iognlar 
felicity  in  the  nse  of  what  he  teaches.  He  is  master  of  the  saoject,  so  that  the  lessons  are  ex- 
pressed with  clearness  and  remarkable  conciseness. 

He  takes  a  sentence  and  shows 

What  it  is,  and  what  it  is  for; 

th^n  he  talks  about  it,  analysing  the  complex  structare  as  the  naturalist  dissects  a  bird. 

Then  there  is  ^'something  for  children  to  do,"— work  on  every  page,  pleasant  as  ^e  bdild 
lug  of  toy  castles  the  making  of  sentences,  which  surprises  the  Jeamer  into  a  mattery  af  l/oik 
Grammar  and  Composition. 

They  are  wonderful  books;  wonderful  for  directness,  for  attention  to  details,  and  for  strik- 
ing the  very  points  that  help.  He  plainly  says,  **S  is  the  ending  of  a  plural  noun  and  a  singu- 
lar verb."  who  will  forget  that,  or  become  confused,  as  pupils  often  do?  So  of  every  point, 
similarities  and  contrasts  are  placed  in  such  relations  as  are  interesting  and  Impressive.  These 
iKxAs  ought  to  take  the  country. 

They  hare  taken  the  Ootintry! 

.The  aggregate  population  of  cities  and  towns  using  them  is  over  SDC  MILLIONS. 
They  arc  more  largely  used  in  fllinois  than  any  other  series  of  Language  Books 

RBTAZL.  iNTBODUenOK. 

SWINTON'S  LANGUAGE  PRIMER, 40  Cents.  87  Cents. 

SWINTON'S   LANGUAGE   LESSONS 60  Cents.  34  Cents. 

SWINTON'S  SCHOOL  COMPOSITION, 60  Cents.  34  Cents. 

SWINTON'S  PROG.   GRAMMAR, 76  Cents.  60  Cents. 

For  examination,  with  view  to  introduction,  they  will  be  sent  free,  save  pos- 
tage of  10  cents  for  each  book. 

ADDB.SS,  LESLIE  GREENW^OOD,  Agent. 

117  &  119  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Httt>«r  ift  Brbihers,  Publishers. 
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IDUCATIOML   SERIES! 


SHJUJK>N'8  RBADBRS,  GUTCXTS  GBOGBAPHISS, 

FELTER»8  AKITHMBTIC8,  TENNKY^S  ZOOLOGIES, 

COOLKY'S  PHYSICAL  8CIENCB,  GUYOTS  WALL-MAPS, 

VERB  POSTER'S  DRAWING,  COMPOSITION  AND  KBETORIC, 

SHELDON'S  ELEMENTARY  iHSTRDCTtON,  W.  A  S  .  COPYBOOKS,  Eto 

Among  the  mw  books  may  be  named: 

By  B.  A.  Shbldom,  A.  M.,  PreBident  of  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Graded  Series. 

lutrodno 

Retail.  tion.  Exchange. 

Bhbldon's  Nbw  FiBST  Rbadbb,  80  pagea, ;$  .86  $  .17  9  .18 

ShbldoiTb  Hbw  Sbcond  Rbadbb,  1M  pages QO  .34  .)6 

Shbldoh's  Nbn  Tbibd  Rbadbb,  394  pages, 76  .50  .88 

Shbldon's  Nbw  Foubtb  Rbadbb,  886  pages, 1.86  .84  .68 

8hbij>on'8  Nbw  Fifth  Rbadbb,  460  pages, 1.60  1.00  .76 

Shbldob's  N&w  Manual,  160  pages,  for  teachers  only,. . .   1.00 

Phnic  Readirg. 

^'""""^"^'"'"""  Retail.    Introduction. 

Shbldom's  Nbw  Phonic  Piumbb,  60  pages, $  .80  S  .16 

Sbbldon's  Nbw  Phobic  Chabts,  10  «os.  Boards, 6.0O  ZSO 

This  heautifnlly  illustrated  Primer  and  these  Charts  present  the  only  pnrely  Phonic  course  of 
Primary  Beading  published  in  this  country. 

I  M.  Mipi  itneite  Gmlir. 

A  ty^k  of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intbbmbdiatb,  but  treating  more  fully  of  KMU^tHal  and  Com 
mercial  Geography.    It  Is  thb  book  for  country  schools. 

Guyot's  Series  for  Graded  Schools. 

\         Introduc- 
Retoil.       tion.       Each. 

6uTOT*8  Elbmbntabt, $  .76        S  .60       $  .88 

QuTOT's  Nbw  Intbbmbdiatb, 1.60         1.00  .76 

Qtjtot*8  Physical 8.86         1.60         1:18 

III  Tenney'g  Elements  of  2oology. 

lea' elegant  llivslrations.    Beautiful  type  «nd  paper.    a%e  best  bo6k  on  the  mbfect  yet  pub- 
lished.   Price,  $8.60.    Examination  and  Introduction  price,  $1.67. 

GUTOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

TIB  MOn  ILMANT  IN  TBI  WOBiD.  PBI0E8  BEOUOED  TO  SUIT  THB  TIMB8 

SBMD  BOB  DBSCBIPTITB  CIBCULAB8. 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent, 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  63  and  65  Washtn^on  Street, 

General  Western  Agent,  n  u«  M  WttUi(toa  St.  OH  ICAOO  • 


ri  SchoobnoMter  Adveriuer. 


JUST    OUT! 

The  Yery  Latest  EWooal  Mcatiii! 

In  July,  1876,  A.  H.  ENGLISH  k  CO.,  Pitteborgli,  Pa.,  iasaed  % 
series  of  ARITHMETICS, 

COMPLETE  in  TWO  BOOKS! 

By  M.  B.  GOFF,  A,  M.,  f  the  Western 
University  of  Pa. 

Attoytion  b  directed  to  these  features  : 

1.  The  superior  Illustrations  by  J.  Karst,  New  York. 

2.  The  Combination  of  Oral  and  Written  Exercises. 
8.    The  outline  of  each  subject. 

4.     The  CLEAR  and  concise  models  of  analysis. 
6.    The  large  number  of  Practical  Problems. 
6.    The  prices : 

Retail.  Introdactloxi.  Szchuige. 

GofPs  First  Book,        ...        .40  .27  .20 

«      Complete,  -        -  1.10  .75  .&5 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  solicited  to  send  for  cop- 
ies for  examination. 


OSGOOD'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS, 

Published  by  the  same  house,  are  new  in  matter,  systematic  in  graba- 
tion,  Artistic  in  Illustration,  and  Superior  in  Mechanical  Exe- 
cution.   Send  for  Specimen  Copies. 


BXJRTT'S    aR^MMA.RS. 

DonH  fail  to  see  these  books.     Samples  furnished  on  application.     Addre 

J,  N.  HUT!TT,  Rock  Island,  la 
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¥aksh  Fast  Mall  Route, 

NOW  C0NTB0L8  AND  OFBBATJE8  THE  FOLLOWING  LINBfl*. 

TOLEDO  to  ST.  LOVIB,    •    •    4S4  MIlM.     TOIRDO  to  HANNIBAL,    •    •    -    46S  MUes. 
TOLKDO  to  QVINGT,    -    •      474     •*  TOIRDO  to  KEOKVK,    ....   489    *< 

TOUOO  to  PBOBIA,       -    -    400     *•         TOLEDO  lo  BLOOM IlfOTON.    .    •  S91    •' 

CONNECTING  IN   UNION  DBPOTB  AT 

ST.  LOnS,  MNIBAL,  PC7,  SSOSDS,  ?m  AND  BL00MIN6T0N, 

TO  AND   FROM  ALL  POINTS  IN 

Ulinoii,  MlMOuri,  Arkaniafl,  Kansas,  Texas*  Hebraska,  Colorado  and  California, 

Ard  forming  the  Leading  Thoroaghfaro  between  the  Mleeoiiri  and  MlBslseippi  Vallcye  and 

New  York,  Boston,  and  other  Points  in  New  England, 

Bnabling  Passengers  who  travel  by  the  *'WABA8H  FAST  LrsE"  to  reach  the  princi- 
pal cities  in  the  Bast  and  Webt  Mn»y  Hours  <n  Advance  of  Otf^er  Lines, 

•      XoX 

Ko  ciiange  of  cars  between  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atchison  (810  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (TOO  miles). 

XoX 

All  Express  Trains  of  this  line  are  f  ally  equipped  with  Pullman's  Palace  Sleeping  Oars, 
Wf^tinahcMSf^s  t  ntely  ttttprweed  Air  f^mke,  and  ai*ller's  Hatfmtn  and  Coupler,  ren- 
dering a  serions  accident  almost  an  impossibility. 

R.  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  MALCOLM, 

Gen'l  Superintendent.  GenM  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent 

I.  B.  &  'W.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  line  running  through  cars  to  the  West.  Omnibus  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAILY  LINES  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  as 
follows :    For  all  points  in 

IOWA,    NEBRASKA,    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Bloomington,  Peoria,  Galesbnrg,  Burlington,  Ottumwa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  tne  Pacific  Roads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  all  points  in  Utah  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Take  train  No.  5 

For  ROCK   ISLAND    and   DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  run  through  to  Peoria,  making 
close  connections  for  Galcsburg,  Burlington,  Ottumwa,  Qniucy,  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  ana 
all  points  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Take  train  No.  1 

For  KANSAS,   TEXAS    and   SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Galcsburg  and  Ouincy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  ana  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott,  Parsons,  Denison  and  points  in  Texas.    To  the  Hast  and  South,  it  is  the  Short- 
e^U  Quickest  and  only  line  running  3  TRAINS  DAILY  TO 

INDIANAPOLIS   AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  change,  and  one  train  In  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct  route 
to  LouisvUie  and  the  South.  The  Shortest  line  and  Quickest  time  via  Indianapolis  to 
Columbus,  Newark,  Zanesvllle,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia. 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  England  Cities.    Train  No.  6  Is  the  best  train  for  all  points  East. 

Bbtobe  you  dbcids  upon  your  Summer  Trip,  address  C.  F.  WBBB,and  get  copy  of  our 
Ctntsnnial  and  Tourist  Quids  and  New  Map  Folder. 

J*ARL*'R  I'ARs  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
6  and  1,  between  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  via  Hamilton. 

Pullman's  Palace  Drawt'tff  Room*,  and  slt-eplno  Cars  run  through  Galcsburg,  Peoria 
and  Indianapolis,  and  on  trains  No.  5  and  S.  Geo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  Jno.  W.  Brown,  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


vni 
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STATE 

NORMAL    UniYERSITY, 

ITormal,  HcLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course  of  study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  s^e  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


The  Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  Jan.  1st,  1877. 
THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

win  continue  under  Prof.  Metcalf.  aseiBted  by  an  experienced  training  teiacher,  a  lady.  Bj  & 
recent  vote  of  the  Board  of  Bducatlou,  well  qualified  persons  may  enter  the  training  elM«  tx- 
claslyely,  and  devote  themselves  solely  ta  prof essional  work. 


THE  MUSEUM, 

orbes,  offers  unusual  facilities  for 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Under  charge  of  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  offers  unusual  facilities  for  students  of  Qeology.  Botso; 
'&nd  Zoology. 


Will  continue  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Burrington :  the  Grammar  School  will  be  placed  is 
the  care  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher;  and  the  Prima.y  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of  tbr 
assistant  ttttining  teacher.  -Thus,  these  schools  offer  unusual  facilities  for  every  grade  of  aeadcn- 
ic  instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  a  complete  preparation  for  college  or  forbusineta.  MootWy 
rsports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  sent  to  parents  from  all  departments  of  the  Nonnal  eck^ol 
l*uiTioii :— In  High  School,  $^80  per  year:  In  Grammar  School,  $25  per  year;  in  Prfamr; 
School,  $19  60  per  year;  in  Normal  School,  free  to  those  pledged  to  teach  in  the  State. 

For  Catalogues  and  Circidarsy  address, 


EDWIN  C.  HSWSTT,  President. 
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CALIFORNIA ! 


The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway 

Xmbracefl  ander  one  mauagemoDt  the  Great  Trunk  Railway  lines  of  the  West  and  Northwest, 
and,  with  its  nameroae  branches  and  connections,  forms  the 

Shortest  and  Quickest  Route  between  CHIOACO  and  ail  points  In 

Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northern  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 

Nebraska,  CALIFORNIA,  and  Western  Territories. 

fimn  .F^ancUeo,  fHnaha.  Dubaqac.  Marquette,  8teyen*s  Point, 

Sacramento,  Coniicll  Bluffs,  La  Crosse,  L'Anse,  Oshkosh, 

Offden,  Tankton,  Pra  du  Chicn,  Ishpemlng,  Madison, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sioux  City,  Winona,  Negaunee,  MUtoaukee, 

Cheyenne,  Minneapolis,  i*t  fant,  Eecanaba, 

Denver,  Cedar  Rapids,  Duluth,  Ortten  hay,  Menasha, 

Are  all  on  the  line  of  this  great  road,  or  arc  reached  by  this  route  with  less 
changes  of  cars  than  by  any  other. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  trains  from  the  East  or  South,  the  trains  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railway  LEAVE  CHICAGO  as  follows: 

F^  Spart*^  aMkd  Winona^  and  points  in 


Jbr  Onuntdl  Bluffs,  fhnaha  and  Cali 
fvifwU^y  Two  Through  Trains  dailv,  with  Pull- 
m^  I^alace  DrawingRoom  and  Sleeping  Cars 
through  to  Council  Bluffs. 

F9r   St.    t*aul  and    Xinn^apolU^  Two 

Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pullman  Palace 
Cars  attached  on  both  trains. 

For   Oreen   Bay  ard   Lake   Superior ^ 

Two  Trains  daily,  with  Pullman  Palace  Cars 
at^he^,  and  running  through  to  Marqnette, 

Jbr  MiitoanktA,  Four  Through  Trains 
dailr.  Pullman  Cars  on  night  trains;  Parlor 
Chair  Cars  on  day  trains. 


Minnesou,  One  Through  Train  dally,  with 
Pullman  Sleepers  to  Winona. 

J'i>r  JJubuque,  via  Freeport,  Tw4>  Tftrongh 
Trains  daily,  with  Pnllman  Cars  on  nigftt 
trains. 

tor  nubuqum  and  l.a  Crosse^  via  Clinton, 
Two  Through  Trains  dally,  with  Pnllman  Oars 
on  night  trains  to  McGragor,  Iowa. 

Jfor  Siouao  '  ity  and  »  anklon.  Two  tratni| 
dally.  Pullman  Cars  to  Missouri  Valley  Junc- 
tion. 

jfor  hah»  Geneva^  Four  Trains  dally. 

Fur  H*>rhford,  Sierii»tg^  K^nogha, 
tfan^MvUU^  and  other  points,  you  can  have 
from  two  to  ten  trains  dally. 

Ali  tfalns  on  the  Michigan  Central,  Pittsburgh  and  Fort  Wayne,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads  make  connection  with  this  popular  route  for  all 
points  West,  North  and  Northwest. 

All  Express  trains  on  this  route  are  equipped  with  fTegiinohousn  I^t^nt  Air  Brahms  and 
MUli^r'm  nafvty  fiutform.  and  Couplers-^the  most  perfect  protection  against  accidents 
known. 

This  popular  route  Is  unsurpassed  for  speed,  comfort  and  safety.  The  smooth,  well  ballasted 
aad  peifect  track  of  steel  rails,  the  celebrated  Pullnmn  Palace  Alec|iliig  Carn,  the  perfect  telc- 
eiapa  system  of  moving  trains,  the  regularity  with  which  they  run,  the  admirable  arrangement 
for  running  through  cars  from  Chicago  to  all  points  West,  North  and  Northwest,  secure  to  pas- 
sengers all  the  comforts  In  modem  railway  traveling. 

THE  PULLMAN  DRAWING  ROOM  AND  SLEEPING  CARS,  such  as  run  on  this  popular 
rente,  are  so  constructed  as  to  combine  the  convenience  and  elegance  of  a  private  parlor  by 
day,  and  the  comforts  of  a  well  furnished  bed  chamber  at  night— clean  beading,  thick  hair 
mattresses,  thorough  vcutllatloD,  etc. .  Conductors  and  porters  accompany  each  car  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  paercngers. 

This  Is  the  only  line  ruimiog  these  cars  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  or  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee. 

At  Omaha  our  sleepers  connect  with  the  overland  sleepers  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  for 
all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Ask  any  ticket  agent  to  show  you  Its  maps  and  time  cards.  All  ticket  agcnu  can  sell  you 
through  tickets  1y  this  route. 

New  York  office.  415  Broadway;  Boston  office,  6  State  street;  Omaha  office,  S68  Famham 
ftroet;  San  Francisco  oUcc,  121  Montgomery  street;  Chlca*'o  ticket  offices:  09  Clark  street, 
under  Sherman  House ;  comer  Canal  aud  Madison  streets ;  Klnzio  street  depot,  comer  West 
Kinzie  and  Canal  streets}  Wells  street  depot,  corner  Wells  and  Klnzle  streets. 

For  rates  and  Information  not  attainable  from  your  Lome  ticket  agents,  apply  to 

MARVIN  HUGHITT,  W.  H.  8TENNETT, 

Gen.  SupH,  Chicago.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Chicago. 
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E.  Steiger, 

22  &  24  Frankfort  St., 
New  York, 


haa  in  press,  and  will  shortly 

KIDDLE  and  SCHEM'S 

CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  EDUCATION. 

One  volume  of  tiio  style,  size,  and  price  of  Appleions  Aviertcun  Vyclopcc^a. 

This  iB  the  only  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  English:  it  is  the  only  work  in  wluc:& 
Educational  subjects,  both  general  and  particular  (with  »peei(U  $'eferrnre  to  thr  Cfii*^ 
States)^  tkve  treated  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  both  theoretically  and  practically;  inclmliBf 
also  a  ftiU  body  of  statistics  in  every  department.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only  complete  referenoe 
book  in  the  English  language  for  all  either  engaged  or  intercstod  in  Edacation,  but  more 
especially  for  Americans. 

For  these  reasons  the  Cyclopoedia  of  Education  will  be  indispensable  to  all  Educational  Jar 
stitutions  (Public.  Parochial,  and  Private;,  to  all  Libraries,  to  Teachers  and  School  Offlc^^rs. 
it  will  be  highly  nseftil  to  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  and  Sunday-School  Teachers,  to  aU 
persons  interested  in  Education,  to  parents  and  the  book-buying  public  in  general.  — The  Cpdo' 
pcedia  of  Education,  although  so  comprehensive  and  valuable  a  work,  will,  by  its  moderate  prk^, 
be  placed  within  reach  of  all  the  above  mentioned.  They  will  be  anxious  to  tee  and  obtain  th* 
work,  and  to  them  it  is  intended  to  submit  it  in  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  by 
Bcription  Agents  only, 

•  The  commission  allowed  to  Agents  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  afford  liberal  compen- 
sation for  the  most  earnest  efforts  on  their  part;  and  the  publisher  has  decided  to  give. 
wherever  practicable,  the  exrhuilve  benefit  of  this  lucrative  canvass  to  rterBOH*  cow- 
nectetl  with  sehoota. 
One  reliable,  competent,  and  energetic  Agent  is  wanted  for  every  city,  school 


district,    or  county ;    and    nppllcafion    tthould   be    made    itntnediaieiy 

to  the  publisher  for  engagement. 


Instruction  in  German  made  very  easy. 

Ain?-HENN'8  Qertnan  Conr»e  4a  now  compirte,  the  Fourth  German  Book  having  Just  Ueen 
issued.  — This  Course  is  so  constructed  that  while  the  first  parts  of  it  (the  F(rst  and  S^romd 
Per  man  Book*)  are  the  eaittest^  Itettt,  and  efieajtest  te-jr4'hooktt  for  all  beginners,  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  language  are  clearly  and  fully  treated  for  advanced  pupils  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  German  Bookt.  This  Series  is  even  w,ore  eontptete  than  the  bulky  and  diffirtait 
Oratnmnri*  written  for  tise  in  Colteges^ 

Moreover,  the  AHN-HENN  Oerman  Series  is  m-re  completely  provided  with  Reading  CkarU, 
Readers,  and  Keys,  than  any  other;  points  which,  combined  with  its  cheapness,  secure  for  it  the 
strong  preference  of  educators.  The  most  aatisfactory  results  in  German  instruction  ar^  re- 
ported from  wherever  the  AHN-HENN  Text-Books  have  been  used:  in  Public  Schools.  Academies. 
Private  and  Parish  Schools. 

Specimen  pages  ttetit  free,  specimen  copies  for  examination  at  half  pri^;  very  liberal 
terrmB  for  introdttetion. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  AHN-HENN'S  French  ^Stries.  REFFELT'S  Oerman  Readers,  DOI'AI'S 
Rationed  Readies,  REFFELT'S  Arithmetics,  SCHEDLER'S  Globes  and  Relief  Maps,  and  to  Ki^kder- 
garten  Literature  and  Kindergarten  &(/Z«.— Catalogues  mailed  free. 


E.  Steiger,  22  &  2i  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 


Schoohnailer  Advertiter. 
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3D.    -A.ra>XjETOTSr  &  OO.'S 

School  and  College  Publications. 

C.  B.  LANE,  Agent,  xxy  State  Street,  Chicago. 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

Betail.         Bxchange.    IntrodcrD 

Corneirs  Primary $.90  $.46  $.60 

Corneirs  Intermediate 1,60  .75  1.00 

OorncU'8  Physical 1.80  .80  1.07 

HISTORIES. 

Qaackenbofl'8  niiiBtrated  United  States 1.60  .76  1.00 

Qaackenbos's  Elementary  United  States 76  .88  .60 

Qoackenbos^s  History  of  the  World 1.75  .88  1.17 

Taylor's  Germany 1.75  .88  1.17 

ScfencePrimerSiOreece,  Rome,  (each) .     .60  .%  .88 

Gulsot'B  ClvillEation 1.60  .75  1.00 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

QnackenboB^s  Primary  Grammar $.60  .%  .38 

Qnackenbos's  Bngllsh  Grammar 90  .46  .00 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

Qnackenbos's  First  Lessons  in  Composition $  .90  .46  .60 

QnackenboB's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.60  .76  1.00 

Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.76  .87  1.17 

BOOK  KEEPING. 

Marsh's  Single-Entry  Book-keeping 9.00  1.00  1.88 

Marsh's  Double-Entry  Book-keeping 3.60  1.%  1.67 

Blanks  to  above,  six  books  to  each  set,  per  set 1.60  .76  1.00 

SCIENCE. 

Atkinson's  Ganot's  Physics 8.00  1.60  S.00 

Alden's  Intellectnal  Philosophy 1.36  .68  .88 

Bain's  MenUl  Science 1.76  *  .88  1.17 

Deschanel'B  Nat.  Philosophy,  4  parts,  each 1.76  .88  1.17 

Mnnsell's  Psychology  3.00  1.00  1.88 

Wlnslow's  Moral  Philosophy 1.50  .76  1.00 

Wilson's  Logic 7 1.60  .76  1.00 

Hnxley  and  Yonman'sPh>siology 1.76  .87  1.17 

Lockyer's  Astronomy 1.76  .87  1.17 

JNlcholson's  Manaal  of  Zoology 3.60  1.36  1.67 

QnackenboB's  Natural  Philosophy 1.76  .88  1.17 

Tonman's  Chemistry,  revised  to  date 1.76  .87  1.17 

Tonman's  (Miss)  First  Book  of  Botany 1.00  .60  .67 

Henslow's BoUnlcal  Charts.... 18.00 

Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology 1.36  .68  .84 

DRAWING. 
KRUSI'S  NEW  GRAND  SYSTEM. 

Synthetic  Series.    Four  Books,  each $3.o0  .10  $.18 

Analytic  Series.    Six  Books,  each 36  .18  .17 

Perspective  Series.    Four  Books,  each -.    .80  .16  .30 

Manuals,  (one  to  each  series,) 76 

Oomell's  Map  Drawing  Cards 60  .36  .88 

LATIN 

Harkness's  Introductory  Latin  Book 1.35  .68  .88 

Harkness's  Latin    Reader 1.36  .68  .88 

Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  with  Exercises 1.60  .75  1.00 

Harkness's  Introduction  to  Prose  Composition 1.60  .75  1.00 

Harkness's  Cesar's  Commentaries 1.60  .75  1.00 

Harkness's  Cicero's  Orations 1.60  .75  1.00 

GREEK. 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar 3.00  l.OO  1.88 

Arnold's  First  Greek  Book 1.35  .68  .88 

Boise's  Anabasis 3.00  1.00  1.88 

Owen's  Uiad,  Odyssey,  Anabasis,  each 3.00  1.00  1.88 

Harkness's  First  Greek  Book 1.60  .76  1.00 

GERMAN. 

Adler's  Progressive  German  Reader  1.50  .76  1.00 

Adler's  German  Dictionary,  8yo 6.00  ...  4.00 

Ahn's  German  Grammar 1.00  .60  .66 

Scbultse's  EI.  German  Course  1.35  .68  .84 

4^ For  more  extended  lists  of  texts,  send  for  Educational  Catalogue.    Correspondence  so- 
licited. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

-LIST  OF-    . 

'PmtM  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Wilson's  Readers  and  Spellers. 
United  States  Readers. 
Swinton's  Language  Series. 
French's  Arithmetics. 
Hooker's  Natural  History. 
Dalton's  Physiology. 
Rolfe's  Shakespeare. 
Rolfe's  Goldsmith. 
Rolfe's  Gray. 


Loomis'  Mathematical  Series. 
Willson's  Drawing  Series- 
Harper's  U.  S.  Histories. 
Wentworth's  Arithm'tic'l  Problems 
Hooker's- Chemistry .—JBe¥i»©d  to  dsi*. 
Orton's  Zoology. 

NordhofTs  Politics  for  Young  Ame- 
ricans. 
Student's  Histories. 
Comfort's  German  Series. 
AxyrvAh  Test  in  the  School  Room  has  demonstrated  Uie    Saperioriij 

of  these  works. 


Aggregate  papulation  of  places  where  Snintoil'^s 
Series  is  used,  over 

O  R  T  O  N  'S    ZOOLO  G  Y  . 

Adopted  in  Chicago  UniTersity  anor'NorthweBtern  College. 

HQOKER^S  NEW  CHEMISTRY. 

JU8T    l88MEp. 

"Embodies  the   latest  results  m   Chemical  Research."      <<A    beautifiil, 

practical   work." 

NORD'HOFF'S    POLITICS. 

An  excellent  work  for  young  and  old.     Deals  with  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day  in  a  vigorous,  decided  manner. 

ROLFE'S  ENGLISH   CLASSICS. 


Mbrchaj^t  of  Venice. 
The  Tempest. 
Henry  the  Eiohth. 


Julius  CiSSAR, 

Goldsmith. 

Gray. 


"Fascinating,"  discriminating/'  "scholarly,"  "replete  with  information." 

HARPER'S    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY. 

JUST    ISSUED. 

The  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  and  the  completest  School  Book  ever  published. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

PubliRh  many  Works  of  Reference  valuable  to  the  Teacher.    Liberal  t&nm  forin? 

troduction  and  examination.    For  any  informati9n  concerning  above 

books,  address 


,.    ___^f 

I  17  A  119  State  Street,  CHIQACQ,  ILL. 
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Language  in  Sohools. 

Language  Primer,  .  Language  Lessons, 


These  Books  were  the  first  to  rerene  the  established,  and  adopt  the  natnral  and  philoso- 
phical order  in  presenting  the 

SCIENCE    OF    LANGUAGE 

For  the  study  of  the  yonng  learner.  They  do  not  scare  thepnpll  with  the  dreaded  ghost  of 
^ammar,  bat  pnt  him  on  a  track  of  agreeable  work,  which  lands  nim  in  the  midst  of  the  mase, 
at  the  center  of  the  labyrinth,  without  letting  him  get  lost  for  a  moment.  He  understands  his 
way  ifi,  and  can  find  the  same  road  out. 

While  these  books  do  not  pretend  to  be  teaching  erammar.  they  are  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  clear  and  pleasant  apprehension  of  the  science  and  principles.  The  author  has  a  singular 
felicity  in  the  use  of  what  he  teaches.  He  is  master  of  the  subject,  so  that  the  lessons  are  ex- 
pressed with  clearness  and  remarkable  conciseness. 

He  takes  a  sentence  and  shows 

What  It  Is,  and  what  It  Is  for ; 

Iben  he  talks  about  it,  analyzing  the  complex  structure  as  the  naturalist  dissects  a  bird. 

Then  there  is  ** something  for  children  to  do."— work  on  every  page,  pleasant  as  the  build 
ing  of  toy  castles  the  making  of  sentences,  which  turpriie$  the  Uarner  into  a  mastery  cfboth 
iframmarand  ConyitotUion. 


They  are  wonderful  books;  wonderful  for  directness,  for  attention  to  details,  and  for  strik* 
log  the  very  points  that  help.  He  plainly  says,  ''S  is  the  endine  of  a  plural  noun  and  a  singu- 
lar verb."  Who  will  forget  that,  or  become  confysed,  as  pupils  often  do?  So  of  every  pomt, 
similarities  and  contrasts  are  placed  in  such  relations  as  are  interesting  and  impressive.  These 
t>ooks  ought  to  take  the  country. 


They  have  taken  the  Oonntry! 

Hie  aggregate  population  of  cities  and  t^wns  using  them  is  over  SIX  MILLIONS. 
They  are  more  largely  used  in  Illinois  than  any  other  series  of  Language  Books 

KVTAIL.  lirTB01>t70TI«N' 

SWINTON'S  LANGUAGE  PRIMER. 40  Cents.  S7  Cents. 

SWINTON'S   LANGUAGE   LESSONS 60  Cents.  34  Cents 

SWINTON'S  SCHOOL  COMPOSITION. 60  Cents.  34  Cents- 

SWINTON'S  PROG.   GRAMMAR, 76  Cents.  60  Cents- 

For  examination,  with  view  to  introduction,  they  will  be  sent  free,  save  pos- 
tac;e  of  10  cents  for  each  book. 

A^^— »  LESLIE  GREEN^A;^OOD,  Agent. 

117  &  119  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Harper  ft  Brothers,  Publishers. 


Schoo'miJgter   Advertiser. 


The  Best  Books  af  the  Lowest  Prices. 

McGufTe/s  Readers  and  Speller  Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics  Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 

Ray's  New  Algebras  Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics  Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Venables  U.  S.  History  Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 

&C.y  &C.y      &c. 


The  PabUahen  inrite  ipeeUl  sttentton  to  th«  foUowlBV 

NEW  TEXT^BOOKS  aj)d  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  I*  Regular  Rbtail  Pricb.  II*  Introduction  Price— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  Ill*  Exchanob  Pricb 
{one'ha^f  r§tail  pries)— For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corres- 
ponding old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Sincle  SAUIjple  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
'  post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

White's  Manual  op  Arithmetic  (Jnit  Pvbllihed)  con-  I*  II*           III* 

taining  Suggestions,  Methods  of  Teachinfi",  Models 

of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Froblems. 

FuUCloth §1*00  §1*00 

Schuyler's  Elements  OF  Geometry 1*M>  1*18 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  aiy d  Mensuration 1  *60  . 1«  18 

Ray's  Differential  AND  Integral  Calculus 2*85  1*69 

Ray's  Surveying  AND  Navigation 8*85  1*60 

Harvby's  Language  Lessons •90  «88           •  1ft 

IfsPBURN's  English  Rhetoric 1*86  *94           •BZ 

Thalhbimer*8  History  of  England  1*60  1*18 

Norton's  Elements  OF  Physics 1*16  084           cftS 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners 1*85  •94 

Duffbt's  French  LiTBliATURE 1*00  *76 

Krusi's  Life  OF  Pbstalozsx 8*85  .     8.85 

Hailman's  Kindbrgartbn  Culture •16  ^Tft 

Hailman's  Lectures  on  History  of  Pedagogy ^16  •IS 

The  Examiner,  OR  Teacher's  Aid 60  *50 

SmaJit's  Manual  of  FftEB  Qymitastic^. ...*..•.'....•..'..  .80  •tO 

Object  Lbssons,  by  Lxlibnthal  and  Allyn ■  '  .86  .B*  -       -  -  *     .- 

Pa YNB's  School  SuPBRViaiotf..., 1*85        1*85 

,  i    •  •      .-•'■'*<  *'  »        I  '  ' 

(A  number' of  the"  Blank 'Forms  4nd  Reports  reo6mmertded  in"  Payne's  School 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and 
Si^perintendont.    Sepd  for  descriptiye  circular  and  price>lisL) 


WILSON.  HINKLE  &  CO..  -  OinoinnaU  and  New  TorL 


.  SehoobnaUer  Adverti$er.  Hi 


School  and  College  Publications. 

C.  B.  LANE,  Agent,  iiy^^State  Street,  Chicago. 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

BeUil.        Jfrzchange.    Introdct'n 

Corneirs  Primary $.00  $  .4ft  $  .«0 

Corneire  Intermediate , 1.50  .T5  1.00 

Comeira  Physical 1.00  .80  LOT 

HISTORIES. 

Qnackenbos'8  Illnstrated  United  States 1.60  .76  1.00 

Qaackenbos*i  Siementary  United  States 76'  .88  .50 

Qaackenbos's  History  of  the  World 176  .88  1.17 

'TaWor's  Germany 1.76  .88  1.17 

Science  Primers,  Greece,  Rome,  (each) < 60  .S6  .88 

Gnixors  Civilization 1.60  .76  1.00 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Qnackenbos*8  Primary  Grammar $.60  .%  .88 

Qnackenbos^s  English  Grammar 90  .46  .00 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

Qnackenbos^s  First  Lessons  in  Com  position $  .90  .46  .00 

Qaackenbos^s  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.60  .76  1.00 

Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.76  .87  1.17 

BOOK  KEEPING. 

Marsh's  Single-Bntry  Book-keeping t.00  1.00  1.88 

Marsh's  Donble-Bntry  Book-keeping S.60  1.S6  1.07 

Blanks  to  above,  six  books  to  each  set,  per  set 1.60  .76  1.00 

SCIENCE. 

Atkinson's  Ganors  Physics 8.00  1.60  S.00 

Alden's  Intellectual  Philosophy 1.S6  .68  88 

Bain's  MeoUl  Science 1.76  .88  1.17 

Deschanel's  Nat.  Philosophy,  4  parts,  each 1.76  .88  1.17 

Mnnsell's  Psychology  «.00  1.00  1.88 

Winslow's  Moral  Philosophy 1.60  .76  1.00 

Wilson's  LoKlc 1.60  .76  1.00 

Huxley  and  Yonman's  Physiology....... 1.76  .87  1.17 

Lockyer's  Astronobiy 1.76  .87  1.17 

Nicholson's  Manual  of  Zoology 11.60  1.S6  1.67 

Ouackenbos's  Natural  Philosoi^y 1.76  .88  1.17 

Youman's  Chemistry,  revised  to  date , 1.76  .87  1.17 

Tonman's  (Miss)  First  Book  of  Botany 1.00  .60  .67 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts 18.00 

Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology 1.96  .68  .84 

DRAWING. 
KRUSrS  NBW  GRAND  8TSTBM. 

Synthetic  Series.    Four  Bopks,  ei^ch , i..^ fSoO  .10  $-18 

Analytic  Series,    dix  Books,  each 96  .18  .17 

Perspective  Series.    Four  Books,  each .80  .16  .90 

Manuals,  (one  to  each  series,) 76 

Cornell's  Map  Drawing  Cards 60  .96  .88 

LATIN 

Harkness'B  Introductory  Latin  Book^ 1.96  .68  .88 

Harkness's  Latin   Keader- 1.96  .68  .88 

Harkness's  Latin  Rcadsr,  with  Exercises 1.60  .76  1.00 

Harkness's  Introduction  to  Prose  Composition 1.60  .76  1.00 

Harknesb's  Caesar's  CommenUries 1.60  .76  1.00 

Harkness's  Cictfro's  Orations 1.60  .76  1.00 

GREEK. 

Hadley*s Greek  Grammar :p. 9.00  1.00'  1.88 

Amold*s First  Greek  Book 1.95  .68  ''.88 

Boise?s  Anabasis. 9.00  .1.00.  1.88 

Owen's  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Anabasis,  each 9.00  LOO  .    1.88 

Harkness's  First  Greek  Book ,..1.60  .76  1.00 

..    GERMAN.     .. 

Adler's  Progressive  German  Reader .......^1.60  .     .76  .1-00 

Adler's  German  Dictionary,  8vo...' ..6.00  ...  4.00 

Ahn's  (German  Gnvumar 1.00  .60  .66 

Schultxe'sMlvQennafljCoiirse  ....> ...4...^...( 1.96)V'     ^        M  .84 

CT'For  more  extended  lists  of  texts,  send  for  Bducatlonal  Catalogue.    Correspondence  so- 
Hcited. 
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E.  Steiger, 

22  &  24  Frankfort  St., 
New  York, 

luM  in  press,  and  will  shortly  issues 

KIDDLE  and  SCHEMS 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  EDUCATION. 

One  volume  of  the  style,  size,  and  price  of  Appldori's  American  Cyclopaedia. 

This  ifl  the  only  work  of  the  kind  yet  published  in  English;  it  is  the  only  work  in  wliick 
Educational  subjects,  both  general  and  i)articular  (tcith  special  rfference  to  th^  VmiMed 
States),  are  treated  In  a  comprehensive  manner,  buth  theoretically  and  practically;  includinf 
alto  a  full  body  of  statistics  in  every  department.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only  complete  reftreoee 
book  in  the  English  language  for  all  either  engaged  or  interested  in  Edacation.  but  more 
especially  for  Americans. 

For  these  reasons  the  Cydopadia  of  Education  will  be  indispensable  to  all  Educational  In- 
stitutions (Public.  Parochial,  and  Private;,  to  sll  Libraries,  to  Teachers  and  School  OfllcerB: 
it  will  be  highly  useful  to  Clergymen  of  all  denominations  and  Sunday-School  Teachera,  to  all 
persons  interested  in  Education,  to  parents  and  the  book-buyiug  public  in  general.  —The  cyol*- 
padia  of  Education,  although  so  comprehensive  and  valuable  a  work,  will,  by  its  moderate  price, 
be  placed  within  reach  of  all  the  above  mentioned.  They  will  be  anxious  to  see  and  obtain  tbe 
work,  and  to  them  it  is  intended  to  submit  it  iu  a  thorough  and  systematic  manner,  by 
BCtHption  Affentn  only, 

•  The  commission  allowed  to  Agents  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  afford  liberal  comppn- 
satlon  for  the  most  earnest  efforts  on  their  part;  and  the  publisher  has  decided  to  give, 
wherever  practicable,  the  exrluMve  henefli  of  this  lucrative  canvass  fo  prvsons  ron' 
tiertefi  with  ftrh<>otft. 
One  reliable,  competent,  and  energetic  Agent  is  wanted  for  every  city,  school  ^M 
district,    or  county :     and    appllrnt{on    shmild   he    made    immedintelif 
to  the  publisher  for  engagement. 


Instruction  in  German  made  very  easy. 

AHN-HENN'S  Oerman  Cmtrae  is  now  romplt^e,  the  Fourth  German  Book  having  just beoi 
issued.  — This  Course  is  so  constructed  that  while  the  first  parts  of  it  (the  First  and  Secomd 
Oerman  JtooJn^)  are  the  easiest,  he^,  and  cheapest  text-hooks  for  all  beginntrs,  the  main 
ilifficultics  of  the  IsDguage  are  clearly  and  ftilly  treated  for  advanced  pupils  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Oerman  Books.  Tliis  Series  is  even  more  annplete  than  the  huVcyi  and  diffirtU 
Orammars  wHttrn  fhr  use  in  CoHeqes, 

Moreover,  the  AHN-HENN  German  Series  is  mre  completely  provided  with  Reading  CharU, 
Kfoders,  and  Keys,  than  any  other;  points  which,  combined  with  its  cheapness,  secure  for  it  tbe 
strong  preference  of  educators.  The  most  aatisiactory  results  in  German  instruction  are  re- 
ported from  wherever  the  AHN-HEXN  Text-Books  have  been  i|ped:  in  Public  Schools.  Academies, 
Private  and  Parish  Schools. 

Specimen  pages  i^nt  ftre,  specimen  copies  for  examination  at  half  price;  very  f*b«>r«l 
f«nMa  fbr  introdfwtion. 

Attention  is  slso  invite<l  to  AHN-HENN'S  French  Series,  REFFELT'S  German  Readert.  IJOUAFS 
RatioMd  Readers,  REFFELT'S  Arithmetics,    SCHEDLER'S  Globes  Kad  Reli^  Maps,  and  to 
§arten  Literature  and  Kindergarten  Gifts, — Catalogues  mailed  free, 

E.  Steiger,  22  &  24  Frankfort  Street.   NeW  York. 
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STATE 

HORMAL    UHIYERSITY, 

Nonnal,  McLean  County,  Illinois. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857.  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS.  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course  of  study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  years.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 

^  ■  ^ 

The  Next  Term  Be^s  Monday,  Jan.  1st,  1877. 
THE  TBAINING  DEPARTMENT 

Will  continae  under  Prof.  Metcalf,  assisted  by  an  experienced  training  teacher,  a  lady.  By  a 
recent  vote  of  the  Board  of  Bdncation,  well  qaalifled  persons  may  enter  the  training  class  ex- 
claslTely,  and  devote  themselves  solely  to  professional  work. 

THE  MUSEUM, 

Under  charge  of  Prof.  8.  A.  Forbes,  offers  nnnsaal  facilities  for  students  of  Geology,  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

THE  HIO-H  SCHOOL 

Will  continae  nnder  the  direction  of  Prof.  Barrington :  the  Grammar  School  will  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher;  and  the  Prima,  v  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
aaaiatant  training  teacher.  Thas,  these  schools  offer  nnnsaal  facilities  for  every  grade  of  academ- 
ic instraction,  from  the  lowest  to  a  complete  preparation  for  college  or  for  bnslness.  Monthly 
reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  sent  to  parents  from  all  departments  of  the  Normal  School 
TuiTiOK :— In  High  School,  980  per  year:  in  Grammar  School,  $S6  per  year;  in  Primary 
School,  $1S  BO  per  year;  in  Normal  School,  free  to  those  pledged  to  teach  in  the  State. 

For  Oataloguea  and  Circulars^  address, 

BDWIN  C,  HEWSTT,  President. 
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¥aksh  Fast  Ma!l  Route, 


..,     .  NOW  O^K^BOLS  ANP  OirBBATIS  THV  VOLLOVIM^' Um  f 

TOLEDO  to  ST.  LOUIS,    -   -    4t4  Mllci.     TOLEDO  to  HANNIBAL*    •    •    -    4tS  MlkO. 
TOLEDO  to  gVINCT,    -.^^     i74     •*         TOLEDO  to  KEOSVR,    •    •    •    -  489 .  1^ 
TOLEDO  to  PBORIA»       •    -    400     *<         TOLEDO  to  BLOOllINCrTON.    -    •  til    ^ 

•    ••         «    OONNSCTEHe  IH  UNIOK  DKPOTS  AT 


ST.  Lons.  smiBiL,  per,  mm,  Fsom  m  BLonanToi. 

TO  AND  FBOH  ALL  POINTS  IN 

lUinoii,  Mif  iouri,  Ark«nM$,  S«]i«at,  toxM»  Vobratka,  Colorado  and  OalifsraiAt 

And  forming  the  Leading  Thoroogtalare  between  ttie  IKlBeonri  and  MleaiMippi  YaUeys  aad 

New  Yorky  Bostoiiy  and. other  Points  In  New  England, 

Enabling  Pauengers  who  travel  bj  the  **WA'BABH  PAST  LiMB"  to  reach  the  prtnd- 
.  pal  cities  in  the  East  and  West  Many  Hours  in  Advance  uf  irther  lAmem, 

Xot 

No  change  of  cars  betweea  Cleveland  and  St.  Joseph  and  Atefaison  (610  miles),  and  between 
Toledo  and  Kansas  City  (700  mil^s). 

— XoX 

All  Express  Trains  of  this  line  are  f ally  equipped  with  fVclfmoH'*  Ba:iae€  SUnimg  Oma^ 
WtUitingnoua**'s  lately  improved  Air  hrakftt  and  Miller's  Hatfortn  and  CoupiertTtKt' 
dering  a  serions  accident  almost  an  impossibility. 

R.  ANDREWS,  W.  L.  MALCQLMt 

OenM  Superintendent.  GenU  Pass.  A  Ticket  Agent 

^  TS^iJItS  m^I&r  MMST  atjf»  WEST 

—BY    THE— 

I.  B.  &  VST.    ROUTE. 

It  is  the  only  lino  nnning  through  cars  to  the  West.  Omnibus  transfers^  ferriage^  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  SPECIAL  DAILY  LINES  of  THROUGH  COACHES,  as 
follows :    For  all  points  in 

IOWA.   NEBRAS^;A.    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Bloomlngton,  Peoria,  Galesburg,  Burlington,  Ottssawa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  Paciflc  Boiula  for  Saa 
Francisco,  and  all  points  in  TTUh  and,  the  Pacific  Poast.    Take  train  No.  Q 

For  ROCK   ISLAND   and   DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  run  through  to  Peoria,  making 
close  connections  for  Oalesburg,  Burlington,  Ottumwa.  Quiucy,  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  aaa 
all  points  in  Northern  Dlinois  and  Iowa.  Take  train  No.  1 

For  KANSAS,   TEXAS   and  -SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Galesbarg  and  Ouincy,  making  close  coaneetloa 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott,  Parsons,  Denison  and  points  in  Texas.    To  the  Jb,umt  and  South,  it  is  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  8.TRAXNS. DAILY  TO 

INDIANAPOLIS   AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  change,  and  one  train  in  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct  ronte 
to  touisvOie  and  the  tieuth.  The  Shortest  line  and  Quickest  time  via  Indianapolia  to 
'Columbus,-Newark,  2Saneeville,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Wsshington,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia^ 
New  York  and  Boston.  Tb^best  route  to  Cleveland;  Buffalo,  Niasfara  Falls,'  Albany  a^  -all 
3?ew England  Ctti6s.    Trftin  No.  6  Ib  the  best  train  for  all  points  Bast: 

BiJ«BB"!fOV  DBbiDB  upobyour  Slimmer  Trip,  address  C  F.  WiBB/ahd  get  co^yof-iMT 
C€fUennial  and  Tourist  Guide  and  New  Map  Folder. 

J^AHL^'R  VAH.S  with  SUte  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,,  ace  iHn  on  tralhs  Ke. 
6  and  1,  between  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  via  Hamilton. 

V  ^^>H(«|M9n'€  A»lflroM(:Onvi»iMtf  M4fi>^  and  HUrpMff-  ifare  mn  through  Qaleabnrg,  Peoria 
j^id.u^aAApoUs/iand  op  tfaUts  aq.  6.ai\c[  %.  Geo.  jl,  Wi^t^.^e^iver,  Jno.  W.  Brown,  Gen- 
eral PMsenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana*. 
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EDUCATIDHA-L   SERIES  I 


8HSU>ON*8  RBADBR8,  GUTOT'S  aROORAPHISS, 

FBLTER'S  ARITHMBTIOS,  TBNNBY'S  ZOOL0QIB8, 

CQOLBY'8  PHYSICAL  8CIBNCB,  OUYOT8  VPALL-MAPS. 

VERB  P08TBR*8  DRAWING,  COMPOSITION  AND  RHBTORIC, 

SHBLDON'S  BLBlfBNTARY  INSTHUCTION,  W.  ^  8  .COPY-BOOKS,  Brc 

Among  tho  NB.W  BOOKS  may  be  named: 

I,  $tt£U)OrS  1t£AS£1tS, 

By  B.  A.  SBKU>'oii,  A^M:/ President  of  State  Jfformal  and  Training  School,  Oawego,  New  York. 

Graded  Series. 

Introdnc- 

Retail.  tion.  Bzchange. 

8&nj>ox^8  Nkw  Fibst  Rbadkb,  80  page^, $  .15  $  .17  t  .18 

8hxldon*Bv  Nbw  Sscoud  Bbadbb,  19S  pages , .ISO  M  M 

Shbldon^s  NiN  TdiBD  Rbaosb,  SM  pages, 75  .  .50  .88 

Sbeldom's  Naur  Fovbth  Rbadbb, .886  pages, l.tt  .84  .68 

Srkxjmh's  New  Firrp  JFIbadkb,  460  pages, }.50  1.00  .  .75 

Shbldoh^b  New  Manual,  160  pages,  for  teachers  only,. . .  1.00 

Phonic  Reading./ 

Retail.    Introduction. 

8BBU)ON*fl  Nxw  Pbokio  Pbihbb,  60  pages $.90  •  .15 

Shxldon^s  Nsw  Pbomic  Cuabts,  10  Noe.  Boards, &,O0  8.60 

Tills  beantifnlly  illastrated  Primsr  and  these  Chart$  present  the  only  purely  Phonic  coarse  of 
Primary  Beading  published  in  this  country. 

n.  M  Girors  iw  intt  liaiiy. 

A  book  of  the  same  grade  as  t|ie  Ihtbbmidiatb,  but  creating  more  fully  of  Industrial  and  Com 
mercial  Geography.    It  is  tox  book  for  v;ountry  schools. 

Guyot's  Series  for  Graded  Schools. 

.Introduc- 
Retail.       tion.       Bach. 
OuTOT's  Blbmbhtabt, '....^..%. $  .75        t  .60       $  .88 

GUT0T*8  NBW  iNTXBMiDIATB, 1.60  1.00  .75 

GUTOT'S  P^TSIQ^I*,... ..J., %M    .       1.60         .1.18 

IIL  Tenne/g  Elements  of  Zoology* 

758  elegant  illustratioBB..  BAantlfoUype  and  naper.    The.betft  book'on  the  subject  yet  pub- 
lished.   Price,  $a.60.    Bxaminatlou  and  Introduction  price,  $1.67. 

QUTOrS  WALL  MAPS, 

'  TBB  MiMT  KtkeAKT  ill  tH^  WOBLD.^  PBI0&  RKOlJoBlDl  tO  SUIT  THB  tlHfeitf 

HlBAM  HADLEY,  .        63  and  615  Washington  Street, 

'     General  We«te;cn  Agent;  68  «&«  06  WMUagtoB  8k.         •  CHtCACO. 


Xttl 


Sehoobnatter  Adoeriuer. 


GRAND  PRIZE 

MEDAL, 
WARRANTED  FIVE  YEARS! 

It  reqtdrti  no  InBtraotions  to  ran  it.  It  can  not  get  out  of  orin 

It  vQl  do  evezy  olus  and  kind  of  work. 

It  will  i«v  from  Tisne  Paper  to  Eaxneas  Leather. 
It  ii  fttf  in  advanoe  of  other  Sewing  Xadhlnee  in  thexnagnittide  of  its  soperior 
improrements,  as  a  Steam  Car  ezoells  in  achievements 
the  old  fai^ned  Stage  CoacL 

Prices  Made  to  Suit  the  Times,  either  for  Cash  or  Credit 

%F  Send  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  STYLES  and  Prices. 


Address         WILSON  SEWING  MACHINE  CO. 
_Chle«r>,  111.      New  Tort,  N.  T.       New  Orleans,  La.      St.Lo«ia»M»i 

GOOD  PAY  FOR  TEACHERS.   ^^^tSsf^is  S^^-^ 

A  oomp)tt«  and  jrrmpbtc  htstorv  of  American  pioneer  life  100  TXAS3  AOO,  its  thrilling  conSkti  of 
r«d  and  white  fo«««  exciting  adTentnrea,  capUTiUes,  forays,  scouts,  pioneer  women  and  boys, 
Indian  war-paths «  camp-life,  and  sports,  A  book  for  old  and  Tonng  Not  a  dnll  page.  Ne 
oompttlUon.    Inoimoai  sales.    Xztra  terms.    Illnstrated  circnlars  free. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

-LIST  O^^ 

POPULAR  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


^Vilson's  Readers  and  Spellers. 
United  States  Readers. 
S^winton's  Langnage  Series. 
French's  Arithmetics. 
Sooker's  Natural  History. 
I>alton*8  Physiology. 
Itolfe's  Shakespeare. 
Rolfe's  Goldsmith. 
Itolfe*s  Gray. 


Loomis*  Mathematical  Series. 
Willson's  Drawing  Series* 
Harper's  U.  S.  Histories. 
Wentworth's  Arithm'tic'l  Problems 
Hooker's  Chemistry.— Keylscd  to  date. 
Orton's  Zoology. 

NordhoflTs  Politics  for  Young  Ame- 
ricans. 
Student's  Histories. 
Comfort's  German  Series. 
Actual  Test  in  the  School  Boom  has  demonstrated  the    Superiority 

of  these  works. 


Aggregcvte  population  of  places  where  SuHnton'a  Iiansuace 
Series  is  lused,  over 

ORTON'S    ZOOLOGY. 

Adopted  in   Chicago  University  ana  Northwestern  College. 

HOOKER'S  NEV\A  CHEMISTRY. 

*< Embodies  the  latest  results  in   Chemical' Research."      <<A    beautiful, 

practical   work." 

NORDHOFF'S    POLITICS. 

An  excellent  work  for  young  and  old.     Deals  with  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day  in  a  vigorous,  decided  manner. 

ROLFE'S  ENGLISH   CLASSICS. 


Merchant  of  Venice. 
The  Tempest. 
Henry  the  Eighth. 


JULIUB  CiBSAR, 

goldbmith. 

Gray. 


««Fa8cinating,"  discriminating,"  "scholarly,"  "replete  with  information." 

HARPER'S    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY. 

JU8T    ISSUED. 

The  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  and  THE  completest  School  Book  ever  published. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Publish  many  Works  of  Reference  valuable  to  the  Teacher.    Liberal  terms  for  in- 
troduction and  examination.    For  any  information  concerning  aboye 
books,  address 
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Andrews'  Patent 


''Triamph**  School  Desks 

An  Uaeqnaled,  StroBff, 

Compact,  Heathful 

and  Elegant. 


.A.  H.  ANDBE^A/'S  &  CO., 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU., 
LASaSST  XANnFAOTUBESS  IN  AXEBIOA  07  BIST 

School  and  Church  Furniture, 

Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Pews,  Pitlpits,  Globbb, 

School  Maps,  and  Apparatus. 

ANDREWS'    PATENT    "MACIC"    ESTASER. 

Wblch  f arnisheB  three  surfaces  in  each  Rubber,  Mailed  for  40  cts. 
^F'Send  tor  onr^^^^Ouide  to  Church  Furnishing.*^ 
fOr  Send  for  Catalogues  of  Black  Boards,  Globes,  Apparatat. 

Maps,  BverythiDg  for  Day  or  Sabbath  Schools. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'s 
EDUCATIONAL     SERIES. 


Monroe's  Readers  and  Spellers* 
Warren's  Geographies. 


Green's  Grammars. 
Hagar's  Mathematics. 


FRANCIS   S.    BELDEN.  Agent, 

25   Washington   Street,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


THE  CHICAGO  ERASER. 

r  Ct^tr;,  B  est .  U .  2  D  pe:  4ai*  ^\ 


Stniltar  SjHClmeA  Circular  and  esttniatci* 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

XsUbUshed  in  1887. 
Saperlor  Bella  of  Copper  mtd  n».  voaitcA 
wiib  tti«  beM  JtoMry //oN^inff*.  fcr  CAi 
AcAoota,  Farm*,  PaiOvrift  durUkomtm,  fin 
Alarnu.  7\tw0r  Cloctg.  ate.   Puitf  Warrmani 

Iliuittnted  CatalocaeMat  Kr««. 
Vanduxcn  *  Tift.  102  ft  IMS. 
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THE 

Axnerican  XTaturalist, 

A  POPULAR  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLt  MAGAZINE  OP  NATUrSa^L 
HISTORY  AND  TRAVEL. 


Announcement  for  1877. 


Since  Janaary,  1876,  the  amonnt  of  matter  given  in  each  ndmber  has  beeii  Increased  Over 
former  volamee.  The  typofrrapbical  dresB  and  lllustratlone  which  have  heretofore  given  charac- 
ter to  this  magazine,  have  been  improved,  and  it  ia  of  a  thoroaghly  popular  nature,  so  as  to  in- 
terest the  general  reader  as  well  as  tiie  3K>ong  naturalist.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  journal  of 
science-education,  and  for  the  use  of  science-teachers. 


Its  Features  for  1877. 

In  1876  the  latter  half  of  the  magazine  was  entirely  remodeled,  and  a  department  of  GEO- 
_ ,,.-....  .1 VjfY  will  be  edited  as 

"SCOPY  will  be 

_,  ,        . .  __        „  nave  been  made  to 

report  the  PROCEEDINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  SQCIETIES  with  great  prompt- 


GRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL  added.  The  department  of  BQX4nY^ 
formerly  by  Prof.  Q.  L.  Qoodale,  of  Harvard  University.  That  of  MICROSC 
edited  as  heretofore  by  Dr.  ••.  H.  Ward,  Trov,  New  York.    Arrangements  na^ 

AND  TRANSACTIONS  w-ll  also  be  given  each  month,  together  with  the  XATEST 
HOME  AND  FOREIGN  SCIENTIFIC  NEWS. 

The  attention  of  publishers  and  teachers  is  called  to  critical  notices  of  scientific  books,  to 
...    -  ntiou     •" "      ' 


which  especial  attention  will  be  given. 


Articles  for  Vol.  XI.,  1877, 

Bt  Professors  Asa  Gray.  J.  D.  Whitney,  N.  8.  Shaler,  W.  G.  Farlow,  G-  L.  Goodale,  of  Har- 
vard University;  Proff ssors  O.  C.  Marsh,  A.  B.  Verrlll.  of  Yale  C  liege;  Mr.  A  Agassiz,  Hon. 
licwis  H.  Morgan,  Col.  Theodore  Lyman.  Mr.  L.  F.  Pourtales,  Mr.  8.  H.  Scudder,  Professors 
B.  D.  Cope,  F.  y.  Hayden,  A.  Hyatt;  Drs.  Elliott  Coues,  \V.  H.  Dall,  C.  C.  Abbot,  Rev.  8.  Lock- 
wood,  J.  A.  Allen.  H.  Gillman.  C.  C.  Parry,  R.  B.  C.  Stearns,  O.  T.  Mason,  and  other  leading 
naturalists,  are  either  in  hand  or  promised.  Notes  from  abroad  will  occasionally  be  contribu- 
ted by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Bennett,  the  distinguished  Bnglish  botanist. 

Jvo/«.— The  ten  volumes  which  have  been  published  form  an  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated 
Library  of  Ame<ican  Natural  History.  invHinable  for  school,  college,  and  public  libraries. 
They  contain  standard  articles  by  Agassiz,  Dana,  Wyman,  Gray,  Whitney.  Leidy.  Cope.  Hunt, 
Dawson,  Newberry,  Marsh,  Verrlll,  Morse,  Gill.  Coues,  Scudder,  Hagen.  Dall,  Shaler,  Brewer, 
Ridgway,  Parry,  Caton,  Abbot,  Farlow,  Lockwood,  Grote,  Ward,  and  many  other  scientists. 


TERMS:— 36  Cents  a  number;  $4.00  a  year,  postage   free.      Bonnd 
Volumes,  $6.00;  Vols.  I.-X.,  $40.00 ;  unbound  $30.00.   Back  numbers  supplied. 

Remittances  by  mall  should  be  sent  by  a  money-order,  draft  on  New  York  or  Boston,  or 
registered  letter,  to  H.  O.  HOUGHTON  &  Co..  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

H.  0.   HOUGHTON  &  COMPANY,  Cor.  Beacon  and  Somerset  Sts„  Boston. 

HURD  k  HOUGHTON,  13  Astor  Place,  New   York. 
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SOPER  &   ROGERS, 

Bloomlngton,  Illinois^ 

Heiifiictim  of  Fnaois  H  7itiiiitii  StWB, 

I^Especially  Adapted  to  Heating  School  Buildings.*^! 

Send  far  Circular.  All  Work  duarantee^ 

TEE  POPULAB   XSBOHANT    TAZLOB  AND    aSNTLElCEFS  TUBHXSEBB. 


E.  C.  HYDE, 

Has  just  received  his  Winter   Stock   of  Cloths^ 
CassimereSj  Beavers^ 

And  Genfs  Furnishing  Goods, 

Which  he  is  Selling  at 

Bottom    Hard    Times    Prices. 

DO  YOU  IVANT  A  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES  MADE  TO   ORDER  VERY 
CHEAP  ?      IF  SO,  GO   TO 

E.    C.    HYDE'S, 

Aehley  Houee  Corner, 

BLOOMINOTON,  ILL. 

NEW   ERA   IN    THE   SALE   OF 

Watches,   Diamonds,  gilverware,  Jeweliy, 


h  om  of  the  Largest  Establishments  in  the  West.        Hcliday  Goods  new  in,  and  to 
be  sold  at  unheard  of  LOW  PRICES. 

Cor.  Dnrley  Hall.  JAS.  P.  TRYNER. 
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CHOICEST  LITERATURE   OF    THE  DAY."— New  York  Tribune. 

THE  MOST  EMINENT  living  authors,  such  as  Prof. 
Max  Muller.  Prof.  Tyndall,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Dr: 
W.  B.  Carpenter.  Prof.  Huxley,  R.  A.  Proctor,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Jas.  R.  Froude.  Mrs. 
Mulooh,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Thackeray, 
Jean  Ingelow,  Geo.  MacDonald.  Wm.  Black,  Anthony  Trol- 
lope.  Matthew  Arnold.  Henry  Klngsley>  Francis  Galton> 
W.  W.  Story.  Auerbach,  Ruskin.  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
Browning^  and  many  others,  are  represented  in  the 
J  pages  of 

LITTELL'S  LIYINE  AGE, 

Jan.  1,  1877.  Tub  Litino  Agk  enters  upon  Its  183d  volume,  with  the  continued  commenda- 
tion of  the  beet  men  and  JournalB  of  the  country,  and  with  constantly  increasing  success. 

In  1877,  it  will  furnish  to  its  readers  the  productions  of  the  foremost  authors  above-named, 
and  many  others ;  embracing  the  choicest  sierial  and  Short  Stories  by  the  Leading  Foreign 
Novelists,  and  an  amount 

Unapproached  by  Any  Other  Periodical 

in  the  world,  of  the  most  valuable  literary  and  scientific  matter  of  the  day,  from  the  pens  of 
the  leading  BssavlsU.  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Editors,  reprresenting  every  depart 
ment  of  Knowledge  and  Progress. 

Thb  LiriMo  Agk,  (In  which  its  comnetitor,  ''Bvkbt  Satubda\  "  has  been  merged,)  is  a 
weekly  magazine  of  sixty-four  pages,  giving  more  than 

Three  and  a  Quarter  Thousand 

double  column  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly.  It  presents  in  an  Inexpensive  form, 
considering  its  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue,  and  with  a  satis- 
factory completeness  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms, 
Tales.  Sketches  of  Travel  and  Discovery,  Poetry.  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical  and  Po- 
litical Information,  from  the  entire  body  of  Foreign  and  Periodical  Literature. 

The  importance  of  Tbi  Living  Aok  to  every  American  reader,  as  the  only  satisfactorily 
iresb  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of  an  indispensable  current  .literature,— inaispensable  be- 
cause it  embraces  the  productions  of 

The    Ablest  Living  Writers, 

is  safDciently  indicated  by  the  following  recent  OPINIONS: 

*•  Simply  Indispensable  to  any  one  who  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  age  in 
any  department  of  science  or  literature.^*— ^oit^'n  Journal. 

"A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  founUin  of  entertainment  and  instruction.— ^on. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

""  The  best  periodical  in  America."— 7*A«o.  L.  CuyUr,  D.  D. 

^*  It  has  no  equal  in  any  coantry.— Philadelphia  Press. 

**  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  found  so  much  of  sterling  literary  excellence." 
— i^.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

'^Incomparable  in  the  richness,  variety,  and  sterling  worth  of  its  articles,  and  equal  to  sev- 
eral ordinary  magazines  in  the  amount  of  matter  presented."— TAtf  Standard,  Chicago^ 

•>«The  best  of  all  eclectic  publications."—  The  Nation^  New  York. 

^^  And  the  cheapevc.    A  monthly  that  comes  every  week."— ZA^  Advance^  Chicago. 

<' The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the  finest  poetry  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, are  here  gathered  together."— yMinoi«  State  Journal. 

* '  Ouflrht  to  find  a  place  In  every  American  Home."— ilTtfw  York  Times^ 

Published  weekly  at  $8.00  a  year,/r««  of  postage. 

ESlQ^RjAb    O  l?"J?"3BaX%.    E^OR   1877- 

To  all  new  subscribers  for  1877,  will  be  sent  gratis  the  six  numbers  of  1876,  containing,  with 
other  valuable  matter,  the  first  Installments  of  a  new  and  powerful  serial  story,  "The  Marquis 
of  Losaie,"  by  GEO  RGB  McDO.NALD,  now  appearing  in  I'he  Living  Age  from  advance  sheets. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 

'•^  Possessed  of  The  lAving  Age  and  one  or^other  of  our  vivacious  American  monthlies,  a 
snbecriber  will  find  himself  in  command  of  the  whole  situation."— PAito  Evening  BuUetin, 

For  $10.60  The  Living  Age  and  either  one  of  the  American  $4  Monthlies  (or  Harper''^ 
WeeUiy  or  Bazar)  will  be  sent  for  a  year,  both  postpaid;  or,  for  fO.SO,  The  Living  Age  and 
Scribner'^s  St.  Nicholae^  or  Appleton^s  Journal.    Address 

LITTELL  A  GAY,  Boston. 
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HARPER  &  BROTHERS' 

-LIST  OF- 

POPULAR  SCHOOl  BOOKS. 


Wilson's  Readers  and  Spellers. 
United  States  Readers. 
Swinton's  Language  Series. 
French's  Arithmetics. 
Hooker's  Natural  History. 
Dalton's  Physiology. 
Rolfe's  Shakespeare. 
Rolfe's  Goldsmith. 
Rolfe's  Gray. 


Loomis'  Mathematical  Series. 
Willson'g  Drawing  Series- 
Harper's  U.  S.  Histories. 
Wentworth's  Arithm'tic'I  Problems 
Hooker's  Chemistry.— Revised  to  date. 
Orton's  Zoology. 

Nordhoflf's  Politics  for  Young  Ame- 
ricans. 
Student's  Histories. 
Comfort's  German  Series. 
Actual  Test  in  the  School  Room  has  demonstrated  the    Superioritj 
•  of  these  works. 


Aggregate  population  of  places  where  Surlnton^s 
Series  is  used,  over 

szz:  n^iz^aXjXosra. 

O  R  T  O  N '"s'^ZO^O  L  O  G  Y  . 

JU9T   ISSUED. 

Adopted  in   Chicago  University  and  Northwestern  College 

HOOKER'S  NEVVT  CHEMISTRY. 

JU9T    ISSUED. 

"Embodies  the   latest  results   m    Chemical   Research."      "A    beautiful, 

practical   work." 

NORDHOFF'S    POLITICS. 

An  excellent  work  for  young  and  old.     Deals  with  all  the  important  ques- 
tions of  the  day  in  a  vigorous,  decided  manner. 

ROLFE'S  ENGLISH   CLASSICS. 


Mekchant  of  Venice. 
The  Tempest. 
Henry  the  Eighth. 


Julius  C-assAR, 

Goldsmith. 

Gray. 


"Fascinating,"  discriminating,"  "scholarly,"  "replete  with  information." 

HARPER'S    SCHOOL    GEOGRAPHY. 

JUST    ISSUED. 

The  HOST  BEAUTIFUL  and  the  coupletest  School  Book  ever  published. 

HARPER  &  brothers 

Publish  many  Works  of  Reference  valuable  to  the  Teacher.    Liberal  terms  for  in- 
troduction and  examination.    For  any  information  concerning  above 
books,  address 
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Language  in  Schools. 

Language  Primer,  Language  Lessons. 


These  Books  were  the  first  to  reverse  the  established,  and  adopt  the  natural  and  philoso- 
phical order  in  presenting  the 

SCIENCE    OF    LANGUAGE 

For  the  study  of  the  yonng  learner.  They  do  not  scare  the  pupil  with  the  dreaded  ghost  of 
grammar,  but  put  him  on  a  track  of  agreeable  work,  which  lands  nim  in  the  midst  of  the  maze, 
at  the  center  or  the  labyrinth,  without  letting  him  get  lost  for  a  moment.  He  understands  his 
way  in,  and  can  find  the  same  road  out. 

While  these  books  do  not  pretend  to  be  teaching  erammar,  they  are  laying  the  foundation 
or  a  clear  and  pleasant  apprehension  pf  the  science  ana  principles.  The  author  has  a  singular 
facility  in  the  use  of  what  he  teaches.  He  is  master  of  the  suoject,  so  that  the  lessons  are  ex- 
pressed with  clearness  and  remarkable  conciseness. 

He  takes  a  sentence  and  shows 

What  it  is,  and  what  it  is  for ; 

then  he  talks  about  it,  analyzing  the  complex  strnctnrc  as  the  naturalist  dissects  a  bird. 

Then  there  is  "something  for  children  to  do/'— work  on  every  page,  pleasant  as  the  build 
ing  of  toy  castles  the  making  of  sentences,  which  surprises  the  learner  into  a  mastery  of  both 
Grammar  and  Composition. 

They  are  wonderful  books;  wonderful  for  directness,'  for  attention  to  details,  and  for  strik- 
ing the  very  points  that  help.  He  plainly  says,  ''S  Is  the  endint;  of  a  plural  noun  and  a  singu- 
lar verb."  who  will  forget  that,  or  become  confused,  as  papils  often  do?  So  of  every  point, 
similarities  and  contrasts  are  placed  In  such  relations  at)  are  interesting  and  impressive.  These 
books  ought  to  take  the  country. 

They  have  taken  the  Country! 

The  aggregate  population  of  cities  and  towns  using  them  is  over  SIX  MILLIONS. 
They  are  more  largely  used  in  Illinois  than  any  other  series  of  Language  Books 

Rbtail.  Ihtrodvctiok. 

S WINTON'S  LANGUAGE  PRIMER. 40  Cents.  27  Cents- 

SWINTON'S   LANGUAGE   LESSONS 60  Cents.  34  Cents- 

SWINTON'S  SCHOOL  COMPOSITION. 60  Cents.  34  Cents. 

SWINTON'S  PROG.   GRAMMAR, 76  Cents.  60  Cents. 

For  examination,  with  view  to  introduction,  they  will  be  sent  free, "save  pos- 
tagfe  of  10  cents  for  each  book. 

ADBB«8,  LESLIE  GREEN^VOOD,  Agent. 

117  &  119  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Harper  A  Brothers,  Publishers. 
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EDUCATIONAL   SERIES  I 


8HBLDON'S  BEADBRS,  GUYOrS  GBOGRAPHUBS, 

PELTER^S  ARITHMETICS,  TENNEY'8  ZOOLOGIES, 

COOLBY'S  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE,  GUYOTS   WALL-MAPS, 

VERB  FOSTER^S  DRAMTINQ,  COMPOSITION  AND  BHBTORIC, 

SHELDON'S  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION,  .       W.  &  S  .COPY-BOOKS,  JBrc 

Among  the  new  books  may  be  named : 

(,  SttEtOOK'S  BEASEnS. 

By  E.  A.  Shsldom,  A.  M.,  l^resldent  of  State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Oswego,  New  York. 

Graded  Series. 

Introdac- 

Retail.  tion.  Exchange. 

Sbbldom's  Nbw  Fibst  Riadbb,  80  pages, $  .36  |  .17  •  .IS 

Sheldon's  Nbw  Sbcond  Rbadbb,  198  pages 50  .84  .96 

Sheldon's  Nen  Thibd  Rbadbb,  3S4  pages , 76  .60  .S8 

Sheldon's  Nbw  FoiyiTH  Rbadbb,  880  pages 1.86  .84  .68 

Shbij>on'8  New  Fifth  Rbadbb,  460  pages, 1.50  1.00  .75 

Sheldon's  New  Manual,  160  pages,  for  teachers  only,. . .  1.00 


Phonic  Reading. 


Reuil.    Introdnction. 


Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Pbimbb,  60  pages, $  .90  •  .16 

Sheldon's  New  Phonic  Chabts,  10  Nos.  Boards, 5.00  3.60 

This  beautifully  illustrated  Primer  and  these  Chartt  present  the  only  purely  PAonie  coarse  of 
Primary  Beading  published  in  this  country. 

n.  M  Gprs  Now  Mniatii  Giinlir. 

A  book  of  the  same  grade  as  the  Intbbmbdiate,  but  treating  more  fully  of  Industrial  and  Com 
mercial  Geography.    It  is  the  book  for  country  schools. 

Guyot's  Series  for  Graded  Schools. 

lutroduc- 
Retail.       tion.       Bach. 

Gutot's  Elementabt, I  .76        f'  .60       $  .88 

GxnroT's  New  Intbbmbdiate, 1.60         1.00  .75 

Gutot's  Physical, 9.36  1.60         1.18 

IIL  Tenney'g  Elements  of  Zoology. 

r68  elegant  illustrations.    Beautiful  type  and  paper.    The  best  book  on  the  subject  yet  pub- 
lished.   Price,  $9.60.    Examination  and  Introdnction  price,  $1.67. 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS. 

THE  MOST  BLBfiAITT  IN  THE  WOBLD.  PBI0B8  BBBDOED  TO  SUIT  THB  TIHBt. 

SEND  rOB  DBSO^IPnVB  CIBCULABS. 

aO.  S.  cook,  Agent, 

HIRAM  HADLEY,  63  and  65  Washington  Street, 

Ctoneral  Western  Agent,  63  Md  ee  WMUactoa  St.  CH  lOAOO. 
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STATE 

nORMAL    UmVERSITY, 

Normal,  UcLean  County,  niinns. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1857,  BY  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  FOR  THE  TRAIN- 
ING OF  TEACHERS  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 

The  course  of  study  covers   three    years,  or,  if  the  Latin  and  Greek 

languages  are  included,  four  year?.     Certificates  are  given 

for  successful  work  of  one  and  two  years. 


The  Next  Term  Begins  Monday,  Jan.  1st,  1877. 
THE  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 

Will  continue  under  Prof.  Metcalf,  assisted  by  an  experienced  training  teacher,  a  lady.  By 
recent  vote  of  tlie  Board  of  Education,  well  qnaliflod  persons  may  enter  the  training  class  ex- 
clusively, and  devote  themselves  solely  to  professional  work. 

THE  MUSEUM, 

Under  charge  of  Prof.  S.  A.  Forbes,  offers  unusual  facilities  for  students  of  Geology,  Botany 
and  Zoology. 

THE  HIO-H  SCHOOL 

Will  continue  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Burringtoft:  the  Qrammar  School  will  be  placed  in 
the  care  of  an  able  and  experienced  teacher;  and  the  Prima.y  School  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  training  teacher.  Thus,  these  schools  otfer  unnanal  facilities  for  every  grade  of  academ- 
ic instruction,  from  the  lowest  to  a  complete  preparation  for  college  or  for  business.  Monthly 
reports  of  deportment  and  scholarship  sent  to  parents  from  all  departments  of  the  Normal  School 
Tuition :— In  High  School,  $80  per  year;  in^rammar  School,  $25  per  year;  in  Primary 
School,  $19  50  per  year;  in  Normal  School,  free  Qi  ^osc  {)Iedged  to  teach  in  the  State. 


For  Catalogues  and  Circular^hdaress, 

HDWIN  C.  HEWETT,  President. 
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3D.    -A.:PI>IjETO"bT   &s  OO.'S 

School  and  CoUeqe'Publieations. 

C.  E.  LANE,  Agent, 1 1  State      Street,  Chicago. 

GEOGRAPHIES. 

Retail. 

Coraeirs  Primary $  .90 

CorneirB  Intermediate l.f  0 

Cornell's  Physical 1 .60 

HISTORIES. 

QuackenboB'8  Illastrated  United  States 1 .50 

(/uackenbos'B  Elementary  United  States 76 

Qnackenbos'B  History  pf  the  World 1  T6 

Taylor's  Germany 1»75 

Science  Primers,  Qreece,  Rome,  (each) 50 

Gnizot's  Civilization i 1.50 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

QuackenboB's  Primary  Grammar $  .50 

QaackenboB'a  English  Grammar 90 

COMPOSITION   AND  RHETORIC. 

QuackenboB's  First  Lessons  in  Composition $  .90 

Qaackenbos's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.5'» 

Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric 1.76 

BOOK  KEEPING 

Marsh's  Single-Entry  Book-keeping 2.00 

Marsh's  Doable-Entrv  Book-keeping 2.60 

Blanks  to  above,  six  books  to  each  set,  per  set 1.60 

SCIENCE. 

Atkinbon's  Ganot's  Physics 8.00 

Alden's  Intellectual  Philosophy 1.26 

Bain's  Mental  Science 1.75 

Deschanel's  Nat.  Philosophy,  4  parts,  each 1.76 

Munsell's  Psychology  2.00 

Winalow'B  Moral  Philosophy 1.50 

Wilson's  Loelc 1.60 

Huxley  and  Youman's  Phjsiology 1.75 

Lockyer's  Astronomy 1.75 

Nicholson's  Manual  of  Zoology 2.50 

?nackenbo8'B  Natural  Philosophy 1.76 
ouman's  Chemistry,  revised  to  date 1.76 

Youman's  (Miss)  First  Book  of  Botany 1.00 

Henslow's  Botanical  Charts 18.00 

Morse's  First  Book  of  Zoology 1.25 

DRAWING. 
KRUSI'S  NEW  GRAND  SYSTEM. 

Synthetic  Series.    Four  Books,  each $2  oO 

Analytic  Series.    Six  Books,  each 25 

Perspective  Series.    Four  Books,  each -.    .80 

Manuals,  (one  to  each  series,) 75 

Cornell's  Map  Drawing  Cards 60 

LATIN 

Harkness's  Introductory  Latin  Book 1.25 

Harkness's  Latin    Header 1.25 

Harkness's  Latin  Reader,  with  ExerciscB 1.60 

Harkness's  Introduction  to  Prose  Composition 1.50 

Harknesb's  Caesar's  Commentaries 1.60 

Harkness's  Cicero's  Orations 1.60 

GREEK. 

Hadley's  Greek  Grammar 2.00 

Arnold's  First  Greek  Book : 1.25 

Boise's  Anabasis 2.00 

Owen's  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Anabasis,  each 2.00 

Harkness's  First  Greek  Book 1.60 

,    Q^^RMAN. 

Adler's  ProgresBive  German  Reader  ... l.ro 

Adler's  German  Dictionary,  8vo ^'*hm* ^-^ 

Ahn's  German  Grammar 77! 1.00 

Schultzc's  El.  German  Course 1.25 

tsr  For  more  extended  lists  of  texts,  send  for  Educational  Catalogue, 
liclted. 


Exchange. 

Introdcs'c 

$.45 

$.« 

.75 

1J« 

.80 

l.l»7 

.75 

l.» 

.38 

JO 

.88 

1.17 

.88 

L17 

.26 

M 

.75 

l.» 

.25 

M 

.46 

M 

.45 

M 

.75 

1.09 

.87 

L17 

1.00 

1.33 

1.25 

1.67 

.75 

1.00 

1.60 

100 

.68 

«a 

.88 

M7 

.88 

1.17 

1.00 

1.33 

.75 

1.W 

.75 

1.00 

.87 

1.1T 

.87 

1.17 

1.25 

1.57 

.88 

1.17 

.87 

I.IT 

.50 

.«: 

.68 

M 

.10 

$.13 

.18 

.17 

.15 

.» 

!26 

.33 

.68 

M 

.68 

.S3 

.75 

1.00 

.7o 

1.00 

.7.1 

1,00 

.75 

1.00 

1.00 

l.« 

.63 

.»8 

1.00 

1.38 

1.00 

1.83 

.75 

1.00 

.75 

I.O0 

iOO 

.50 

.66 

.68 

M 
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Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

McGuffejf's  Readers  and  Speller  Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics  Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 

Ray's  New  Algebras  Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics  Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Venables  U.  S.  History  Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Schuyler's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 

&c.,  &C.y    &c. 


The  Piibliihen  iBvlte  speelil  attentlOB  to  th«  following 

NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  aijd  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  I*  Regular  Retail  Price.  II*  Introduction  Price— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  Ill*  Exchange  Price 
(one'half  retail  price)— For  first  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corres- 
ponding old  books  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 

Sinffle  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
post-paid  by  mail,  to  teachers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  Price. 

White's  Manual  op  Arithmetic  (Jut  pEbUshod)  con-  I*  II*           III* 

tainini;  Suggestions,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Models 

of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 

FullCloth il.00  tLOO 

Schuyler's  Elements  OF  Geometry 1«50  1*13 

Schuyler's  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration 1*50  1*1 8 

Ray's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 2*25  1  *69 

Ray-'s  Surveying  AND  Navigation 2*85  1*69 

Harvey's  Language  Lessons 30  *22  •  15 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric 1»25  •94           cSS 

Thalhbxmsr's  History  of  England 1*50  1*13 

Norton's  Elements  OF  Physics 1*15  984           •58 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners  . .  1  *25  •94 

Buffet's  French  Literature 1  *00  •Id 

Krusi's  Life  of  Pestalozzx 2*25  2*25 

Hazlman's  Kindergarten  Culture •T5  ^75 

Hailman's  Lectures  on  History  of  Pedagogy •T5  •Td 

The  Ex^iMiNER,  OR  Teacher's  Aid tSO  •SO 

Smart's  Manual  of  Free  Gymnastics ^20  •20 

Object  Lessons,  by  Lilienthal  and  Allyn ^25  ^25 

Payne's  School  Supervision 1^25  1*25 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  School 
Supervision  have  been  published  separately  for  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list.) 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,  -  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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THE  POPUMR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

CONDUCTED   BY 

E.    L.   YOUM^ISrS. 


|HE  profession  of  teaching,  though  not  nsnally  classed  \vith  the  professions  called  *'  leaa 
^  ed,''  assuredly  has  pre-eminent  right  to  that  distinctive  apellatlon.  A\\  other  tUni^ 
>  being  equal,  that  teacher  will  be  most  successful  whose  mind  is  most  richly  stored  with 
knowledge.  Such  a  teacher  speaks  '^as  one  having  authority/^  and  his  pupils,  bow- 
ever  young,  can  readily  distinguish  him  from  the  routinist  whose  whole  reliance  is  in  the  text- 
books. And  if  the  aim  of  education  be  to  form  pupils  to  the  habits  of  thinking,  of  reaffoning. 
and  of  independent  study,  no  one  is  qualified  to  be  a  teacher  who  is  not  a  diligent  student  (f 
the  intellectual  movements  of  his  time.  Now,  the  distinguishing  intellectual  character  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live  is  its  scientiflc  activity,  and  a  true  education  of  the  young  implies  giving 
to  tSieir  thoughts  this  specific  direction.  To  do  this,  the  teacher  must  be  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  must  be  alive  to  all  the  phases  of  scientific  progress,  so  that  the  very  atmospnere 
of  the  school-r«om  shall  be  in  sympathy  with  the  currents  which  sweep  through  the  great  world 
outside. 

Thb  Populab  Scibncb  Monthly  aims  to  Interpret  and  diflTuse  abroad  the  rusnlts  of  scien- 
tific research,  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  understood  by  all.  Every  branch  of  natural  sci- 
ence is  represented  in  its  pages.  But,  what  is  of  special  importance,  the  relations  between  nat- 
ural science  and  modem  life,  as  involved  in  the  questions  of  Education,  Morale  Domestic 
Economy,  Sociology,  etc.,  are  fully  and  freely  discussed.  In  this  respect  Thb  Popitlak  Sci- 
ence Monthly  stands  alone  of  Its  kind  in  this  country,  and  claims  the  support  of  the  thoogbt- 
ful  throughout  the  land.  As  of  special  interest  to  teachers  we  append  a  partial  list  of  articles 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  Education  which  have  appeared  in  Thb  Popitlar  Scibncb 
Monthly:  Nobility  of  Knowledge;  A  Demand  of  Modem  Education;  Mental  Discipline  in 
Education;  The  Higher  Education;  Character  of  Modern  Knowledge;  Oar  Great  American 
University;  American  Colleges  veraui  American  Science;  Lingual  Developments  in  Baby- 
hood; Science-Teaching  for  the  Young;  Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Process;  Artificial  Pro- 
duction of  Stupidity  In  Schools;  Modem  Studies  in  Education;  Place  of  Science  In  Education; 
English  against  the  Classics;  Modern  Literatures  in  the  Higher  Education;  Barbarism  in  Eng- 
lish Education;  Educational  Bias;  Education  In  New  England;  Observation  in  Education: 
Science  and  Our  Educational  System ;  Aims  of  Scientific  Education ;  Science  in  Bducatlona- 
DiscipUne;  Geography  in  Schools ;  Scientific  Normal  Schools;  Liberal  Education  in  the  Nine- 
teenih  Century;  Bequlrements  or  Scientific  Education;  Higher  Education  of  Women;  Educa- 
tion and  Science ;  New  Experiments  in  Education. 

Tux  Popular  Scibncb  Monthly  is  published  in  a  large  octavo,  handsomely  printed  on 
clear  type,  and,  when  the  subjects  admit,  fully  illustrated.    Each  number  contains  1S8  pages. 

Terms  :    $5    Per   Annum,  or   Fifty  Cents  Per  Number. 

Postage  Free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  United  States,  prom  Januajiy  1, 1475. 

A  new  volume  of  the  Popuiar  Science  begins  with  the  number  for  May  and  November 
each  year.    Subscriptions  may  commence  from  any  date.    Back  numbers  supplied. 

Now  Ready,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX., 
of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  embracing  the  Numberg  from  1  to  64 
rMay,  1872,  to  October,  1876,)  9  vols.,  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.50  per  vol.  Half 
Morocco,  $6.50  per  vol. 

For  Sale,  Binding  Case,  for  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII. 
VIII.  and  IX  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

These  covers  are  prepared  expressly  for  binding  the  volumes  of  The  PoprLAB  Science 
Monthly  as  they  appear,  and  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  on  receipt  of  price.  Any  binder  can 
attach  the  covers  at  a  triding  expense.    Price,  50  cents. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


Address 


D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  PubHshers, 
549  and  551  Broadway,   New  York. 
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ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

FOR   1877. 

twe:n'tieth  year. 


The  pablisbera  have  the  pleasare  of  annonnciDg  the  following  attractive  features  of  the 
AvLAimc  for  1877. 

HBNRY  W  LONGFBLI^W  will  contribute  an  unusual  number  of  Pobms^  and 

JAMES  BUSSELL  LOWELL,  JOHN  Q.  WHimSR,  and  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 
will  also  furnish  Poms.  Poetry  may  also  be  expected  from  E.  C.  STBDMAN,  T.  B.  ALDRIGH, 
and  other  well-known  Atlantic  poets. 

T.  B.  ALDRIOH  will  contribute  a  story  in  three  parts,  and  CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
Jb.,  a  series  of  papers  on  Coix>iiial  History. 

W.  D.  HO  WELLS  will  publish  Two  Stories  in  Dramatic  FoRm,  of  three  numbers  each,  a 
novel  feature  in  magazine  literature.  Mr.  HOWELLS  will  also  furnish  some  charming  essays 
on  New  England  Country  life. 

MARK  TWAIN  will  be  a  frequent  contributor. 

MRS.  KBMBLB'S  cnapters  of  "  Old  Woman's  Gossip,"  will  extend  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year,  and  will  continue  to  furnish  delightful  pictures  of  places  and  people  she 
has  seen. 

CHARLES  HALE  will  write  a  few  brief  papers  on  Bgtprian  Life,  and 
G.  P.  LATHROP,  Author  of  •♦  A  Study  of  Hawthorne,"  several  Essats  on  American 
Authors. 

A   VALUABLE    SERIES  OF  PAPERS 

On  various  professions  .and  employments  will  be  furnished  by  distinguished  writers,  and  will 
describe  the  Work  of  a  School  Superintendent^  a  New  England  Farmer,  a   Western  Farmer j  a 
Managing  Editor t  a  Congressman,  a  Cotton  Manufacturer,  a  Pennsylvania  Iron  Master,  etc. 
An  unique  feature  of  the  Magazine  for  1877  will  be  contributions  to  each  number  of 

ORIGINAL    MUSIC 

By  such  composers  as  J.  K.  PAINE,  GEORGE  L.OSGOOD,  JULIUS  EICHBERG,  DUDLEY 
BtFCK.  and  FRANCIS  BOOTT,  with  words  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Atlantic  poets. 
The  Atlantic  has  long  stood  alone  In  the  value  of  its  musical  criticism,  and  the  publishers  are 
confident  of  the  public  appreciation  of  their  purpose  to  give  each  month  some  fresh  and  charm- 
ing melody  worthy  of  the  poetry  with  which  it  is  matched— some  song  which  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  every  household,  and  a  means  of  education  in  musical  taste. 

THE    CONTRIBUTORS'    CLUB 

Win  be  the  title  of  a  new  Department,  unlike  any  feature  In  other  magazines,  and  devoted  to 
desultory  criticism  of  arts,  letters,  politics,  and  soblety.  Some  of  the  best-known  contributors 
to  the  magazines  will  appear  constantly,  though  anonymously,  in  its  columns,  and  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  bright  and  attractive. 

A  Splendid  Life-size  Portrait  of    Bryant, 

Similar  to  the  beautiful  portraitof  Mr.  LONGFELLOW  published  last  year,  and  by  the  same 
artist,  will  be  furnished  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Atlantic  for  18T7  for  One  Dollar. 

Tbbms:  Single  or  specimen  numbers,  39  cents.  Yearly  subscriptions,  %^^  postage 
free:  with  life-size  portrait  of  BRYANT  or  LONGFELLOW,  $6. 

Remit  by  money-order,  draft,  or  registered  letter,  to  H.  O.  HOUGHTON  &  CO.,  Riverside 
Press.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

H.O.HOUGHTON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
HURD  &  HOUGHTON,  New  York. 
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Andrews'  Patent    : 
"TriDinpii"8cb«olDd(8| 

An  VmiuM,  Stnag, 

Compact,  HeathM 

and  Elegant. 


A.  H.  ANDRE\VS  &.  CO., 

211  &  213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111., 
LASOEST  XAinTFAOTIJfiSBS  IN  AXEEIOA  0?  BEST 

School  and  Church  Furniture, 

Office  Desks,  Chairs,  Pews,  Pulpits,  Globes, 

School  Maps,  and  Apparatus. 

ANDREWS'    PATENT   "MAGIC"    ERASER. 

Which  farniehes  three  surfaces  In  each  Rubber,  Mailed  for  40  ct« 
pf*  Send  for  oar ''£7ui£(«  to  Church  Fymithing/'* 
a^  Send  for  Catalogues  of  Black  Boards,  Globes,  Apparmtaa, 

Maps,  Everything  for  Day  or  Sabbath  Schools. 


Cowperthwait  &  Co.'s 
EDUCATIONAL     SERIES. 

Monroe's  Readers  and  Spellers.  I    Green's  Grammars. 
Warren's  Geographies.  I    Hagar's  Mathematics. 

FRANCIS   S.    BELDEN.  Agent, 

as   Washington   Street,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


TRE  CHICAGO  ERASER.  \ 


S^ndfor  Speclmeri  Circular  and  e«tlinalfli. 


Boperior  Belli  of  Oopptr  mtd  Tin,  i 

with  thabwtJMaryBwi^taft,  for  C 

BekooU,  Farm;  FaetmithOomn  hBn»m,Fln 
Alarm$.  Towm-  Clocks,  tu.  FuUg  WmnwUtd. 

Illuntnted  C»Ulogii«  WDt  Free 
Vanduxeo  *  Tift.  102  *  IM  ■.  8ao0 
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^  TM^IJfS  9Mttir  M^ST  mjt»  WEST 

— BY    THE — 

I.  B.  &  ^w.  route: 

It  is  the  only  line  mxming  through  can  to  the  West.  Omnibas  transfers,  ferriage,  all 
changes  and  delays  avoided  by  running  8PBCIAL  DAILY  LINES  of  THROUGH  COACHBS,  as 
follows :    For  all  points  in 

IOWA.    NEBRASKA,    and   CALIFORNIA. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Bloomington,  Peoria,  Qalesburff,  Burlington,  Ottumwa, 
Creston,  Council  Bluffs,  and  makes  close  connections  at  Omaha  with  the  Paclflc  Roads  for  San 
Francisco,  and  all  points  in  Utah  and  the  Pacific  Coast.    Take  train  No.  5 

For  ROOK   ISLAND   and   DAVENPORT. 
Parlor  cars  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  run  through  to  Peoria,  making 
close  connections  for  Oalesburg,  Burlington,  Ottumwa,  Quiucy,  Rock  Island,  Davenport,  and 
all  points  in  Northern  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Take  train  No.  1 

For  KANSAS,   TEXAS   and   SOUTHWEST. 
The  through  coach  runs  through  Peoria,  Oalesburg  and  Qulncy,  making  close  connection 
at  Kansas  City  for  all  points  in  Western  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  the  Southwest,  and  at  Hannibal 
for  Fort  Scott,  Parsons,  Denison  and  points  in  Texas.    To  the  iua»t  and  Hauth,  it  is  the  Short- 
est, Quickest  and  only  line  running  8  TRAINS  DAILY  TO 

INDIANAPOLIS   AND    CINCINNATI, 

Without  change,  and  one  train  in  advance  of  other  routes.  The  only  direct- route 
to  i  nuisvUie  nnd  thf>  MmMth.  The  Shortest  line  and  Quickest  time  via  Indianapolis  to 
Columbns,Newark,Zane8ville,  Wheeling,  Baltimore,  Washington.  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia, 
:New  York  and  Boston.  The  best  route  to  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Albany  and  all 
New  Bngland  Cities.    Train  No.  6  is  the  best  train  for  all  points  Kast. 

Bbfobb  tou  i>icidb  upon  your  Summer  Trip,  addresK  C.F.Webb,  and  get  copy  of  our 
Centennial  and  Tourist  Guide  and  New  Map  Folder. 

1*AHIj'  R  i^AR!*  with  State  Rooms  and  Reclining  Sleeping  Chairs,  are  run  on  trains  No. 
«  and  1,  between  Peoria,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  via  Hamilton. 

§*Hlltitan'M  Palaeti  J>ratvlMff  Ron»n  and  sl-epina  ^iara  run  through  Galesbnrg.  Peoria 
and  Indianapolis,  and  on  trains  No.  5  and  2.  Geo.  B.  Wright,  Receiver,  «liio.  W.  Brown,  Qeii- 
eral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

THE  FOFULAB   XEBOEANT    TAHOB  AND    GENTLEICEN'S  FUBNISEEB. 

E.  C.  HYDE, 

Has  just  received  his  Winter   Stock    of  Cloths^ 
Cassimeres^  Beavers^ 

And  Gent's  Furnishing   Goods, 

Which  he  is  Selling  at 

Bottom   Hard    Times    Prices. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES  MADE  TO  ORDER  VERY 
CHEAP  f      IF  SO,  GO    TO 

E.    C.    HYDE'S, 

Ashley  House  Corner. 

BLOOMINOTON,  ILL. 


xu 


Schtioimwiier   Adt?ertuer* 


"ODDS  WITH  TttE  EWEMY." 

A   PLAY  SUITABLE    FOR    SCHOOL     KXHiMiTlONS   AND   AMATEi 

THEAT/^ICALS^ 

WRITTEN     BY    A    TEACHER. 

HO   SCEHEIVf    F\EQaiR,£D. 

"  The  plot  is  well  laid :  fkt  iharatttrs  are  not  $o  difficult  but  thai  pHpih  &f^ 
ability  can  master  them  easih\      Thfre  is  Just  abottt  eHOUi^k  ^f  the  seri^mi  amd  ik^  i 
to  make  it  attractive  and  intirrestitf :r" — Man^ti<rii  Hll.  I  f?+''pnbliCHn. 

PRICE,    30    CENTS. 
AddreiiH  T.  B.  UENNIHON,  DeKalb,  DeKalb  CoiLiiLy,  ilUoolA^ 


NEW    ERA    IN    THE    SALE    OF 

Watches,   Diamonds,  Silvepware,   Jewelry, 

BRONZES.     ETC 

Js  one  of  the  Largest  £s/^:/'/^.:/jffients  in  ikt  Wtst.        Holiday  Goods  now  m,  amd $^ 
be  jp/d  iit  unheard  of  LOW  PRICES. 

JAS.  P.   TRYNER 


Cor.  Durley  Hall. 


FOR 

Parent, 
Teacher, 
Child, 
Pastor, 
Friend. 

WEBSTER'S    unabridged: 

"  The  best  practical  Koijli^h  Ihrdaimry  i-xtaiir/'-ZHMrfoft  (^uartrrig  M^&a,  Oct.^  1>75. 
From  thr  VM*-/  Juntirf  Of  the  rnUffi  J^fatft. 

Washinotos.  D.  Cm  Oci  ^L'j.  irfVrj.— The  btmk  lijm  bt'i'onii'  iadJEtporiittttbU;  tu  t-vrry  i^iadi^iitd! 
the  Eugliuh  laii^'uage.  A  Ljlm  Uhmry  ti^  uut  cimijilett;  wUlmut  U,  and  thv  Ciiurte  imik  \oUm 
of  the  highest  authority  in  alt  ^|Uy^tl^>IlB  <jI  •kfliiltlim.-^11lo»Hii»flsi  K*  Waitb 

iHr  Four  pairw  Colored  IMiiU'fc.  PiiiitiehLd  bj  G^  iL  C.  Meublaji,  SpringJlffUL  Mawi.  JJwM 
by  all  Bookeellerrt. 


AK 

tB41»peaiilb1e  B«4il> 

sHe  for  *f  tf  J 

Teaolier, 
Advanced 

Student* 

Intelligent 


NATIONALSUNDAYSCHOOLTEACHER 

^.  Hazaru      Is  imdtnibii'Llly  tlitf  lM*st  T«*i«'liers*  Hplp  nub  i^hcd.    Mil 
•ngrh,  hel|>ru1  :i!u]  iris|>iriiig-  ]oiif«inni!i*  ibc  bf*Mt  c*i>r|ii^  or  wintribi    n*i 

»opillar  rflifitriill  *lepnrtinf*ll1s.     Need**  onh  lo  be  eKamirjtd  In     drf 
Terms,  $1 ,5(1  jut  vl\'ii\      Chtbft  of  fiv^i*  urViiore  recuivo  »ii^  *     sw 


Edited  by  M.  C.  Hazaru 
the  most  thorongrh 
and  the  most  poi 

to  be  taken       '^ 
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HEATING  AND  VENTILATING. 

Bffote  contracting;  with  the  Rnttau  Heating  and  Vcniilatinjj  Company,  of  this  city,  for  the 
furnaces  of  the  lar<;c  i<en»iiiary  buildinij:  now  beinp  built  at  Mount  Carroll,  (a  biiildinp  conlaiB* 
inj,' over  fifty  rooniH,)  the  proprietor,  F.  A.  W.  Shimkr,  wrote  to  partien  n^iuij:  th;  iin  pro  veil 
work  of  the  Kultan  Company,  at*kinLr  for  Information  t>n  tht  subject. 

The  answern  received  wen.;  all  favorable  to  the  company. 

The  extracts  irlveii  below  refer  more  particularly  to  the  larjrerbnlldinge.  Wendalt.  A.  As- 
DEKsoN,  PrcKldent  of  Board  of  Education,  IjiCronse.  Wis..  8ayt«:  "We  have  one  of  the  RutlAn 
furiiacei*,  and  like  it  very  much,    I  nhould  prefer  the  Ruttan  »y»*tem  to  any  I  know." 

Simon  Wile,  Secretary  Boawl  of  Education,  l.jiI'orte,  Ind..  i*ayH:  "We  u^ed  one  Kutf  an  fur- 
nace lat>t  year  to  our  entire  sat  is/net  ion.  and  bon^rht  three  more  this  Summer." 

J.  L.  COE,  Secretary  Board  of  Educatioj^.  Geneva,  111.,  writer:  '  We  have  ui*ed  the  Rnttau 
two  yearn  in  our  new  school  building,  to  the  t^aiij-faction  of  all.  The  reprem'ntatiom*  made  onr 
Board,  we  have  found  true  in  every  parllcvlar  Our  teachert*,  five  in  number,  are  delighted  witfj 
the  ventilation.  (Jut  of  the  whole  lunnber  of  pupilt",  j»omelhini;  over  three  hundred,  attendiofi- 
for  the  i»chool  year?*  1KT4  and  IS?.'),  not  one  death  occurred,  and  vt-ry  little  nlckne-s. 

We  warm  one  room  containiiii;  l",2*2d  cubic  feet,  with  a  hard  coal  Ptove,  at  an  cx|»«nj»e  ol 
$77. 8;^;  to  warm  82.<  00  cubic  feet  with  the  Ruttan  furnace,  it  .)nly  cost  $U»7.70."' 

A.  Bain,  President  Board  of  Education,  Itochelle,  Illinoii*,  nayi*:  "The  Ruttan  fumacrt- 
Uhed  b\  U8  in  our  public  i*chool,  give  entire  safidfarfin.  The  *«y8tem  of  ventilation  workh  llki 
a  charm;  the  rooms  are  alwayt*  full  of  fresh  air,  invigorallns.'  the  teai'liers  and  echolan*. 

By  Ufe  of  the  Ruttan  furnace  during  the  last  two  winters,  we  have  t-aved  ovt-r  one  thoDt^^nii 
dollars  in  fuel,  and  keep  every  room  wanned  to  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit  the  coldest  day  iu 
winter," 

1).  D.  Blakeman,  Superintendent  schools,  Delphi,  Indiana,  says:  "It  is  the  best,  and  I  nia> 
Hay  the  only  complete  system  in  use.  You  may  rely  upon  any  information  the  Ruttan  (..ompaii} 
give  you." 

lion,  J.  B.  Adams,  of  Chicago,  says  concerning  the  large  school  building  Hi  South  E\-ans- 
ton:  "The  Ruitan  furnaces  give  complete  satisfaction.  We  only  use  about  forty  tont«  of  eofi 
coal  per  year,  and  our  Board  unite  in  recommending  them." 

tlA.MKs  A.  Hawlky,  "with  over  ten  years  experience  on  the  Board  of  Education  at  Dixtm," 
111.,  says:  '"The  same  furnaces  are  silll  in  use.  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, I  like  tht*  Kut- 
tan  furnaces  better  than  the  ones  they  substituted;  in  fact,  I  have  never  heard  any  contplaint 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Ruttan." 

The  above  U  rters  do  not  compri-^e  near  one  half  of  the  number  received  h\  the  Seminars 
peo[de.  The  orlL'inals  can  be  si-en  at  the  Company's  office,  second  door  ca.nt  of  Phoenix  Bank. 
—BLoomington,  (III.,)  Pantagraph. 
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JUST    OUT  I 

Tie  Terj  Latest  Ektioial  Mbtio! 


In  July,  1876,  A.  H.  ENGLISH  &  CO.,  Pittaburgb,  Pa.,  iasaed  % 
series  of  ARITHMETICS, 

COMPLETE  in  TWO  BOOKS! 

By  M.  B.  GOFF,  A,  M.,  of  the  Western 
University  of  Pa. 

Attention  is  directed  to  these  features  : 

1.  The  superior  Illusteations,  by  J.  Kar8t,  New  York. 

2.  The  Combination  of  Oral  and  Written  Exercises. 

3.  The  OUTLINE  of  each  subject. 

4.  The  CLEAR  and  concise  models  of  analysis. 

5.  The  large  number  of  Practical  Problems. 

6.  The  prices : 

Retail.  Introdactloo.  Xxcb«Dg«. 

GoflPs  First  Book,        -        -        -        .40  .27  .20 

«      Complete,  -         -  1.10  .75  ,55 

Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  solicited  to  send  for  enf- 
ies  for  examination. 


OSGOOD'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS, 

Published  by  the  same  house,  are  new  in  matter,  systematic  in  grada- 
tion. Artistic  in  Illustration,  and  Superior  in  Mechanical  Exi- 
CUTION.     Send  for  Specimen  Copies. 


BTJRTT'S    aRAMM^RS. 

Don't  fail  to  see  these  books.     Samples  furnished  on  application.     Addreflft. 

J.  N.  HUNT,  Rock  Island,  IlL 
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The  Reason  Why 488 
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Jamea  Hannan 44« 
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IBSUKD  ON  THE  FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH.      PRICE  $1.50  A  YEAR. 
Clubs  of  Five  or  More,  I1.25  Each. 


NATIONAL  COeON-SCIOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  IPSPSNDENT  SERIES  OF  READSR5 

STILL      AHEAD ! 

Unsurpassed  m  Reading  Matter,  Illustrations  and  Meolumical  Execudon. 

Adopted  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  prominent  towns  in  the  West,  and 
has  received  numerous  county  adoptions. 

11  DEFEIENT  Ms  OF  GEOGBAH, 

MONTEITH'S  ELEMENTARY.      MONTEITH'S  COMPREHENSIVE. 

No  series  of  geographies  more  generally  praised  or  more  extenflirely 
used.     The  course  complete  in  TWO  BOOKS. 

To  Examine  Them  Is  to  Adopt  Them. 


PECK'S  SERIES  OP  ARITHHETieS, 

"1st  LESSONS."    "MANUAL."   "COMPLETE." 
Concise.  Clear.  Scientific. 

@KdJibk's  8KBIKS  9V  em&mmAMB. 

'<EAST  LESSONS."    "BRIEF."    "NORMAL."  Stroag  AttMhmtBtToUow^  ftSr QM. 

BAENES'  BEIEF  BISTO&tTf  TBE  IINITSS  STATES. 

An  unprecedented  use  throughout  the  country.  It  merits  it  by  its  ex- 
cellent arrangement,  charming  style,  absence  of  verbiage,  and  its  historical 
accuracy. 

Positively  the  Best  School  History  Published. 

STEELE'S    COURSE  IN  THE  SCIENCES. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  CHEMISTRY,  GEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ASTRONOMY. 

TEX  MOST  P0FULA5  TSZT-BOOZS  ON  TEX  S0X£KCX8. 

STEELE'S    ZOOL-OQY    SOON    OUT. 

OftUlogues  and  terms  furnished  on  application. 

INDISPENSABLE  BOOKS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Phelp's  Teacher^s  Hand    Book,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Teaching,  Hoil^rook's  Normal  Methods,  Northend's 

Teacher's  Assistant, 

XK  A  BOX  TOCfBTESS,  $6.       SXPiSATSLT,  11.50  SACS,  Sent  Feit-Faid  ob  BMei]A  of  Mm. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS. 
NEW  YORK.  °'  OHICAGO. 


1875. 


STROPE'S 


1875. 


PALACE  OF  MUSIC, 

808  N.  Main  St,,    Bloomingfton,  111. 
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THE  LARGEST 

AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 

Pianos,  Organs^ 

SHXST.MT7SZC, 

MUSIC    BOXES, 


AND 


Id  Central  IIHuoIh,  and  at  ;<;reatly 

REDUCED    PRICES. 

A   Liberal    Discount    Made   to    Churches, 
Clergymen,  Schools  and  Teachers. 


All  orders  promptly  filled  from  abroad 
in  Sheet-3Iiisic  and  I  ooks,  with 

DISCOUNT  TO  TEACHERS. 


QQ 


CD 

s. 

g 

O 

CD 


Old  iii8tmment»  taken  In  exchange  for  new  ones  and  »ati^«fttction  guaranteed  In  every  sale. 
Send  for  price  liete  and  retnrnH. 


STROP£'S  PALACE  OF  T^XTSIC, 

303  N.  Main  St.  Uoomlngton,  III. 


REMEMBER  THAT 

FOR  SIX  SUBgeRIBERg  AND  NINE  DOLLARS, 

TSS    SCSOOZiM^STSB. 


AS     A 


SEND    YOU     AS     A    PREMIUM 

ANY   FOUR-DOLLAR   MAGAZINE. 


Jim  9vll  JkM4-  $i«  Cwr^. 

A  Dl8tfn^alslied.Teacher  Writes  as  Follows. 

*•  There  Ih  a  j^reat  deal  of  time  unrl  labor  exi)L'n(lort  In  the  ntnrty  of  'Grammar'  In  ocr 
schools  for  which  no  adequato  good  is  ol)tainod.  The  object  of  the  study  i«  "to  writf  and  .-ip.'ak 
the  Enji:li(*h  lani^uaL,'!?  correctly;'  but  an  exuniinatlon  of  clasncR  that  havt- been  "throiiirb  ibr 
book'  would  show  that  the  attainment  of  ihiK  object  is  of  too  rare  occurrence.  Teach«*ri*  lli- 
bor  assiduourtly ;  their  clanseH  can  parwe  irlibly;  they  can  determine  the  nice*t  di-cincti<»ii**  io 
the  clasbitlcation  of  words;  they  can  diaL'rani  and  analyze,  and  lell  whether  an  elem«*fit  i*  irf 
the  fir»t,  Hccond  or  third  clasn;  and  yet.  with  all  rhent-  accomplishmentH,  they  may  not  *>*r  CApa- 
bleof  writiu^^  a  paL'e  of  En<,'liHh  without  makiui,'  many  ern)rrt. 

•  The  fruitl(!HHness  of  the  old-time  grammar  neenis  to  have  created  a  4:cneral  de-sirtr  a.iiunt£ 
thinkini;  teacheri*  for  a  clearer,  simpler  and  morn  objective  method  of  teaching:  Kiijfli>*b  tbau 
that  in  common  nne. 

•'  Prof.  W'dliam  Swlnfon  U  (he  Jlrsl  author  to  recorjnize  this  want  -  the  (in^t  to  abamioa  ihr 
worn-out,  worthless  technicalitien  of  ^  the  ancients. '  and  to  fiubsiitute  therefor  the  actuAi 
study  of  the  En<:liMh  npeech  in  all  its  Himplirity,  beauty  and  force. 

"In  the  UHe  of  Prof.  Swluton's  •  Uini^uaiie  Series!'  I  clearly  Hce  the  cure  for  the  evij  of 
wrong  teaching  from  which  our  Mother  Toi^jne  has  ho  lonjf  Huffered." 


S^WIJSTTOlSr'S 


In  view  of  the  completion  of  this  remarkable  serie«  of  Text-Book8.  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  following'  points: 

I.  These  books  teach  the  correct  uj»e  of  lan«ruai;e. 

II.  They  teach  such  i^rammar  at*  jrrowH  out  of  the  actual  une  of  laniiua^e. 
III.    They  are  live,  clear,  simple  and  practical. 

IV.  They  awaken  an  interest  in  the  ntudy  and  teachiujif  of  {grammar. 

V.  They  are  pronounced  a  complete  fiicccsh  in  theory  and  practice,  by  hoslH  of  learher* 
of  all  grades. 

VI.  They  are  the  best  books  by  which  to  make  ameuds  for  the  lack  of  early  irainlnjj  In 
lan«;uaire.  ^ 

Vli.  The  Primer  and  Lan-^uaire  Lef«sonp  are  admirably  adapted  to  be  placed  in  thf  hand* 
of  youni?  scholars  as  an  accompaniment  to  oral  instruction,  and  a»  there  are  uo  'juch  iH^ofcr  lii 
U8C  they  can  be  introduced  without  chanjje  of  books. 

VIII.    They  are  the  cheapest  series  of  books  ever  publi^Jhed:— 

PRICES  FOR   INTRODUCTION. 

Retail   Prices  .subiect  to  usual  discounts  for  first  introduction. 

LANGUAGE  PRIMER, 40  Cia. 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS, 60      *• 

SCHOOL  COMPOSITION, 60     *' 

PROGRESSIVE  GRAMMAR, 75     " 


Specimen    Copies 


Furnished  at  half  retail  price  for  examination,  with  a  view  tu  Introduction,  on  applicA- 
tlon  to 

A.  ETHRIDGE, 

AGENT  FOR  HARPER  *  BROTHERS, 

117  &  119  STATE  STRKpyr. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


1876.  1876. 

REED  &  EELLOGG'S, 

GRADED  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH, 

CONSISTING   OF 

ONE  HUNDRED  PRACTICAL  LESSONS, 
CAREFULLY  Q-RADED 

roH  mnTEjHHMR  mm 

RETAIL  PRICE, 50  Cts. 

SIJ^GLE  COPY, 25  Cts. 

ABRAM  BROWN.  Gen'l  Western  Agent, 
CLARK  k  MAYNARD'S,  Publications, 

56  Madison  St.f  Chioago 


BETTER  THAN  STEATITE!  CHEAPER  THAN  CHALK! 


Strong  language,  but  we  mean  what  we  say.  Send  lO  cents  for  sample 
by  mail.  Give  them  a  trial,  and  if  you  desire  to  continue  their  use,  (which 
we  do  not  doubt)  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  by  your  own  bookseller, 
or  will  make  terms  with  yx)u  direct.  Ten  cents  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
permanent  exemption  from  that  school-room  nuisance  and  fruitful  source  of 
ill  health,  ihe  dv^t  of  common  chai/c  crat/oru^. 

HADLE7  BROS.  L  EAITE, 

SCHOOL    FUBNISHEB8, 

63  &  65  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO. 


Lil^eral  Fienuiims? 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OFFERS 

THE    FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS, 

Jb'or  fifteen  naine^  and  $22.50,  Webnter^s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Price:  $12  i)0. 
/f'or  twelve  names  and  $IS  00,  Woroeste7'^8  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

^ Price  :  $10  00. 
For  ten  names  and'  $15.00,  LippincotCs  Gazetteer.     Pricf  .• .  §  10 
For  eight  names  and  $12  00,  Brown's  Grammar  of  GramTnanf. 

Andrews^  Latin  Lexicon^  or  Liddell  <J&  Scotfs  G-reek  Le^cinm 
For  skv  names  and  $9.00,  any  of  the  Four-  Dollar  Magazinef*, 
For  four  name^  and  $6.00,  Webster^ s  Acxidemic  Dictionary. 

'Price  :  $2.25. 

For  three  iiames  and  $4.50.  bound  volume  of  THE  ILLINOIS 
SCHOOLMASTER.for  1874,  Worcester's  Vomprehenjnve 
Dictionary^  Price:  $1.75,  Guyofs Earth  and  Man ^  I*riCi^: 
%V.1b  Pagers  Theory  and  Practice^  Price:  $1.60,  Scotf^a 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Price  :  $1.50,  The  Schoolmaster  for  tmy 
y^ar^  or  any  dollar -and-a^half  book. 

For  cluh  office  and  $6.25,  The  Schoolmaster  f&r  one  year. 

Send  Names  Singly,  if  Preferred,  Stating  that  you  are  Work- 
ing  FOR    A    Premium. 

Specimen  Copies  will  be  Farnislied  to  Cmassers  on  Application. 


Will  be  Paid  if  Preferred. 
Address,  "SCHOOLMASTER/   Normal,  III. 


INTRODITOTORY   PRICE   LIST. 


J.   H.    BUTLER   & 

Ho.  723  Ohestaat  Stmat,  Philadelphia. 


CO., 


The  first  colnmn  of  lijfi""t'8  gives  the  BJBTA I  /-  price. 

The  Aecond  colamn  glve«  the  tNTHOnU*  TION  price  foi  a  /Er«#  supply  wheu  a  correspond- 
ing book  of  another  series  in  use  Is  given  in  exchange. 

The  third  colamn  gives  the  iKTH*»DUvTtuIil  price  for  a  fimtaupply  when  no  correspond 
ing  book  is  uriveu  in  exchange.  ^,«tJS} 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  OUR  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


OKQORAIPKZKS. 


MitehelPs  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  - 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography, 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography,     - 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas, 
Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography,    -     -     - 

Goodrich's  Amer.  Child's  Pict.  Hist,  of  the  U. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  Sch.  Hist,  of  the  World, 
Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 


The  New  American  First  Reader,     - 
The  New  American  Second  Reader, 
The  New  American  Third  Reader,   - 
The  New  American  Fourth  Reader, 
The  New  American  Fifth  Reader,     - 

SIPKIalaKltS. 

The  New  American  Primary  Grammar,     - 
The.  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller,  - 


Smith's  £nglish  Grammar,       -        .         . 
hingham's  English  Grammar, 

KTYlKtUaOOY, 

The  Scholar's  Companion, 

Sar)?ent's  School  Etymology, 

The  New  American  Etymological  Reader, 


Retail 
Price. 

IntrodncUon 
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90 
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70 
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1  00 

Address  the  Publishers,  or,  WARREN  BURGETT,  Springfield  J II 


iN    THE   FIELDS   AGAIN   WITH   PROF.    GRAY. 


Standard  Text- Books, 


-BY  — 


PROF.    ASA   GRAY,    OF    HARVARD. 

More  MCtaliiTelj  uiei  is  thli  ooii&tr7  than  fU  otber  Botaaloal  S«riei  eomUatd. 


HOW  PLANTS  GROW. 

A  compli'te  and  charniiii'i:  t-k-inentary  work.     PrJci',  ?1.13. 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY, 

■lid  Vi't't'tiihU'  Fhynioloiry.  to  which  i»*  addod  a  coploutt  Dictionary  of  Botanical  term*.     Fullv 

ilhiHtrated.     Pricf,  !«1.J}0. 


SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK. 

Comprlhinj^  tlie  'LK'SHonn  in  Botany"  and  the  "Field,  ForePt  and  Garden  Botanv.''  A  n»«*-.-t 
p«»pularaud  coniprchenHlvi*  School  hook.  Thin  work,  in  counectiiMi  with  "How  Pfant/t  Orotc." 
•upplicH  a  con»|)lrit' cournu  in  Botany  for  Common  Schooln,  Academies  and  Semiiiariest.  C!4± 
pafejcH.     Price.  #i,50. 

MANUAL  ^F  BOTANY. 

For  hi«,'her  »,'rade«  and  CoIlc«;eH.    7  0  pa^'cH.     Price,  $*2.*25. 
The  Same,  with  The  Le^^ttona.    Price,  *3.0<». 

STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY^ 

with  l.'KK)  wood  cutH.    m)  pa?ei».     Prici*,  $3.50. 


%*\ye  will  send  i^in^'le  copn'H  of  cither  or  all  of  the  above,  if  denirod  for  examination  with* 
view  to  introductioa,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  pricee.  Thewo^t  liberal  temtt,  win  ht' 
given  for  IntrvaucHon. 

Full  descriptive  circularn  of  Grjiy'8  Botanies,  with  many  teptimonlalt:  from  emim-nt  m-ien- 
liHtH  and  teachern,  by  mail  on  application.  Addren**, 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or,  EDWARD  COOK, 

V^\  iV:  i:r>  Stak'  Street.  CliicaL'o. 


INTRODUCTORY   PRICE   LIST. 


J.    BE.    BUTLER   &    CO., 

No.  723  Ohefitnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  fir»*i  column  of  figuref*  gives  the  BJSTA 1 1  pri<!f . 

The  i?ecoud  column  gives  the  ifiTHOJ>U*'THHs  price  foi  ti  firat  supply  when  a correepou<l- 

Iiig  book  of  another  pcriet*  in  u»e  is  given  in  f  xclian>re. 
The  third  column  givee  the  JMTJtffUUC'TiifM  price  for  a  ftrtit  supply  when  no  correspond 

lug  book  it»  given  in  exchange. 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  OUR  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


OKOORAF'RZBS. 


Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography,  -     - 
MitehelPs  New  Primary  Geography, 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography,     - 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas,     - 
Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography,    -  -     - 

K18XORZS9. 

Goodrich's  Amer.  Child's  Pict.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S., 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  Sch.  Hist,  of  the  World, 
Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 

The  New  American  First  Reader,     -         -         - 

The  New  American  Second  Reader, 

The  New  American  Third  Reader,    - 

The  New  American  Fourth  Reader, 

The  New  American  Fifth  Reader,     -         -         - 

The  New  American  Primary  Grammar,     -     -     - 
The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller,  -     - 

C»ltABSBSAR8. 

Smith's  English  Grammar,        -         -         -         - 
H Ingham's  English  Grammar, 

The  Scholar's  Companion, 

Sarjrcnt's  School  fitymology,  -         .         - 

The  New  American  Etymological   Reader,  - 
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LilDeral  Premiums! 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OFFERS 

THC    FOLLOWING 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS, 

For  fifteen  names  aiid  $22.50,  Webster^  s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

Vrice:  $12.00. 
For  twelve  names  and  %\%  00,  Worce^ter'*8  Unabridged  Dictit)nury. 

Pnce  :  $10  00. 
For  ten  names  and  $15.00,  Lippincott^s  Gazetteer,     Price  :  $M). 
For  eight  names  and  $12.00,  Brown's  Grammar  of  Gramma tA, 
Andrews'*  Latin  Lexicon^  or  Liddell  <&  Scott's  Greek  Lexif^*fn . 
For  six  names  and  $9.00,  anAj  of  the  Four-  Dollar  Magazines. 
For  four  names  aud  $6.00,  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary, 

Pnce  :  $2.25. 
For  three  names  and  $4.50.  bound  volume  of  THE  ILLINOIS 


^  Theory  ,  „         .  ^ 

Lady  oftfte  Lake,  Price  :  $1.50,  The  Schoohnaster  for    oii^i 
yi^ar^  or  any  dollar -and-a-half  booh. 
For  chJ)  of  five  and  $6.25,  The  Schoolmaster  for  one  year, 

Send^Names  Singly,  if  Preferred,  Stating  that  you  arB  Work- 
ing  FOR    A   Premium. 

Specimen  Copies  will  be  Mslied  to  Cmassen  oo  ApplicatioA. 

Will  be  Paid  if  Preferred. 
Address,  "SCHOOLMASTER,"  Normal,  111. 


INTRODUCTORY    PRICE    LIST. 


J.    H.    BUTLER   &    CO., 

No.  723  Ohestxmt  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  llr«»t  column  of  fl«:uret«  givcH  the  RKTAI  t.  price. 

The  wfcoud  column  jL'iven  the  I NTHIil^U'  TIOS  price  foi  &  flr»t  guppty  when  acorreepond- 

Intj  book  of  ttuotht-r  »erlc»  in  uite  is  yivfu  in  eAchaugc. 
The  third  column  jjives  the  INTH^fUUnTl^jN  price  for  9.  firat  aupply  when  no  correspond 

injr  book  in  given  in  exchange. 

A  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  OUR  PUBLICATIONS  WILL  BE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 


OBOORAF'KZl 


Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in  (Jreography,  -     - 
>Iitehell's  New  Primary  Geography, 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography,     - 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas,     - 
Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography,    -     .     -     - 

KISTORZBS. 

Goodrich's  Amer.  Child's  Pict.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S., 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Com.  Sch.  Hist,  of  the  World,' 
Butler's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States, 

The  New  American  First  Reader,     -         -         - 

The  New  American  Second  Header, 

The  New  American  Third  Reader,    - 

The  New  American  Fourth  Reader, 

The  New  American  Fifth  Reader,     -         -       «  - 


nta. 

The  New  American  Primary  Grammar,     -     - 
The  New  American  Pronouncing  Speller,  -     - 

Smith's  English  Gramn)ar,        -         -         . 
Bingham's  English  Grammar, 


The  Scholar's  Companion, 

Sargent's  School  Etymolog}^ 

The  New  American  Etymological  Reader, 
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Address  the  Publishers,  or,  WARREN  BURGETT,  Sonngfield.  I 


r 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 

McGufFe)'s  Reaaers  and  Speller  Harvey's  Graded-Schoql  Readers 

Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics  Harvey's  Graded-Schooi  Speller 

Ray's  New  Algebras  Harvey's  Language  Lessons 

Ray's  Higher  Mathematics  Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 

Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies  White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 

Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 

Venables  U.  S.  History  Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene  Schuy'er's  Trig,  and  Mensuration 

4c. f  &c.,    &c. 


The  Pabllshcra  laflte  ipecUl  attentloa  to  the  followiag 

NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  aijd  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE: 

Tlje  Prices  quoted  are:  !•  Regitlar  Retail  Pricr.  II.  Introdi'ctton- Prue— 
For  first  introduction  into  schools  where  not  already  in  »iAe.  Ill*  Extu*NOB  Pkke 
(one-half  retail  prje«f)— For  ftr-i  introduction  into  sihrntls  in  exchanj^e  for  Uie  oorrcj^- 
pontiui}^  old  books  of  other  scries  in  use  in  the  schiMiis. 

Single  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  Mat 
post-paid  by  mail,  to  leacucrs  or  school  othcers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introductiou  i'riLC. 

White's  Manual  OP  Arithmetic  (jBRt  Publlflhed)  con-  I«  II*            III* 

taininir  Su^geslion^,   Methods  of  Tcathinif,  Models 

of  Analvsi.s,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 

Full  Cloth           tl*00  ti.OO 

SfHUYLER'sj  Elements  OF  Geometry    1*50  1*13 

Sciiuylek's  Tkigonomktky  and  Mensuration 1«50  1*13 

liAY^s  Differential  AND  Inteqral  Calculus  9*85  1*69 

Ray^s  Surveying  AND  Navigation 8*25  1*09 

Harvey's  Language  LbssoNs    sSO  cSS            •16 

IIepburn^s  English  Rmetokic 1*85  494            «63 

Thai^heimer's  ilisTOKY  OF  England 1*50  *1*13 

Norton's  Elements  OF  Physics 1*15  •84            •5N 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners 1*85  .94 

Duffet's  French  Literature 1*00  ^Ti 

Krusi's  LiFK  OF  Pestalozzi 8*85  8*85 

IIailman's  Kindergarten  Culture #75  mUb 

IIailman's  Lectures  on  History  of  Pedagogy •tH  •Tib 

The  ExAMiNF.R,  OR  Teacher's  Aid     vdO  •50 

Smart's  Manual  OF  Fkeb  Gymnastics ^20  •80 

Ohjkct  Lessons,  uy  Lilientiial  and  Allyn     *85  -85 

Payne^s  School  SuPERViBiOM   ....           .    .     1*85  1*85 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms?  and  Rrports  recommended  in  Payee's  Sciiocjl 
Sirph.RVisiov  have  l>eeii  published  scparaltly  lor  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals,  and 
Sui>erintcndent.     Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-list.) 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  C9.,   -  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


(Jko.  Sherwood.  Willard  Woodahd. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD  L  CO., 

SCHOOL.  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

LAKESIDE   BUILDING,  No.  130  ADAMS   ST.,  CORNER  OP  CLARK 


Bxftmtee  asA  C'enpate  Hetils  and  Fttee* 


Please  do  not  make  any  introduction  of  Headers,  until  you  have  examined 

FOUR  BOOK  CHROMO  SERIES, 

which  is  now  issued  complete.  A  Series  that  EVERY  MAN  WOULD 
BUY  FOR  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  most  beautiful,  and  interesting  series  published. 

1128  PAGES,  111  Chromos,  and  100  other  appropriate  and  artistic  il- 
lustrations, IN  FOUR  BOOKS.  . 

Containing  more  readinjr  matter  than  most  series  of  Readers,  and  COM- 
PLETE LISTS  OF  ALL  THE  WORDS  in  the  books,  with  pronuncia- 
tion marked,  thus  SAVING  A  SPELLER.  This  Series  is  AMPLY  SUF- 
FICIENT for  an  entire  course  of  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  full  retail 
price  being  only  $2.9  ) — about  one-half  the  price  of  other  leading  series — 
and  the  four  books  are  furnished  for  introduction  for  only  $1.97.  The  Ser- 
ies will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  examination  for  $2.30. 


Model    Series    of    Arithmetics, 

in  two  books. 
A  Complete,  Thorough  and  Practical  Course, 

Including  Oral  and  Written  Exercises, 

By  ALFRED  EIRE  and  EENRT  E.  BELFIELD. 

They  meet  with  universal  approval  and  are  f'lrnished  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

WILLARD  WOODARD. 


Monroe's  Readers  ^  iSpellsrs. 


More  Pojuhr  witli  Teadiers  ta  aa;  IKefs  MM 

B«tallPriM,    Xntroflactioa  Priet,    Esehac«  ?M:t, 
Monroe's  First  Reader,        -         -         -         .30                   .20                     .!« 
Monroe's  Second  Reader,         -         -             .50                   .34                     .'iA 
Monroe's  Third  Reader,      -         -        -         .70                 -.47                     .35 
Monroe's  Fourth   Reader,         -         -             .84                   .56                     Al 
Monroe's  Fifth  Reader,        -        -        -       1.15                   .84                '     .*;:-^ 
Monroe's  Sixth  Reader,            -         -           1.50                 1.00                     .7n 

Monroe's  First  Steps  in  Spelling,       -             .25 
Monroe's  Practical  Speller,           -         -         .35 

.17                    .1- 
.23                    .!> 

IN  PEOKIA,  ILLINOIS. 

After  six  months  trial  of  another  series,  Monroe's  Readers  wore  offi- 
cially recomuiended  by  the  Principal  of  County  Normal  School,  the  County 
Superintendent  and  every  Principal  and  Teacher  in  the  City  Schools. 

Adopted  by  Board  of  Education  Feb.  14th,  lh76.     Yeas  12,  noe»  4. 


IN  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Recommended  by  the  City  Superintendent  and  adopt<jd  by  unaniui<m$> 
vote  of  Board  of  Education,  July  26,  1875. 

Officially  adopted  for  use  in  all  schools  of  Montana   Tei-riff/ryy  and  in 
more  than  Ji/ti/  Counties  of  Minnesota, 


Now  in  use  in  Public  Schools  of 

New  York  City,  Galesburg,  III., 

Philadelphia,  Elgin,  III., 

Brooklyn,  Kankakee,  111., 

Topeka,  Kan.,  Kewanee,  111., 

Clinton,  Iowa,  Will  County,  III. 
and  in  many  counties  and  important  cities  throughout  the  West. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  Specimen  Copies. 

COIFPER'VHIVAIT  &>  CO.. 
F.  S.  BELDEN,  Agent,  Pul)lislier& 

25  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


Gbo.  Sherwood.  Willard  Woouard. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO.. 

SCHOOL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

LAKESIDE  BUILDING,  No.  130  ADAMS  ST.,  CORNER  OF  CLARK. 


fixaaifaie  and  ^ompate  Sevtts  and  Pclee. 


Please  do  not  make  any  introduction  of  Readers,  until  you  have  examined 

WBll'S  MOBlIa  B14B11S» 

FOUR  BOOK  CHROMO  SERIES, 

which  is  now  issued  complete.     A  Series  that  EVERY  MAN  WOULD 
BUY  FOR  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  most  heautifiil,  and  interesting  series  puhlished. 

1128  PAGE?,  Ill  Chromos,  and  100  other  appropriate  and  artistic  il- 
lustrations, IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 

Containing  more  reading  matter  than  most  series  of  Readers,  and  COM- 
PLETE LISTS  OF  ALL  THE  WORDS  in  the  hooks,  with  pronuncia- 
tion marked,  thus  SAVING  A  SPELLER.  This  Series  is  AMPLY  SUF- 
FICIENT for  an  entire  course  of  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  full  retail 
price  being  only  $2.90 — about  one-half  the  price  of  other  leading  series — 
and  the  four  books  are  furnished  for  introduction  for  only  $1.97.  The  Ser- 
ies will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  examination  for  $2.30. 
\  

Model    Series    of   Arithmetics, 

in  two  books. 
A  Complete,  Thorough  and  Practical  Course, 

Including  Oral  and  Written  Exercises, 

By  ALFRED  ZIRK  and  HENRY  H.  BELFIELD. 

They  meet  with  universal  approval  and  are  furnished  at  low  rates. 

O-EO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

WILJjARD  woodabd. 


HARPERS'  LANGUifiE  SERIES, 

By  William  Swinton. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  and  rational  method  of  teaching  Lan^^nage. 

I.  Language  Primer. 

"Its  plan  is  Mich  that  by  going  through  the  hook,  the  child  I»  led  to  conptnict  and  combine 
■entPiioet*,  involving  all  the  pnrtt*  of  speech  and  nucoNhciousLY  but  hkallt,  acquire  a  gi  »m1 
elementary  knowledge  of  English  Grammar. 

II.  Language  Lessons. 

This  little  book  has  many  purprining  merit?.  It  is  brief,  sitwpi.e,  bational,  practical. 
The  pupil  comoH  into  contact  "with  living  languagf,  deals  with  speech,  turn-  it  over  in  a  vari-'ty 
of  ways.  hamile.H  sentences,  uses  lan«;uai;e  while  mastering  the  technicalities  of  the  granintar- 
ian.  Tiiere  is  sound  common  sense  in  this,  and  the  same  good  eense  and  judgment  baw  dic- 
tated all  the  details  of  illustration  and  arrangement. 

III.  School  Composition. 

"This  little  volume  is  a  series  of  lessons  for  advanced  classes  in  Grammar  Schoolji.  It  n 
exactly  what  its  preface  claims  for  it.  It  is  arranired  on  a  simple  and  natural  plan,  and  th'M^n*  i> 
to  give  scliool  children  between  the  aget*  of  twelve  and  fiftem  a  fair  mastery  of  the  an  of  writ- 
ing trood  English.  An  examination  convinces  us  that  it  will  accomplish  all" that  is  rlalnir-d  for 
it.    It  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  bulky  and  complicated  manuals  too  often  euipitiytHl."* 


IV.   Progressive  Grammar. 


The  most  advanced  book  of  the  series  yet  complete  in  itself,  furnishing  a  thorough  firram- 
roatical  course  for  ungraded  and  private  bcdooIh. 

"It  is  a  book  in  harmony  w'itli  modern  English  Philosophy  which  has  made  English  Gram- 
mar possible  by  showlav'  us  what  the  English  speech  really  is." 

"Its  graduated  methods  of  instruction  recommend  it  to  the  progressive  teacher  " 

Language  Primer,          -  40  Cents. 

Language  Lessons,     -  -    80  Cents. 

School  Composition,      -  50  Cents. 

Progressive  Grammar,  75  Cents. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  iDtrodaction 
•ent  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

For  Catalogue.  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

AGENT  FOR  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

117  &  119  STATE  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  ILL 


^ 


Gbo.  Sherwood.  Willard  Woodard. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD  h  CO., 

SCHOOL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

LAKKSIDB   BUILDINO,  No.  130  ADAMS  ST.,  CORNER  OP  CLARK. 


fixam&ie  aBd  Compose  filestts  and  Pilee* 


Please  do  not  make  any  introduction  of  Readers,  until  you  have  examined 

Will's  MOBl^  BIABIBS, 

FOUR  BOOK  CHROMO  SERIES, 

which  is  now  issued  complete.  A  Series  that  EVERY  MAN  WOULD 
BUY  FOR  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  most  beautiful,  and  interesting  series  published. 

1128  PAGES,  111  Chromos,  and  100  other  appropriate  and  artistic  il- 
lustrations, IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 

Containing  more  reading  matter  than  most  series  of  Readers,  and  COM- 
PLETE LISTS  OF  ALL  THE  WOKDS  in. the  books,  with  pronuncia- 
tion marked,  thus  SAVING  A  SPELLER.  This  Series  is  AMPLY  SUF- 
FICIENT for  an  entire  course  of  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  full  retail 
price  being  only  $2.90 — about  one-half  the  price  of  other  leading  series — 
and  the  four  books  are  furnished  for  introduction  for  only  $1.97.  The  Ser- 
ies will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  examination  for  $2.30. 


Model   Series    of   Arithmetics, 

in  two  books. 
A  Complete,  Thorough  and  Practical  Course, 

Inclnding  Oral  and  Written  Exercises, 

By  ALFRED  HIRZ  and  HENE7  H.  BELHELD. 

They  meet  with  universal  approval  and  are  furnished  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

WILL  A  BD  WOODARD. 


THE  FRESHEST,  BEST  &BADEP,  AND  OffiBAPEgT 


SWINTON'S  iSOmFBIES. 

IK  TWO   BOOKS. 

''An  immense  advance  in  th*  rational  treat* 
ment  of  the  study  of  Geography."— ^on.  War- 
ren JohMon,  State  Sup.  Common  Schools,  Me. 

Elvxentabt,  128  pages Price ,  $1.80 

Complete,  136  pages Price,  $2.00 

These  text-books,  though  not  issued  till  late 
last  fall,  have  already  (June  1870)  been  adopt- 
ed in  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities 
and  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
have,  wiTU  marked  prefebence,  been  made 

THE  BASIS  OF  PROFESSIONAL  TBAININO    IN    THE 

LEADING  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  of  the  United  States. 
The  best  judges  have  decided  thatSwinton^s 
Geographies  possess  the  following  character- 
istic features  of  superiority  over  all  others. 
Elrnen  rary  Toursc :    Inductive  Method— Sim- 
ple Defluition— Attractive  Style  -Reading 
Lessons  -  -Recitation    Lessons  -  -Globular 
Maps-  Elegant  Illustrations. 
Complete  Cuurse:    Oral  Development-State 
Geography — Physical    Geography— Com- 
mercial   Geography — Topical    Reviews- 
General  Maps— Reference  Maps— Illustra- 
tions. 
For  confirmation  of  above  send  for  fnll  de- 
scriptive circular. 
♦♦*A  copv  of  the  ''elementary  gboobapht^' 
will  be  mailed,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  (10 
cents,  and  of  the  "complete  geography,"  on 
receipt  of  $1.  if  desired  for  examination  with 
a  view  to  introduction. 

WHITE'S  ART  STUDIES. 

A  thoroughly  practical  system  of  Drawing  for 

Schools  and  Private  Learners,  by  an 

eminent  artist. 

"Mr.  White  has  shown  an  ability  hardly  less 
than  genius  in  the  preparation  of  his  Art 
Studies."- ^^ia/i/ic  MorU/Uy. 

Wkl(«*8ProKreHHlve  An  Ntudles  arc  issued 
in  the  form  of  6'arf/«,  neatly  encased  in  en- 
velopes containing  twelve  each  with  an  ac- 
companying Manual  of  Instructions,  and  du- 
plicate sheets  of  blank  Drawing  paper. 

ELEMENTARY    SERIES. 
By  George  Q.  White. 

A.— Unei  ud  Their  Combinatiou, Price,  60  Cti. 

B.— Cubic  Diagrami Price,  60  Cta. 

C— Light  and  Shade, Price,  60  Cti. 

D.— Practical  Stadiei.     Betidviag  vh«t 

has  bsen  prevloualy  gone  over Price.  60  Cti. 

THE  LANDSCAPE  SERIES. 
By  George  G.  White. 
A .  — Treei  aad  Fcregrcud  Plants, Price.  60  Oti.   | 


B.-Soolti and  Water Prie«,60ClL 

C— General  Princlplei, Price.  60  Cli. 

THE  ORNAMENTAL  SERIES. 

By  Clarence  Eytinqs. 

A.— Appllcatloa  cf  Oeneral  Principlei. . .  .Price,  60  Ob. 

B.-Zxamplei  of  Different  Orden, Price.  60  Oti 

e .— Snggoitieni  of  Original  Lealgi, In  Preu. 

THE  INSTRUMENTAL  SERIES. 
^      _         By  Major  U.  B.  Alvord. 

A.— Bleaentary  Prcbleai, prfce,  10  OU. 

B.— Advanced  Prcblemi  and  Keckanioal 

Stadiei, Priee,60CtaL 

0.— Oompmnd  and  Point  Onrrei,  aad  Ke- 

chaalcal  AppUcatloni, Price,  60flti, 

D.  -Mechanical  Stodlei in  Prtt». 

♦♦♦We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  nam  pies  of 
the  Art  Studies  for  examination  wiih  a  view  to 
introduction,  on  receipt  of  JJO  cents  each. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Circular  of  White* 
Drawing,  which  contains  a  large  nunTher  of 
recommendations  of  the  system  from  eiiiiuoot 
teachers. 

BOBIKSOITS^  SHOBTER  COITBBS  IH 
MATHSKATICS. 

The  whole  subject  of  Arithmetic  and  Aleebni 

practically  treated  in  three  beantilul  book«. 

"Robinson's   Shorter  Course  works  like  i 

charm.    In  the  natural  arrangement  and  hap- 

Ey  treatment  of  the  subjects  considered,  in  ihr 
eauty  of  their  typography,  and  m  point  of 
economy,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  isaviDg  thmt. 
iu  my  judgment,  they  art^  superior  to  anv  oth- 
er series  now  before  the  public."— /^r«w«tf.  B. 
Jolley,  Prin.  Clyde,  N.  t.  High  School. 

The  Boolis  of  this  Series  are  all  »abstantiaIlT 
bound  in  cloth.  In  typography,  illustratiiini^ 
paper  and  binding,  are  models  of  taste  and 
excellence. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  ARITHMETIC, 

1H8  pages Price,  BO  Cte. 

COMFLETK   ARITHMETIC,  506 

pa'-'«8i .Price.  *!.« 

COMPLETE    ALGEBRA,   4Si 

paues Price,  #4,00 

ARITHMETICAL    PROBLEMS. 

284pa<;es Price,  flflO 

ALGKBKAIC  PROBLEMS.  194  pp.  Price,  $1.83 
THE  COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC 

is  also  published  in  Two  Vols., 

Part  I,  and  Part  II.  Price,  SO  cto.  each. 
***We  will  send  sample  copies  of  ThkFibst 
Book,  and  of  the  Coxpletk  abithmktic.  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  their  introdnc- 
tion,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  for  the  two  book*: 
Part  I,  and  Pabt  U.  for  50  cents  each;  Tni 
Algebra  for  $1.50:  and  Thb  Pboblems  for 
SFl.OO  each. 


For  a  complete  list,  with  descriptive  titles  and  prices,  of  the  American  Educational  Series  of 
School  and  College  Text-Books,  send  for  our  Centennial  Catalogue,  just  published. 

Address,         IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  A  CO., 

Or,  EDWARD  COOK.  138  &  185  State  St,  CHICAGO. 


Geo.  SHEitwooD.  Willard  Woodard. 


GEO.  SHER¥OOD  L  CO., 

SCHOOL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

LAKESIDE  BUILDING,  No.  130  ADAMS   ST.,  CORNER  OP  CLARK. 


Bxaatee  and  ®ompave  fieslto  aBd  Fsiise* 


Please  do  not  make  any  introduction  of  Readers,  nntil  you  have  examined 

FOUR  BOOK  CHROMO  SERIES, 

which  is  now  issued  complete.  A  Series  that  EVERY  MAN  WOULD 
BUY  FOR  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  most  heautiful,  and  interesting  series  published. 

1128  PAGES,  111  Chromos,  and  100  other  appropriate  and  artistic  il- 
lustrations, IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 

Containing  more  reading  matter  than  most  series  of  Readers,  and  COM- 
PLETE LISTS  OF  ALL  THE  WORDS  in  the  books,  with  pronuncia- 
tion marked,  thus  SAVING  A  SPELLER.  This  Series  is  AMPLY  SUF- 
FICIENT for  an  entire  course  of  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  full  retail 
price  being  only  $2.90 — about  one-half  the  price  of  other  leading  scries — 
and  the  four  books  are  furnished  for  introduction  for  only  $1.97.  The  Ser- 
ies will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  examination  for  $2.30. 


Model   Series    of   Arithmetics, 

in  two  books. 
A  Complete,  Thorough  and  Practical  Course, 

Including  Oral  and  Written  Exercises, 

By  ALFEED  ZIRi:  and  HE1TE7  H.  BELFIELD. 

They  meet  with  universal  approval  and  are  furnished  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

WILLABD  WOODABD. 


HiRPERS'  imUU  SERIES, 

By  William  S^vinton. 

.^ a   ♦   ^ 

The  Introduction  of  a  new  and  rational  method  of  teaching  I^anguage. 

L    Language  Primer. 

"ItB  plan  U  unch  that  by  poinjr  through  tho  hook,  the  child  Is  led  to  conjktrnct  and  comb'ue 
ncntencet*,  involving  till  the  partt*  of  sjuroh  and  i  noonhciotsly  but  ueallt,  acquire  a  kr<i>4 
elemeutAry  knowledge  of  English  Grammar. 

II.   Language  Lessons. 

Tlds  little  book  ha8  many  nurpriKinr  .noritR.  It  \»  bribf.  btmplb,  national,  practicai. 
The  pupil  coniOH  into  conUict  witli  livm-  ijuage,  dealn  with  nperch,  turns  it  ovi'r  in  a  rari^iT 
of  wayn,  handlcH  ncntcnces.  irsEs  lauirii  .  whili'  mantiring  iho  teohnicaliflen  of  ihe  grammar- 
ian. There  ie  Hoinid  common  fi-nnj*  in  init»,  and  the  t*anu*  good  neuKe  and  judunient  have  dic- 
tated all  the  det4iil8  of  illuptrr  .tmand  arrangement. 


III.   School  Composition. 


**Thi8  little  volume  is  a  Heriei*  of  lenson**  for  advanced  claspes  in  Grammar  Schools.  It  i» 
exactly  what  it«*  preface  claimn  for  it.  It  Ih  arranu't-d  on  a  simple  and  natural  plan,  and  dctlirnoc 
to  give  Hcliool  children  between  the  ages  ol  Iwolvf  and  tlfteen  a  fair  nuif tery  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing good  English.  An  examination  coiivincen  nw  that  it  will  nceompliHh  allthat  \h  claiinrd  for 
U.    It  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  bulky  and  complicated  manuali*  too  often  employt-d.*' 


17.   Progressive  Grammar. 


Tlie  moft  advanced  book  of  the  nerief  yet  complete  In  itself,  furnishing  a  thoron^li  pram- 
maticat  course  for  ungraded  and  private  senooN. 

*'It  is  a  l)ook  In  harmony  with  modern  Bn'^lish  Philoloiry  which  has  made  English  Cirum- 
mar  possible  by  showing  us"  what  the  Eniflish  speech  really  Is." 

"Its  graduated  methods  of  instruction  recommend  it  to  the  progressive  teacher." 

Language  Primer,          -  40  Cents. 

Language  Lessons,    -  -    60  Cents. 

School  Composition,      -  80  Cents. 

Progressive  Grammar,  78  Cents. 

Liberal  terms  for  (Irst  Introduction.  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Introdnrtion 
Bcnt  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

Ft>r  Calalotrue,  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

AGENT  FOR  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

117  &  119  STATE  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Gko.  Sherwood.  Willakd  Woodabd. 


GEO,  SHERWOOD  ib  CO,. 

SCHOOL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

LAKKSIDB   BUILDINO,  No.  130  ADAMS  ST.,  CORNER  OP  CLARK. 


Bxamtae  and  Ctooipase  BEevlts  fuid  Pilee* 


Please  do  not  make  any  introduction  of  Readers,  until  jou  have  examined 

Will's  MOBMh  B1411BSp 

FOUR  BOOK  CHROMO  SERIES, 

which  is  now  issued  complete.  A  Series  that  EVERY  MAN  WOULD 
BUY  FOR  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  most  beautiful,  and  interesting  series  published. 

1128  PAGES,  111  Chromos,  and  100  other  appropriate  and  artistic  il- 
lustrations, IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 

Containing  more  reading  matter  than  most  series  of  Readers,  and  COM- 
PLETE LISTS  OF  ALL  THE  WORDS  ip  the  books,  with  pronuncia- 
tion marked,  thus  SAVING  A  SPELLER.  This  Series  is  AMPLY  SUF- 
FICIENT for  an  entire  course  of  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  full  retail 
price  being  only  $2.90 — about  one-half  the  price  of  other  leading  series — 
and  the  four  books  are  furnished  for  introduction  for  only  $1.97,  The  Ser- 
ies will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  examination  for  $2.30. 


Model   Series    of   Arithmetics, 

in  two  books. 
A  Complete,  Thorough  and  Practical  Course 

Incltiding  Oral  and  Written  Exercises, 
By  ALFRED  ZIRZ  and  HE1TE7  H.  BELFIELD. 

They  meet  with  universal  approval  and  are  furnished  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

WILLABD  WOODARD. 


MRPERS'  UmUU  SERIES, 

By  William  S^vinton. 

■  ♦-  ^ 

The  introduction  of  a  new  and  rational  method  of  teaching  Language. 

L    Language  Primer. 

"Its  plan  im  ench  that  by  going  through  the  hook,  the  child  is  led  to  construct  aad  combine 
sentences,  involving  all  the  partH  of  speech  and  irNcoNsciousLT  but  reallt,  acquire  a  gcod 
elementary  knowledge  of  Eiiglleh  Grammar. 

II.   LaEgnage  Lessons. 

This  little  book  has  many  surprl«lnr  merits.  It  is  bbief,  sikplk,  kationai.,  rRAcncAL 
The  pupil  comes  into  contact  with  iivin«'  n^uagc,  deals  with  speech,  turns  it  over  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  handles  sentences,  uses  langu  .  while  mastering  the  technicalides  of  the  orramniar- 
ian.  There  is  sound  common  pcnse  in  tnls,  and  the  same  good  sense  and  judgment  hove  dir- 
tated  all  the  details  of  illnstrr  .on  and  arrangement. 


ni.   School  Composition. 


"This  little  volume  is  a  series  of  lessons  for  advanced  classes  in  Grammar  Schools.  It  u 
exactly  what  its  preface  claims  for  it.  It  is  arranged  on  a  Mmpic  and  natural  plan,  and  designed 
to  give  school  children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen  a  fair  mastery  of , the  art  of  writ- 
ing good  English.  An  examination  convinces  ns  that  it  will  accomplish  all  that  is  cluimrd  for 
it.    It  will  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  bulky  and  complicated  manuals  too  often  employed.^ 


17.   Progressive  Grammar. 


The  most  advanced  book  of  the  series  yet  complete  in  itself,  furnishing  a  thorough  gram- 
matical course  for  ungraded  and  private  scnools. 

"It  is  a  book  in  harmony  with  modem  English  Philoloiry  which  has  made  Ener1if«h  Gram- 
mar possible  by  showing  us  what  the  English  speech  really  is.'* 

"Its  graduated  methods  of  instructioa  recommend  it  to  the  progressive  teacher." 

Language  Primer,          -  40  Cents. 

Language  Lessons,    -  -   80  Cents. 

School  Composition,      -  60  Cents. 

Progressive  Grammar,  76  Cents. 

Liberal  terms  for  first  introduction.  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Introdnctlod 
sent  on  receipt  of  half  the  retail  price. 

For  Catalogue,  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

LESLIE  GREENWOOD, 

AGENT  FOR  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

117  &  119  STATE  STREET, 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Geo.  Sherwood.  Willard  Woodard. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD  k  CO., 

SCHOOL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

LAKBSIDB   BUILDING,  No.  130  ADAMS  ST.,  CORNER  OP  CLARK. 


BxBflifaie  and  ^npftse  Blettts  obA  Pilee* 


Please  do  not  make  any  introduction  of  Headers,  until  you  have  examined 

Will's  mmnii  bi4bi£Sp 

FOUR  BOOK  CHROMO  SERIES, 

which  is  now  issued  complete.  A  Series  that  EVERY  MAN  WOULD 
BUY  FOR  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  most  beautiful,  and  interesting  series  published. 

1128  PAGES,  111  Chromos,  and  100  other  appropriate  and  artistic  il- 
luatrations,  IN  FOUR  BOOKS. 

Containing  more  reading  matter  than  most  series  of  Readers,  and  COM- 
PLETE LISTS  OF  ALL  THE  WOKDS  ii^  the  books,  with  pronuncia- 
tion  marked,  thus  SAVING  A  SPELLER.  This  Series  is  AMPLY  SUF- 
FICIENT for  an  entire  course  of  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  full  retail 
price  being  only  $2.90 — about  one-half  the  price  of  other  leading  series — 
and  the  four  books  are  furnished  for  introduction  for  only  $1.97.  The  Ser- 
ies will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  examination  for  $2.30. 


Model    Series    of   Arithmetics, 

in  two  books. 
A  Complete,  Thorough  and  Practical  Course 

Including  Oral  and  Written  Exercises, 

By  ALFRED  ZIRZ  and  HENE7  H.  BELFIELD. 

They  meet  with  universal  approval  and  are  furnished  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

WILLABD  WOODABD. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

The  Best  Books  at  the  Lowest  Prices. 


McGuffeys  Reaaers  and  Speller 
Ray's  Series  of  Arithmetics 
Ray's  New  Algebras 
Ray's  Higher  Mathematics 
Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship 
Venables  U.  S.  History 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

&C.y 


Harvey's  Graded-SchoQl  Readers 
Harvey's  Graded-School  Speller 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons 
Harvey's  Ele.  and  English  Grammars 
White's  Graded-School  Arithmetics 
Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra 
Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry 
Schuy  Vs  Trig,  and  Mensuration 
&c.,    &c. 


The  Pnbltshcra  iMTlte  special  stteotlOB  to  the  Mlowtag 

NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  ai)d  BOOKS  for  TEACHERS'  USE: 

The  Prices  quoted  are:  I*  Regular  Retail  Phicb.  !!.•  Introduction  Price— 
For  Arse  intruduciion  into  schools  where  not  already  in  use.  III.  Hxciianob  Pkicb 
(one-hctlf  retail  price)— For  fir-i  introduction  into  schools  in  exchange  for  lUe  corrv^- 
poiiiiingr  old  boukii  of  other  series  in  use  in  the  schmils. 

Slnjrle  Sample  Copies  for  examination  with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  sent 
post-paid  by  mail,  to  teacuers  or  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  the  Introduction  I'rice. 

White*s  Manual  OP  Arithmetic  (JnntPabllahed)  con-         !•  II.           III. 

taininflf  Suggestions,  Methods  of  Tcaihing,  Models 

of  Analysis,  and  Illustrative  Solutions  of  Problems. 

FullCloth    %UOO  •!•€»> 

SniuYLER'tt  Elements  OP  GcoMBTRY 1*50  1*13 

SciiUYLER'8  Thigonomrtky  AND  Mensuration 1.50  1*18 

Ray^s  Dipperential  AND  Integral  Calculus  8«25  1*69 

Ray^s  Surveying  and  Navigation 8«25  1«69 

Marvby's  Language  Lessons .30  .SS            .Ift 

IIepburn^s  English  Rhetokic i.25  .94            mBZ 

Thalubimer's  History  OP  England 1«50  *1»13 

Norton's  Elements  OP  Physics 1«15  mS4b           .AS 

Gow's  Good  Morals  and  Gentle  Manners 1«85  .94 

Duppet's  French  Literature 1 .00  .73 

Krusi's  LiPK  op  Pbstalozzi 8*85  8.85 

Hailman's  Kindergarten  Culture vTd  .75 

Mailman's  Lectures  on  History  OP  Pedagogy T6  .75 

Thb  Examiner,  OR  Teacher's  Aid .ftO  .SO 

Smart's  Manual  op  Fueb  Gymnastics 80  .80 

Object  Lessons,  by  Lilienthal  and  Allyn     .85  ^Sd 

Paynb^s  School  Supervision  1.85  1.8d 

(A  number  of  the  Blank  Forms  and  Reports  recommended  in  Payne's  Schixjl 
SuPKKVisio.v  have  been  published  scparntt-ly  tor  the  use  of  Teachers,  Principals  and 
Superintendent.    Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  price-lisL) 


WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO.,   -  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


Geo,  Shkrwood.  Willard  Woodard. 


GEO.  SHERWOOD  k  CO,, 

SCHOOL  BOOK  PUBLISHERS, 

LAKBSIDB  BUILDING,  No.  130  ADAMS  ST.,  CORNBR  OP  CLARK. 


Bzaa^yie  imd  ®OBipate  Sestts  and  Pvlee* 


Please  do  not  make  any  introduction  of  Readers,  nnti]  yon  have  examined 

WIBB'S  mOBMh  B14BBBS» 

FOUR  BOOK  CHROMO  SERIES, 

irtiich  is  now  issued  complete.     A  Series  that  EVERY  MAN  WOULD 
BUY  FOR  HIS  OWN  CHILD. 

The  largest,  cheapest,  most  beautiful,  and  interesting  series  published. 
1128  PAGE?,  Ill  Chromos,  and  100  other  appropriate  and  artistic  il- 
lustrations, IN  FOUR  BOOKS.    • 

Containing  more  reading  matter  than  most  series  of  Readers,  and  COM- 
PLETE LISTS  OF  ALL  THE  WORDS  in  the  books,  with  pronuncia- 
tion marked,  thus  SAVING  A  SPELLER.  This  Series  is  AMPLY  SUF- 
FICIENT for  an  entire  course  of  Reading  and  Spelling.  The  full  retail 
price  being  only  $2.90 — about  one-half  the  price  of  other  leading  series — 
and  the  four  books  are  furnished  for  introduction  for  only  $1.97.  The  Ser- 
ies will  be  sent,  post-paid,  for  examination  for  $2.30. 


Model   Series   of   Arithmetics, 

in  two  books. 
A  Complete,  Thorough  and  Practical  Course, 

Including  Oral  and  Written  Exercises, 

By  ALFRED  HIKZ  and  HE1TE7  H.  BELFIELD. 

They  meet  with  universal  approval  and  are  furnished  at  low  rates. 

GEO.  SHERWOOD  &  CO., 

WILLARB  WOODABD. 


OLJN^EY'S 


NO^W    COMPLETE. 

A  well-graded,  practice],  complete,  and  economical  course  in  arithmetic  should 

comprise, 

Ffrst-A  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  which  ehall  awaken  the  child's  perception 
of  number,  and,  by  means  of  objects,  lead  him  to  comprehend  what  1b  meant  by  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  of  Arithmetic;  give  him  a  knowledi^e  of  the  reaulte  of  the  primary  comblnatiune 
(Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Divioion  Tables):  the  idea  of  a  fraction ;  and  a  clear 
conception  of  the  more  common  denominations  of  Denominate  Numbisrs;  such  a  coiir»e  Is 
needed  in  Graded  Schools  where  young  pupils  attend  continuously  for  several  years.  This 
clawH  of  pupils  is  not  prepared  for  formal  deOuitions  nor  reasons.  The  importance  of  baviiig  a 
text-book  80  constructed  as  to  create  a  love  for  the  subject  is  not  easily  overestimated. 

OLNEY'S  PICTORIAL   PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC-Prioe  35  Cents, 
is  so  oonstruoted- 

Second— Work  which  ijhall  put  a  fair  practical  knowledprc  of  Arithmetic  within  reach  of  the 
*'four-fifthe"  of  the  ''nineteen-twentieths"  of  our  school  children  who  cannot  give  to  this  sub- 
ject more  than  two  or  three  years  of  ordinary  school  work,  is  absolutely  required. 

OLNEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC-Prloe  85  Cents,  is  the 
only  book  that  does  this. 

The  Arithmetics  heretofore  used  in  our  schools  cannot  do  it.    This  book  will  do  it. 

A  manwhoknowiias  much  of  Arithmetic  as  is  embraced  in  this  little  book  will  not  find 
himself  lacking  in  any  of  the  walkm  of  common  or  business  life,  NOR  IN  A  OOLLB6E 
COURSE. 

As  to  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC,  there  is  all  of  it  here  that  is  consistent  with  the  Deeds  of 
the  masses. 

Third- A  COMPACT  SCIENTIFIC  PRESENTATION  OF  THE 
THE<^RY  OF  APITHMFTIC.  adapted  to  those  who  are  able  to  pursue  a  i«<ime- 
what  extended  course  of  CULTURE,  and  an  extension  of  topics  to  embrace  all  needed  by  this 
wider  range  of  thought  and  action. 

This  is  not  a  mere  practical  Arithmetic,  but  a  treatise  to  cultivate  and  enlarge  the  mind  as 
well  as  to  give  more  practical  knowledge.  It  gives  broader  vieios  and  more  ability  to  do  in- 
dependent work— to  investigate.  It  also  furnishes  an  introduction  to  the  subsequent  courw:. 
as  well  as  lays  a  foundation  for  it.    In  short,  the 

Science  of  Arithmetic— Price  $1.2^. 

Is  a  book  adapted  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  High  School. 

TKK    KhKMKNTH  OF    AltlTlLMETIC    IS    SU1»PLEMENTED    BY 

A  Teachers'  Hand-Book  of  Arithmetical  Exercises. 

Which  famishes  an  fxhaujiflf>>is  Mine  of  Mealed  and  Written  Bxercises  for  Class  Room  DriU. 
This  book  is  (leniirued  for  the  Teacher's  Use ;  and  is  so  arnin{,'ed  as  to  give  under  each  jiub^ecl 
as  prenented  in  tlie  Elemeiitt*  of  ArithnuMic  a  very  larjje  number  of  practical  and  iis4>fa]  ex- 
amples to  Illustrate  the  principles  and  ruletj  tan^^ht. 

Such  a  Course  as  this  does  the  foliowing  four  things  : 

I  St.- It  irives  the  multitude  a  ^ood  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  at  small  expens^c. 

2d.- It  leaves  time  in  the  Grammar  School,  for  those  who  go  throut'h  this  School,  for  the 
study  of  the  Introduction  to  Geometry  and  Algebra,  farmore  useful  and  liberalizing  things  than 
Alligation,  et  hoc  genw  ornne. 

3d  —It  will  BO  cou(lenr?c'  the  Arithmetic  of  the  whole  course  as  to  give  considerable  mons 
time  for  Science,  Literature  and  History,  which  are  so  much  demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times, 

4th-— It  will  furnish  the  only  true  graded  series  of  Arithmetics  ever  written,  t.  e.,  Aritbrae 
tics  adapted  in  their  ftyle  and  matter  for  the  three  stnmgly  marked  grades  in  the  mental  de- 
velopment. 

Sample  copies  of  Olney's  Arithmetics  will  be  sent  to  any  teacher  for 
Examination  only  with   a  view  to  Introduction,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

Address,  ;,     SHELDON  &  CO.. 

^'   -.:'''■•  113  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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